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Omnes homines artem medicam ndſſe oportet. Sapientiæ 
cognitionem medicine ſororem ac contubernalem eſſe puto. 
| HriePoOckATES. 
8 medendi ſcientia, ſapientiæ pars habebatur. Ra 
tionalem quidem puto medicinam eſſe debere. Crxisvs, 
Quemadmodum ſanitas omnium rerum pretiumy, excedit, omniſ- 
que felicitas fundamentum eſt, ita ſcientia vitz ac ſanitatis 
tuendz omnium no biliſſima, ha coke hominibus com- 


mendatiſſima elle debet. . Horruax. 
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Sir JOSEPH. BANKS, Bart, 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
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SIR; _ 
o * 1 \ 


HE -Domesric Mezevicint having 
been honoured, on its firſt appearance. 
with the patronage of your learned and worthy +: 
Predeceſſor, he Take Sir Jun PRiNGLE, I beg \ | | 
leave, in a more improved ſtate, to dedicate it | 
to you, as a ſmall, but ſincere: teſtimony of A 
that veneration and eſteem with which I have 2 
long beheld the Man who, born to eaſe © 
and affluence, had reſolution to encounter 

the dangers of unknown ſeas and diſtant 


chmes, | 
a2 "12 So | 


DEDICATION. . 


eli 1 n purſuit of uſeful Science; and 
| © whoſe" 9 object has been to render 
0 that Science ſubſervient to the happineſs and 
| - civilization Fu Society. 


1 | 

/ Vl have the honour to . with great 
ll. reſpect, | by 

= IK, 

| nt 51 Vour moſt obedient ſerv, 
| | 


W. 7. BUCHAN: | 
London, : 


Noy. 10, 1783. 
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JWenty-fx. years. kane now c 7 
the firſt Edition of this Book made its ap- | 
prarance. During this period, the Author hav- 
ing been in conſtant practice, has taken - occa- 
ſion to improve ſeveral articles, which were with 
| leſs accuracy inſerted in the more early impreſſions. . 
For this be has been cenſured by ſome, but the 
more and diſcerning muſt approve his con- 
duct. It would be -unpardonable in an Author to 


ADVERTISEMENT. any. 4.3 


ſuffer an error in a bock, on which health and life © 


may depend, to ſtand. uncorrected; nor would it 
be much leſs ſo to perceive an omiſſion, and leave it 
unſupplied. His improvements, however, are not the 
reſult of mercenary views. The ſame principle which 
prompted the Author to write the Book, will ever in- 
duce him to improve it to the utmoſt of his power. 
The improvements of the later editions are 
chiefly inſerted in the form of notes. Theſe are 
intended either to illuſtrate the text, or to put 
people on their guard in dangerous ſituations, and 
prevent fatal miſtakes in the practice of medicine, 
which it is to be regretted are but too common. 
To this Edition is added a chapter concerning 
the diet of the common people, recommending 4 


method of living leſs expenſive and more conducive * 


to health, than the preſent. 

Some attention has likewiſe been paid to the lan- 
guage, Where that was either {inaccurate or obſcure, 
as far as was practicable, it has been corrected. In- 
deed, the Author has all along endeavoured to ob- 
ſerve ſuch ſimplicity and perſpicuity in his ſtyle as 
might enable the reader clearly to underſtand it: a 
a 3 Circum- 


* 


"= 
vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


circumſtance of the utmoſt 1 importance ina * 


* AY 


ance of this hature, [EYE 


Although the Douxs ric Mepicins was never 


intended to ſupercede the uſe of a phyſician, but 


to ſupply his place in ſituations where medical aſ- 
- fiſtance eould not eaſily be” obtained; yet the Au- 
thor is ſorry to obſerve, that the Jeatuſie and fears 
of the faculty have prompted many of them to treat 
this Work in a manner altogether | unbecoming the 
profeſſors of a liberal ſcience 7 notwithſtanding their 


injurious treatment, he is determined to rae W_-. 


his plan, being fully convinced of its utility; 
ſhall intereſt or prejudice ever deter him from Aeg 
his beſt endeavours to render the Medical Art * 
 Extenſioety beneficial to Manxinp. 

But this illiberal treatment of the Faculty is not 
the only thing of which the Author has cauſe to 
complain. By ſome of them his Book has been 


ſerved up mangled and mutilated, and its title, 


type, ſize, &c. ſo cloſely - imitated, that Sutthbſers 
are miſled, and frequently buy theſe ſpurious pro- 


ductions inſtead of the real one. That a needy 


Author, incapable himſelf of producing an original 
work, ſhould prey upon another, and that a mer- 
cenaty Bookſeller ſhould vend ſuch productions, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, are things not to be 
wondered at: but that all this can be done with im- 
punity, ſhews that the laws of this country reſpecting 
literary property, are ſtill in a very imperfe& 
ſtate, and ſtand much in need of amendment. 


New Store-Street, Bedford- -Squarey 
Tondon, * 20, 1797. 
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1 firſt Ggniied my intention of ps 


friends it would draw on me. the reſentment of 
the whole Faculty. As I. never could entertain. 
ſuch an unfavourable idea, I was reſolved to make 
the experiment, which indeed came out pretty much 


as might have been expected. Many whoſe learning 


and liberality of ſentiments do honour to medicine, 


received the book in a manner which at once ſhewed 
their indulgence and the falſity of the opinion bat 
every pbyſician wiſhes to conceal his art; while the more 


ſelfiſh and narrow- minded, generally the moſt nume- 
rous in every profeſſion, have not 
both the book and its author. err 

The reception, however, which this work has 
met with from the Public, merits my moſt grateful 
acknowledgments. As the beſt way of expreſſing 


* 


rally uſeful, by enlarging the prophylaxis, or that part 
which treats of preventing diſcaſes; and by adding 


many articles which had been entirely omitted in the - 
former impreſſions, It is needleſs to enumerate theſe 


additions; I ſhall only ſay, that 1 hope they will be 
found real improvementn. 

The obſervations relative to Nurſing and the Ma- 
nagement of Children, were chiefly ſuggeſted by an 
extenſive practice among infants, in a large branch 


© liſhing the following lheets, I was told by 


ailed to perſecute” | | 


theſe, I have endeavoured to render it more gene- 


| 


of the Foundling Hoſpital, where I had an oppor- - 


runity not only of treating the diſeaſes incident to 
childhood, but likewiſe of trying different plans of 
nurſing, and obſerving their effects. Whenever I 


had it in my power to place the children under the 
care of proper nurſes, to inſtruct theſe nurſes in their 


a4 a duty 


— 
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. and to be ſatisfied that they performed it 
very ſew of them died; but when, from diſtance 5 

place, and other unayoidable circumſtances, the 


children were left to the ſole care of mercenary nurſes, 
without any perſon to inſtruct or ng them, 


ſcarce any of them lived. 


This was ſo apparent, as with me to amount ta 
a proof of the following melancholy fact: That al- 


moſt one half of the human ſpecies. periſh i in infancy, by 


improper management or ' neglect, This reflection has 
made me often wiſh to be the happy inſtrument of 
alleviating the miſeries of thoſe folfering Innocents, 
or of reſcuing them from an untimely grave. No 
one, who has not had an opportunity of obſerving 
them, can imagine what abſurd and ridiculous 
practices ſtill prevail in the nurſing and management 
of infants, and what numbers of lives are by that 
means loſt to ſociety. As theſe practices are chiefly 
owing to ignorance, it is to be hoped, that when 
nurſes are better informed, their conduct will be more 
"oper, | 

The application of medicine to the various oc- 


cupations of life has been in general the reſult of 


obſervation. An extenſive eee for ſeveral years, 
in one of the largeſt manufacturing towns in Eng- 
land, afforded me ſufficient opportunities of oh- 
ferving the injuries which thoſe uſeful people ſuſtain 
from their particular employments, and likewiſe of 
trying various methods of obviating ſuch injuries. 
The ſucceſs which attended theſe trials was ſuffi- 
cient to encourage this attempt, which I hope will 
be of uſe to thoſe who are under the neceſſity of 
earning their bread by ſuch epd as are 
unfavourable to health. i 
do not mean to intimidate men, far leſs to in- 
ſinuate that even thoſe arts, the practice of which 
is attended with ſome degree of danger, ſhould nor 
be carried on; but to guard the Jeſs cautious and 
unwary againſt thoſe dangers which they | have it in 
9 their 
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| New e to avoid, and which they often, through JEW, 
maere ignorance, incur. As every occup ition "1h - * 
life diſpoſes thoſe who follow -it- to. ſome — | 
diſeaſcs more than to others, it is certainly of im . | 
portance to know theſe, in order that people may be "4 
ypon their guard againſt them. It is always better to | 
be warned of the approach of an enemy, than to be 
ſurprized by him, — den there is a poſſibility 
of avoiding the danger. - "Y 
The obſervations * Diet, Air, Exerciſe, 585 | 
| &c. are of a more general nature, and have not | 
eſcaped the attention of phyſicians" in any age. 
They are ſubjects of too great importance, how- 3 
ever, to be paſſed over in an attempt of this kind, | 
and can never be ſufficiently recommended. The | 
man who pays a proper attention to theſe, will fel- | 
dom need the phyſician; and he who daes not, will 7 
ſeldom enjoy health, let him employ as many Phy- 
cians as he pleaſes. 
Though we have endeavoured to point out the - 
cauſes of 'diſeaſes, and to put people upon their * 
guard againſt them, yet it muſt be acknowledged 1 
that they are often of ſuch a nature as to admit of [ 
being removed only by the diligence and aftivity +. } 
of the public magiſtrate. We are forry, indeed, 
to obſerve, that the power of the magiſtrate is ſel- 
dom exerted in this country for the preſervation of 
health. The importance of a proper medical po- | 
lice” is either not ynderſtood, or little regarded. | |. 
Many things highly injurious to the public health 
gre daily practiſed with impunity, while others, {44 
abſolytely neceſſary for its preſervation, are entirely | 
neglected, 
Some of the public means of preſerving health 
are mentioned in the general prophylaxis, as the 
inſpection of proyiſions, widening the ſtreets of great 
towns, keeping them clean, ſupplying the inhabitants 
with wholeſome water, &c.; but they are paſſed over 
in a very curſory manner. A proper atteation ta 
ö theſe 
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 theſe-would have ſwelled this volume to to6 large a 
ſize; I have therefore, reſerved r for * [ubjert 
of a future publication. 

In the treatment of difeaſes, 1 hure been 
batly attentive to regimen, The generality of 
people lay too much - ſtrefs upon Medicine, and 
truſt too little to their own endeavours, It is al. 
ways in the power of the patient, or of © thoſe 
about him, to do as much towards his recovery as 
can be effected by the phyſician. By not attending 
to this, the deſigns of Medicine are often fruſtrated; 

and the patient, by purſuing a wrong plan of regi- 
men, not only defeats the Doctor's endeavours, but 
renders them dangerous. ] have often known patients 
killed by an error in regimen, when they were uſing 
very proper medicines. It will be ſaid, the phyſician 
always orders the regimen, when he preſcribes a me- 
dicine. I wiſh it were ſo, both for the honour of the 
Faculty and the ſafety of their patients; bor phyſici- 
ans, as well as other people, are too little attentive 
to this matter. 

Though many reckon it doubtful whether 
phyſic is more beneficial or hurtful to mankind, 
yet all allow the neceſſity and importance of a pro- 
per regimen in diſeaſes. Indeed the very appe- 
rites of the ſick prove its propriety. No man in 
his ſenſes ever imagined that a perſon in a fever, 
for example, could eat, drink, or conduct himſelf 
in the ſame manner as one in perfect health. This 

art of medicine, therefore, is evidently founded 
in Nature, and is every way conſiſtent with reaſon 
and common ſenſe. Had men been more atten- 
tive to it, and leſs ſolicitous in hunting after ſecret 
remedies, Medicine had never become an object of 

ridicule, 
This ſeems to have been the firſt idea of Me- 
dicine, The ancient phyſicians acted chiefly in 
the capacity of nurſes. They went very little be- 
yond aliment in their preſcriptions ; and even _ 
they 
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— Als attending 
e .through the whole courſe 


they Err, 
the ſick for 


of rhe diſeaſe "which. — them an opportunity 


not only of marking the changes of difeaſes with 
great accuracy, but likewiſe of obſerving the effects 
of their different ne nen 
BT ain 9/213 | 
The learned Dr. Ae e that by: 4 
proper attention to thoſe. things which are almoſt 
within the teach of every body, more good and leſs 
miſchief will be done in acute diſeaſes, than by 
medicines improperly and unſeaſonably adininiſter- 
ed ʒ and that great cures may be effected in chro- 
nical diſtempers, by a proper regimen of the diet 
only. So entirely do the Doctor's ſentiments and 
mine agree, that I would adviſe every perſon, ig - 
norant of phyſic, to confine his practice ſolely to 
diet, and the other parts of regimen; by which means 
he may often do much , and can ſeldom do 
any hurt. : 

This ſeems alſo to have been the opinion of the 
ingenious Dr. Huxham, who obſerves, that we often 
leek from Art, what all- bountiful Nature moſt rea- 
. dily, and as effeQually, offers us, had we- diligence 
and ſagacity enough to obſerve and make uſe of 
them; that the dietetic part of medicine is not ſo 
much ſtudied as it ought to bez and that, though - 
leis pompous, yet it is the moſt natural method uf g 
curing diſeaſes. 

To render this book more generally ue 10 
ever, as well as more acceptable to the intelligent 
part of mankind, I have in moſt diſeaſes, beſides 
regimen, recommended ſome of the moſt ſimple and 
approved forms of medicine, and added ſuch cau- 
tions and directions as ſeemed neceſſary for. their ſafe 
adminiſtration. It would no doubt have been more 
acceptable to many, had the book abounded with 
pompous preſcriptions, and promiſed great cures in 
conſequence of their uſe; but this was not my plan: 

1 think 
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I think 'the adminiftration of medicines always doubt. 
ful, -and often dangerous, and would: much rather 
teach men how to avoid the neceſſity of og them, 
than how they ſhould be uſed. -/ 

Several medicines, and thoſe of conkderable. ef. 
ficacy, may be adminiſtered; with great freedom and 
ſafety. Phyſicians generally trifle a long time 
with' medicines. before they learn their proper uſe. 
Many peaſants at preſent know better how to ule 
ſome of the moſt important articles in the materia 
midica, than phyſicians did a century ago; and 
doubtleſs the ſame obſervation will hold with regard 
to others ſome time hence. Wherever I was. con- 
vinced that medicine might be uſed with ſafety, or 
where the cure depended chiefly upon it, I have 
taken care to recommend it; but where it was 
either highly dangerous, or not very n. it is 
omittec. 

I have not troubled. the reader with an uſeleſs 
parade of quotations from different authors, but 
have in general adopted their obſervations where 
my own were either defective, or totally wanting, 
Thoſe to whom 1 am "moſt obliged are, Ramazini, 
Arbuthnot, and Tiſſot ; the laſt of which, in his 
Avis au Peuple, comes the neareſt to my views of 
any author which 1 have ſeen. Had the Doctor's 

lan been as complete as the execution is maſterly, 
we ſhould: have had no occaſion for any new treat- 
tiſe of this kind ſoon; but by confining himſelf to 
the acute diſeaſes, he has in my opinion omitted 
the moſt uſeful. part of the ſubject. People in acute 
diſeaſes may ſometimes be their own phyſicians 
but in chronic caſes, the cure muſt ever depend 
chiefly upon the patient's own endeavours, The 
Doctor has alſo paſſed over the Prephylaxis, or pre- 
ventive part of medicine, very ſlightly, though it 
is certainly of the greateſt importance in ſuch a 
work. He had no doubt his reaſons for ſo doing, 


and I am fo far from finding fault with him, that I 
think 


head and to his heart. 


Several other foreign -phyſicians of | emiſhetics. 
have written on nearly the {ame plan with Tiſſot, a4 


the Baron Van Swieten, - phyſician to their Imperial 


| Majeſties; M. Roſen, firſt Phyfician of the Eing- 
dom of Sweden, &c. 3 but theſe gentlemen's ptö- 


ductions have never come to my hand. I cannot 
help wiſhing, however, that ſome of our diſtinguiſh- 
ed countrymen would follow their example. There 
ſtill remains much to be done on this ſubject, and 
it does not appear to me how any man could better 
employ his time or talents, than in eradicating hurt- 
ful prejudices, and ane en ieee among 
the le. 

Thy ſome of the faculty diſapprove of every 


attempt of this nature, imagining that it mult totally 


deſtroy their influence. Bur this notion appears to 
me to be as abſurd” as it is illiberal. People in dif- 
treſs will always apply for relief to men of ſuperior 
abilities, when they have it in their power; and they 
will do this with far greater confidence and readineſs 
vhen they believe that Medicine is a rational ſcience, 


than when they take ir to be only a matter of mere 


conjecture. a 
Though I have oed to aber this Treas 
tiſe — and uſeful, yet I found it impoſlible to 


avoid ſome terms of art; but thoſe are in general | 


either explained, or are ſuch as moſt people under- 
ſtand, In ſhort, I have endeavoured to conform 
my ſtyle to the capacities of mankind in general; 
and, if my readers do not flatter either themſelves 
or me, with ſome degree of ſucceſs. On a medi- 
cal ſubject, this is not ſo eaſy a matter as ſome 
may imagine. To make a ſhew of learning is eaſter 
than to write plain ſenſe, eſpecially in a ſcience which 
has been kept at ſuch a diſtance from common 
obſervation. It would however be no difficult 
matter to prove, that every thing valuable in the 

practical 


| FREF&0®9 
think his parforvitide does great honour both to his | 
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practical part of Medicine is wichin the Teach of com- 


mon abilities. 


It would be ungenerous dot to expreſs my warm - 
eſt acknowledgments to thoſe Gentſemen WHO have 


endeavoured to extend the uſefulneſs of this Per- 


formance, by tranſlating it into the language of 
their. reſpective countries. Moſt of them have not 


only given elegant tranſlations of the Book, but have 


alſo. enriched. it with many uſeful obſervations; by 
which it is rendered more complete, and better adapt- 


ed to the climate and the conſtitutions. of their coun- 


trymen. To the learned Dr. Duplanil of Paris, 
phyſician to the Count d' Artois, I lie under particular 
obligations; as this Gentleman has not only conſider- 
ably enlarged my treatiſe, but, by his very ingenious 
and uſeful notes, has rendered it fo popular on the 
Continent, as to occaſion its being tranſlated into all 


the languages of modern Europe. 


I have only to add, that the book has not more 
exceeded my expectations in its ſucceſs, than in the 
effects it has produced. Some of the moſt perni- 
cious practices, with regard to the treatment of the 
ſick, have already given place to a more rational 
conduct; and many of the moſt hurtful prejudices, 
which ſeemed to be quite infurmountable, have in, 
a great meaſure yielded to better information. Of 
this a ſtronger inſtance cannot be given than the 
inoculation of the ſmall- pox. Few mothers, ſome 
years ago, would ſubmit to have their children inocu- 
lated even by the hand of a Phyſician; yet nothing 


is more certain, than that of late many of them 


have performed this operation with their own hands; 
and as their ſucceſs has been equal to that of the 
moſt dignified inoculators, there is little reaſon to 
doubt that the practice will become general. When- 
ever this ſhall be the caſe, more lives will be ſaved by 
inoculation alone, than are at preſent by all the en- 
deavours of the Faculty. 
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HE — in \ Medicine, 4 the; re- 
vival of learning, have by no means kept 
pace wich thoſe of the other arts. The reaſon 1s 
abvious. Medicine has been ſtudied by few, ex- 
cept thoſe who intended to live by it as a buſineſs. 
Such, either from a miſtaken zeal for-the honour'of 
Medicine, or to raiſe their own importance, have 
endeavoured to diſguiſe and conceal the art. Me- 
dical authors have generally written in a foreign lan- 
guage z and thoſe who were unequal to this taſk, 
have even valued themſelves upon couching, at leaſt, 
their preſcriptions, in terms and characters unintelli- 
gible to the reſt of mankind. 

The contentions of the clergy, which happened 
ſoon after · the reſtoration of learning, engaged the 
attention of mankind, and paved the way for that 
freedom of thought and inquiry, which has ſince 
prevailed in _ Ever of Europe with regard to 
religious matters. man took a fide in thoſe 
bloody diſputes z gentleman, that he 
might diſtinguiſh himſelf on one ſide or other, was | 
inſtructed in Divinity. This taught people to think 
and reaſon for themſelves in matters of religion, and 
at laſt totally deſtroyed that complete and abſolute 
dominion which the clergy had obtained over the 
minds of men. 

The ſtudy of Law has likewiſe, in moſt civilized 
nations, been juſtly deemed a neceſſary part of the 
education of a gentleman. gentleman ought 
certainly to know at leaſt the laws of his own coun- 
1 . if he were alſo acquainted with thoſe of 
5 others, 
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others, it might be more than barely an ornament = 
to him. 

The different branches of Philoſophy have alſo 
of late been very univerſally ſtudied by all who 
pretended to ai liberal education. The advantages 
of this are manifeſt, It frees the mind from pre- 
judice and ſuperſtition; fits it for the inveſtigation 
of truth; induces habits of reaſoning and judging 
properly; opens an inexhauſtible ſource 3 enter- 
tainment; paves the way to the improvement of 
arts and agriculture; and qualiftes men for acting 
with propriety in the moſt important Rations of 
life. 

Natural Hiſtory has likewiſe become an KE ect of 
eneral attention; and it well deſerves to — ſo. 

leads to diſcoveries of the greateſt importance. 
Indeed agriculture, the moſt uſeful of all arts, is 
only a branch of Natural Hiſtory, and can never 
arrive at a high degree of 8 where the 
ſtudy of that ſcience is neglecte 21 4124 | 

Medicine however has not, as far as I knew; in 
any country, been reckoned a neceſſary part of the 
education of a gentleman. But ſurely no ſufficient, 
reaſon can be aſſigned for this omiſſion, ; No ſcience. 
lays open a more extenſive field of uſeful knowledge, 
or affords more ample entertainment to an inquiſitive 
mind. Anatomy, Botany, Chymiſtry, and the 
Materia Medica, are all branches of Natural Hiſtory, 
and are fraught with ſuch amuſement and utility, 
that the man who entirely neglects them has but a 
ſorry claim either to taſte or learning. If a gentle- 
man has a turn for obſervation, ſays an excellent 
and ſenſible writer , ſurely the natural hiſtory of 
his own ſpecies is a more iſtereſting ſubject, yay pre- 
ſents a more ample field for the exertion of genius, 
2 the natural hiſtory of ſpiders and cockle- 

Ils. 
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We do not mean that every man ſhould become 
a phyſician. This would he an attempt as ridicu- 
lous as it is impoſſible. All we plead for is, that 
mea of ſenſe and learning ſhould be ſo far acquaint- 
ed with the general principles of Medicine, as to 
be in a condition to derive from it ſome of thoſe 
advantages with which it is fughtz and at the 
ſame time to guard themſelves. againſt the deſtruc- 
tive influences of Ignorance, Superſtition, and 
Quackery. 8 | 
As matters ſtand at preſent, it is eaſier to cheat 
a man out of his life than of a ſhilling, and almoft 
impoſſible either to detect or pumſh the offender. 
| Notwithſtanding this, people ſtill ſhut their eyes, 
and take every thing upon truſt that is adminiſter- 
ed by any Pretender to Medicine, without daring 
to aſk him a reaſon for any part of his conduct. 
Implicit faith, every where elle the object of ridi- 
cule, .is ſtill ſacred here, Many of the faculty are 
no doubt worthy of all the confidence that can be 
repoſed in them; but as this can never be the 
character of every individual in any profeſſion, it 
would certainly be for the ſafety, as well as the honour, 
of mankind, to have, fome check upon the conduct 
' of thoſe to whom = entruſt ſo valuable a treaſure 
as health, a oy 
The veil of myſtery, which ſtill hangs over me- || 
dicine, renders it not only a conjectural, but even | 
a ſuſpicious art. This has been long ago removed 
from the other ſciences, which induces many to be- \ 
lieve that Medicine is a mere trick, and that it will 
not bear a fair and candid examination, Medicine, 
however, needs only to be better known, in order to 
{-cure the genera] eſteem of 'mankind. Its precepts - 
are ſuch as every wiſe man would chooſe to obſerve, 
and it forbids nothing but what is incompatible with 
true happinels, » L 
b Diſguiſing 
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Diſguiſing Medicine not only retards its im- 
provement as a ſcience, but expoſes the profeſſion 
to ridicule, and is injurious to the true intereſts of 
ſociety. An art founded on obſervation can never 

arrive at any high degree of improvement, while 
it is confined to a few who make a trade of it. 
The united obſervations of all the ingenious and 
ſenſible part of mankind, would do more in a few 
years towards the improvement of Medicine than 
thoſe of the Faculty alone in a great many. Any 
man can tell when a medicine gives him eaſe as 
well as a phyſician; and if he only knows the 
name and «doſe of the medicine, and the name of 
the diſeaſe, it is ſufficient to perpetuate the fact. Yet 
the man who adds one ſingle fact to the ſtock of 
medical obſervations, does more real ſervice to the 
art, than he who writes a volume in ſupport of ſome 
favourable hypotheſis. | 
Very few of the valuable diſcoveries in Medicine 
have been made by phyſicians. They have in general 
either been the effect of chance or of neceſſity, and 
have been uſually oppoſed by the Faculty, till every 
one elſe was convinced of their importance, An im- 
plicit faith in the opinions of teachers, an attachment 
to ſyſtems and eſtabliſhed forms, and the dread of 
reflections, will always operate upon thoſe who follow 
Medicine as a trade. Few improvements are to be 
expected from a man who might ruin his character 
and family by even the ſmalleſt deviation from an 
eſtabliſhed rule. | ; 

If men of letters, ſays the author of the per- 
formance quoted above, were to claim their right 
of inquiry into a matter that ſo nearly concerns 
them, the good effects of Medicine would ſoon 
appear. Such men would have no leparate intereſt 
from that of the art. They would detect and ex- 
poſe aſſuming Ignorance under the maſk of _—_ 
| ES . and 
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and Importance, and would be the judges and pa- ; 


trons of modeſt merit. Not having their under- 
ſtandings perverted in their youth by falſe theories, 
unawed by authority, and unbiaſſed by intereſt, 
they would canvaſs with freedom the molt univer- 
ſilly received principles in Medicine, and expoſe 
the uncertainty of many of thoſe doctrines, of 
which a phyſician dares not ſo much as ſeem to 
doubt. „ 

No argument, continues he, can be brought 
againſt laying open Medicine, which does not ap- 
ply with equal, if not greater force, to religion; 
yet experience has ſhewn, that ſince the laity have 
aſſerted their right. of inquiry into theſe. ſubjects, 
Theology, conſidered as a ſcience, has, been im- 
proved, the intereſts of real religion have been 

omoted, and the clergy have become a more 
13 a more uſeful, and a more reſpectable body 
of men, than they ever were in the days of their greateſt 
power and ſplendour. , 9 n 

Had other medical writers been as honeſt as this 
3 the art had been upon a very different 
ooting at this day. Moſt of them extol the merit 
of thoſe men who brought Philoſophy out of the 
ſchools, and ſubjected it to the rules of common 
ſenſe. But they never conſider that Medecine, at 
preſent, is in nearly the ſame ſituation as Philoſophy 
was at that time, and that it. might be as much im- 
proved by being treated in the fame manner. Indeed, 
no ſcience can either be rendered rational or uſeful, 
without being ſubmitted to the common ſenſe and 
reaſon of mankind. Theſe alone ſtamp a value upon 
ſcience ; and what will not bear the teſt of theſe ought 
to be rejected. 3 

I know it will be ſaid, that diffuſing medical 
knowledge among the people might induce them 
to tamper with Medicine, and to truſt to their own 
{kill inſtead of calling 9 The reverſe MX 
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this however is true. Perſons who have mo 

knowledge in theſe matters, are commanly mot 

ready both to aſk and follow advice, when it is 
neceſſary. The ignorant are always moſt apt to 
| / tamper with Medicine, and have the leaſt confidence 
| in phylicians. Inſtances of this are daily to be met 
| with among the ignorant peaſants, who, while they 
247 abſolutely refuſe to take a medicine which has been 
Y preſcribed by a phyſician, will ſwallow with greedineſg 

| any. thing that is recommended to. them by their 
| credulous neighbours. Where men will a& even 
| without knowledge, -it 1s certainly more rational ta 
| afford them all the light we can, than to leave them 

entirely in the dark. 

It may alſo be alleged, that laying Medicine more 
open to mankind would leſſen their faith in ir. This 
would indeed be the caſe with regard to ſome; but it- 
would have a quite contrary effect upon others. I 

| know many people who have the utmoſt dread and 
horror of every thing preſcribed by a phyſician, 
but who will / nevertheleſs very readily take a medi- 
cine which they know, and whoſe qualities they are 
in ſome meaſure acquainted with. Hence it is evi- 
dent, that the dread ariſes from the door, not 
from the drug. Nothing ever can or will inſpire 
mankind with an abſolute confidence in phyſicians, 
but an open, frank, and undiſguiſed behaviour. 

While the leaſt ſhadow of myſtery remains in the 

conduct of the Faculty, doubts, jealouſies, and ſuſ- 

picions, will ariſe in the minds of men, 

No doubt caſes will ſometimes occur, where a 
prudent phyſician may find it expedient to diſguiſe 
| | a medicine. The whims and humours of men 
q . muſt be regarded by thoſe who mean to do them 
ſervice; hut this can never affect the general ar- 
gument in favour of candour and openneſs. A 
man might as well allege, becauſe there are knaves 
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| ad fools in the world, that he ought to take every 

one he meets for ſuch, and to treat him accordingly. 
A ſenſible phyfician will always know where diſguiſe 
is neceſſary ; but it ovght never to appear on the face 
of his general conduct. r 
The appearance of myſtery in the conduct of 
1 - not only renders their art ſuſpicious, but 
lays the foundations of Quackery, which is the 
diſgrace of Medicine. No two characters can be 
more different than that of the honeſt phyſician and 
the quack; yet they have generally been very much 
confounded. The line between them is not” ſuffi- 
ciently apparent; at leaſt is too fine for the gene- 
ral eye. Few perſons are able to diſtinguiſh ſuffici- 
ently between the conduct of that man who ad- 
miniſters a ſecret medicine, and him who writes 
a preſcription in myftical characters and an un- 
known tongue. Thus the conduct of the honeſt 
phyfician, which needs no diſguiſe, gives a ſanction 
to that of the villain, whoſe ſole conſequence depends 
. CE 
No laws will ever be able to prevent quackery, 
While people believe that the quack is as honeſt. a 
man, and as well qualified, as the phyſi ian. A very 
ſmall degree of medical knowledge, however, 'would 
be ſufficient to break this ſpell; and nothing elſe 
can effectually undeceive them. It is the ignorance 
and credulity of the multitude, with regard to medi- 
cine, which renders them ſuch an eaſy prey to every 
one who has the hardineſs to attack them on this 
quarter. Nor can the evil be remedied by any other 
means but by making them wiſer. „ 
The moſt effectual way to deſtroy quackery in 
any art or ſcience, is to diffuſe the knowledge of it 
among mankind. Did phyſicians write their pre- 
ſcriptions in the common language of the country, 
and explain their intentions to the patient, as far as 
he could underſtand them, it would enable him to 
| b 3 know 
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know'when the medicine had the deſired effect 3 
would inſpire him with abſolute confidence in the 


phyſician ; and would make him dread and deteſt 


every man who pretended to cram a ſecret medicine 


down his throat. | 1 | 
Men in the, different ſtates of ſociety, have very 


different views of the ſame object. Some time ago 


it was the practice of this country for every perſon to 


ſay his prayers in Latin, whether he knew any thing 


of that language or not. This conduct, though ſacred 
in the eyes of our anceſtors, appears ridiculous enough 
to us; and doubtleſs ſome parts of ours will ſeem as 
ſtrange to poſterity. Among theſe we may reckon 
the preſent mode of medical preſcription, which, we 
venture to affirm, will ſome time hence appear to have 
been completely ridiculous, and a very high burleſque 


upon the common ſenſe of mankind. 


But this practice is not only ridiculous, it is like- 
wiſe dangerous, However capable phyſicians may 
be of writing Latin, I am certain apothecaries are not 
always in a condition to read it, and that dangerous 
miſtakes, in conſequence of this, often happen. But 
ſuppoſe the apothecary ever ſo able to read the phy- 
ſician's preſcription, he is generally otherwiſe em- 
ployed, and the buſineſs of making up preſcriptions 


is left entirely to the apprentice, By this means the 
. greateſt man in the kingdom, even when he employs, 


a firſt-rate phyſician, in reality truſts his life in the 
hands of an idle boy, who has not only the chance 
of being very ignorant, but likewiſe giddy and care- 
leſs, Miſtakes will ſometimes happen in ſpite - of the 
greateſt care; but, where human lives are concerned, 


all poſſible methods ought certainly to be taken to 
prevent them. For this reaſon, the preſcriptions of 


phyſicians, inſtead of being couched in myſtical 
characters and a dead language, ought, in my humble 
opinion, to be conceived in the moſt plain and obvious 


terms imaginable. ; 
Diffuſing 
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Diffuſing medical knowledge among the people 
would not only tend to improve the art and to baniſh” 
quackery, but likewiſe to render Medicine more uni- 
verſally uſeful, by extending its benefits to ſociety. 
However long Medicine may have been known as a 
ſcience, we will venture to ſay, that many of its moſt 
important purpoſes to ſociety have either been over- 
looked, or very little attended to. The cure of diſeaſes 
is doubtleſs a matter of great importance; but the. 
preſervation of health is of ſtill greater. This is the 
concern of every man, and ſurely what relates to it 
ought to be rendered as plain and obvious to all as 


poſſible. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that men can be 


ſufficiently upon their guard againſt diſeaſes, who 
are totally ignorant of their cauſes. Neither can the 
iſlature, in whoſe power it is to do much more 
for preſerving the public health than can ever be done 
by the Faculty, exert that power with propriety, and 
to the greateſt advantage, without ſome degree of 
medical knowledge. 3 
Men of every occupation and condition in life 
might avail themſelves of a degree of medical 
knowledge; as it would teach them to avoid the 
dangers peculiar to their reſpective ſtations; which 
is always eaſier than to remove their effects. Me- 
dical knowledge, inſtead of being a check upon 
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the enjoyments of life, only teaches men how ro 


make the moſt of them. It has indeed been faid, 
that to live medically, is to live miſerably: but it 


might with equal propriety be faid that to live ra- 


tionally is to live miſerably. Tf phyſicians ob- 
trude their own ridiculous whims upon mankind, 
or lay down rules inconſiſtent with reaſon or com- 
mon ſenſe, no doubt they will be deſpiſed. But 
this is not the fault of medicine. It -propoſes no 
rules that I know, but ſuch as are perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the true enjoyment of life, and every 
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0 A conducive to the real happineſs. of man- | 
I 8 

We are ſorry indeed to obſerve, that Medicine 
has hitherto hardly been conſidered as a popular 


 _ ſcience, but as a branch of knowledge ſolely con- 


fined to a particular ſet of men, while all the reſt 
have been taught not only to negle&, but even to 
dread and deſpiſe it, It will however appear, upon 
a more ſtrict examination, that no ſcience better de- 
ſerves their attention, or is more eapable of being 
rendered generally uſeful. | 
People are told, that if they dip the leaſt into 
medical knowledge, it will render them fanciful, 
and make them believe they have every diſeaſe 
of which they read. This I am ſatisfied will 
ſeldom be the caſe with ſenſible people; and ſuppoſe 
it were, they muſt ſoon be undeceived, A ſhort 
time will ſhew them their error, and a little more 
reading will infallibly correct it. A fingle inſtance 
will ſhew the abſurdity of this notion. A ſenſible 
lady, rather than read a medical performance, which 
would inſtruct her in the management of her children, 
generally leaves them entirely to the care and conduct 
of the moſt ignorant, credulous, and ſuperſtitious 
part of the human ſpecies, | 
No part of medecine .is of more general im- 
portance than that which relates to the nurſing 
and management of children, Yer .few parents 
pay a pee attention to it, They leave the ſole 
care of their tender offspring, at the very time 
when care and attention are moſt neceſſary, to hire- 
lings, who are either too negligent to do their duty 
or too ignorant to know it. We will venture to 
affirm, that more human lives are loſt by the care- 
leſſneſs and inattention of parents and nurſes, than 
are ſaved by the Faculty; and that the joint and 
well conducted endeavours, both of private per- 
| 9 ſons. 
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© ſons and the public, for the preſervation of infant 


lives, would be of more advantage to ſociety than 
f 2 whole art of Medicine, upon its preſent foor- 


She bens dm of Medicine, as a trade, will ever 5 
| be confined to thoſe who are able to pay for them: 


and of courſe, the far greater part o mankind will 
be every where deprived of them. Phyſicians, like 
other people, muſt live by their employment, and 
the poor muſt either want advice altogetl.er, or 


take up with that which is. worſe than none. There 


are not however any where wanting well diſpoſed 
people, of better ſenſe, who are willing to ſupply 


the defect of medical advice to the poor, did not 


their fear of doing ill often ſuppreſs their inclination 
to do good. Such people are often deterred from 
the moſt noble and praiſe-worthy. actions, by the 
fooliſh alarms ſounded in their ears by a ſet of men 


who, to raiſe their own. importance, magnify the 
difficulties of doing good, find fault with what is 
_ truely. commendable, and fleer at every attempt to 


relieve the ſick which is not conducted by the 


preciſe rules of Medicine. Theſe gentlemen 'muſt - 


however excuſe me for ſaying, that I have often 
known ſuch well · diſpoſed perſons do much good; 
and that their practice, which is generally the 
reſult of good ſenſe and obſervation, aſſiſted by 
a little medical reading, is frequently more ra- 
tional than that of the ignorant retainer to phyſic, 
who deſpiſes both reaſon and obſervation, that be 
may go wrong by rule; and who, while he is doſing; 
his patient with medicines often neglects other things 
of far greater importance. 

Many things are neceſſary for the ſick belides 
medicine. Nor is the perſon who takes care to 


procure. theſe for them, of leſs importance than a 


phyſician, The poor oftener periſh. in diſeaſes for 
want of proper nurſing than of medicine. They 
are 
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are frequently in want of even the neceſſaries of 
life, and ſtill more ſo of what is proper for a ſick- 
bed. No one can imagine, who has not been a 
witneſs of theſe fituations, how much good a well- 
diſpoſed perſon may do, by only taking care to 
have ſuch wants ſupplied. There certainly cannot 


de a more neceſſary, a more noble, or a more god- 
like action, than to adminiſter to the wants of our 


fellow. creatures in diſtreſs. While virtue or re- 


ligion are known among - mankind, this conduct 
will be approved ; and while Heaven is juſt it muſt 
be rewarded ! 

Perſens who do not chooſe to adminiſter medi- 
cine to the ſick, may nevertheleſs direct their re- 
oimen, An eminent medical author has ſaid, 
That by diet alone all the intentions of Medicine 
may be anſwered * No doubt a great many of them 
may; but there are other things beſide diet, which 
ought by no means to be neglected. Many hurt- 
ful and deſtructive prejudices, with regard to the 
treatment of the ſick, ſtill prevail among the peo- 
ple, which perſons of better ſenſe and learning 
alone can eradicate. To guard the poor againſt 
the influence of theſe prejudices, and to inſtil into 
their minds ſome juſt ideas of the importance of 
proper food, freſh air, cleanlineſs, and other pieces 
of regimen neceſſary in diſeaſes, would be a work 
of great merit, and productive of many happy 
conſequences. A proper regimen, in moſt diſeaſes, 
is at leaſt equal to medicine, and in many of them it 
is greatly ſuperior, | | 

To aſſiſt the well-meant endeavours of the hu- 
mane and benevolent in relieving diſtreſs; to eras 
dicate dangerous and hurtful prejudices ; to guard 
the ignorant and credulous againſt the frauds and 
impoſitions of quacks and impoſtors; and to ſhew 
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men what is in their own power, both with regard to 
the prevention and cure of diſeaſes, are certainly ob- 


jets worthy of the phyſician's attention, Theſe were 


the leading views in compoſing and publiſhing the 
following s. They were ſuggeſted by an attention 
to the conduct of mankind, with regard to Medicine, 


in the courſe of a pretty long practice in different 


parts of this iſland, during which the author has 
often had occaſion to wiſh that his patients, or thoſe 


about them, had been poſſeſſed of ſome ſuch plain 
directory for regulating their conduct. How far he 
has ſucceeded in his endeavours to ſupply this defi- 


ciency, muſt be left to others to determine: but if 
they be found to contribute in any meaſure towards 


alleviating the calamities of mankind, he will think 


his labour very well beſtowed. 
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ANY who peruſe the Dowegric Mzoicive 
have expreſſed a wiſh that the, catalogue of 
, ks Tu contained in that book ſhould be more 
extenſive, and likewiſe that the doſe of each article 
ſhould be aſcertained, as they are often at a loſs to 
know-how to adminiſter even thoſe medicines, the 
names of which they meet with in almoſt every medi- 
cal author. To obviate this objection, and furniſh a 
greater ſcope to thoſe who may wiſh to employ more 
articles than are contained in the Diſpenſatory annexed 
to the above work, the following Liſt of Simples 
and Compaunds, taken from the moſt improved Dif- 
penſatories, is now inſerted. 

To prevent miſtakes, the Engliſh name of e 
medicine is not only uſed, but the different i 
are arranged according to the order of the Engliſh 
alphabet. and the ſmalleſt and largeſt doſe placed 
oppoſite to each article. The doſes indeed refer ta 
adults, but may be adapted to different ages by 
attending to the rules laid down in the Introduc- 
tion to the Appendix, p. 687. Short cautions are oc- 
caſionally inſerted 2 ſuch articles as * to be 
uſed with care. 

Though a greater variety of medicines. is con. 
tained in this than in ,any former edition of the 
Domeſtic Medicine, « he Author would adviſe 
thoſe who peruſe ir, as "far as poſſible, to adhere to 
ſimplicity in practice. Diſeaſes are not cured by 
the multiplicity of medicines, but by their proper 
application. A few ſimples, judiciouſſy admini- 
ſtered, and accdmpanied with a proper regimen, will 
do more good, than a farrago of medicines employed. 


at random. 
A LIST 


* 


* . 
— — — 


— o—o_ "WP... ”- 


1 10 1 
A LIST of the MEDICINES commonly uſed 
in "POT with their N 2 


A 
A CACIA, the expreſſed juice, 


Acid, the acetous 

n— rriatic 
„ nitrous, diluted 
—— , Vitriolic, diluted 
Ather, vitriolic — 
Ethiops, mineral 
Aloes — 
Alum — 

, burned 
Auer, prepared 
Ammonzac, gum — 
milk of — 
Angelica,” the root powdered 
Aniſe, the ſeeds — 


Antimony — — — 
, ealcined — 

N : — of — 
Aſafœtida — — 
„ milk ic of — 93 
Aſarum, to provoke ſneezing 

B 
Balſam of capivi — —_ 
Canadian — — 
* of Peru — — 
w— of Toll — — 
Bark, Peruvian, powder — 
Bears foot, powder — — 
Benzoin, reſin of — — 
, lowers of — — 
Biſtort, powder of the root F 
Bleſſed thiſtle — — 
, expreſſed juice of 
Bole, Armenian — — 
„French — — 

Borax — — — 
Broom, aſhes of the tops — 
Burdock, EY of the root —_ 

C 

Calomel _ — — 

Camphor — — — 


from 1 ſcruple to 1 drachm 


2 grains half a — 


1 ſcruple — 1 drachm 
10 drops — 40 drops 
15 drops — 40 drops 
15 drops — 40 drops 
30 drops — 2 drachms 
10 grains — 30 grains 

5 grains — 30 grains 

6 grains — 20 grains 


* grains w_ I} grains 
4 drachm — I drachm 


5 grains — 30 grains 

102. — 1 ounce 
Z drachm — 14 drachm 

10 grains — 1 drachm 
10 grains — 1 drachm 
1 ſcruple — 1 drachm 


grain — 2 grains 
: ains — a dra. 
half os — 1 ounce 


20 drops — 60 drops 


- 
— — — 


2 ſcrup. — 2 drachms 


10 grains — 20 grains 
4 grains — 20 grains 


10 grains — 20 rains 
1 ſeruple — 1 drachm 
10 grains — 1 drachm 


2 dra, — 2 ounces 
10 grains — 2 5 


ins — 40 ant grains 


cruple — 1 drachm 


hs grains — 1 drachm 


1 gr. to 3 gr. alterative 
3 do.to 12 do, purgative 


Cane 


* — 3 9 


2 


Ve 
ve 


| Canella alba, powder of, 


MEDICINES vſed in PRACTICE. un 


Cantharides 
Cardamoms | — 
Cara way feeds 
Caſcarilla bark 
Caſſia, the pulp _ 
Caſtor | — 
Catechu  — 
Camochile, in powder 
Chalk — 
Cinnamon — 
Colocynth — 
Columbo — 
Confection, aromatic 
, opiate — 
Crabs claws, prepared 
Conſerve of roſes = 
of ſquills — 
| - of arum — 
Contrayerva — 
Coriander ſeed — 
Cowhage, the ſpiculæ of one pod 
mixed with honey or molaſſes. 


* 
= 


D 


Dandelyon, expreſſed juice — 
Decoction of Hartſhorn, half a pint, 
repeated as often as neceſſary. 


water, to be taken by tea-cupfuls. 
of Peruvian bar — 
of the inner bark of the elm 
— — of ſarſaparilla = 
| compound 
—— of guaiacum, 3 drachms to 
a pint of water. A pint daily. 


— — — _ — 


E 
EleQuary of caſſia — 


—— of ſcammony — 
——— lenitive, or of ſenna — 
_ of vitriol 3 . 
ecampane, powder of the root 
Extract of es tops © a 
— Peruvian Fark ants 
—— caſcarilla — * 
— — camomile — 2 
——— colocynth — 


III 


of broom, 1 oz. to a pint of 


+ grain 
5 grains 
10 grains 


Io grains 
10 grains 
1 dra. 
20 grains 
20 grains 
20 grains 
15 grains 


10. 


1 dra. 


20 grains 


30 grains 
15 drops 
20 grains 
+ dra. 
10 grains 
IO grains 
20 grains 
5 grams 


from 1 ſcruple to 2 drachms 


— 4 grains 
— 20 grains 
— 40 grains 
— 40 grains 
— 1 02. 


1 drachm 


30 ins 
I . 047 


30 grains 
I Dan 
2 ples 
1 drachm 


Ine 
2 
; 
12 
2 


—ê 3 OZ. 


— I OZ. 

— 1 drachm 
— of mg 
— 50 dro 

— * Stan 
— 1 drachm 
— + drachm 
— + drachm 


— 1 drachm 


ee 


ms, 
nm 

-- < 1 <> 
— 8 — 


nail 


———, cauſtic, in ſome * 
nous vehicle 

—— falt of 

Hellebore, white 

2 black — 

Hemlock, ſhould always be begun in 

very ſinall doſes, of one grain or leſs, 
and gradually increaſed as the con- 
ſtitution will bear. 

Hiera picra 

Honey of ſquills 

— of roſes 

- Hoffman's anodyne liquor 


— 


— 
— — 


2 


Jalap, powder 
Infuſion of Gentian, compound — 


- 


MEDICINES ufed in PRACTICE, 
Extract of gentian, — from 10 grains to 4 drachm 
— — quorice — — 1 dra, — 7 oz. 
— — log wood — — 10 grains — 4 drachm 
— — black hellebore — 3 grains — 10 grains 
(—— jalap — — 10 grains — 20 grains 
W guaiacum — — 10 grains — 20 grains 
——— white poppies — I grain — $5 grains 
— — rue —— — 10 grains — 20 grains 
— — ſavin — — 10 grains — 30 grains 
— — ſenna — — 10 grains — 9 grains 
F 
Fern, powder of the root — Ad. — Z on. 
Far g feed — — wth. grains — 1 drachm 
ox glove, powder of the leaves 4 grain — 3 grains 
or a N infuſed in a pint of 
boiling water, of which a doze is I o. 
Should be adminiſtered with caution, 
G 
Galbanum — — 10 graing — 30 grains 
Galls — — — 10 _ — 20 graing 
Garlic, cloyes of — — No. 1. — No. 6. 
Gentian _ — — 10 grains — 40 grains 
Germander — — 15 grains — 1 rachm 
Ginger — =_ — 5 grains — 20 grains 
Cialeng _ — — 20 grains — 30 grains 
Guaiacum, gum-refin — 10 grains — 30 grains 
Gum arabic — — 15 grains — 1 drachm 
-— gambonge — — 2 grains — 12 grains 
H 
Hart ſhorn, prepared — 20 grains — 1 drachm 
— , ſpints of — _ 10 drops — 40 drops 


2 5 drops — 25 drops 
2 grains — 12 grains 


1 grain — 5 grains 
5 grain — 10 * 


10 grains — 20 grains 
10 grains — 40 grains 

1 drachm— 2 drachms 
20 drops — 60 drops 


10 grains — 40 grainy 
1 ounce — 3 ounces 


Iuf ulign 


r 


% 


MEDICINES uſed ia PRACTICE. = 


Juniper powder of the berries 


Kino, gum ” 


Kermes, juice of 


Dann alrroloured,: gro 


11 


K 


5 | 


—— Icelandic, a * 28 of 


| Lime-water | 


 Lixivium of tartar 


Linſeed, an infuſion 
a quart of water; 


pleaſure, 


Madder powder 
Mace 
Magneſia 


Manna 
Maſtich, gum 
Mercury, erude 


Millipedes 


Muſtard ſeed - 
Myrrh, gum 


Nitre, purified 


—— Linſeed 
— Caſtor 


calcined 


——— calcined 


with chalk 
—— —— corrohre ſublimate 


—— cinnabar of 
yellow emetic, as ſternutory 
Mezereon, decoct. to a pint of water 


Muſk — 


N utmeg 2 — 


Oil of Almonds _ 


of 1 ounce to 
may be uſed at 


M 


ZE ARR 


* 


— — 


| 
1 333 
ml 


| 1 | 


from 2 ounces to '$'bunces 


x ounce — 2 ounces 
10 grains — 30 grains 
5 grains — 20 grains 
2 grains, — 10 grains 
2 grains — 10 grains 
4 grain — 5 rains 


20 grains — 1 


10 grains — 30 


1 drachm — 3 « 


3 grains — 40 grains 
1 ounce — 4 ounce 
4 ounces — 8 ounces. 


15 drops — 40 drops 


1 drachm — 1 drachm 


IO grains — 20 grains 

I 1 

+ ounce — 2 ounces 

10 grains — 30 grains 

I Ounce — 4 ounces 
2 grain — 2 grains 


10 grains — 30 grains 


F grain — x grain 
10 grains — 30 grains 

I grain — 3 grains 
— 2 drachms 
20 grains — 2 drachms 

5 grains — 40 grains 

1 drachm— i ounce 


10 grains — 1 drachm 


10 grains — 30 
6 grains — 5 grins 


x ounce -— 1 ounce * 


2 drachms— 4 ounce 


oY Ollbanum, 


r 


.. — 


— 


K 
* 
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, MEDICINES/ufed/in PRACTICE © 


Olibanum — — from 5 grains to 30 grains 


Onion, expreſſed juice — E 
powerful diure tie 


Opium 2 Lino * — — — 
nar . vi — — — — 
— * of ilk — — 

4 * W's. | P 
Petroleuin - — * — — 
Pills, aloetic — ., — Oy: 
of the gums — IG 
; mercurial — — en 
Pomegranate, powder of — 
Poder, antimonial i 


May. be taken according to the di- 
regions for James 
with which it neatly n 

— of Contrayerva, compound — 
— of Chalk, compound . 


pound, or Dover's powder 


uaſſia — * _ 


Two drachms to a pint of water 


for a decoction, 


vince Teeds, mucilage of, at plea- : 


ſure, to obtund acrimony. 


R 
Rhubarb, powder — — 
Reſin. yellow — — — 
Rue powder - | EN 
- 8 
St. John's wort — — 
Saffron — '— — 1 
Sagapenum — — — 
Salt, Epſom — — — 
— — Glauber — 1 
— of Tartar— — 
Sarſaparilla, powder 33 — 
Scammony — has a 
Senekka — — ena 
Senna — — — 
Soap „00 Jaw ˖—— „ „ — 
9 lees — — — 
5 4 


powder, 


— with opium — 
— of Ipecacuanha, — 


- © x ounce — 2 ounces 


— 4 grain — 2 grains 
4 2 — 30 grains 


chm — I ounce 
3 2 drachms 


10 drops — 30 drops 


0 grains — 30 graing 
10 grains — 30 grains 


10 grains — 20 grains 
20 grains — 1 draehm 
3 grams — 6 grains 


* 


15 grains — 30 grains 


20 grains, — 40 grains 
lo grains — 40 grains 


10 grains — 30 grains 


5 grains — 30 grains | 


10 grains — 4e grains 
3 grains — 20 grains 
20 grains — 40 grains 


20 grains — 1 drachm 
5 grains — 20 grains 
10 grains — 30 grains 
IO graias — 30 grains . 
2 drachms— 1+ ounce 
4drachms— 2 ounces | 
20 grains — + ounce 


— 10 grams — 30 grains 


20 grains — 40 grains 
5 grains — 10 grains 
20 grains '— 40 grains | 
20 grains wr grains 
20 grains — 3 ounce 
10 Crops — 30 drops 
Scurvy 


\ 


Spixit of Mindererus 


ru or, poppies — — 
| — e —— 
of ginger . 


»—— of cantharides — 
*—— of cardamoms — 
—— of caſtor — 
— E of catechu — 
— of Pcruvian bark — 
——— of iron, muriated 
of Columbo — 


TMEDICINES uſed m RACTICE. 


Seung gm expreſſed hee, „ from 


Snake rat 


Sorrel, juice of, deurated | _ 


—— ſweet, of vitrigl. , + — 


— of nitre — 
— of fal ammoniae— 


wo diſtilled -- 1 | 
Spermaceti — 1 — 
Sponge, burned [ — 
Sulphur, flowers 0 — —- 
—— precipitated, of antimony 
Squill, ry e — 


1 


n eee 


Syrups in general — — 
| - 1 


* 


Tat water. A pint daily. 
Tartar, cream of  — == 
- regenerated — 
foluble — 
—— emetic, alterative * 
— as emetio 
Terra japonica 
Tobacco, an infuſion of, 1 Nen e to 
a pint of water; ſhould be adminiſ- 
tered by table ſpoonfuls: ſtrongly 
diuretic. 
Tin, powder of — 
Lis - £2 eqs 
u entine, irits 0 
Tin Rure of = 


— — 


1 — 
—— of aſafcetida — 
of Benzoin, compound 


— — of Gentian, compound 
—=— of guaiacum volatile 
CZ 


ite 


* 
* 


1 unge, to 4 ountes 
20 grains — grains 
Tune ounces 
i drachm— t ounee 
+5 drops 40 drops 
15 drops — 40 drops 

15 drops — 40 drops 


— PHF f — cx 


—— 75 — 
2 drachm — F ounce 
20 grains — 1 drachm- 
20 grains — 1 drachm 


20 grains” — | 1 drachm . 


I grain — 4 grains 
1 grain — 3 grains 
$5 grains '—— 15 grains 
_ drachm— z ounce 


I drachm— 2 drachme 


1 drachm— + ounce-- 


1 drachm — 2 drachms 


- . -- 


; 2 drachma—— 1 onnece © 
- $0 grains — 1 drachm 
2 drachms 7 ounce 
& grain — + grain 
I grain — 3 grains 
20 grains — 40 grains 


20 grains — 1 drachm 
20 grains — 1 drachm 
10 drops — 30 drops 
x ounce — i ounce 

7 drachm — 2 drachms 


+ drachm— 2 drachms 


10 drops — 40 drops 
lo drops — 49 drops 
[ drachm — 8 dunce 
+ drachm— 14 drachm 
1 drachm — 2 drachms 
1 drachm— + ounce ]. 
10 drops — 60 drops 
1 drachm— 3 drachms 
1 drachm— 43 drachms 
1 drachm— 3 drachtng 
Tincture 


——— A” 
—— — tt — 


— X - 


ms mg 
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zxxvi "MEDICINES dd in PRACTICE. 


— niboe. * 
2 ndar, compound 


as emetic 


Wa violent emetic 
Vitri 


—ů— 2 myrrh — — 
— of er * * 
— camphorated, * 
or orie elixir | 
of rhubarb — — 
— — of ſenna — — 
— of ſnake-· root — — 
— of valerian — — 
— —— volatile . 
Tormentil, powder of — 
8 * 

Valerian, powder of — — 
Vinegar, diſtilled — — 


white, as a tonic 
— 2s a quickly 7 

8 — emetic 
— blue, emetic — 


Uva urfi, in powder — 


W 


Water creſs, expreſſed juice of = 


Water, the ſimple diſtilled, 
may generally be given 
Wormwood, — d j Juice 
White lead 
Wine, aloetic 
— antimonial 
— Ipecacuana 


| | ] | | | 


4 N 


1 ſeruple to 1 drachm 


- 1 drachm — + ounce 


2 — 2 drachms 


1 ſeruple — 1 drachm 
10 drops — 40 drops 


- - 


e 


1 drachm — 3 drachms . 


x ounce — 2 ounces 
2 drachms— 1 ounce 


1 drachm — 2 drachms + 


1 drachm — 3 drachms 


1 drachm — 2 drachms 


10 grains — 1 drachm 


20 grains — 2 drachms 
2 drachms— 1 ounce ' 
10 drops — 5 drops 
x ounce — I ounce 
I grain — 2 grains 
2 grains — 5 grains 


20 grains — 1 drachm 


1 grain — 3 grains 
20 grains — 1 


2 ounces 
x ounce — 


4 ounce — 
I grain — 3 grains 
X ounce — li ounce 
20 drops — 2 drachmg 
I drachm— 15 ounce 
x ounce — 2 ounces 


2 ounces 


3 or 402. 


CON. 


* | 7 7 5 
tt. © tage d. - - —_— 
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PART 15 


des the 1.85 Cauſes of 
iſeaſes. 
EA . . 1. , 
7 I 
Diſcaſed Parents Page 


7 : 
—Clothin of Children 99220 


Food of ditto 15 
— Exerciſe of ditto £4) $145 WH 
Bad effects of unwholeſome 

Air upon ditto 30 


Nurſes rs 8 


c 1889850054 
Of the laborious, &. 37 
—the Sedentary _ - 47 


the Studious = 54 


| CHAP. 111. 

Of Aliment 62 
a en 4A*: Iv 

of Dinge 75 

| CHAP.” v. - 

Of Exerciſe —_— — 81 

CHAP. vi. V 

Of Sleep I 

— Clothing - + - 89 

CHAP. VIL | 

Of intemperance - 

1 CH AP. VIII. 0 

Of Cleanlineſs -— 100 

CHAP, ix. n 

Of Infection - 106 
==  ” 3 

Of the Paſſions »;  - 338 

—Anger 71 ye - 112 

—Fear ” 2 ib. 

—Grief » „ 

Lore 119 

—Religious Melancholy 120 
CY A bc. l. 

Of the common evacuatiotis 

I21 

— Stool - = ib. 


— 


* N 2 8. 


— 


of Urine » Page 1 123 


—Perſpiration "Y 


p Beds -- ho 
s Houſes - 130 
Sudden Tranſitions from 

Heat to Colle 1 137 


PART. N.. 
Of Diſeaſes. 
CHA P, XII. 
Of the Knowledge and Cure of 
Diſeaſes - 135 


CHAP. Xt. 

Fevers in general 140 
CHAP: XIV. 

Of intermitting Fevers or 


o ͥ 


CHAP. XVI, 
Of the Pleuriſy — 163 


94 — Baſtard ditto - 169 


——— Paraphrenitis 170 
| c HAT. XVII. 
Inflammation of the Lungs 172 


CHAP, xvIII. 
Of Conſumptions 174 
 - © AP. XI. 
Of the Slow or Nervous: Fever 
1488 


CHAP. xx. 


Malignant, Putrid, or Spotted 


133 
CHAP, XIII. 


Miliary Fever 205 


CH AE. XXII. , 
Remitting Fever 210 


- 


—— 6 


| 
| 
ji 
| 


| CHAP. XXII. 
The Small-pox - Page 214 
Inoculation 7 % 4 227 
„en A4. xiv. 
The Meaſles 240 


Scarlet Fe rer 245 


—Bilious Fever , 247, 
; "CHAP. XXV. 4 
St. Anthon)“ s Fire, 248 
c u Ar. XXI. 
Inflammation of the Brain 254 


CHAP, ""XXV1H, 


; Inflammation of the Eyes 258 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


| The Quinſey — 264 


— Malignant 4 3 
ena r. XXIX. 
Colds and Cougks 3276 
A Common Cough *- 2t0 
Hooping-Congh '- 284 
u AT. | XXX. 
Inflammation of the Stomach 
1 289 
— of the Inteſtines291 
Of the Colic - 295 
Inflammation of the Kidnies301 
- —of the Bladder 304 


n A2. XXXI. 
Of the Cholera Morbus, and 
other exceſſive Diſcharges 
from. the Stomach | and 


Bowels 309 
— a Diarrhœa, or Looſeath 312 
—Vomitting - 315 


C'H A P. XXxXII. 
Diforders of the Kidnies and 
Bladder * 19 
Of the Diabetes, or excaths 
Diſcharge of Urine | - ib. 
— Suppreſlion of ditto 322 


—the Gravel and Stone 324 


go DIG We | 
Involuntary ä of 
Blood 328 
Bleeding at the Noſe 331 
Bleeding and Blind Piles 334 
Spitting of Blood 337 
Vamitting of ditto 341 


Fain of the Stomach, &c. l 


oc the Lirer 305 


A CON TENT 6 


Bloody Urine + Page 342 


— — UX — 
Caliac Paſſion 2 
ee R Ar. ARX TIF 
Of the Head- ach * 
[ Tooth- ach 


Ear- ag 


C H A Fo. XV. 
Of Worm: 

C HAF. — 
Of the faundice s 
C H LE. XXIVII. 
Of the * — 
een XXV. 
Of the Gout: 5 — 380 

CHAP, "Hat, | 
Of the Scurvyy © =» 39 
Serophulss 398 
— 1 403 

YT Y'% yp - 


Of the Aſthma | - 406 
"Em AP. XK. 0 
Of the Apoplexy [+ 019 


CHAT, TI. 
Of Coftiveneſs: - - « 4? 


Want of gd 41 
—Heartburn 418 


Ee HAF. IXLIN. 


Of Nervous Diſeaſes 420 


— Melancholy | - 426 
—»the P alſy - 430 n 


—the Epileply, or r Falling 
Sickneſs - — 132 


the Hiccuß 
ramp of the Stomach $1 
—the Night Mare * & 
—Swoomngs 1 0 
—Flatulencics, or Wind 42. 10 
— Low Spirits — 446, 
i—Hyſteric Affections 447 
— Hypochondrias Affections 
451 
CY? AP, . b 
Diſorders of the Senſes 
—— of the Eye — 
A Gutta Serena th 


y—_—_ AF we 


 Watery or W | 480 
Of the Ear . ib. 


e 


rr 
Short Sightedneſs 15 
Seeing only at too een a 

Squinting - h ry 


-- tance «- +; 
8 


Taſte and Smell Ms - 
-Touch 


un A-. XIV. 
Ofa Scirrhus and Cancer 466 
| C H A P. _XLVI, 

Of Poiſons 63 
Mineral Poiſons as 
— Vegetable ditto | » 

Bites of poiſonous > Animals 47 647 
of the Mad D 

——of the Viper 483 
bf Poiſonous Inſects 486 


——of the Rattle-ſnake 468 


o u A P. XLVII. 4 
Of the Venercal Diſeaſe 489 


o—— V iruleiiGonorrhoa 490 
— Gleets - * 


—Swelled Teſticle - N 
-Buboes 504 
—Chancres - 506 
A Confirmed Lues or Poxʒ 10 
General Obſervations 51 5 


CH A P. XLVIII. 
Diſeaſes of Women 521 


Of the Menſtrual Diſcharge 522 


—Pregnancy - 530 
—Child- birth - 533 
—Barrenneſs - $42 


CH A P. XLIX. 
Diſcaſes of Children 544 
the Meconium 546 
1 Apthæ or Thruth 547 
—Acidities - 


54 
—Galling and Excoriation 550 


—Stoppage of the Noſe ib. 


—Vomitting © =« 551 
—a Looſeneſs - — 
—Eruptions 2 554 
— he Croup — 557 


—Tecthing - 559 


Of the Rickets . 
— Convulfions - 


Water in the Head 


CHAP. Is, 


—Bleding _:. 370 
—lnflammations and Abſceſſes 

WL - 2 
— Burns „5 en e 
—Bruiſes — 582 
Ulcers ene 


c n Ar. LI. 


Of Diſlocations <- 586 


Di ſlocation of the Jaw” 588 
— of the. Neck - 589 
— the Ribs - * 
ol the Elbow — 
——of the Wriſt and Fin- 


gers * 
1 Thigh 
— the Knees 


"——= —of the Ancles 2 | 
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PHE 9 to ttuce diſeaſts fro der oj 

cauſes, we ſhalt take a view of the © 
Gen of mankind” in the fate of infancy. 
this period of our lives, the foundations of a 
ot bad conſtitution ate generally laid; it is therefore 
of importance, that parents be " wel} ad uainted 4 th 
the ke cauſes which may injure” whe h 


r ing. Ws 
1 pears. from he arinual regiſters of Be dead 
aa moſt one half of the children” e Great 


indeed, this may 1 75 a 1 55 evil 3 but on due 
examination, it will be found to be ond of our own 
creating. Were the death of infants a natural evil, 
other animals would be as liable to die young as man z 
but this we find is by no means the caſe. 

"0 may ſeem ſtrange that man, notwithſtandi, ing 
his L. reaſon, ſhould fall ſo far ſhort of other 
animals in the management of his young: But ou 
ſurpriſe will ſoon ceaſe, if we conſider at brutes, 
guided by inſtinct, never err in this reſpect; hile 
man, truſting ſolely to art, is ſeldom right. ere 
a catalogue of thote TR who periſh annually 11 


many, _. . 


- 7 —— 
a 
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will always endeavour to recommend themſelves by 


throughout, we cannot fin 
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art alone exhibited to public view, it would aſtoniſh 


molt people. 
If parents. are above taking care of their children, 


others muſt he employed for that pyrpoſe : theſe 


the appearance of extraordinary ſkill and addreſs. 
By this means ſuch a number gf unneceſſary and de- 
ſtructive articles have been introduced into the diet, 
clothing, ec. of infants, that it is no wonder ſo 
many o them "periſh. . 

Nothing can be more prepoſterous than a mother 
who thinks it below her to take care of her own 
child, or who is ſo ignorant as not to know what is 
proper to be' done, for 15 If we ſearch Nature 

a parallel to this. hp 
other animal is the nurſe of its own offspring 
they thrive accordingly. Were the brutes to em 
By their yqung by proxy, they would ſhare the Gate 

fate. with m Po of the buman ſpecies, wag 

We mean n ot, however, to "impoſe it as a taſk, 
upon ever mother ro ſuckle her own child. Thie, 
whateyer peculative writers may allege, is in ſome 
caſes impratticable, and would inevitably prove de- 
ſtructive both to the mother and child. Women, o 

elicate conſtitutions, ſubject to hyſterie fits, or other 
neryous affections, make very bad nurſes“: and theſe 
complaints are now fo, common, that it is rare ta fin 
a woman of faſhion free from them ;. ſuch women, 
therefore, ſuppoling them willing, are often unable 
to lückle their own children. 

Almoſt every. mother would be in a. ECO AS to 

ive ſuck, . did "mankind live agreeably to Nature; 
455 whoevet conſiders: how far many mothers deviate 
from her dictates, will not be ſurpriſed to find ſome 
of * them unable to perform that neceſſary office. 
Mothers ha do not. eat a ſufficient quantity of we 
food, nor enjoy the benefit of free air and exerci ile, 


I have known. an byſteri ic woman kill her ghild, by being 
ſcized with a fit in the night. 


can 


dk A. 


e 


* 
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ein neither have wholeſome juices themnſelves, nor af- 
ford proper nouriſhment to an infant. Henee children 


young, 


who are ſuckled by deficare women; either die you 
of Continue weale and fickly all theit Nees, 
When we ſay that triothers are hot Mays in 1 Cb 
Aion to fuckle their o ehildren, we would not be 
under ſtood as diſeotragi 
ther he cun, ought certain) to perform ſo tender 


and agreeable an office . — ſuppole it to de · out of 
t ſervice 


her ſue may, nevertheless, be of g 
to her ehilt;- The buſineſs 6fnurfing is' by no means 
confined to giving ſuck. Tola wofanwvḧðabounds 
with milk; this is the eaffelt'p art of it. *Numberleſs 
other offices ate er Fo a "child," 
ther ovghtat leaſt to ſee done eh e 

A mother who ubahdony the krſtt ob her womb; 
as ſoon as it i born, to che ſole cate of an 1 
hardly deſerves that nahe. X child, by dein 
brought up under the mether'n eye, bot Only ſecu 
her affection, but may reup all e adviintages' of 4 
parent's Eare, though it be ſuckled by another. How 


can a mother be better than iti xb tend“ 
ing the nurſery? om vt the i wot Keidel N 


and important offiee ; yet the moſt xrtxial bulineſs"ot 
inſipid amuſements are ùften preferred to it] A 5 


proof boch of the bac kalte and wrong Educaion's 
modern female. Wr 


„Man advanta 6855 . N 
enge ee clrty, As well . indi 


ks © 


viduals, from th 


prevent the temptation which women ate laid under of aban- 
2 their children to ſuckle thoſe of the rich for the ſake of 
* which means ſociety loſes of its moſt uſeful mem- 

' mothers become in ſome ſenſe the murderers of theit 

own peng. I am fure I ſpeak — che ttuth when IF ſay; 
that not one in twenty of "thoſe children live, who are thus abati- 
doned by their mothers. Por this reaſon no mother ſhould be al- 
lowed to'ſuckle another's child, till her ohn is either dead, or fit 
to be weanedi A regulation of this Kind would fave many lives 


among the poorer ſort, and ci do no hurt to the rich, as moſt 


women who make good nurfes are able to ſuckle two children in 
ſucceſſion upon the ſame milk. 


B 2 I; 


ag that practice. Every mo- 
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2 OFCOHIIIDRE NJ | 
It is inderd-49;/be-regretzed,, that more gate is not 

| beſtowed in teaching the proper management of chil- 
dren to thoſe whom — de ſigned for; mathers. 
This, inſtead, of heing made the: principal, is ſeldom 
conlidered as any part of female education. Is it any 
wonder, when temales ſy educated come to be mothers, | 
that, they ſhould be quite ignorant of the duties be- 
longing to that character? However ſtrange it may 
rs, it is certainly true, that many mothers, and 
ſe of faſhion too, Arg as ignorant, when they have 
2 2 child into the world, of what is to be done 
r. it. as the infant itſelf. Indeed, the moſh ignorant 
the ſex, are generally reckoned. moſt know in — 
ty of nurſing. Hence, ſenſible people 
the dupes of ignorance, and ſu rſtition-3. and * ve 
nurſing of children, inſtead of being conducted; by 
reaſon, is the reſult of him and eaprice . 
Were the time that is generally. Fenebr females in 
the acquiſition of trifling accompliſhments, em 
12 hau to bring up their children - 
them ſo as Wehnen or confine their 
motions; how to feed. them with wholeſome and 
— ouriſhing food 1 how t exerciſe their tender bodies, 
as beſt to promote their grow th and ſtrength: were 
theſe made the, objects of female inſtruction, mankind. 
would derive the, greateſt advantages from it, But 
while the education of females implies little more than 
what relates to dreſs, and public ſhew, we haye 
nothing to expect from them but N even, in 
the impottant concerns. 


7 Tacitus, the pu ORF Roman, hiſtorian, FOE atly 
ofthe degenerach of the. Roman, ladies in his time, wn gent 
to, the care of their offspri offpring. Tie ſays that, i * former times, the 
greateſt women in Rome uſed to aqcount. it their chief, glory to 
kecp the houſe aud attend their childrep; but that now the young. 
infant was committed to the ſole care o fame poor Grecian wench,” 
or. other menial fervant.—We are afraid, wherever luxury and. 
efleminacy prevails, ds will af en. ground * ue 


plaint, . 


Did 
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Did mothetrs reflect on their own importance, und 
lay it to heart, they would embrace every r 
of: informing themſelves of the duties vie 

to their infant offspring. It is their —— 
only to form the body, bur allo ww give:the inind in its 
molt early bias; Phey have it very much in their 
to make men healthy or Fee eee 

or the peſts of ſoci et. 

her the mother is not the only perſon h 
the management of children. Phe father hat an 
equal intereſt in their welfare, and ought to aſſiſt in 
every thing that reſpects either the improvement of 
the body or mind. 

It is pity that the men ſhould be fo inatteirtive' to 
'chis\-eatzer; Their negligence” is one reaſon why + 
females know ſo little of it. Women will ever be 
deſirous to excel in ſuch accompliſhments as recom- 
3 — chem to the other ſex. But men generally 
keep at ſuch a diſtance from even the ſmalleſt ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of the nurſery,” that many 


would” reckon it ab affront,” were they ſuppoſed to 


know any thing of them. Nut fo, — with the 
kennel or the ſtables : 2 of che firſt rank. 
is not-aſhamed to give directions concerning the ma- 
nagement of his dogs or horſes," yet would bluſh 
_ vere he ſurpriſed in performing 

that being: who derived its eines from himfelf; who 
is che heir of his fortunes, and the e of bis 
country.” | 

Nor have phyſicians mente been Caffcieay 
attentive to the management of children: this" has 
been generally conſidered as the ſole province of old 
women; while men of the ficſt character in plty ſie 
have refuſed to viſit infants even when ſiek, Such 
conduct in the faculiy has not only cauſed this branch 
of medicine to be neglected, but has alſo encouraged 
the other ſex to aſſume an abſalute title! to preſeribe 
fer children in the moſt dangerous diſraſes. The 
| B 3 con- 
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6 OF CHILDREN. 
conſequencte is, that a phyſician is ſeldom called till 
the good women have exhauſted all their ſkilbz When 
his attendante can only ſerve to divide * blame, and 
oppeaſe the diſoonſolate parents. 0 Ust c: 
11 Nurſes ſhould do all. in their power ie prevent dif- 
eaſes but When a child «is taken ill, ſome perſon of 
Aleill aught immediately to be! conſulted . The. diſ- 
eaſes of children are Se nt ena the leaſt 
ys 18 dangerous: 1 0 | 
ere phyſicians more Abentövs to ahg diefes bf 
em, they would not only be better qualified to 
treat them properly when ſick, but like wiſe to give 
uſeful directions for their management when well. 
The diſeaſes of: children are by no means ſo difficult to 
be underſtood as many imagine. It is true, children 
cannot tell their complaints; but the cauſes of them 
may be pretty certainly diſcovered by obſervingi che 


ſymptoms, and putting proper queſtions to the nurſes. 


Bees, the diſeaſes o — being leſs 1-00, 99 HE 


| are caſter curedthan'tlioſe-of adults“. 


„ Ir is redlly;oftoniſhing; that dolietle attentioniſhauld 
n general beo paid to the preſervation of infants. 
What labour and: expence are daily. beſtowed to prop 
an old tottering carcaſe for a few; years, while thou- 
Fands of thoſe who might be uſeful in life, periſh with- 
out being regarded! Mankind are tag apt to value 
things according to their preſent. not their future, uſe- 
Fulneſs. Though tbis is of all others the moſt _ 
neous method of eſtimation ; yet upon no other 


Ciple is it poſſible to account for the general indif- 


N with et to ae: denth _ infant. 
. i 7 


1 eee etch, that the diſeaſes of idfants are ak to 


* and difficult to cure, has deterred, many phyſicians frgjn 


that attention to them which t they deſerve. I can, how- 


payin 
ever, by, 4600 experience declare, that this opinion is without fouh- 


dation; und that the diſeaſes of infants are neither ſo „ to 
"hen nor fo ill to cure, as _— of alte., N A 2 13 T s 
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py 0 Of Diſeaſed Peres. E end in 
Lee eee 
One gteat woutes of ihe diſeaſts of children'k,! 
UNHEALTHINESS Of PARENTS. It would de as 
ſonable to expeck a rich Oy Re ape foil, © 
ie ſtrong and healthy child — *. | 
parents whoſe, conſtitutions have deen wor n ont w 

MT, nnn SPELL 


intemperaiice or diſeaſe, _ = „ 
An ingenious writer ® obſerves, chat on the con- 


ſtitution of, mothers" depends originally that of their 
dhe Ace Y ol 


0 
ptiſed, on a view of the female World, to find diſeaſes 
and. death ſo frequent among children.” A delicate 
female, brought up within” doors,” an utter ſtranger 
ro exerciſe and open air, 'WhG Ives on ted ahd other 


offspring, "No one who believes this, Will de 


flops, may pring a child into the world, büt it wül 


hafdiy be fit to ve. The firſt blaſt of 'Uiſeafe wil 
nip the tender plant in the bod; 2 thould” ft Aug: 
le through” a few years exiſte ce, its feeble frame, 
Taken with convullions from. every triviat cabſe, wil 

be unable to perform the commbn functions of lif 
0d rove 4 bee d cle). en 
I to the geucacy of mothers, we add the regular 
lives of fathers, we mall ſee further chte to believe 
that children are often hurt by the confticution” of 
their parents. A. ſickly frame may be originally in- 

duced by hatdſhips or intemperance, but chſeff/ b 
the latter. It is impoſſible that a courſe of vice Munn 
not ſpoil the beſt conſtitution: and, did the evi ter- 
minate here, it would be a juſt puniſhment for the 
folly of the ſufferer; but when once a diſcaſe"ts con- 
tracted and riveted in the habit, it is entailed on pol; 
terity, What a dreadful inheritance is the gout, the 
ſcurvy, or the king's evil to tranſtmit to our offspring! 
how happy had it been for the heir gf. many a great 
eſtate, had he been born a beggar, rather than to. in- 
t © Bs ws oye PP 
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herit his father's fortunes at the expence of inheriting 
F — » er | 
A perſon labouring under any incurable malady 
ought not co marry. He thereby not only ſhortens 
bis own life, but tranſmits miſery to others: but When 
both parties are deeply tainted with the ſcrophula, t 
ſcurvy, or the like, the effects muſt be till worſe, 


If ſuch have any iſſue, they muſt be miſerable indeed, 


Want. of attention to theſe things, in forming con- 
nections for life, has rooted out more families than 
plague, famine, or the ſword ; and as long as theſe 
connections are formed from mercenary views, the 
evil will be continued“. | CR Og 
- Tn our matrimonial contracts, it is amazing ſo little 
regard is had to the health and form of the object. 
Our ſportſmen know that the generous courſer cannot 
be bred out of the foundered jade, nor the ſagacious 
ſpaniel out of the ſnarling cur. This is ſettled upon 
immutable laws. The man who marries a woman of 
a ſickly conſtitution, and deſcended of unhealthy 
parents, whatever his views may be, cannot be ſaid 
to act a prudent part. A diſeaſed woman may prove 
fertile; ſhovld this be the caſe, the family muſt be- 
come an infirmary: what proſpect of happineſs the 


father of ſuch a family has, we ſhall leave any. one to 


n 
Such children as have the misfortune to be born 

of diſeaſed parents, will require to be nurſed with 

greater care than others, This is the only way to 


| * The Lacedemonians condemned their king Archidamus for 


having married a weak, puny woman; becauſe, ſaid they, inſtead | 
of propagating a race of heroes, you will fill the thrane with a 


eny of changeli 
"ST The 8 their laws, were, in certain oaſes, forbid to 
have any manner of commerce with the diſeaſed; and indeed to 
this all wiſe legiſlators ought to have a ſpecial regard. In ſome 
countries, diſeaſed perſons have actually been forbid to marry. 
This is an evil of a complicated kind, a natural deformity, and 
political miſchief ; and therefore requires a public c „ 
8 | make 
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make-amends-for the defects of conſtitutionz- and it 


will often go u great length. A healthy nurſe, whole - 


ſome air, and ſufficient exerciſe, will do wonders. 


But when theſe are neglected, little is to be 
from any other quarter. The defects of * 
gage be ſupplied by medicine. 

Thoſe who inherit any family diſeaſe goght: locks 
y cireumſpect in their manner of living. They 
d conſider well the nature of ſuch. diſeaſe, and 


thas family diſeaſes have often, by proper care, been 
—— off for one er and there is reaſon to 
that, by perſiſting in the ſame courſe, ſuch 
Get might at length be Wholly eradicated. This 
is a ſubject very little regarded, though of the greateſt 
importance. Family cooſtitutions are as capable of 
improvement as family eſtates; and the libertine, 
who impairs the one, does greater injury to his 


polterity, than the wum who Mer * on 


other, 
5 85 Of the u of b. 


The caching of an infant is ſo Gmple a matter, that 
it is ſurpriling how any perſon ſhould err in it; yer 
many children loſe their lives, No others are deform- 
ed, by inattention to this artic 

- Nature knows no uſe of c to an infor; ine 
ta keep it warm. All that is neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe, is to wrap it in a ſoft. looſe covering. Were a 
mother left to the dictates of Nature alone, ſne would 
certainly purſue this courſe, But the buſineſs of 
dreſſing an infant has long been out of the hands of 
mothers, and has, at laſt become a. lecret which none 
but adepts pretend to underſtand. 4 

From the moſt early ages it has been thought-< ne- 


ceſſary, that a woman in bon ſhould have ſome 


lers to attend her. This in time became a * 
neſs; 


guard againſt it by a proper regimen. It is certain, 


| 
. 
: 
N 
0 
| 
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neſs ; and, as in all others, thoſe who were e. 
in it ſtrove to dutdo one another in the different 
— of their profeſſion. Phe dreſſing of a child 
eame of courſe to be conſidered as the midwife's pro-. 
vince, who no doubt "imagined, that the more dex- 
terity ſhe could ſhew in chis article, the more her ſkill 
would be admired. Her attempts were ſeconded by 
the vanity of parents, who, too often deſtrous of 
making a ſhew of the infant as ſoon us it was born, 
were ambitious to have as much finery heaped upon 
it as poſſible. Thus it came to be thought s heceſ. 
ſary for a midwife to excel in bracing and dreſſing an 
infant, as for a ſurgeon to be expert in applying 
bandages to a broken limb; and the poor chi, as 
ſoon as it came into the world, had as many rollers 
and wrappers applied to its body, as if every bone 


had been fractured in the birth; while theſe were of. 


ten ſo tight, as not only to gall and wound its tender 
frame, but even to obſtruct the motion of the wert, 
lungs, and other organs neceſſary for life. 

In moſt parts of Britain, the practice of rolling 
children with ſo many bandages is now; in ſome mea- 
ſure, laid aſide ; — it would ſtill be a difficult raſk 
to perſuade the generality of mankind,” that the ſhape 
of an infant does not entirely depend on the care of 
the midwife; So far, however, are all her endeavours 


to mend the ſhape from being ſucceſsful, that theß 


conſtantly operate the contrary way, and "mankind 
become deformed in proportion to the means uſed 
to prevent it. Ho little deformity of body is 
to be found among uncivihized nations? So little 
indeed, that it is vulgarly believed they put all their 
deformed children to death. The truth is, they 
hardly know ſuch a thing as a deformed child. 
Neither ſhould we, if we followed their example. 
Savage nations never think of manacling their chil- 


dren. They allow them the full uſe of every organ, 
ny: them abroad in the open air, waſh their bodies 


daily 


| hands. 80 1 6, 
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daily in cold water, Sc. By this management, their 
children become ſo ſtrong and hardy, that by the 
time our puny infants get out of the nurſe's arms, 
theirs are able to ſtuift for themſel ves. 
Among brute animals, no art is neceſſary to pro- 
cure a fine-ſhape. Though many of them ate ex- 
tremely delicate when they come into che world, yet 
we neyer find them grow crooked: for want of ſwad- 
dling bands. Is Nature leſs, generous to the human 
kind ? No: but we take the buſineſs out of Nature's 


MY nn 2 an 
Not only the analogy of other animals, but the 
very feelings of infants tell us, they ought to be kept 
eaſy and free from all preſſure. They cannot in- 
deed tell their complaints; but they can ſhew ſigns of 
pain; and this they never fail to do, by crying when 
hurt by their clothes. No ſooner are they freed 
from their bracings, than they ſeem pleaſed and hap- 
p? yet, ſtrange infatuation 1 the moment they 
hold their peace, they are again committed to their 
If we conſider the body of an infant as a bundle 
of ſoft pipes, repleniſhed with fluids in continual mo- 
tion; the danger of preſſure will appear in the trongelt 
light. Nature, in order to make way for the growth 
of children, has formed their bodies ſoft and flexi- 
ble; and leſt they ſhould receive any injury from 
preſſure in the womb, has ſurrounded the | f@tus 
every where with fluids, This ſhews the care which 
Nature takes to prevent all unequal preſſure on the 
bodies of infants, and to defend them againſt every 
thing that might in the leaſt cramp or confine their 


A \ % CY f L , $6 Bs ont 
* A;friend of mine, who was ſeyeral years on the coaſt of Af- 
rica, tells me, that the natives neither put any clothes upon their 
children, not apply to their bodies bandages of any kind, but lay 
them on a pallet, and ſuffer them to tumble about at pleaſure; yet 
they ore all trait, and ſeldom have any diſeaſe. 
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any method could be 
_ motions, than bracing the body too tight with 
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Even the bones of an infant are ſo ſoft and eartila- 
ginous, that they readily yield to the ſlighteſt pref- 
ture, and caſily aſſume a bad mape, whi can never 
after be remedied, Hence it is, that ſo many people 
appear with high ſhoulders, crooked ſpines, and flat 
breaſts, who were as well proportioned at their 


births as others, but had the misfortune to be ſqueczed 
| band- 


out of ſhape by the e e of N 


2 54 by obſtructing the — Te likewife 

prevents the equal diſtribution of nouriſhment "to 
the different parts of the body, by: which means 
the growth becomes unc qual. One part grows too 
large, while another remains too ſmall ; and thus 


in time the whole frame becomes diſproportioned 
and miſhapen. To this we muſt add, that When 


a child is cramped in its clothes, it naturally ſhrinks 
from the part that is hurt; and, by putting its body 
_ unnatural eden it becomes Page rh by 
bit. 
Deformity of body may indeed proceed from weak- 
neſs or diſeaſe; but in general, it is the effect of 
improper clothing. Nine-tenths, at leaſt, of the de- 


formity among mankind, muſt be imputed to this 


cauſe. A deformed body is not only diſagreeable to 
the eye, but by a bad figure both the animal and vi- 


tal functions muſt be impeded, and of courſe health 
impaired, Hence few people remarkably miſhapen 


are ſtrong or healthy. 

The new motions which commence at the birth, 
as the circulation of the whole maſs of blood' th 
the lungs, reſpiration, the periſtaltic motion, 
afford another ſtrong argument for keeping the body 
of an infant free from "all preſſure. Theſe organs, 
not having been accuſtomed to move, are eaſil 
ped; but when this happens, death muſt enſue, la 57 
te viſed more effectually to top 


rollers 
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rollers and bandages. Were theſe to be applied in 
the ſame manner to the body of an adult for an equal 
length of time, they would hardly fail to hurt the di- 
e mk e k. How much more hurt - 

muſt; prove to the tender dadles ing infants, 
ſhall leave any one to judge. Rofan 
W hoever conſiders theſe things will not be ſurpriſed, 


that, ſo many. children die of convulſions ſoon; after 


the birth. Theſe fits are generally attributed to ſome 


inward cauſe; but in fact they oftener proceed from: - 


our own imprudent conduct. I have — a child 
ſeized with convul ſion · fits ſoon after the midwiſe had 
conn ſwaddling it, who, upon taking off the rollers and 
ban 
the diſeaſe after wards. Numerous Aro of . 
might be given, were they beceſſary. 

c would be fafer:to faſten, the clothes of an 1 


with ſtrings than pins, as theſe often gall and irritates | 
their tender ſkins, and occaſion diſorders. Pins have 


been found ſticking above half an inch into the body 

of a child, after it had died of convulſian-fits, which 

in all probability proceeded from that cauſe.” 
Children are nov only hurt by the tightneſs of their 


clothes, but, alſo by the quantity. Every child has 


ſome degree of fever after the birth; and if it be load - 
ed with too many clothes, the fever mult. be in- 
creaſed, But this is not all; the child is generally 
laid in bed with the mother, who is often likewiſe. 


feverilly; to which we may add the heat of the-bed- 


chamber, the wines, and other heating things, too 
frequently given to children immediately after the 


birch. When all theſe are combined, which does not 


ſeldom happen, they muſt increaſe the fever to ſuch 
a degree as will e the life of the infant. 


* This is by no means inveighing againſt a thing that does not 
happen. In many parts of Britain at this day, a roller, eight or 
ten feet 1 bo length, is applied tightly. round the child's body as foon 
as it is IN, 


5 The 


was immediately relieved, and never had 
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The danger of keeping infants too hot will further 
appear, if we conſider that, after they have been for 
ſome time in che ſituation mentioned above, they are 
often ſent into the country to be nurſed in a cold 
houſe. Is it any wonder, if a child, from fach 4 
tranſition, catches a mortal cold, or contracts! ſome 
acher fatal diſeaſe? When an infant is kept too hor, 
its lungs, not being ſufficiently expanded, are apt 10 
remain weak and flaceid for life; hence pt toceed 
| coughs,” r and other?" een of the 
breaſt. 


16 1 ine 


It would anſwer little en to ſpecify the” parti- 
cular ſpecies of dreſs proper for an infant. Theſe 
will always vary in different countries, according to 

cuſtom and the humour of parents. The great rule 
to be obſerved is, Wat a child have wo more clothes thun 
are . Ne to keep it ee and n * youre 20 

its body | 

— are the very [but of Infants; A * 
would not ſuffice to point out all the bad effects of 
this ridiculous piece of dreſs both on children and 
adults. The madneſs in favour of ſtays ſeems, how. | 
ever, to be ſomewhat abated ; and it is to be 
the world will, in time, become wiſe enough to know. 
that the human ſhape does not oben, — ho he 
whale-bone and bend leather x.. 

I ſhall only add with reſpe& to the clothes of hit. 
dren, that they ought to be kept thoroughly clean. 
Children perſpire more than adults; and if their 
clothes be * frequently changes, they become very” 


8 Stays made of bend lentber are worn . all the women of lower 
ſtation in many parts of England. | 
I am ſorry to underſtand, that there are Rill mothers mad 
enough tor lace their daughters very tight in order to improve 
their ſhape. As reaſoning would be totally loſt upon ſuch people, 

I ſhall beg leave juft to aſk them, Why there are ten deformed 
women for one man? and likewiſe to recommend to their peruſal 


' ſhort moral precept, which torbads. us to * rhe human 
. 02 
3 burtful. 


* 
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hurtful. Dirty clothes not only gall / and fret the ten · 


der ſkins of infants, but,likewiſe oocafidn all. ſmelſs 4 


and, What is worſe, tend r Hoduct vermity and oe 
taneous. diſeaſem cd lo! $2 «013, 09vig an ls #1 


_ Cleanlineſs: 45, not only a Nee tas 


tends greatly to preſerve, this, health of children. It 


IN and, by that. means, frees 


2 rom ſuperfluous humours, which, if retain 
nat fail to occaſion diſeaſes. No mother 
or 9 have any excuſe for allowing a child to 
be. dirty. Poverty may ablige her to give it coarſe 


clothes 3/buxif the does not keep them clean i ruf 


be her own fault. 2 6101-26 900 on 10 77 


661 ** Eat vil! ell d na 2 


5 - +5 Of the Fed of de., 4 
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Nature not only points out the food: proper for an 
infant, but actualiy y prepares it. This, however, is 
not ſufficienti to prevent ſome who think themſelves 
wifer than Nature, from attempting to bring up their 
children without her proviſion. Nothing can ſhew 
the diſpoſition which mankind have to depart from 
Natute / more than their endeavouring to bring up 
childreg without the breaſt. The mother's milk, or 


that of a healthy nurſe, is unqueſtionably the beſt food 


for an infant. Neither art nor nature can afford a 
proper ſubſtitute fur ĩt. Childten may ſeem to thrĩ ve 
for a fe months without the breaſt; but when teerhs 
ing, the ſmall-pox, and other diſcaſesincident to child- 
hood, come pn, they generally periſp. 


A child, {obncafrer the bireh.. ſhews an = icidlinntion 


ta ſuck ; and there is no teaſon hy it ſhould: not 
wg” * At is true, ahe mother's millè does not 
always come immediately» after. the birth; but this 
is the way to bring it: beſides, the firſt: milk that 
the child can ſquetze out of the breaſt anſwers the 
8 of cleanſing, better tban all the drugs in 


e apothecary's ſhop, and at the {ame time pre- 


VERS 
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 vents-inflammations: of the-breaſt; fevers, and other 
| diſraſes incident to mothers. 2 
It is ſtrange 
fiſt thing given to a child ſhould be drugs. 
is beginning 
if they generally end with it. It ſometimes 
pens, indeed, that a child does not diſcharge the 
meconium ſo ſoon as could be wiſhed; this has in- 
duced phyſicians, in ſuch caſes, to give ſomething 
of an opening nature to cleanſe the firſt paſſages. 


16 


This 


Midwifes have improved upon this hint, and never 


fail to give ſyrups, oils, c. whether they be neceſ- 
ſary or not. Cramming an infant wich fuch indigeſti- 
ble ſtuff as ſoon as it is born, can hardly fail to make 
it ſick, and is more likely to occaſion diſeaſes than to 

revent them. Children are ſeldom long 
— without having paſſage both by ſtool and 
vrinez though ' theſe evacuations may be wanting 
for ſame time without any danger. But if children 
muſt have ſomething before they be allowed the 


breaſt, let it be a little thin water pap; to which may 


be. added an equal quantity of new milk; or rather 
water alone, with the addition of a little raw ſugar. 
If this be given without any wines or ſpiceries, it will 
neither heat the blood, load the e nor occa- 
ſion gripes. 
Upon the Grit fight of an Infone;: almoſt every 

perſon is ſtruck with the idea of its being weak, 
— and wanting ſupport. This — ſug- 
geſts the need of cordials. Accordingly wines are 
univerſally mixed wth the firſt food of children. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than this way of rea- 
foning, or more hurtful to infants than the conduct 
founded upon it. Children require very little food 
ſor ſume time after the birth; and what they receive 
ſhould be thin, weak, light, and of a cooling qua- 
lity. A very ſmall quantity of wine is ſufficient to 
_ anc] inflame the blood of an infant; but every 


9 | perſon . 


EE on. the. 
with medicine dy times, and no wonder 


after the 
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moſt-of the diſeaſes of infants proceed from the heat. 
of their humours. | WT, 


If the mother or nurſe has enough of milk, the 


child will need little or no other food before the third 
or fourth month. It will then be proper to give it, 


once or twice a day, a little of ſome food that is eaſy 


of digeſtion, as water-pap, milk-pottage, weak broth 
with bread in it, and ſuch like. This will eaſe the 


mather, will accuſtom the child by degrees to take 


food, and will render the weaning both leſs difficult 
and leſs dangerous. All great and ſudden tranſitions 
are to be avoided in nur 


reſemble, as nearly as poſſible, the properties of milk. 
Indeed milk itſelf ſhould make a principal part of 
their food, not only hefore they are weaned, but for 
ſome time after, | | 


Next to milk, we would recommend good light 


bread. Bread may be given to a child as ſoon as it 


ſhews an inclination to chew; and it may at all times 
be allowed as much plain bread as it will eat. The 
very chewing of bread will promote the cutting of the 
teeth, and the diſcharge of ſaliva, while, by mixing 
with the nurſe's miik in the ſtomach, it will afford an 


excellent nouriſhinent. Children diſcover an early in- 


clination to chew whatever is: put into their hands. 
Parents obſerve the inclination, but generally miſtake- 


the object. Inſtead of giving the child ſomething _ 


which may at once exerciſe its gums and afford it 
nouriſhment, they commonly put into its hands a 
piece of hard metal, or impenetrable cord, A cruſt 
of bread is the beſt gum-ltick. It not only anſwers 
the purpoſe better than any thing elſe, but has the ad- 
ditional properties of nouriſhing the child and carry- 
ing the faliva down to the ſtomach, which is too va» 
luable a liquor to be loſt, 


C . Bread, | 2 


perſom eonverſant in theſe matters muſt know, that 


ng. For this purpoſe, the 
food of children ought not only to be ſimple, but to 
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Bread, beſides being uſed dry, may be many ways 
prepared into food for children. One of the beſt me- 


| thods is to boil it in water, afterwards'pouring the 
water off, and mixing with the bread a proper quan- 


tity of new milk unboiled. Milk is both more whole- 
ſome and novriſhing this way than boiled, and is leſs 
apt to occaſion coſtiveneſs: För a child farther ad- 
vanced, bread may be mixed in veal or chicken broth, 
made into puddings, or the Ike. Bread is a proper 


food for children ar all times, provided it be plain, 


made of wholeſome grain, and well fermented ; but 
when enriched with fruits, ſugars, or {ach things, it 
becomes very unw holeſome. 

It is ſoon enough to allow children animal food 


when they have got teeth to eat it. They ſhould 


never taſte it till after they are weaned, and even then 
they ought to uſe it ſparingly. Indeed, when chil- 
dren live wholly on vegetable food, it is apt to four 
on their ſtomachs z but, on the other hand, too much 


fleſh heats the body and occaſions fevers and other in- 


flammatory diſeaſes, This plainly points out a due 
mixture of animal and vegetable food as moſt proper 
for children, 

Few things prove more hurtful to infants than the 


common method of ſweetening their food, It entices 


them to take more than they ought to do, which 
makes them grow fat and bloated, It is pretty cer- 
tain, if the food of children were quite plain, that 
they would never take more than enough. Their ex- 
ceſſes are entirely owing to nurſes. It a child be gorged 
with food at all haurs, and enticed to take it, by 
making it ſweet and agreeable to the palate, is it any 
wonder that, ſuch a child ſhould in time be induced to 
crave more food than it ought to have?. 

Children may be hurt by too little as well as too 
much food. After a child is weaned, it ought to be 
fed tour or hve times a- Cay but ſhould never be 


accuſtomed to cat in the night; neither ſhould it have 
e too 
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too much at a time. Children thrive beſt with ſmall 
quantities of food frequently given. This neither 


overloads the ſtomach nor hurts the digeſtion, and 18 


certainly moſt agreeable to nature. 
Writers on nurſing have inveighed with ſuch vehe- 
mence againſt giving children too much food, that 
many parents, by endeavouring to ſhun that error, 
have run into the oppolire extreme, and ruined the 
conſtitutions of their children. But the error of 
pinching children in their food is more hurtful than 
the other extreme, Nature has many ways of reliev- 
ing herſelf when overcharged; but a child, who is 
pinched with hunger, will- never become a ſtrong or 
healthy man. That errors are frequently committed 
on both ſides, we are ready to acknowledge; but where 
one child is hurt by the quantity of its food, ten ſuf- 
fer from the quality. This'is the principal evil, and 
claims our ſtricteſt attention. 
Many people imagine, that the food which they 
themſelves love cannot be bad for their children: bur 
this notion is very abſurd. In the more advanced 


periods of life we often acquire an inclination for food: 


which when children we could not endure. Beſides, 
there afe many things that by habit may agree very 
well with the ſtomach of a grown perſon, which would 
be hurtful to a child: as high-ſealoned, ſalted, and 
ſmoke- dried proviſions, &c. It would alſo be impro- 
per to feed children with fat meat, ſtrong broths, rich 
ſoups, or the like. SES 
All ſtrong liquors are. hurtful to ehildren. Some 
parents teach their children to guzzle ale, and other 
termented liquors, at every meal. Such a practice 
cannot fail to do miſchief. Theſe children ſeldom 
eſcape the violence of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, hooping 
cough, or ſome inflammatory diſorder. Milk, water, 
butter-milk, or whey, are the moſt proper for children 
to drink. If they have any thing ſtronger, it may be 
fine ſmall beer, or a little wine mixed with water. 
Ca 5 The 
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The ſtomachs of children can digeſt well enough with- 
out the aſſiſtan e of warm ſtimulants: beſides, being 
naturally hot, they ate eaſily hurt by every thing ot a 
heating quality, | 85 | 
Few things are more hurtful to children than unripe 
fruits. They weaken the powers of digeſtion, and 
four and relax the ſtomach, by which means it be- 
comes a proper neſt for inſects. . Children indeed ſhew 
a great inclination for fruit, and I am apt to believe, 
that if gcod 1ipe fruit were allowed them in proper 
quantity, it would have no bad effects. We never 
find a natural inclination wrong, if properly regulated. 
Fruits are generally of a cooling nature, and correct 
the heat and acrimony of the humours. This is what 
moſt childien require; only care ſhould be taken leſt 
they exceed, Indeed the beſt way to prevent children 
from going to exceſs in the uſe of fruit, or eating that 
| Which is bad, is 10 allow thera a proper quantity of 
. what is good “. . 
Roots which contain a crude viſcid juice ſhould 
be ſparingly given to children. They fill the body 
with grols humours, and tend to produce eruptive 
diſeaſes. This caution is peculiarly neceſſary for 
the poor; glad to obtain at a ſmall price what will 
fill the bellies of their children, they ſtuff them two 
| or three times a day with crude vegerables. Children 
had better eat a ſmaller quantity of food which yields 
a wholeſome nouriſhment, than be crammed with 
what their digeſtive powers are unable properly to at- 
ſimilate. | \ 


* Children are always ſickly in the fruit ſeaſon, which may be, 
thus accounted for: Two-thirds of the fruit which comes to mar- 
ket in this country is really unripe ; and children not being in 2 
condition to judge for themſelves, eat whatever they can lay their 


. | hands upon, which often proves little better than a poiſon to their 
2 tender bowels. | Servants, and others who have the care of chi- 
.8J dren, ſhould be ſtrictly forbid to give them any fruit without the 
10 knowledge of their parents. 

q / Butter 
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Butter ought likewiſe to be ſparingly given to chil- 
dren. It both relaxes the ſtomach, and produ es ; groſs” 
 humours, Indeed, moſt things that are far or oily, 
have this effect. Butter when f. Ited, becomes tilt 
more hurtful, Inſtead of butter, fo l:berally given o 
children in moſt parts of Britain, we would recom- 
mend honey. Children who eat honey are ſeldom 
troubled with worms: they are alſo leſs ſubject to cu- 
taneous diſeaſes, as itch, ſcabbed head, &c. 

Many people err in thinking that the diet of chil-. 
dren ought to be altogether moiſt. When children 
live entirely upon flops, it re laxes their falids, ren- 
* ders them weak, and diſpoſes them to the rickets, 
the ſcrophula, and other glandular diſorders. Re- 
laxation is one of the moſt general cauſes of the 
diſeaſes of children, Every thing therefore which 
tends to unbrace their ſolids, ought to be carefully 
avoided, 

We would not be underſtood by theſe obſervations 
as confining children to any particular kind. of food. 
Their diet may be frequently varied, provided always 
that ſufficient regard be had to ſimplicity. 


F Of the Exerciſe of Children. 


Of all the cauſes which conſpire to render the life 
of man ſhort and miſerable, none has greater influence 
than the want of proper Extrc1st : healthy parents, 
wholeſome food, and proper clothing, will avail lictle, 
where exerciſe is neglected, Sufficient exerciſe will 
make up for ſeveral defects in nurſing; but nothing 
can ſupply the want of it. It is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the healch, the growth, and the ſtrength of childreo, 

The defire of exerciſe is coeval with life itſelf, 
Were this principle attended to, many diſeaſes might 
be prevented, But, while indolence and ſedentary 
employments prevent two-thirds of mankind from 
either taking ſufficient exerciſe themſelves, or giving 
it to their children, what have we to expect but diſ- 

C3 caſey | 
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eaſes and deformity among their offspring? The 
rickets, ſo deſtructive to children, never appeared 
in Britain till manufactures began to flouriſh, and 
people, attracted by the love of gain, left the coun- 
try to follow ſedentary employments in great towns. 
It is amongſt theſe people that this diſeaſe chiefly 
prevails, and not only NT ch but kills many of their 
offspring. 1 | 
Ihe conduct of other young animals ſhews the pro- 
priety of giving exerciſe to children, Every other 
animal makes ule of its organs of motion as ſoon as 
it can, and many of them, even when under no neceſ- 
ſity of moving in queſt ot food, cannot be reſtrained 
without force. This is evidently the caſe with the 
calf, the lamb, and moſt other young animals. If 
theſe creatures were not permitted to triſk about and 
take exerciſe, they would ſoon die or become diſ- 
eaſed. | The ſame inclination appears very early in 
the human ſpecies; but as they are not able to take 
exercile themſelves, it is the buſineſs of their parents 
and nurſes to aſmſt them. 

Children may be exerciſed various ways. The beſt 
method, while they are light, is to carry them about 
it the nurſe's arms *. This gives the nurſe an oppor- 
tunity of talking to the child, and of pointing out 
every thing that may pleaſe and delight its fancy. Be-- 
fides, it is much ſafer than ſwinging an infant in a 
machine, or leaving, it to the care of ſuch as are not 
fit to take care of themſelves. Nothing can be more 
abſurd than to ſet one child to keep another; this 
conduct has proved fatal to many infants, and has 
rendered others miſerable for life. 

When children begin to walk, the ſafeſt and beft 
method of leading them about, is by the hands. The 


* The nurſe ought to be careful to keep the child in a proper 
poſition ; as deformity is often the conſequence of inattention to 
this circumſtance, Its ſituation ought alſo to be frequently 
changed. I have known a child's legs b<ut all on one fide, by the 


nurſe carrying it conſtantly on one arm. 
a ; common 


common way, of ſwinging them in leading ſtrings, 
fixed to their backs, has ſeveral bad conſequences. 
It makes them throw their bodies forward, and preſs / 
with their whole weight upon the ſtomach and breaſt; - 
by this means the breathing is obſtructed, the breaſt 
Aattened, and the bowels compreſſed z which muſt 
hurt the digeſtion, and occaſion conſumptions of the 
lungs, and other diſeaſes, | 1111174. Ns 40. 

It is a common notion, that if children are ſet upon 
their feet too ſoon, their legs will become crooked. - 
1 here is reaſon to believe, that the very reverſe of 
this is true. Every member acquires ſtrength in pro- 
portion as it is exerciſed. The limbs of children are 
weak indeed, but their bodies are proportionally light; 
and had they ſkill to direct themſelves, they would 
ſoon be able to ſupport, their own weight. Whoever 
heard of any other animal that became crooked by 
uling its legs too ſoon ? Indeed, if a child is not per- 
mitted to make any ule of its legs till a conſiderable 
time after the birth, and be then ſet upon them with 
its whole weight at once, there may be ſome danger; 
bur this proceeds entirely from the child's not hav- 
ing been accuſtomed to uſe its legs from the be- 
ginning. 4 | 

Mothers of the poorer ſort think they are great 
gainers by making their children lie oreſit while they 
themſelves work. In this they are greatly miſtaken. - 
By neglecting to give their children exerciſe, they are 
obliged to keep them a long time before they can do 
any thing for themſelves, and to ſpend more on medi- 
cine than would have paid for proper care. 

To take care of their children, is'the moſt uſeful 
buſineſs in which even the poor can be employed: 
but alas! it is not always in their power. Poverty 
often obliges them to negle& their offspring in 
order to procure the neceſſaries of life. When this 
is the caſe, it becomes the intereſt as well as the 
duty of the public to aſſiſt them, Ten thouſand 
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times more benefit would acrue to the State, by en- 
abling the poor to bring up their own children, than 
from all the hoſpitals * that ever can be erected for 
that purpoſe, FRoqs-9 a 132 

' Whoever conſiders the ſtructure of the human =_ 
will ſoon be convinced of the neceſſity of exerci 
for the health of children. The body is compoſed 
of an infinite number of tubes, whole fluids can- 
not be puſhed 6n without the action and preſſure 
of the muſcles. But, if the fluids remain inactive, 
obſtructions muſt happen, and the humours will 
of courſe be vitiated, which cannot fail to occaſion 
diſeaſes. Nature has fdrniſhed. both the veſſels 
which carry the blood and lymph with numerous 
valves, in order that the action of every muſcle 
might puſh forward their contents; but without 
action, this admirable contrivance can have no ef- 
fect. This part of the animal ceconomy proves to a 
demonſtration the neceſſity of exerciſe for the preſer- 
vation of health. _ 

Arguments to ſhew the importance of exerciſe 
might be drawn from'every part of the animal œco- 
nomy; without exerciſe, the circulation of the blood 
cannot be properly carried on, nor the different 
ſecretions duly performed ; without exerciſe, the fluids 
cannot be properly prepared, nor the folids ren- 
dered ſtrong or firm. The action, of the heart, the 
motion of the lungs, and all the vital functions are 
greatly aſſiſted M exerciſe. But to point out the 


* Tf it were made the intereſt of the poor to keep their chil- 
dren alive, we ſhould loſe very few of them. A ſmall premium 
given annually to each poor family, for every child they have alive 
at the year's end, would fave mote infant lives than if the whole 
revenue of the crown were cxpended on hoſpitals for this purpoſe, 
This would make the poor efteem fertility a bleſſing; whereas 
many of them think it the greateſt curſe that can befal them; 
and in place of wiſhing their children to live, ſo far does poverty 
get the better of natural affection, that they are often very happy 
hen they die. n e 
3 manner 


life “. | l 
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manner in which theſe: effects are produced, would 


lead us further into the ceconomy of the human body, 
than moſt of thoſe for whom this treatiſe is intended 
would be able to follow. We ſhall therefore only 
add, that, where exerciſe is neglected, none of the 
animal functions can be duly performed; and when 
that is the caſe, the whole conltitution muſt go 10 
wreckx. f r 1 

A good conſtitution ought certainly to be our firſt 
object in the management of children. It lays a founs- 
dation for their being uſeful and happy in life: and 


whoever neglects it, not only fails in his duty to his 


offspring, but to ſociety. | 

One very common error of parents, by which 
they hurt the conſtitutions of their children, is the 
ſending them too young to ſchool. This is often 


done ſolely to prevent trouble. When the child is 
at ſchool, he needs no keeper. Thus the ſchool- 


maſter is made the nurſe; and the poor child is fixed 
to a ſeat ſeven or eight hours a day, which time 


ought to be ſpent in exerciſe and diverſions. Sit- 


ting ſo long cannot fail to produce the worſt effects 


upon the body; nor is the mind leſs injured. Early 


application weakens the faculties, and often fixes in 
the mind an averſion to books, which continues for 

But, ſuppoſe this were the way to make children 
ſcholars, it certainly ought not to he done at the ex- 
pence of their conſtitutions. Our anceſtors, who ſel- 
dom went to ſchool very young, were not leſs learned 
than we. But we imagine the boy's education will be 


* It is undoubtedly the duty of parents to inftru their chil- 
dren, at leaſt till they are of an age proper to' take ſome care of 
themſelves. This would tend mulch to confirm the ties of pareutal 
tenderneſs agd filial affection, of the want of which there are at 
preſent ſo many deplorable inſtances. Though few fathers have 
time to inſtruct their children, yet moſt mothers have; and ſurely 
they cannot be better employed. | 


quite 
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quite marted, unleſs he be carried to ſchool in his 


nurſe's arms. No wonder if ſuch hot- bed plants ſel- 
dom become either ſcholars or men! 

Not only the confinement of children in public 
ſchools, but their number, often proves . hurtful, 
Children are much injured by being kept in crowds 
within doors; their breathing not only renders the 
place unwholeſome, but if any one, of them hap- 
pens to be diſeaſed, the reſt-catch the infection. A 
fingle child has been often known to communicate 
the bloody flux, the hooping- cough, the itch, or other 


difcaſes, to almoſt every individual in a numerous 


ichool._ 1 q 
But, if faſhion muſt prevail, and infants are to be 
fent to ſchool, we would recommend it to teachers, 


| as'tAcy value the intereſts of ſociety, not to confine 


them too long at a time, but allow them to run 


about and play at ſuch active diverſions as may pro- 
mote their growth, and ſtrengthen their conſtitutions. 
Were boys, inſtead of being whipped for ſtealing 
an hour to run, ride, ſwim, or the like, encouraged 
to employ a proper part of their time in theſe manly 
and uſeful exerciſes, it would have many excellent 


effects. ä 


It would be of great ſervice to boys, if, at a 


proper age, they were taught the military exerciſe. 
This would increaſe their ſtrength, inſpire them 
with courage, and when their country called for 
their aſſiſtance, would enable them to act in her 
defence, without being obliged to undergo a tedious 
and troubleſome courſe of inſtructions, at a ume 
when they are leſs fit to learn new motions, gel- 


tures, &c, * 


* I am happy to find that the maſters of academies now begin 
to put in practice this advice. Each of them ought to keep a drill 
ſerjeant for teaching the boys the military exercile. This, befides 
contributing to their health and vigour of body, would have many 
other happy eflecls. | | 

An 
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An effeminate education will infallibly ſpoil the beſt 
natural conſtitution ; and if boys are brought up in a ; 


more delicate manner than even girls ought to be, 
they will never be men. | "af ma 
Nor is the common education of girls leſs hurt- 
ful- to the conſtitution than that of boys. Miſs is 
ſet down to her frame before ſhe can put on her 
clothes; and is taught to believe, that to excel at 
the needle is the only thing that can entitle her to 
general eſteem. It is unneceſſary here to inſiſt 
upon the dangerous conſequences of obliging girls 
ro it too much. They are pretty well known, and 


are too often felt at a certain time of life. But 


ſuppoling this critical period to be got over, greater 
dangers ſtill await them when they come to be mo- 
thers. Women who have been early accuſtomed to 
a ſedentary life, generally run great hazard in child- 
bed; while thoſe who have been uſed to romp 
about, and take ſufficient exerciſe, are ſeldom in any 
danger. 2 | : 
One hardly meets with a girl who can at the ſame 
time boaſt of early performances by the needle, and a 
good conſtitution. Cloſe and early confinement ge- 
nerally occaſions indigeſtions, head-achs, pale com- 
plexions, pain of the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, coughs, 
conſumptions of the lungs, and deformity of body. 
The laſt of theſe indeed is not to be wondered ar, 
conlidering the awkward poſtures in which girls ſit 
at many kinds of needle-work, and the delicate 
3 ſtate of their bodies in the early periods of 

ife. us | 
Would mothers, inſtead of having their daughters 
inſtructed in many trifling accompliſhments, employ 
tem in plain work and houſewifery, and allow them 
lufficient exerciſe in the open air, they would both 
make them more healthy mothers, and more ufctul 
members of ſociety. I am no enemy to genteel 
accompliſhments, but would have them only con- 
FE ſidered 
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fidered as fecondary, and always diſregarded when 
they impair healtn . 22% Hd 
_ Many people imagine it a great advantage for 
children to be early taught ro earn their bread, 
This opinion is certainly right, provided they were 
ſo employed as not to. hurt their health or growth; 
but, when theſe ſuffer, ſociety, inſtead of being be- 
nefited, is a real loſer by their labour. There are 
few employments, except ſedentary ones, by which 
children can earn a livclihood; and if. they be ſet 
to theſe too ſoon, it ruins their conſtitutions, Thus, 
by gaining a few years from childhood, we gene- 
rally loſe twice as many in the latter period of life, 
— even render the perſon Jeſs uſeful while he does 
ive. 

In order to be ſatisfied of the truth of this ob- 
ſervation, we need only look into the great manu- 
facturing towns, where we . ſhall find a puny dege- 
nerate race of people, weak and ſickly all their 
lives, ſeldom exceeding the middle period of life; 
or if they do, being unfit for buſineſs, they become 
a burden to ſociety, - Thus arts and manufaQtures, 
though they may increaſe the riches of a country, 
are by no means favourable to the health of its in- 
habitants. Good policy would therefore require, 
that ſuch people as labour during life, ſhould nor 
be ſet too early to work. Every perſon converſant 
in the breed of horſes, or ather working ani- 
mals, knows, that if they be ſer to” hard labour 
too ſoon, they never will turn out to advantage, 
This is equally true with reſpect to the human 
ſpecies. She 1 

There are nevertheleſs various ways of employing 
young people without hurting their health. The 
eaſier parts of gardening, huſbandry, or any buſinels 
carried on without doors, are moſt proper. Theſe 
are employments which moſt young people are fond 
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of, and ſome parts of them may always be adapted to 
their age, taſte, and ſtrength “. 

Such parents, however, as are under the neceſſity - 
of employing their children within dogrs, ought to 
allow them ſufficient time for active diverſions with- 
out. This would, both encourage them to do 


more work, and prevent their conſtitutions from 
being bort. 


Some imagine, that exerciſe within doors is ſuf- 


ficient z but they are greatly miſtaken.” One hour 
ſpent. in running, or any other exerciſe without 
doors, is worth ten within. When children cannot 
go abroad, they may indeed be exercifed at home. 
The beſt method of doing this, is to make them 
run about in a Jong. room, or dance. This laſt 
kind of exerciſe, if not carried to excels, is of ex- 
cellent ſervice to young people. It cheers the ſpi- 
rits, promotes perſpiration, ſtrengthens the limbs, 
&c. I know an eminent phyſician who 775 to ſay, 
that he made his children dance, inſtead of givin 
them phyſic. It were well if more people followed 
his example. 

The coLD BATH may be conlidered as an aid ta 
exerciſe, By it the body is braced and ſtrength- 
ened, the circulation and ſecretions promoted, and, 
were it conducted with prudence, many diſeaſes, as 
the rickets, ſcrophula, &c. might thereby be pre- 
vented. The ancients, who took every method to 
render children hardy and robuſt, were no ſtrangers 
to the ufe of the cold bath; and, if we may credit 
report, the practice of immerfing children daily in 
cold water mult have been very common among our | 
anceſtors, 


I have been told that in China, where the police i is the beſt 
in the world, all the children are employed in the eafier part of 


ardening and huſbandry ; as weeding, gathering ſtones * the 
—4 and ſuch like. wy wy 4 
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| The greateſt objection to the uſe of the cold bath 


ariſes from the ſuperſtitious prejudices of nurſes. 
"Theſe are often ſo ſtrong, that it is impoſſible to 


bring them to make a proper uſe of it. I have 
known ſome of them who would not dry a child's 
ſkin after bathing it, leſt it ſhould deſtroy the effect 
of the water. Others will even put cloths dipt in 
the water upon the child, and either put it to bed, 
or ſuffer it to go about in that condition. Some 
believe, that the whole virtue of the water depends 
upon its being dedicated to a particular ſaint; while 
others place their confidence 1n a certain number of 
dips, as three, ſeven, nine, or the like; and the 


world could not perſuade them, if theſe do not ſuc- 


ceed, to try it a little longer. Thus, by the whims of 
nurſes, children loſe-the benefit of the cold bath, and 
the hopes of the phyfician from that medicine are of- 


ten fruſtrated. 


We ought not, however, entirely to ſet aſide the 


cold bath, becauſe ſome nurſes make a wrong vſe of 


it. Every child, when in health, ſhould at leaſt 
have its extremities daily waſhed in cold water. This 
is a partial uſe of the cold bath, and is better than 
none. In winter this may ſuffice ; but, in the warm 
ſeaſon, if a child be relaxed, or ſeem to have a ten- 
dency to the rickets or ſcrophula, its whole body 
ought to be frequently immerſed in cold water. Care 

however mult be taken not to do this when the body 
is hot, or the ſtomach full. The child ſhould 
be dipped only once at a time, ſhould be taken 
out immediately, and have its {kin well rubbed with 
a dry cloth. 


Te bad Efſefts of unwholeſome Air upon Children,” | 


Few things prove more deſtructive to children 
than confined {or unwholeſome air. This is one 


reaſon why ſo few cf thole infants, who are put 


into hoſpitals, or pariſh workhouſcs, live. Theſe 
I Places 
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places are generally crowded with old, ſickly, and 
infirm people; by which means the air is rendered 
ſo extremely pernicious, that it becomes a poiſon. to 
infants. 1, K TIER 
Want of wholeſome air is likewiſe. deſtrutive 

to many of the children born in great towns, There 
the poorer ſort of inhabitants live in low, dirty, 
confined houſes, to which the freſh air has hardly . 
any acceſs. Though grown people, who are hardy 
and robuſt, may live in ſuch ſituations, yet they. 
generally prove fatal to their offspring, few of 
whom arrive at maturity, and thoſe who do are 
weak and deformed, As ſuch people are not in a 
condition to carry their children. abroad into the 
open air, we muſt lay our account with loſing the 
greater part of them. But the rich have not this 
excuſe, It is their buſineſs to fee that their chil- 
dren be daily carried abroad, and that they be kept 
in the open air for a ſufficient time. This will al- 
ways ſucceed better if the mother goes along with 
them. Servants are often negligent in theſe mat- 
ters, and allow a child to (ic or lie on the damp 
ground, inſtead of leading or carrying it about. 
The mother ſurely needs air as well as her children; 
and how can ſhe be better employed than in attend- 
ing them? - 


A very bad cuſtom prevails, of making children 


ſleep in ſmall apartments, or crowding two or three 
beds into one chamber. Inſtead of this, the nurſery 
ought always to be the largeſt and beſt aired room 
in the houſe, When children are confined in ſmall 
apartments, the air not only becomes unwholeſome, 
but the heat relaxes their ſolids, renders them de- 
licate, and diſpoſes them to colds and many other 
dilorders, Nor is the cuſtom of wrapping them 
up too clofe in cradles leſs pernicious, One would 
think that nurſes were afraid leſt children ſhould 
ſuffer by breathing free air, as many of them ac- 

tually 
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tually cover the child's face while aſleep, and others 
wrap a covering over the whole cradle, by which 
means the child. is forced to breathe the ſame air 
over and over all the time it ſleeps. Cradles-indeed 
are on many accounts hurtful to children, and it 
would be better if the uſe of them were totally laid 
aides. L . NY | 
A child is generally laid to ſleep with all its clothes 
on; and if a number of others are heaped above them, 
it muſt be overheated ; by which means it cannot fail 
to catch cold on being taken out of the cradle, and 
expoſed to the open air with only its uſual clothing, 
which is too frequently the caſe. 
Children who are kept within doors all day, and 
ſleep all night in warm cloſe apartments, may, with 
great propriety, be compared to plants, nurſed in a 
hqt-houſe, inſtead of the open air. Though ſuch 
plants may by this means be kept alive for fome time, 
they will-never arrive at that degree of ſtrength, vi- 
gour, and magnitude, which they would have ac- 
quired in the open air, nor would they be able to bear 
it afterwards, ſhould they be expoſed to it. 
Children brought up in the country, . who have 
been accuſtomed to open air, ſhould not be too 
early ſent to great towns, where it is confined and 
unwholeſome. This is frequently done with a view 
ro forward their education, but proves very hurtful 


It is amazing how children eſcape ſuffocation, conſidering the 
manner in which they are often colled up in flannels, &c. I lately 
attended an infant, whom I found muffled up over head and ears 
in many folds of flannel, though it was in the middle of June. I 
begged for a little free air to the poor babe; but though this 
5 pans was granted during my ſtay, I found it always on my 
return in the {ame ſituation. Death, as might be expected, ſoon 
freed the infant from all its miſeries : but it was not in my power 
to free the minds of its parents from thoſe prejudices which proved 
faral to their child. | 

I was very lately called to ſee an infant which was ſaid to 
be expiring in convulſion fits. I defired the mother to ſtrip the 
child, and wrap it in a looſe covering. It had no more convulſion 


fits. 
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to their health. All ſchools and. ſeminaries of lea 
ought, if poſſible, to be ſo ſituated as to 1 - 
dry, wholeſome. air, and ſhould never be too m 
crowded. 
Without entefing ; into a derail of the particular 
advantages of wholeſome air to children, or of the 
bad conſequences which proceed from the want of 
it, I ſhall only obſerve, that of ſcyetal thouſands 
of children which have been under my care, 1 do 


not remember one inſtance of a fingle child who 


continued healthy in a cloſe confined ſituation, but 


have often known the moſt ohſtinate diſcaſes cured 


by removing them from ſuch a ſituation. to an open 
free air. 


Of Nurſes. 


It is not here intended to lay down rules for the 


choice of nurſes. This would be waſting time. Com- 
mon ſenſe will direct every one to chuſe a woman who 
is healthy, and has plenty of milk“. If ſhe be at 
the ſame time cleanly, careful, and good-natured, ſhe 


can hardly fail to make a proper nurſe. After all, 


however, the only certain proof of a good nurſe, is 
a healthy child upon her breaſt. But, as the miſcon- 
duct of nurſes often proves fatal to children, it will 
be of importance to point out a few of their moſt 
baneful errors, in order to rouſe the attention of pa- 
rents, and to make them look more ſtrictly into the 
conduct of thoſe to whom they commit the care of 
their infant offspring. 

Though it admits of ſome exceptions, yet we may 
lay it down as a general rule, that every woman 
nu;ſes for hire ſhould be carefully looked after, other- 
wiſe ſhe will not do her duty. For this reaſon parents 
ought always to have their children nurſed under their 


I have often known people ſo.impoſed upon, as to give an 
15 to a nurſe to be ſuckled who had not one drop of milk in 
er breaſt. 
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own eye, if poſſible; and where this cannot be done, 
they ſhould be extremely circumſpe& in the. choice 
of thoſe perſons to whom they intruſt them, It 
is folly to imagine that any woman, who abandons 
her own child to ſuckle another for the ſake of gain, 
ſhould feel all the affections of a parent towards her 
nurſling: yet fo neceſſary are the affections in a 
nurſe, that, but for them, the human race would ſoon 
be extinct. en, W 
One of the moſt common faults of thoſe who 
nurſe for hire, is doſing children with ſtupefac- 
tives, or ſuch things as lull them aſleep. An in- 
dolent nurſe, who does not give a child ſufficient ex- 
erciſe in the open air to make it ſleep, and does 
not chuſe to be diſturbed by it in the night, will 
ſeldom fail to procure for it a doſe of laudanum, dia- 
codium, ſaffron, or what anſwers the ſame purpoſe, 
a doſe of ſpirits, or other ſtrong liquors. Theſe, 
though they be certain poiſon to infants, are every 
day adminiſtered by many who bear the character of 
very good nurſes *. tag | 
A nurſe who has not milk enough is apt to ima- 
gine that this defect may be ſupplied by giving the 
child wines, cordial waters, or other ſtrong liquors. 
This is an egregious miſtake. The only thing that 
has any chance to ſupply the place of the nurſe's milk, 
muſt be ſomewhat nearly of the ſame quality, as cow's 
milk, aſs's milk, or beef tea, with a little bread. It 
never can be done by the help of ſtrong liquors, 
Theſe, inſtead of nouriſhing an infant, never fail to 
produce the contrary effect. 
Children are often hurt by nurſes ſuffering them 
to cry long and vehemently. This ftrains their 
tender bodies, and frequently occafionys ruptures, 
inflammations of the throat, lungs, &c. A child 


* If a mother on viſiting her child at nurſe find it always aſleep, 
I would adviſe her to remove it immediately; otherwiſe it will ſoon 
ſleep its laſt, 
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never continues to cry — 1 without ſome cauſe, 
which might always be diſco 


to pleaſe it, muſt be cruel indeed, and is unworthy 
to be intruſted with the care of an human Crea« 
ture. 

- Nurſes who deal much in de are always. to 
be ſuſpected. They truſt to it, and neglect theie 


duty. I never knew. a good nurſe who had her 
| Godfrey's cordial, Daffy's elixirs, Dalby? s carmina« 


tive, &c. at hand. Such generally imagine, that a 
doſe of medicine will make up for all defects in food, 


air, exerciſe, and cleanlineſs. By errors of this kind, 


I will venture to ſay, that one half the children who 
die annually in London loſe their lives. 1 


Allowing children to continue long wet, is another 


very pernicious cuſtom of indolent nurſes, This is 
not only diſagreeable, but it galls and frets the — 
and, by relaxing the ſolids, occaſions ſcrophulas, 
rickers, and other diſeaſes, A dirty nurſe is always 
to be ſuſpected. | 

Nature often attempts to free the bodies of chil- 
dren from bad humours, by throwing them upon the 
ſkin: by this means fevers and other diſeaſes are 
prevented. Nurſes are apt to miſtake ſuch critical 
eruptions for an itch, or ſome. other infectious 
diſorder. Accordingly they take every method to 
drive them in. In this way many children loſe their 
lives; and no wonder, as Nature is oppoled in the 
very method ſhe takes to relieve them. It ought to 
be a rule, which every nurſe ſhould obſerve, never 
to ſtop any eruption without proper advice, or be- 
ing well aſſured. that it is not of a critical nature. At 
any rate, ic is never to be done without previous eva- 
cuations. 

Looſe ſtools is another method by which Nature 
often prevents or — the diſcaſcs of * 

2 


vered by proper at- 
tention; and the nurſe who can hear an infant ery 
till it has almoſt _ itſelf, without endeavouring 
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If theſe proceed too far, no doubt they ought to be 


checked; but this is never to be done without the 


ateſt caution. Nurſes, upon the firſt appearance 
of looſe ſtools, frequently fly to the uſe of aſtringents, 
or ſuch things as bind the body. Hence inflamma- 
y fevers, and other fatal diſeaſes, are occaſioned. 


A doſe of rhubarb, a gentle, vomit, or ſome other 


evacuation, ſhould always precede the uſe of aftrins 
nt medicines. 


- One of the greateſt faults of nurſes is, concealing 


the diſeaſes of children from theif parents. This they 
are extremely rèady to do, eſpecially when the diſeaſe 
is the effect of their own negligence, Many inſtances 


might be given of perſons who have been rendered 
lame for life by a fall from their nurſe's arms, which 


ſne, through fear, concealed till the misfortune was 
paſt cure. Every parent who intruſts a nurſe with 
the care of a child, ought to give her the ſtricteſt 
charge not to conceal the moſt trifling diſorder or 
misfortune that may befal it. | 4 
We can ſee no reaſon why a nurſe, who conceals 
any misfortune which happens to a child under her 
care, till it loſes its life or limbs, ſhould not be 
puniſned. A few examples of this would ſave the 
lives of many infants; but as there is little reaſon 
to expect that it ever will be the caſe, we would 
earneſtly recommend it to all parents to look care- 
fully after their children, and not to truſt ſo valu- 
able a treaſure entirely in the hands of an hire- 
ling. | 
No perſon ought to imagine theſe things un- 
worthy of his attention. On the proper manage- 
ment of children depend not only their health and 
_ uſefulneſs in life, but likewiſe the ſafety and pro- 
ſperity of the ſtate to which they belong, Effemt- 
nacy ever will prove the ruin of any ſtate where it 
prevails; and, when its foundations are laid in in- 
fancy, it can never afterwards be wholly eradicated. 
2 ns Parents 
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Parents who love their offspring, and wiſh well to 
their country, ought, therefore, in the management oſ 
their children, to avoid every thing that may have a 
tendeney to make them weak or effeminate, and to 
take every method in their power to render their con- 
ſtitutions ſtrong and hardy. 


| By arts like theſe * 
Laconia-nurs'd of old her hardy ſons ; 

And Rome's unconquer'd legions urg'd their way, 
Unhurt, thro” every toil in every clime *. 


* 
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or THE LABORIOUS, Tus SEDENTARY, any 


THE STUDIOUS, x: 


HAT men are expoſed to particular diſeaſes from 
' the occupations which they follow, is a fact well 
known; but to remedy this evil is a matter of ſome 
difficulty. Moſt people are under the neceſſity of fol- 
lowing. thoſe employments to which they have been 
bred, whether they be favourable to health or nor, 
For this reaſon, inſtead. of inveighing, in a general 
way, as ſome authors have done, againſt thoſe oc- 
cupations which are hurtful to health, we ſhall en- 
deavour to point out the circumſtances in each of 
them from which the danger chiefly ariſes, and to 


Propoſe the moſt rational methods of preventing 
4 | 


Chymiſts, founders,  forgers, glaſs-makers, and 
ſeveral other artiſts, are hurt by the unwholeſome 
ar which they are obliged to breathe, This air is 


* Armſtrong, | h 
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not only loaded with the noxious exhalations ariſ- 
ing from metals and minerals, but is ſo charged 
with phlogiſton as to be rendered unfit for expand- 
ing the lungs ſufficiently, and anſwering the other 
important purpoſes. of reſpiration. Hence proceed 
aſthmas, coughs, and conſumptions of the lungs, 


ſo incident to perſons who follow theſe employ- 


ments. | | | 

To prevent ſuch conſequences, as far as poſſible, the 

laces where theſe occupations are carried on, ought 
to be conſtrufted in ſuch a manner as to dilcharge 
the ſmoke and other exhalations, and admit a free 
current of freſh air. Such artiſts ought never to con- 
tinue long at work; and when they give over, they 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to cool gradually, and put on 
their clothes before they go into the open air. They 
ought never to drink large quantities of cold, weak, or 
watery liquors, while their bodies are hot, nor to in- 


dulge in raw fruits, ſallads, or any thing that is cold 


on the ſtomach *, . | 


Miners, and all who work under ground, are like. 


wiſe hurt by unwholeſome air. The air, by its ſtag- 
nation in deep mines, not only loſes its proper ſprin 
and other qualities neceſſary for reſpiration, but is of: 
ten loaded with ſuch noxious exhalations as to become 
a molt deadly poiſon, | | | 
The two kinds of air which prove moſt deſtructive 
to miners, are what they call the fre damp, and the 
choke damp. In both caſes the air becomes a poiſon 
by its being loaded with phlogiſton. The danger from 
the former may be obviated by making it explode be- 
fore it accumulates in too great quantities; and the 
latter may be generally carried off by promoting a free 
circulation of air in the mine, | Wes 


* When perſons heated with labour have drank cold liquor, they 
ought to continue at work for ſome time after, 


Miners 


| | 1 * 
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Miners are not only hurt by unwholeſome air, but 
Jikewiſe by the particles of metal which adhere to their 
ſkin, clothes, &c. Theſe are abſorbed, or taken up 
into the body, and occaſion palſies, vertigoes,. and 
other nervous affections, which often prove fatal. 
Fallopius obſerves, that thoſe who work in mines of 
mercury ſeldom live above three or four years. Lead, 
and ſeveral other metals, are likewiſe very, pernicious” 
to che hend . fo flint: toc gre dren: i; 976 

Miners ought never to go to work faſting, nor to. 
continue too long at work. Their food ought to be 
nouriſhing, and their liquor generous 2. nothing more 
certainly hurts them than living too low. They ſhould. 
by all means avoid coſtiveneſs. This may either. be, 
done by chewing a little rhubarb, or taking a ſuf. 
ficient quantity of ſallad oil. Oil not only. opens the, 
body, but ſheathes and defends the inteſtines from 
the ill effects of the metals. All who work in mines 
or metals ought to waſh carefully, and to change 
their clothes as ſoon as they give over working. 
Nothing would tend more to preſerve the health of 
ſuch people than a ſtrict, and almoſt religious regard 
to cleanlineſs. 4 | gs LE 

Plumbers, painters, gilders, ſmelters, makers. of 
white lead, and many others who work in metals, are. 
liable ro the ſame diſeaſes as miners; and ought to 
obſerve the ſame directions for avoiding them. 

Tallow-chandlers, boilers of oil, and all who work 
in putrid animal ſubſtances, are likewiſe liable to ſuf- 
fer from the unwholeſome ſmells or effluvia of theſe 
bodies. They ought to pay the ſame regard to clean- 
lineſs as miners; and when they are affected with 
nauſea, ſickneſs, or indigeſtion, we would adviſe them 
to take a vomit or a gentle purge. Such ſubſtances 
Ought always to be manufactured as ſoon as poſſible. 
When long kept, they not only become unwholeſome 
to thoſe who manufacture them, but likewiſe to peo» 
ple who live ia the neighbourhood. * 
| D 4 It 
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It would'greatly-exceed the limits of this part of 


our ſubject, to ſpecify the diſeaſes peculiar io perſons. 
of every occupation; we ſhall therefore conſidet man- 


kind under th 6. nar r or Feen Wen 
and Szudinas. 
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Though thoſe who follow laborious: omplepatotes 
are in general the moſt healthy of mankind, yet the 
nature of their oecupations, and the places where they 
are carried on, expoſe them more particularly to ns 
diſeaſes. Huſbandmen, for example, are expoſed to 
all the viciflitudes of the weather, which, in this 
country, are often very great and ſudden, and occa- 
ſion colds, coughs, quinſies, rheumatiſms, fevers, and 
other acute diſorders. They are likewife forced to 
work hard, and often to carry burdens above their 
ſtrength, Which, by overſtraining the veſſels, occaſion 
afthmas, ruptures, pleuriſies, &c. 

Thoſe who labour without doors are often afflicted 
with intermitting tevers or agues, occaſioned by the 
frequent v. ciſſitudes of heat and cold, poor living; bad 
water, fitting or lying on the damp ground; evening; 
— night air, &c, to which they are frequently EX+ 

d | 
2 Stk ti as ear heavy burdens, as as porters, labourers, 
&c. are obliged to draw in the air with much greater 
force, and alſo to keep their lungs diſtended with more 
violence than neceſſary for common reſpiration: by 
this means the tender veſſels of the lungs are over- 
ſtretched, and often burſt, ipſomuch. that a ſpitting 
of blood or fever enſues. Hippocrates mentions an 
inſtance to this purpoſe, of a man, who, upon a wa- 
ger, carried an aſs; but was ſoon after ſeized with a 
fever, a vomiting of blood, and a rupture. 

Carrying heavy burdens is generally the effect of 
mere lazineſs, which prompts people to do at once 


what ſnould be done at twice, Sometimes it P—_ 
rom 


- 
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from. vanity or emulation. Hence it is, that the 
ſtrongeſt en ate moſt commonly hurt by heavy bur- 
dens, hard labour, or. feats of activity. It is rate to 
find one who boaſts of his ſtrength without a-rupture, © 
a ſpitting. of blood, ot ſome other diſeaſe, Which he, 
reaps as the fruit of his folly; One would imagine 
the daily inſtances we have of the fatal eñects of car - 
rying great weights, running, wreſtling, and the lice, 
would be ſufficient to prevent ſuch practices. 

There are indeed ſome employ ments which neceſ- 
ſarily require a great exertion of ſtrength ; as porters, 
blackſmiths, carpenters, &c, None ought to follow 


- theſe but men of ſtrong body; and they ſhould never 


exert their ſtrength to the utmolt, nor work too long. 
When the muſcles are violently ſtrained, frequent reſt 
is neceſſary, in order that they may recover their 
tone; without this, the ſtrength and conſtitution 
will ſoon be worn out, and a premature old age be 
induced. * 5 | ; 
The eriſipelas, or St. Anthony's fire, is a diſeaſe 
very incident to the laborious. It is occaſioned. by 
whatever gives a ſudden check to the perſpiration, as 
drinking cold water when the body is warm, wet feet, 
keeping on wet clothes, fitting or lying on the damp 
ground, &c. It is impoſſible for thoſe who labour 
without doors always to guard againſt theſe inconve- 
niences; but it is known from experience, that their 
ill conſequences might often be prevented by proper 
care. | | 
The iliac paſſion, the colic, and other complaints 
of the bowels, are often occaſioned by the ſame cauſes 
as the eriſipelas; but they may likewiſe proceed from 
latulent and indigeſtible food. Labourers generally 
eat unfermented bread, made of peas, beans, rye, 
and other windy ingredients. They alſo devour great 
quantities of unripe fruits, baked, ſtewed, or raw, 
with yarious kinds of goots and herbs, upon which 


they 
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they often drink ſour milk, ſtale ſmall beer, or the like: 

Such a mixture cannot fail to fill the bowels with wind, 
and occaſion diſeaſes of thoſe parts. 

- Inflammations, whitloes, and other diſcaſes of he 
extremiries, are likewiſe common among thoſe who la- 
bour without doors. Theſe diſcafcs' are oſten attri- 
buted to venom, or ſome kind of poiſon: but they 
generally proceed either from ſudden heat after cold, 
or the contrary. When labourers, milk-maids, &c. 
come from the field, cold or wet, they run to the fire, 
and often plunge their hands in warm water, by which 
means the blood and other humours in thoſe parts are 
ſuddenly expanded, and, the veſſels not yielding fo 
quickly, a ſtrangulation happens, and an inflammation | 
or a mortification enſues, | 

When ſuch perſons come home cold, they ought to 
keep at a diſtance from the fire for ſome time, to waſh 
their hands in cold water, and to rub them well with 
a dry cloth. It fometimes happens, that people are 
ſo benumbed with cold, as to be quite deprived of 
the uſe of their limbs. In this caſe, the only remedy 
is to rub the parts affected with ſnow, or, where it 
cannot be had, with cold water. If they be held near 
the fire, or plunged into warm water, a n . 
will generally enſue. 

Lagbourers in the hot ſeaſon are apt to lie down 
and ſleep in the ſun. This practice is ſo dangerous, 
that they often awake in a burning fever. Theſe ar- 
dent fevers, which prove fo fatal about the end of 
ſummer and beginning of autumn, are frequently oc- 
caſioned by this means. When labourers leave off 
' work, which they ought always to do during the heat 
of the day, they ſhould go home, or at leaſt get un- 
der ſome cover where they may repoſe themſelves in 
ſafety. 
Many people follow their employments in the 


fields from morning till night, without eating any 
4 thing. 
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ching. This cannot fail to hurt their health.” Hows 


ever homely their fare be, they ought to have it at 
regular times; and the harder they work, the more 


frequently they ſhould eat. If the humours be not 
frequently repleniſhed with freſh nouriſhment, they 
ſoon become putrid, and N 8 of che very 
worſt kind. 

Many peaſants are extremely careleſs with teſpect to 
what they eat or drink, and often, through mere indo- 


the lame expence, have that which is vole In 


to take the trouble of dreſſing their own: victuals. 
Such people would live upon one meal a-day in indo- 
lence, rather than labour, though it 1 to procure 
them the greateſt affluenceQ. 

Fevers of a very bad, kind are atk occafioned 
among labourers by poor living. When the body'is 
not ſufficiently nouriſhed, the humours become viti- 


fatal con cquences enſue. Poor living is likewiſe pro- 
ductive of many of thoſe cutaneous diſeaſes ſo fre- 
quent among the lower claſs of people. It is remark- 


generally affected with diſeaſes of the ſkin, which ſel- 
dom fail to diſappear when they are put upon a good 
paſture. This ſhews how much a good ſtate of the 
humours depends upon a ſufficient quantity of one 
nouriſhment, 


Poverty not only occaſions, but aggravates, many 


much foreſight z and, if they had, it is ſeldom in their 
power to fave any ching. They are glad to make a 
ſhift to live from day to day; and when any diſeaſe 
overtakes them, they are milerable indeed. Here the 
godlike virtue of charity ought always to exert itſelf. 
To relieve the induſtrious poor in diſtreſs, is ſurely 
the moſt exalted act of religion and humanity. They 

alone, 


lence; uſe unwholeſome food, when they might, for 


ſome parts ot Britain, the peaſants are too careleſs even 


ated, and the ſolids weak; from whence the moſt 


able that cattle, when pinched: in their food, are 


of the diſeaſes of the laborious. Few of them have 
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alone, who are witneſſes, of thoſe ſcenes of calamity, 
can form a notion of what numbers periſh in diſraſes, 
for want of proper aſſiſtance, and even for want of the 
neceſſaries of life. i N K DT 
Labourers are often hurt by a fooliſh emulation, 
which prompts them to vie with pne another, till 
they overheat themſelves to ſuch a degree. as to oc. 
caſion a fever, or even to drop down dead. Such as 
wantonly throw away theit lives in this manner, de- 
ſerve to be looked upon in no better light than ſelf- 
murderers. 4 10 125 

The office of a ſoldier, in time of war, may be 
ranked among the laborious employments. Soldiers 
ſuffer many hardſhips from the inclemency of ſeaſons, 
long marches, bad proviſions, hunger, watching, un- 
wholeſome climates, bad water, &c. Theſe occaſion 
fevers, fluxes, rheumatiſms, and other fatal diſeaſes, 
which generally do greater execution than the ſword, 
eſpecially when campaigns are continued too late in the 
ſeaſon. A few weeks of cold rainy weather will often, 
prove more fatal than an engagement. 

Thoſe who have the command of armies ſhould take 
care. that their ſoldiers be well clothed and well fed. 
They ought alſo to finiſh their campaigns in due ſea- 
ſon, and to provide their men with dry and. well-aired 
winter quarters. Thefe rules, taking care, at the ſame 
time, to keep the ſick at a proper diſtance from thoſe 
in health, would tend greatly to preſerve the lives of 


the ſoldiery *. 
Sailors 


It is indeed to be regretted, that ſoldiers ſuffer not leſs from 
indolence and intemperance in time of peace, than from hard- 
fhips in time of war. If men are idle they will be vicious. It 
would therefore be of great importance, could a ſcheme be formed 
for rendering the military, in times of peace, both more healthy 
and more uſeful. Theſe deſirable objects might, in our opinion, 
be obtained, by employing them for ſome hours every day, and 
advancing their pay accordingly. By this means, idleneſs, the 
mother of vice, might be prevented, the price of labour lowered, 
public works, as harbours, canals, turnpike roads, &c. might — 

| 6 y made 
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Sailors may alſo be numbered among the labo-. . 


rious. They undergo great hardſhips trom change 
of climate, the violence of the weather, hard labour, 
bad proviſions, &c. Sailors are of ſo great import- 
ance both to the trade and ſafety of this kingdom, 
that too much pains can never be beſtowed in point- 


ing out the means of preſerving their lives. 


One great ſource of the diſeaſes of ſea-faring peo- 
ple is exceſs, When they get on ſhore, after hav- 
ing been long at ſea, without regard to the climate, 
or their own conſtitutions, they plunge headlong- 
into all manner of riot, and often perſiſt till a fever 
puts an end to their lives. Thus intemperance, 
and not the climate, is often the cauſe why ſo many 
of our brave failors die on foreign coaſts, Such 
people ought not to live too low; but they will find 
moderation the beſt defence againſt fevers and many 
other maladies. | | I 

Sailors, when on duty, cannot avoid ſometimes 
getting wet, When this happens, they ſhould change 
their clothes as ſoon as they are relieved, and take 
every method to reſtore the perſpiration. They 
ſhould nor, in this caſe, make too free with” ſpirits 
or other ſtrong liquors, but ſhould rather drink them 
diluted with warm water, and go immediately to bed, 
where a ſound ſleep and a gentle ſweat would ſet all 
to rights. , 

But the health of failors ſuffers moſt from un- 
wholeſome food. The conſtant uſe of ſalted pro- 


made without hurting manufactures; and ſoldiers might be en- 
abled to marry and bring up children. A ſcheme of this kind 
might eaſily be conducted, fo as not to depreſs the martial ſpirit, 


* provided the men were only to work four or five hours every day, 


and always to work without doors: no ſoldiers ſhould be ſuffered 
to work too long, or to follow any ſedentary employment. Se- 
dentary employments render men weak and effeminate, quite unfit 
for the hardſhips of war : whereas working for a few hours every 
day without deors, would inure them to the weather, brace their 
nerves, and increaſe their ſtrength and courage. 


viſions 
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viſions vitiates their humours, arid occaſions the 
ſcurvy, and other obſtinate maladies. It is no eaſy 
matter to prevent this diſeaſe in long voyages; yet we 
cannot help thinking, that much might be done to- 
wards effecting ſo deſirable an end, were due pains 
beſtowed for that purpoſe. For example, various 
roots, greens, and fruits, might be kept a long time 
at fea, as onions, potatoes, cabbages, lemons, 
oranges, tamarinds, apples, &c. When fruits cannot 
be kept, the juices of them, either freſh or fer- 
mented, may. With theſe all the drink, and even 
the food of the ſhip's company, ought to be acidu- 
lated in long voyages. 1 tn 

Stale bread and beer likewiſe contribute to vitiate 
the humours. Flour will keep for a long time on 
board, of which freſh bread might frequently be made. 
Malt too might be kept, and infuſed with boiling 
water at any time, This liquor, when drank even 
in form of wort, is very wholeſome, and-is found to 
be an antidote againſt the ſcurvy. Small wines and 
cyder might likewiſe be plentifully laid in; and 
ſhould they turn ſour, they would ſtill be ufeful as 
vinegar. Vinegar is a great antidote: againſt diſeaſes, 
and ſhould be uſed by all travellers, eſpecially at ſea. 
It may either be mixed with the water they drink, or 
taken in their food. | 

Such animals as can be kept alive, ought likewiſe 
to be carried on board, as hens, ducks, pigs, &c. 
Freſh broths made of portable ſoup, and - puddings 
made of peas or other vegetables, ought to be uſed 
plentifully. Many other things will readily occur to 
people converſant in theſe matters, which would 
tend to preſerve the health of that brave and uſeful 


ſet of men“. 
We 


* Our countryman, the celebrated Captain Cook, has ſhewn 
how far, by proper care and attention, the diſeaſes formerly fo 
fatal to ſeamen may be prevented. In a voyage of three years 


and eighteen days, during which he was expaſed to every —— 
rom 


* 
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We have reaſon to believe, if due attention were 
paid to the diet, air, cloathing, and above all things 
to the cleanlineſs. of ſea - faring people, they would be 
the moſt healthy ſet of men in the world; but when 
theſe are neglected the very reverſe will hjAappen. 

The beſt medical antidote that we can recommend 


where dampaeſs prevails, is the Peruvian; bark. 
This will often prevent fevers, and other fatal diſ- 


day; or if this ſhould prove Uiſagreeable, an ounce 
of bark, with half an ounce of orange peel, and two 
drachms of ſnake root coarſely - powdered, may be 
infuſed for two. or three days in an Engliſh quart of 
brandy, and half a wine, glaſs, of it taken twice, or 


been found to be an excellent antidote againſt, fluxes, 
putrid, intermitting, and other fevers, in unhealthy 
climates. It is not material in what form this me- 


7 
| 
| dicine is taken. Ir may either be infuſed in water, 
| wine, or ſpirits, as recommended above, or made 
into an electuary with ſyrup of lemons, oranges, or 
. THE SEDENTARY. 

Though nothing can be more contrary to the 
2 nature of man than a ſedentary life, yet this claſs 
. comprehends by far the greater part of the ſpecies. 
$ Almoſt che whole female world, and in manufacturing 
d countries, the major part of the males, may be reck- 
o oned ſedentary *. | 2p 
d Agricul- 
at from the 52 north to the 71 of ſouth latitude, of one hundred 
N and eighteen men, compoſing the ſhip's company, he loſt only 
C onc, who died of a phe, pulmenalis. The principal means he uſed 
2A were, to preſerve a ſtrict attention to cleanlineſs, to - procure 
© abundance of vegetables and freſh proviſions, eſpecially good 


water, and to allow his people ſufficient time for reſt. 


to the ſtudious; we can ſee no reaſon, however, for reſtricting it 


to ſailors or ſoldiers , on. foreign | coaſts, eſpecially ; 


eaſes. About a drachm of it may be chewed every 


thrice a-day, when the ſtomach is empty. This has 


The appellation of ſedentary has generally been given only 
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Agriculture, the firſt" and moſt healthful of all 
employments, ' is now followed by few who are able 
to carry on any other buſmeſs. But thoſe who -ima- 


gine that the culture of the earth is not ſufficient to 
employ all its inhabitants, are greatly -miftaken, 
An ancient Roman, we are told, could maintain 
his family from the produce of one acre of ground. 
So might a modern Briton, if he would be con- 


tented to live like a Roman, This ſhews what an 


immenſe increaſe of inhabitants Britain might ad- 
mit of, and all of them live by the culture of the 
ground. = 
Agriculture is the great ſource of domeſtic riches. 
Where it is neglected, whatever wealth may be im- 


ported from abroad, poverty and mifery will abound 


at home. Such is, and ever will be, the fluct uating 


ſtate of trade and manufact ures, that thouſands of 
people may be in full employment to-day and in beg- 


gary to-morrow, This can never happen to thoſe 
who cultivate the ground. They can eat the fruit of 
their labour, and can always by induſtry obtain, at 


leaſt, the neceſſaries of life. . 
Though ſedentary employments are neceſſary, 


yet there ſeems to be no reaſon why any perſon 
ſhould be confined for life ro theſe alone. Were 
ſuch employments intermixed with the more active 
and laborious, they would never do hurt, It is 
conſtant confinement that ruins the health. A man 


may not be hurt by ſitting five or ſix hours a-day ; 


but if he. is obliged to ſit ten or twelve, he will ſoon 


become diſeaſed. 


But it is not want of exerciſe alone which hurts 
ſedentary people; they likewiſe ſuffer from the con- 


| fined air which they breathe, It is very common 


to them alone. Many artificers may, with as much proprutyy be 
denominated ſedentary as the ſtudious, with this particular diſad- 


vantage, that they are often obliged to fit in very awkward pol- 


10 


tures, which the ſtudious need not do, unleſs they pleaſe. 


aa STUDTOUS.! 9 
to ſee ten or a dozen tay lors , or ſtay makers, for 


example, crowded into one ſmall apartment, hefe 
there is hardly room for one perſon to breathe 
freely. In this ſituation they generally continue 
for many hours at a time, often with the addition 
of ſeveral candles, which tend likewite to waſte: the 


air, and render it leſs fit for reſpiration. - Air that 


is breathed repeatedly becomes unfit for expanding 
the lungs; This is one cauſe of the phthiſical covghs; 
and other complaints of the breaſt, fo incident to 
ſedentary artificers. : D e "43% 09 
Even the perſpiration from a great number of 
perſons pent up together, renders the air unwhole- 
ſome. The danger from this quarter will be 
greatly encreaſed, if any one of them happens to 
have bad lungs, or to be otherwiſe diſeaſed. Thoſe 
who fit near him, being forced to breathe - the 
ſame air, can hardly fail to be infected. It would 
be a rare thing, however, to find a dozen of ſe- 
dentary people all in good health. The danger of 
crowding them together muſt therefore be evident to 
every One, - N 
Many of thoſe who follow ſedentary employ- 
ments are conſtantly in a- bending poſtufe, as ſhoe- 
makers, taylcrs, cutlers, &c. Such a ſituation is 
extremely hurtful, A-bending poſture obſtructs all 
the vital motions, and of courſe muſt deſtroy the 
health, Accordingly we find ſuch artificers generally 
complaining of indigeſtions, flatulences, head-achs, 
pains of the breaſt, &c. | * en 


„ ns” 


A perſon of obſervation in- that line of life told me, that 
mol: taylors die of conſumptions ; which he attributed chiefly to 
the unfavorable poſtures in which they fit, and the unwholeſome- 
neſs of thoſe places where their buſineſs is carried on. Tf more 
attention was not paid to profit than to the preſervation of human 
lives, this evil might be eaſily remedied ; but while maſters only 


ervants, 


—_ their own intereſt, nothing will be done for the ſafety of their 
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The aliment in ſedentary people, inſtead of be- 


id puſhed forwards by an erect poſture, and the 


a&ion of the muſcles, is in a manner confined 
in the. bowels. Hence indigeſtions, coſtiveneſs, 
wind, and other hypochondriaca} affections, the 
conſtant companions of the ſedentary, Indeed 


none of the excretions can be duly performed 


where exerciſe is wanting; and when the matter 
which ought to be diſcharged in this way is re- 
tained too long in the body, it muſt have bad 
effects, as it is again taken up into the maſs of hu- 
mours. | 

A bending = is likewiſe hurtful to the 
lunge When this organ is compreſſed, the air 
cannot have free acceſs into ball iis parts, ſo as to 
expand them properly. Hence tubercles, adhe- 


fons, &c. are formed, which often end in con- 


fumpuons. Beſides, the proper action of the lungs 
being abſolutely neceſſary for making good blood, 
when that organ fails, the humours ſoon become 
univerſally depraved, and the whole conſtitution goes 
to wreck. 

Sedentary artificers are not only hurt by preſſure 
on the bowels, but alſo on the inferior extremities, 
which obſtructs the circulation in theſe parts, and 
renders them weak and feeble. Ihus taylors, ſhoe- 
makers, & c. frequently looſe the ule of their legs 
altogether: beſides, the blood and humours are, by 
ſtagnation, vitiated, and the perſpiration is obſtrudtedz 
from whence proceed the ſcab, ulcerous ſores, foul 
blotches, and other cutaneous diſcaſcs ſo common 
among ſedentary artificers. 

A bad figure of body is a very common cod 
quence of cloſe application to ſedentary employuients. 
The ſpine, for example, by being continually bent, 


puts on a crooked ſhape, and generally remains lo 


ever after. But a bad figure of body has alrcady 
| been 
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been obſerved to be hurtful to health; as the vital 
functions are thereby impeded. e 
A ſedentary life ſeldom fails to occaſion an uni- 
verſal relaxation of the ſolids. This is the great 
ſource from whence moſt of the diſeaſes of ſeden- 


d tary people flow. The ſcrophula, eonſumption, 
d hyſterics, and nervous diſraſes, now fo common, 
er 


were very little known in this country before ſeden- 
tary artificers became ſo numerous: and they are 
very little known ſtill among ſuch of our people a 
follow aftive employments without doors, though 
in great towns at leaſt two thirds of the inhabitants 

are afflicted with them. | | 


It is very difficult to remedy thoſe evils, becauſe 


air 

to many who have been accuſtomed to a' ſedentary 
he- lire, like ricketty children, loſe all inclination for 
on- exerciſe; we ſhall, however, throw out a few 


hints with reſpect to the moſt likely means for pre- 
ſerving the health of this uſeful fer of people, which 


me ſome of them, we hope, will be wife enaugh to 
068 take. 0 
It has been already obſerved, that ſedentary artifi- 
lure cers are often hurt by their bending poſture; They 
nes, ought therefore to ſtand or fit as erect as the nature of 
and Wl their employments will permit. They ſhould like- 


hoe- viſe change their poſture frequently, and ſhould never 
t too long at a time, but leave off work, and 
walk, ride, run, or do any thing that will promote 
the vital functions. | 
Sedentary artificers are generally allowed too little 
time tor exerciſe z yet ſhort as it is, they ſeldom em- 
ploy it properly. A journeyman taylor or weavery 
for example, inſtead of walking abroad for exerciſe 


-onſe- 


nents. and freſh air, at his hours of leiſute, chuſes often to 
bent, Ipend them in a public-houſe, oRin playing at ſome” 
ins ſo ledentary game, by which he generally loſes both his 
Ircady time and his money, ; ue! 


been 
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"nl awkward poſtures in which many ſedentary. 
artificers work, ſeem rather to be the effect of cuſtom 
than neceſſity. For example, a table might ſurely. 
be contrived for ten or a dozen taylors to fit round 
with liberty for their legs either to hang down, or 
reſt upon à foot-board, as they ſhould chuſe. A 
place might likewiſe be cut out for each perſon, in 
ſuch a manner that he might ſit as conveniently for 
mono as in the preſent mode of fitting croſs- 
legge 

An ſedentary artificers ought to pay the moſt re- 
ligious regard to cleanlineſs, Both their ſituation 
and occupations render this highly neceſſary. No- 
thing would contribute more to pteſerve their 
health, than a ſtrict attention to it: and ſuch of 
them as neglect it, not only run the hazard of 
- loſing health, but of becoming a nuiſance to their 
neighbours. 

Sedentary people ought to. avoid food that is 
windy or hard of digeſtion, and ſhould pay the 
ſtricteſt regard to ſobriety. A perſon who works 
hard without doors will ſoon throw off a debauch 
but one who fits has by no means an equal chance. 
Hence it often happens, that ſedentary people are 
ſeized with fevers after hard drinking. When ſuch 
perſons feel their ſpirits low, inſtead of running to 
- the tavern for relief, they ſhould ride or walk in the 
fields. This would remove the complaint more 
effectually than ſtrong liquor, and would never hurt 
the conſtitution. 

Inſtead of multiplying rules for preſerving the 
health of the ſedentary, we ſhall recommend to them 
the following general plan, viz. That every perſon 
who follows a ſedentary employment ſhould culti- 
vate a piece of ground with his own hands. This 
he might dig, plant, ſow, and weed at leiſure. 
hours, ſo as to make it both a an exerciſe and amuſe- 

ment, 


* 
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ment, while it produced many of the neceſſaries of 
life. After working an hour in a garden, a man 
will return with more keennefs to his employment 
within doors, than if he had been all the while 
Labouring the ground is every way conducive to 
health. It not only gives exerciſe to every part 
of the body, but the very ſmell of the earch and 
freſh herbs revives and cheers the ſpirits, whilſt the 
perpetual proſpect of ſomething coming to maturity, 
delights and entertains the mind. We ate ſo formed 
as to be always pleaſed with ſomewhat in proſpect, 
however diſtant or however trivial. Hence the hap- 
ineſs that meſt men feel in planting, ſowing, build- 
ing, &c. Theſe ſeem to have been the chief em- 
ploy ments of the more early ages: and, when kings 
and conquerors cultivated the ground, there is reaſon 
to believe that they knew as well wherein true happi- 
neſs conſiſted as we do. 

It may ſeem romantic to recommend gardening 
to manufacturers in great towns; but obſervation 
proves that the plan is very practicable. In the 
town of Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, where the great iron 
manufacture is carried on, there is hardly a journey- 
men cutler who does not poſſ-is a piece of ground, 
which he cultivates as a garden. This practice has 
many ſalutary effects. It not only induces theſe 
people to take exerciſe without doors, but alſo to 
eat many greens, roots, &c. of their own growth, 
which they would never think of purchaſing. 
There can be no reaſon why manufacturers in any 
Other town in Great Britain ſhould not follow the 
fame plan. It is indeed to be regretted, that in ſuch 
2 place as London a glan of this kind ãs not practi- 
Cable; yet even there, ſedentary artificers may find 
Opportunities of taking air and exerciſe, if they chute 
to embrace them. . | | 
E 3 Mechanics 
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Mechanics are too much inclined to crowd into 


great towns. The ſituation. may have ſome ad van- 
tages; but it has Ii kewiſe many diſadvantages. All 
mechanics who live in the country have it in their 
power to cultivate a piece of ground; which indeed 
moſt of them do. This not only gives them exer- 
ciſe, but enables them to live more camfortably. 
So. far at leaſt as my obſervation extends, mecha- 
n'cs who live in the country are far mote happy 
| _ thoſe in great towns. They enjoy better healch, 
ive in greater affluence, and ſeldom fail to rear a 
healthy and numerous offspring. 
In a word, exerciſe without doors, in one ene 
another, is ablolute]y neceſſary to health, Thoſe 


who neglect it, though they may for a while drag out 
life, can hardly be laid to enjoy it. Weak and effe- 
minate, they languiſh for a few Years, and foon drop 


into an untimely grave. 


THE STUDIO US. 


2 Intenſe thinking 1s ſo deſtructive to health, that few 
inſtances can be produced -of ſtudious perſons who 


are ſtrong and healthy. Hard ſtudy always implies 


a ſedentary life; and when intenſe thinking is joined 
to the want of exerciſe, the conſequences muſt be bad. 


We have frequently known even a few months of 


clole application to ſtudy ruin an excellent conſtitu- 
tion, by inducing a train of nervous complaints which 
could never be removed. Man 1s evidently not 
formed for continual thought more than for perpetual 
action, and would be as ſoon worn out by the one as 
by the other. 
So great is the power of the mind over the body, 
that, by its influence, the whole vital .motions may 
be accelerated or retarded, to almoſt any degree. 
Thus cheerfulneſs and mirth quicken the circu- 
lation, and promote all the ſecretions; whereas — 
| n 


S 
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neſs and profound thought never fail to retard them. 
Hence it would appear, that even a degree of thought - 
leſſneſs is neceſſary to health. Indeed the perpetual 
thinker ſeldom enjoys either health or ſpirits; while 


the perſon, who can Meg be ſaid to chin at all, 


Perpecual thinkers, as they. are — ſedans: 
think long. In a few. years they —— become 
quite ſtupid, and exhibit a melancholy proof how. 
readily the greateſt bleſſings may be abuſtd. Think- 
ing, like every thing elſr, when carried to extreme, 
becomes a vice; nor can any thing afford a greater 
proof of wiſdom, than for a man frequently and 
ſeaſonably to unbend his mind. This may generally _ 
be done by mixing in cheerful corbpunys, active de- 
verſions, or the like. | 

Inſtead of attempting to N the mime 


| — enjoys both. 


that connect ion which ſubſiſts between the mind and 


body, or to inquire into the manner in which 

they mutually affect cach other, we ſhall only mention 

thole diſcaſes to which the learned are more peculiarly: 

hable, and endeavour to pen out the means n 
them. 

Dancing perſons are very ane to the gaut. "This 
painful diſeaſe in a great meaſure proceeds from in- 
digeſtion, and an opſtructed perſpiration. It is im- 
polſible that the man who firs trom morning till night 
ſhould either digeſt his food, or have any of the ſe- 
cretions in due quantity. But when that matter which 
ſhould be thrown off by the ſkin, is ' retained in the 
body, and the humours are not duly n diſ- 

ies mult enſue. | 

The ſtudious are likewiſe very liable to the ſtone 
and gravel, Exerciſe greatly promotes both the 
lecretion and diſcharge of urine 3 con:equently a 
kdentary life muſt have the contrary effect. Any 
one may be ſatisfied of this by obſerving, that he 
paſſes much more urine by day than in the night, 
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and alſo when he walks: or CG chan when ay 


The circulation in Abe liver being low, — 
tions in. that organ can hardly fail Jo be the conſe- 
quence of inactivity. Hence ſedentary people are 
frequently afflicted with ſchirrous livers. But the- 

proper ſectetion and diſcharge of the bile is lo neceſ- 
ſary a part of the animal œconomy, that where theſe 
are not duly performed, the health muſt ſoon be im- 

ired. Jaundice, indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, an 

a walting of the whole body, ſeldom fail to be the 
conſequences of a vitiated ſtate of the liver or obſtruc 
tions of che bile. | dt ans: b . 200717 

Few. diſeaſes prove more fatal * ftudigud than 
conſumptions of the lungs. It has already been ob- 
ſerved, that this organ cannot he duly expanded in 
thoſe who do not take proper exerciſe; and where 
that is the caſe, obſtructions and adheſions will en- 
ſue. Not only want of exerciſe, but the poſture 
in which ſtudious perſons generally fit, is very / 
hurtful to the lungs. Thoſe who read or write 
muchlate ready to contract a habit of bending for- 
wards, and often preſs with their breaſt upon 2 
2 or bench. This poſture cannot fail to hurt the 
—_ 

The fundlions of the heart may likewiſe by this 
means be injured, I remember to have ſeen a man 
opened, whoſe pericardium adhered to the breaſt- 
bone in ſuch a manner as to obſtruct the motion of 
the heart, and occaſion his death. The only pro- 
bable cauſe that could be aſſigned for this ſingular 
ſymptom was, that the man, whoſe buſineſs was 
writing, uſed conſtantly to fit in a bending poſture, 
| 7 his breaſt preſſing upon the edge of a plain 
table. 

No perſon can enjoy health who does not pro- 
perly digeſt his food. But intenſe thinking and 
inaQtivity never fail to weaken the powers of di- 

| geen 
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But the moſt afflicting of all the diſeaſes which 
attack the ſtudious is the hypochondriac. This 
diſeaſe ſeldom fails to be the companion of deep 
thought. It may rather ' be called a complication 
of maladies than a fingle one. To what a wretched: 
condition are the beſt of men often reduced by it! 
Their ſtrength and appetite fail; a. perpetual gloom 

hangs over their minds; they live in the conſtant 
dread of death, and are continually in ſearch of 
relief from medicine, where, alas! it is not to be 
found. Thoſe who labour under this diſorder, 
though they are often made the ſubject of ridi- 
cule, juſtly claim our higheſt ſympathy and com- 
ſſion. | | e | | , es 
Hardly any thing can be more prepoſterous than for 
a perſon to make ſtudy his ſole buſineſs. A mere ſtu. 
dent is ſeldom an uſeful member of ſociety. He often 
neglects the moſt important duties of life, in order to 
purſue ſtudies of a very trifling nature. Indeed it 
rarely happens, that any uſeful invention is the effect 
of mere ſtudy. The farther men dive into profound 
reſearches, they generally deviate the more from com- 
mon ſenſe, and too often Joſe ſight of it altogether, 
Profound ſpeculations, inſtead of making men wiſer 
or better, generally render them abſolute ſceptics, 
and overwhelm them with doubt and uncertainty. 
All that is neceſſary for man to know, in order 
to be happy, is eaſily obtained; and the reſt, like 
the forbidden fruit, ſerves only to encreaſe his 
miſery. ä 8 
Studious perſons, in arder to relieve their minds, 
muſt not only diſcontinue to read and write, but en- 
gage in ſome employment or diverſion that will ſo far 
occupy the thought as to make them forget the buſi- 
neſs of the cloſet. A ſolitary ride or walk are ſo 
far from relaxing the mind, that they rather encou- 
rage thought. Nothing can divert the mind when 
n 


. 
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it gets into a train of ſerious thinking, but attention 
to ſubjects of a more trivial nature. Theſe proue a 
kind of play to the mind, and conſequently re- 
lie ve it. 5 i 2 EFW 200 68 

Learned men often contract a contempt for What 
they call trifling company. They are aſhamed td be 
ſeen with any but philoſophers. This however is no 
proof of their being philoſophers themſelves. No 
man deſerves that name who is aſhamed to unbend 


his mind, by aſſociating with the cheerful and gay. 


Even the ſociety of children will relieve the mind, 

and expel the gloom which application to ſtudy is too 

apt to occaſion. 1 85 e e 
As ſtudious people are neceſſarily much within 

doors, they ſhould make choice of a large and well- 

aired place for ſtudy. This would not 

vent the bad effects which attend confined air, but 


would cheer the ſpirits, and have a moſt ha 


influence both on the body and mind. It 1 4 

of Euripides the tragedian, that che uſed to retire 
to a dark cave to compoſe his tragedies, and of De. 

moſthenes the Grecian orator, that he choſe a | 
for {ſtudy where nothing could be either heard or 
ſeen, - With all deference to ſuch venerable names; 
we cannot help condemning. their taſte. ' A man 
may ſurely think to as good purpoſe in an elegant 


apartment as in a cave; and may have as hap 


conceptions where the all-cheering rays. of the ſun ' 
render the air wholeſome, as in places where they 
never enter, ay L l e 

Thoſe who read or write much ſhould be very. 
attentive to their poſture. They ought to ſit and 
ſtand by turns, always keeping as nearly in an erect 
polture as poſſible. - Thoſe who diftate, may do. it 
walking, It has an excellent effect frequently to 
read or ſpeak aloud. This not only exerciſes the 
lungs, but almoſt the whole body. Hence ſtudious 
people are greatly benefited by delivering diſcourſes 


in 
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in public. Public ſpeakers, indeed, ſometimes hurt 
themſelves by overacting their part; but this is their 
_ own fault. The martyr to mere vociferation merits 
not our ſympathy. | 

The morning has, by all medical writers, been 
2 the beſt time for ſtudy. It is ſo. But 

it is alſo the moſt proper ſeaſon for exerciſe, while 
the ſtomach is empty, and the ſpirits refreſhed with 
deep. Studious people ſhould therefore ſometimes 

d the morning in walking, riding, . or: ſome 
manly diverſions without doors. This would make 
them return to ſtudy with greater alacrity, and 
would be of more ſervice than twice the time after 
their ſpirits are worn out with fatigue. It is not 
ſufficient to take diverſion only when we can think 
no longer. Every ſtudious perſon ſhould make it 
a part of his buſineſs, and ſhould let nothing in- 
terrupt his hours of recreation more than thoſe of 
ſtudy. bim. 

Muc has agvery happy effect in relieving the 
widd when fatigued wich ſtudy. It would be well 
if every ſtudious perſon were ſo far acquainted with 
that ſcience as to amuſe himſelf after ſevere 
thought, by playing ſuch airs as have a tendency 
to raile the ſpirits, and inſpire cheerfulneſs and good 
humour. 

It is a reproach to learning, that any of her 
votaries, to relieve the mind after ſtudy, ſhould 
betake themſelves to the uſe of ſtrong liquors. 
This indeed is a remedy; but it is a deſperate one, 
and always proves. deſtructive. Would ſuch per- 
ſons, when their ſpirits are low, get on horſeback, 
and ride ten or a dozen miles, they would find it a 
more effectual remedy than any cordial medicine in 
the apothecary's ſhop, or all the ſtrong liquors 1n 
the world. 

The following is my plan, and I cannot re- 
6—— a better to others. When my mind is fa- 
9 tigued 
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tigued with ſtudy, or other ſerious buſineſs,” I mount. 
my horſe; and ride ten or twelve miles into the country, 
where I ſpend a day, and ſometimes two, with a cheer- 


ful friend; after which I never fail to return to own! 


with new vigour, and to purſue my ſtudies or buſi- 
neſs with freſh alacrity. . E3K21157 & 26/ e0199" yd 
It is much to be regretted, that learned men, while! 
in health, pay fo little regard to theſe things! There 
is not any thing more common than to ſee a miſerable 
object over-run with nervous diſeaſes, bathing, walk-" 
ing, riding, and, in a word, doing every thing for 
health after it is- gone; yet, if any une had recom- 
mended theſe things to him by way of prevention, the 
advice would, in all probability, have been treated 
with contempt, or, at leaſt, with neglect. Such is the 
weakneſs and fully of mankind, and ſuch the want of 
foreſight, even in thoſe who ought to be ein 
others! \ 95775 oY 
With regard to the diet of the ſtudious, we ſee no 
reaſon why they ſhould abſtain from any kind of food 
that is wholeſome, provided they uſe it in modera- 
tion. They ought, however, to be. ſparing in the 
uſe of every thing that is windy, rancid, or hard of 
digeſtion, - Their {uppers ſhould always be light, or 
taken ſoon in the evening. Their drink may be 
water, fine malt liquor, not too ſtrong, good cyder, 
wine and water, or, if troubled with acidities, water 
_ with a little brandy, rum, or any other genuine 
pirit, | - 42919 801 
We ſhall only obſerve, with regard to thoſe kinds 
of exerciſe which are moſt proper for the ſtudious, 
that they ſhould not be too violent, nor ever car- 
ried to the degree of exceſſive fatigue. They ought 
likewiſe to be frequently varied ſo as to give action 
to all the different parts of the body; and ſhould, 
as often as poſſible, be taken in the open air. 
In general, riding on horſeback, walking, working 
in 
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in a garden, or playing at ſome active diverſions, are 
We would likewiſe recommend the uſe of the cold 
bath to the ſtudious. It will, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
ply the place of exerciſe, and ſhould not be neglected 
by perſons of a relaxed habit, eſpecially in the warm 
No perſon ought either to take violent exerciſe or 
to ſtudy immediately after a full meal. N 
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NWHOLESOME food, and irregularities of 
diet, occaſion many diſeaſes. There is no doubt 

but the whole conſtitution of body may be changed 
by diet alone. The fluids may be thereby attenuated 
or condenſed, rendered mild or acrimonious, coagu- 
lared or diluted, to almoſt any degree, Nor are its. 
effecis upon the ſolids leſs conſiderable. They may 
be braced or relaxed, have their ſenſibility, motions, . 
&c. greatly encreaſed or diminiſhed, ty different 
kinds of , aliment, A very ſmall attention to theſe 
things will be ſufficient to ſhew, how much the pre- 
ſervation of health depends upon a proper regimen of, 


the diet, | 
Nor is an attention to diet neceſſary for the preſer- 


vation of health only: it is likewiſe of importance in 
the cure of diſeaſes, Every intention in the cure of 
many diſeaſes, may be anſwered by diet alone. Its 
effects, indeed, ate not always ſo quick as thoſe of 
medicine, but they are generally more laſting : beſides, 
it is neither ſo diſagrecable to the patient, nor ſo 
dangerous as medicine, and is always more eaſily 


obtained. 
Our 
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Our intention here is not to enquire minutely into 
the nature and properties of the various kinds of ali- 
ment in uſe among mankind ; nor to ſnew their effects 
upon the different conſtitutions of the human body: 
but to mark ſome of the moſt pernicious errors which. 
people ar apt to fall into, with teſpect both to the. 
quantity and quality of their food, and to point out 
their influence upon health. Io: 
It is not indeed an eaſy matter to aſcertain the. 
exact quantity of food proper ſor every age, ſex, 
and conſtitution: but a ſcrupulous. nicety here is by 
po means neceſſary. The beſt rule is to avoid all 
extremes. Mankind were never intended to weigh 
and meaſure their food. Nature teaches every crea- 
ture when it has enough; and the calls of thirſt 
and hunger are ſufficient to inform them when more 
75 neceſſary. | 1223 
Though moderation is the chief rule with regard to 
the quantity, yet the quality of food merits a farther 
conſideration. There are many ways by which pro- 
viſions may be rendered unwholeſome. Bad ſraſons 
may either prevent the ripening of grain, or damage 
it afrerwards, Theſe, indeed, are acts of Providence, 
and we mult ſubmit to them; but ſurely no pumiſh- *- 
ment can be too ſevere tor thoſe who ſuffer. proviſions 
to ſpoil by hoarding them, on, purpoſe to raiſe the 
price, or who promote their owa intcreſt. by adulter- 
ating the neceſſaries of life “. a 
Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be ren- 
dered unwholeſome, by being kept too long. All 
animal ſubſtances have a conſtant tendency to putre- 
fattion; and, when that has proceeded too far, they 


The poor, indeed, are generally the firſt who ſuffer by unſound ' 
proviſions ; hut the lives of the labouring poor are of great impor- 
tance to the ſtate : beſides, diſeaſes occaſioned by unwholeſome 
food often prove infectious, by which means they reach people in 
every ſtation. It is therefore the intereſt of all to take care that 
89 ſpoilt proviſions of any kind be expoſed to ſale. 
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not only become offenfive to the ſenſes, but hurtful to 
health. Dilcaſed animals, and ſuch as die of them- 
felves, ought never to be eaten. It is a common prac- 
tice, however, in ſome grazing countries, for ſervants 
and poor prople to eat ſuch animals as die of any dif- | 
eaſe, or are killed by accident. Poverty, indeed, may 
oblige people to do this; but they had better eat a 
ſmaller quantity of what is ſound and wholeſome : it 
would both afford a better nouriſhment, vpn be at- 
tended with leſs danger. f 
The injunctions given to the Jews, not to eat any 
creature which died of itſelf, ſeem to have a ſtrict re- 
gard to health; and ought to be obſerved by Chriſ- 


. tians as well as Jews. Animals never die themſelves 
without ſome previous diſeaſe ; but how a diſeaſed 


animal ſhould be wholeſome food, is inconceivable t 
even thoſe which die by accident muſt be hurtful, as 
their blood is mixed with the fleſh, and ſoon turns 
putrid. 

Animals which feed groſsly, as tame ducks, hogs) 
&c. are neither fo eaſily digeſted, nor afford ſuch 
wholeſome nouriſhment as others. No animal can 
be wholeſome which does not take ſufficient exerciſe. 
Moſt of our ſtalled cattle are crammed with groſs 
food, but not allowed, exerciſe nor free air; by 


| which means they indeed grow fat, but their juices 


not being properly prepared or aſſimilated, remain 
crude, and. occaſion indigeſtions, groſs humours, 
and oppreſſion of the aries, in thoſe who feed 
upon them, 

Animals are often rendered une holeſocme by being 
over- heated. Exceſſive heat cauſes a fever, exalts 


the animal ſalts, and mixes the blood ſo intimately 


with the fleſh, that it cannot be ſcparated. For 
this reaſon, butchers ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed 
who over drive their cattle, No perſon would chuſe 
to eat the fleſh or an animal which had died in a high 


fever; yet that is the caſe with all over-drove cattle z 
and 
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and ibe fever is often, raiſed. even to the. degree, of 
0 | 5. 1 


But this is not the 0 way by which butchers 
render meat unwholeſome. The abominable cuſtom 
of filling the cellular membrane of animals with 
air, in order to make them 5 gt fat, is every day 
practiſed. This not only ſpoils the meat, and ren» 
ders it unfit for keeping, but is ſuch a dirty trick, 
that the very idea of it is ſufficient to diſguſt a per- 
ſon of any delicacy at 3 which comes from 
the ſnambles. Who can bear the thought of eating 
meat which has been blown up with air from the 
lungs of a dirty fellow, perhaps labouring under the 
very worſt of diſeaſes. | * 

Butchers have likewiſe a method of filling the 
cellular membranes of animals with blood. This 
makes the meat ſeem fatter, and likewiſe weigh 
more, but is notwithſtanding a very pernicious cuſs 
tom, as it both renders the meat unwholſome and 
unfit for keeping. I ſeldom ſee a piece of meat from 
the ſhambles, where the blood is not diffuled through 
the cellular texture. I ſhall not ſay that this is 
always the effect of defign ; but I am certain it is not * 
the caſe with animals that are killed for domeſtic uſe, 
and properly, blooded. Veal ſeems to be moſt 
frequently ſpoilt in this way. Perhaps that may in 
ſome meaſure. be: owing to the practice of carrying 
calves from. a great diſtance to market, by which 
means their tender fleſh is bruiſed, and many of their 
veſſels burſt. 

No people in the world eat ſuch quantities of ani- 
mal food as the Engliſh, which is one reaſon why 
they are ſo generally tainted with the ſcurvy and its 
numerous train of conſequences, indigeſtion, low 
ſpirits, hypochondriaciſm, &c. Animal food was 
lurely deſigned for man, and with a proper mixture 
ot vegetables, it will be found the moſt ana 
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by a vegetable diet; nay, milk alone will frequently 


it is evident, that if vegetables and milk were more 


the other hand, food that is too dry, renders the ſolids 
in a manner -rigid, and the humours viſcid, which 


any thing in the morning. If ſuch perſons, after 
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but to gorge, beef, mutton, pork, fiſh, and fowl, 
twice or thrice a day, is certainly too much. All 
who value health ought to be contented with making 
one meal of fleſh in the twenty-four hours, and this 
ought to conſiſt of one kind only, 

The moſt obſtinate ſcurvy has often been cured 


Yo more in that diſeaſe than any medicine. Hence 


vſed in diet, we ſhould have leſs ſcurvy, and like- 
wiſe fewer putrid and inflammatory fevers. Freſh 
vegetables, indeed, come to be daily more uſed in 
diet; this laudable practice we hope will continue to 
gain ground. | | — 
Our aliment ought neither to be too moiſt nor too 
dry. Moiſt aliment relaxes the ſolids, and renders 
the body feeble. Thus we fee females, who live 
much on tea and other watery diet, generally become 
weak and unable to digeſt ſolid food: hence proceed 
hyſterics, and all their dreadful conſequences. On 


diſpoſes the body to inflammatory fevers, ſcurvies, and 
the like. 1 es 12-06 Touge 5 | | 
Much has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in diet. 
They are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed 
rather from the imprudent uſe of it, than from any | 
bad qualities in the tea itſelf. Tea is now the uni- | 
verſal breakfaſt in this part of the world; but the : 
morning is ſurely the moſt improper time of the day ln | 
{ 

t 


for drinking it. Moſt delicate perſons, who, by 


the bye, are the greateſt tea drinkers, cannot eat 


faſting ten or twelve hours, drink four or five cups 
of green tea without eating almoſt any bread, it mult 
hurt them. Good tea, taken in a moderate quantity, 
not too ſtrong, nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty 

4 "ſtomach, 


— 


ſtomach; will ſeldom do harm; but if it be bad. 
which is often the caſe, or ſubſtituted in the room af 
ſolid food, it muſt have many ill effects. 4007 oe 

The arts of cookery render many things unwhole- 
ſome, which are not fo in their own nature. By 
jumbling together a number of different -ingredi-. 
ents, in order to make a poignant” ſauce, or rich 
ſoup, the compoſition proves almoſt a poiſon. All 
high ſeaſoning, pickles, &c. are only incentives to 
luxury, and never fail to hurt the ſtomach. It were 
well for mankind, if cookery, as an art, were en- 
tirely prohibited. Plain _—y or boiling is all chat 
the ſtomach requires. Theſe: alone are ſufficient for. 
people in health, and the ſick have ſtill leſs need of a 
cook. | > 4 

The liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our 
attention. Water is not only the baſis of moſt li- 
quors, but alſo compoſes a great part of our ſolid 
food. Good water muſt therefore be of the greateſt 
importance in diet. The beſt water” ts that which 

is moſt pure, and free from any mixture of foreign 

bodies, Water takes up parts of moſt bodies with 

which it comes into contact; by this means it is 

often impregnated with metals or minerals of a 
hurtful or poiſonous nature. Hence the inhabicants 

of ſome hilly countries have peculiar diſeaſes, which 

in all probability proceed from the water. Thus 

the people who live near the Alps in Switzerland, 

and the inhabitants of the Peak of Derby in Eng- 

land, have large tumours or wens on their necks. 

This diſeaſe is generally imputed to the ſnow water z 

but there is more reaſon to believe it is owing to 

the minerals in the mountains through which the 

waters paſs, | by | 
When water is impregnated wich foreign bodies, 
it generally appears by its weight, colour, taſte, 
ſmell, heat, or ſome other ſenſible quality. Our 
ineſs therefore is to chuſe ſuch water, for com- 
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'* edicd by them, that it is weakgned and relaxed 
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mon uſe, as is lighteſt, and without any particula⸗ 
| colour, taſte, or ſmell. In moſt places of Britain 


the inhabitants have it in their power to make ehoice 
of their water; and few things would contribute 
more to health than a due attention to this article. 


But mete indolence often induces people to make 


uſe of the water that is neareſt to them, without con- 
ſidering its qualities. n | dh e 
Before water is brought into great towns, the 
ſtricteſt attention ought to be paid to its qualities, as 
many diſeaſes may be occaſioned or aggravated by 
bad water; and when once it has been procured at 
4 great expence, people are unwilling to give it up. 
The common methods of rendering water clear by 
filtration, or ſoft, by expoſing it to the ſun and air, 
&c. are ſo generally known that it is unneceſſary to 
ſpend time in explaining them. We ſhall only, in 
general, adviſe all to avoid waters which ſtagnate long 
in ſmall Jakes, ponds, or the like, as ſuch waters 
often become putrid, by the corruption of animal and 
vegetable bodies with which they abound. Even 
cattle frequently ſuffer by drinking, in dry ſeaſons, 
water which has ſtood long in ſmall reſervoirs, with» 
out being ſupplied hz ſprings, or freſhened with 
ſhowers. All wells ought to be kept clean, and to 
have a free communication with the air, 1 
As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have 
been exclaimed againſt by many writers, {till continue 


to be the common drink of almoſt every perſon who 


can afford them; we ſhall rather endeavour to aſſiſt 
people in the choice of theſe liquors, than pretend to 
condemn what cuſtom has ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, It 
is not the moderate uſe of ſound fermented liquors 
which hurts mankind : it is exceſs, and uling ſuch 4s 
are ill prepared or vitiated. | 

 Fermented liquors, which are too ſtrong, hurt 
digeſtion ; and the body is ſo far from being ſtrength 


Many 
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Many imagine that hard labour could not be ſup- 
ported without drinking ſtrong liquors: this is a 
very erroneous notion. Men who never taſte ſtrong 
liquors are not only able to endure more fatigue but 
alſo live much longer, than thoſe who uſe them 
daily. But, ſuppoſe' ſtrong liquors did enable a 
man to do more work, they muſt nevertheleſs waſte 
the powers of life, and occaſion premarure old age. 
They keep up a conſtant fever, which exhauſts the 
ſpirits, inflames the blood, and diſpoſes the body to 
numberleſs diſeaſes. | 1 
But fermented liquors may be too weak as well 
as too ſtrong : when that is the caſe; they muſt ei- 
ther be drank new, or they become ſour and dead: 
when ſuch liquors are drank new, the fermentation 
not being over, they generate air in the bowels, and 
occaſion flatulencies; and, when kept till ſtale; 
they turn ſour on the ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. 
For this reaſon all malt-liquers, cyder, &c. ought 
to be of ſuch ſtrength as to keep till they be ripe, and 
then they ſnould be uſed. When ſuch liquors are 
kept too long, though they ſhould not become ſour, 
yet they generally contract a hardneſs which renders 
them unwholeſome. * 65 "39 
All families, who can, ought to prepare their 
own liquors. Since prepaiing and vending of li- 
quors became one of the moſt general branches cf 
buſineſs, every method has been tried to adulte- 
rate them. The great object both to the makers 
and venders of liquor is, to render it intoxicating, 
and give it the appearance of age, But it is well 
known that this may be done by other ingredients 
than thoſe which ought to be uſed for making it 
rung. It would be imprudent even to name thoſe 
things which are daily made uſe of to render li- 
quors heady, Suffice it to ſay, that the practice is 
very common, and that all. the ingredients uſed 
tor this. purpoſe are of a narcotic or ſtupefactive 
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quality. But as all opiates are poiſonous, it is eaſy 


to ſee what muſt be the conſequence of their general 


uſe. Though they do not kill ſuddenly, yet they 


hurt the nerves, relax and weaken the ſtomach, and 
ſpoil the digeſtion. F 5 ; 

Were fermented liquors faithfully prepared, kept 

to a proper age, and uſed in moderation, they 
would prove real bleſſings to mankind, But, while 
th:y are ill prepared; various ways adulterated, and 
taken to excels, they muſt have many pernicious 
effects, + | 

We would recommend it to families, not only to 
prepare their own liquors, but likewiſe their bread, 
Bread is ſo neceſſary a part of diet, that too much 
care cannot be beſtowed in order to have it ſound 
and wholeſome. . For this purpoſe, it is not only 
neceſſary that it be- made of good grain, but like- 

wiſe properly prepared, and kept free from all un- 
wholeſome ingredients. This, however, we have 
reaſon to believe is not always the caſe with bread 
3 by thoſe who make a trade of vending it. 

heir object is rather to pleaſe the eye, than to con- 
ſalt the health. The beſt bread is that which is nei- 
ther too coarſe nor too fine; well fermented, and 
made of wheat flour, or rather of wheat and rye 
mixed together. 

To ſpecify the different kinds of aliment, to ex- 
plain their nature and properties, and to point out 
their effects in different conſtitutions, would far ex- 
ceed the limits of our deſign, Inſtead of a detail 
of this kind, which would not be generally under- 
ſtood, and of courſe little attended to, we ſhall only 
mention the following caſy rules with reſpe& to the 
choice of aliment. 

Perſons whoſe ſolids are weak and relaxed, ought 
to avoid all viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of 
digeſtion. Their diet, however, ought to be nouriſh» 
ing; and they ſhould take ſufficient exerciſe in tho 


Open air. 
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Such as abound with blood ſhquld be. ſparing in 
the uſe of every thing that is highly nouriſhing, as 
fat meat, rich wines, ſtrong ale, and ſuch like, Their 
food ſnhould conſiſt chiefly of bread and other vege : 
table ſubſtances; and their drink qught to be water, 
whey, or ſmall beer. 8 

Fat people ſhould not eat freely of oily nouriſhing 
diet. They ought frequently to uſe raddiſh, garlic, 
ſpices, or ſuch things: as are heating and promote per- 
ſpiration and urine. Their drink ſhould be water, 
coffee, t&a, or the like; and they ought to take much 
exerciſe and little ſleep. - | '3 

— who are too lean. muſt follow an oppoſite 
courſe. | ' 

Such as are troubled with acidities, or whoſe food 
is apt to ſour on the ſtomach, ſhould live much on 
animal food; and thoſe who are afflicted with hot 
alkaline eructations, ought to ule a diet conſiſting 
chiefly of acid yegetables, 51 

People who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits, 
5 or hyſteric diſorders, ought to avoid 

flatulent food, every thing that is viſcid, or hard 
of digeſtion, all ſalted or ſmoke · dried proviſions, and 
whatever is auſtere, acid, or apt to turn ſour on 
the ſtomach. Their food ſhould be light, ſpare, cool, 
and of an opening nature. 570 15 

The diet ought not only to be ſuited to the age 
and conſtitution, but alſo to the manner of life: a 
ledentary or ſtudious perſon ſhould live more ſparingly 
than one who labours hard without doors. Many 
kinds of food will nouriſh a peaſant very well which 
would be almoſt indigeſtible to a citizen; and the 
_—_ will live upon a diet on which the former would 

arve. bs | 

Diet ought not to be too uniform. The conſtant 
uſe of one kind of food might have ſome bad ef- 
fects. Nature teaches us this, by the great variety 
of aliment which ſhe has provided for man, and 
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likewiſe by giving him an rent for different kinds 

of food. 

Thoſe who Idbous under any particutay: diſeaſe; 

ought to avoid ſuch aliments as have a tendency to 

increaſe it: for example, a gouty perſon - ſhould 
not indulge in rich wines, ſtrong ſoups, or gravies, 
and ſhould avoid all acids. One who is troubled 
with the gravel ought to ſhun all auſtere - and 
aſtringent aliments ; ; and thoſe who are ſcorbutic 

ſnould be {paring in the uſe of ſalted r 

Ec. 

In the firſt period of life, our- food ovght to be 
light, but nouriſhing, and frequently taken. Food 
that is ſolid, with a ſufficient degree of tenacity, is 
moſt proper for the ſtate - of manhood. The diet 
ſuited to the laſt period of life, when nature is 
upon the decline, approaches nearly to that of the 
firſt, It ſhduld be lighter and -more-ſucculent than 
that of vigorous age, and -likewiſe more EY 
taken. 

It is not only neceſſary for health that our diet be 
wholeſome, but alſo that ir be taken at regular periods. 
Some imagine long faſting will atone for exceſs; but 
this, inſtead of mending the matter, generally makes 

it worſe. When the ſtomach and inteſtines are over 
diſtended with food, they loſe their proper tone, and, 
by long faſting, they become weak, and inflated with 
wind, Thus, either gluttony or faſting deſtroys the 
powers of digeſtion. 

The frequent repetition of aliment is not only 
neceſſary for repairing the continual waſte of our 
bodies, but likewiſe 'to keep the fluids found and 
ſweet. Our humours, even in the moſt healthy 
ſtate, have a conſtant tendency to putrefaction, 
which can only be prevented. by frequent ſupplies 
of freſh nouriſhment : when that is wanting too 
long, the putrefaction often proceeds fo far as 10 
occaſion very dangerous fevers. From hence ve 

3 may 
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may learn the neceſſity of regular meals. No perſon 
can enjoy a good ſtate of health, whoſe veſſels are cis 
ther frequently overcharged, or the humour long de- 8 
prived of freſh ſupplies of chyle. 

Long faſting is extremely hurtful to young peo⸗- 
ple; it not only vitiates their humours, but pre- 
vents their — —— Nor is it leſs injurious to the 
aged. perſons, in the decline of life, are af- 
Alicted wich wind: this complaint is not only in- 
creaſed, but even rendered dangerous, and often 
fatal, by long faſting. Old people, when their ſto- 
machs are empty, are frequently ſeized with gid- 
dineſs, head- achs, and faintneſs. Theſe complaints 
may generally be removed by a piece of bread and 

a glals of wine, or taking any other ſolid. food 
which plainly points out the method of Peg 
them. 1 
It is more than oraboble, that, many of the 
ſudden deaths, which happen in the advanced pe- 
riods of life, are. occaſioned by faſting tao long, 
as it exhauſts the ſpirits, and fills the bowels. with - 
wind ; we would therefore adviſe people in the de- 
cline of life, never to allow their ſtomachs to be too 
long empty. Many people take nothing but a few 
cups of tea and a little bread, from nine o'clock 
at night till two or three next afternoon. Such may 
be ſaid to faſt almoſt three-fourths of their time. 
This can hardly fail to ruin the appetite, vitiate 
the humours, and fill the bowels with wind; 

+ which might be pere by a ſolid break 
a 

It is a very common practice to eat a light break - 
faſt and a heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought to 
be reverſed, When people ſup late, their ſupper 
ſhould be very light; but the breakfaſt ought al- 
ways to be ſolid. If any one eats a light ſupper, 
goes ſoon to bed, and riſes betimes in the morning, 


he 
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he will be ſure to find an appetite for his breakfaſt, 
and he may freely indulge ir. "00 
be ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer ſo much 
from faſting as the weak and delicate ; bur they run 
great hazard from its oppoſite, viz. repletion. Many 
diſcaſes, eſpecially fevers, are the effect of a plethora, 
or too great fulneſs of the veſſels. Strong people, 
in high health, have generally a great quantity of 
blood and other humours. When theſe are ſud- 
denly increaſed, by an overcharge of rich and nou- 
riſhing diet, the veſſels become too much diſtended, 
and obſtructions and inflammations enſue. Hence 
io many people are ſeized with inflammatory and 
__ eruptive fevers, apoplexics, &c. after a feaſt or de- 

bauch. | | 
All great and ſudden changes in diet are dan- 
gerous. What the ſtomach has been long ac- 
cuſtomed to digeſt, though leſs wholeſome, will 
agree better with it than food of a more falutary 
nature to which it has not been uſed. When there- 
fore a change becomes neceſſary, it ought always 
to be made gradually; a ſudden tranſition from 
a poor and low, to a rich and luxurious diet, or the 
contrary, might ſo diſturb the functions of the 
body as to endanger health, or even to occaſion 
death itſelf, | 

When we recommend regularity in diet, we would 
not be underſtood as condemning. every ſmall de- 
viation from it. It is next to impoſſible for peo- 
ple at all times to avoid ſome degree of exceſs, and 
living too much by rule might make even the ſmal- 
leſt deviation dangerous. It may therefore be pru- 
dent to vary a little, ſometimes taking more, ſome- 
times leſs, than the uſual quantity of meat and drink, 
provided always that a due regard be had to mode - 
ration. 
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NWHOLESOME air is a very common cauſe 
of diſeaſes, Few are aware of the danger aiſ- 
ing from it. People generally pay ſome attention to 
what they eat or drink, but ſeldom regard what goes 
into the Jungs, though the latter proves often more 
ſuddenly fatal than the former. * 
Air, as well as water, takes up parts of moſt bo- 
dies with which it comes in contact, and is often ſo 
repleniſhed with thoſe of a noxious quality, as to oc- 
caſion immediate death. But ſuch violent effects ſel- 
dom happen, as people are generally on their guard 
againſt them. The leſs perceptible influences of 
bad air prove more generally hurtful to mankind; 
we ſhall therefore endeavour to point out ſome 
of theſe, and to ſhew' whence the danger chiefly 
ariſes, | mn 8 91 
Air may become. noxious many ways. Whatever 
greatly alters its degree of hear, cold, moiſture, &c. 
renders it unwholeſome: for example, that which is 
too hot diſſipates the watry parts of the blood, exalts 
the bile, and renders the whole humours aduſt and 
thick. Hence proceed bilious and inflammatory fe- 
vers, cholera morbus, &c, Very cold air obſtructs 
the perſpiration, conſtringes the ſolids, and condenſes 
the fluids. It occaſions rheumatiſms, coughs, and 
catarrhs, with other diſeaſes of the throat and breaſt. 
Air that is too moiſt deſiroys the elaſticity or ſpring 
of the ſolids, induces phlegmatic or lax conſtitutions, 
and diſpoſes the body to agues, or intermitting fevers, 
dropſies, &c. We 
Wherever great numbers of people are crowded 
znto one place, if the air has not a free circulation, 
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it ſoon becomes unwholeſome. Hence it is that 
delicate perſons are fo apt to turn ſick or faint in 
crowGed churches, aſſemblies, or any place where 
the air is injured by breathing, fires, candles, or the 
like. 

In great cities ſo many things tend to contaminate 
the air chat it is no wonder it proves ſo fatal to the 
inhabitants. The air in cities is not only breathed 
repeatedly over, but is likewiſe loaded with ſulphur, 
imoke, and other exhalations, beſides the vapours 
rontinually ariſing from innumerable putrid = 
ſtances, as dunghills, ſlaughter-houſes, &c. All 
bble care ſhould be taken to keep the ſtreets of 


large towns open and wide, that the air may 


have a free current through them. They ought 


IKewiſe to be kept very clean. Nothing tends | 


more to pollute and contaminate the air of a city 


than dirty ſtrects. 


Itlis. very common in this country to | haye chutch- 
yards in the middle of populous cities. Whether 
this be” the effect of ancient ſuperſtition, or owing 
to the increale of ſuch towns, is a matter of no 
conſequence. Whatever gave riſe to the cuſtom, 
it is a bad one. It is habit alone which recon- 
ciles us to theſe things; by means of which the moſt 
ridiculous, nay pernicious cuſtoms, often become 
ſacred. Certain it is, that thouſands of putrid car- 
caſes, fo near the ſurface of the earth, in a place 
Where the air is confined, cannot fail to taint it; and 
that ſuch air, when breathed i into the lungs, muſt oo. 
caſion diſeaſes “. 

Bury ing within churches is a practice ſtill more 


de teſtable. - The air in churches is ſeldom good. 


* In moſt . it was cuſtomary to bury the dead 
at ſome diſtance from any town. As this practice obtained among 
the Jews, the Greeks, and alſo the Romans, it is ſtrange that the 
weſtern parts of Europe thould got 1 follow ed wed example f n 
« cm ſo truly laudable. 

and 


und the effiovia tour ek carcaſſes muſt render it 
ſtill worſe. Churches are commonly old bling: 
with arched roofs. They are ſeldom open above onde 
a week, are never ventilated by fires nor open win- - © 
dows; and rarely kept clean. This occaſions. that 
damp, muſty, unwholeſome ſmell which one feels up- 
on entering a church, and renders it a very unſaſe 
place for the weak and valetudinary. Theſe incon- 
veniences might, in a great meaſure, be abviated, by. 
3 all perſons from burying within churches, 

y keeping them clean, and permitting a ſtream ot 
freſh air to paſs frequently through them, 'dy opening. 
oppoſite doors and windows. 

Wherever air ſtagnates long, it 232 unwhole- 
ſome. Hence the unhappy perſons confined.in jails 
not only contract malignant fevers. themſclves,- but 
often communicate them to others. Nor are many 
of the holes, for we cannot call them houſes, po- 
ſeſſed by the poor in great towns, much better 
than jails. Theſe low dirty habitations are the 
very lurking places of bad air and contagious diſ- 
caſes. Such as live in them ſeldom enjoy good 
health; and their children commonly die young. In 
the choice of a houſe, thoſe WhO have it! in; their 
power ought always to pay the greatelt attention t 
open free air. | 

The various, methods which luxury has invented 
to make houles cloſe and warm, contribute not, a 
little to render them unwholeſome. No houſe can 
be wholeſome upleſs- the air has a free - paſſage 
through it. For which reaſon houſes ought daily 
to be ventilated, by opening oppolite - windows, 
and admitting a current of freſh air into every 
room. Beds, inſtead of being made up as ſoon as 
people riſe. out of them, ought to be turned down, 
0 expoſed to the freth air "trom the open Windows 
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One cannot paſs through a large church or ; cathedral even ig 
ſummer, without feeling quite chilly. - _ 
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through the day. This would expe 


vapour, and could not fail to promote the health of 


the inhabitants. 2 | 

In hoſpitals, jails, ſhips, &c. where that cannot 
be conveniently done, ventilators ſhould be uſed. 
The method of ' expelling foul, and introducing 
freſh air, by means of ventilators, is a moſt ſalu- 
tary invention, and is indeed the moſt uſeful of 
all our modern medical improvements. It is ca- 
pable of univerſal application, and is fraught with 
numerous advantages, both to thoſe in health and 
fickneſs. In all places, where numbers of people are 
crowded together, ventilation becomes abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. | 

Air which ſtagnates in mines, wells, cellars, &c. 
is extremely noxious. That kind of air is to be 
avoided as the moſt deadly poiſon. It often kills 


.almoſt as quickly as lightning. For this reaſon, 


people ſhould be very cautious in opening cellars 
that have been long ſhut, or geing down into deep 
wells or pits, eſpecially if they have been kept cloſe 
covered “. 

Many people who have ſplendid houſes, chuſe to 
ſleep in fmall apartments. This conduct is very im- 
prudent. A bed chamber ought always to be well 
aired; as it is generally occupied in the night only, 
when all doors and windows are ſhut. If a fire be 
kept in it, the danger from a ſmall room becomes 
fill greater. Numbers have been ſtifled when aſleep 
by a fire in a ſmall apartment, which is always 


hurtful. 
Thoſe who are obliged, on account of buſineſs, - 


to ſpend the day in cloſe towns, ought, if poſſible, 
to ſleep in the country. Breathing free air in the 


We have daily accounts of perſons who loſe their lives by go- 
ing down into deep wells and other places where the air ſtagnates 
all theſe accidents might be prevented by only letting down a light- 
ed candle before them, and ſtopping when they = ive it go out 

4 


yet this precaution, ſimple as it is, is ſeldom 16 
| night 


1 any noxious 
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night will, in ſome meaſure, make up for the want of 
it through the day. This practice would have a greater 
effect in preſerving the health of citizens than is com- 
monly imagined... „ boo To, e tis eee 

Delicate perſons . ought, as much as poſſible, ta 
avoid the air of great towns. It is peculiarly hurt- 
ful to the. aſthmatic and conſumptive. Such per- 
ſons ſhould. avoid cities as they would. the plague. 
The hypochondriac are. likewiſe. much hurt by it. 
I have often ſcen perſons ſo much afflicted with this 
malady while in town, that it ſeemed | impoſſible 
for them to live, who, upon being removed to the 
country, were immediately relieved, The fame 
obſervation holds with regard to nervous and hy- 
ſteric women. Many people, indeed, have it not 
in their power to change their ſituation in queſt of 
better air. All we can ſay to ſuch perſons is, that 
they ſhould go as often abroad into the open air 
as they can, that they ſhould admit freſh air fre- 
quently into their houſes, and take care to keep them 
very clean. oy 6 DOK 
It was neceſſary in former times, for ſafety, -- to 
ſurround cities, colleges, and even fingle houles, 
with high walls. Theſe, by obſtructing the. free 
current of air, never fail to render ſuch places dam 
and unwholeſome. As ſuch walls are now, in mo 
parts of this country, become uſeleſs, they ought 
to be pulled down, and every method taken to ad- 
mit a free paſſage to the air. Proper attention to 
Alx and CLEantiness would tend more to preſerve 
the health of mankind, than all the preſcriptions of 
the faculty. | | 2 d Rl 

Surrounding houſes too cloſely with planting ot 
thick woods, likewiſe tends to render the air un- 
wholeſome. Wood not only obſtructs the free cur- 
rent of the air, but ſends forth great quantities of 
moiſt exhalations, which render it conſtantly damp. 
Wood is very agreeable at a proper diſtance from a 


houle, 


: 
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produce the moſt dangerous and fatal diſcaſes. Thoſe 


to live generouſly, and to pay the ſtricteſt regard to 


ſame apartment, the frequent admiſſion of freſh ait 


tals, &c. are often rendered ſo noxious, for want of 


_houſe, but ſhould never be planted too near it, eſpes 
cially in a flat country. Many of the gentlemen's 
ſeats in England are rendered very unwholeſome from 
the great quantity of wood which ſurrounds them. 
Houſes ſituated in low marſhy countries, or near 
large lakes of ſtagnating water, are like wiſe unwhole- 
ſome. Waters which ſtagnate not only render the air 
damp, but load it with putrid exhalations, which 


who are obliged to inhabit marſhy countries, ought 
to make choice of the dryeſt ſituations they can find, 


cleanlineſs. 4520 RS: 

If freſh air be neceſſary for thoſe in health, it is (till 
more" ſo for the ſick, who often loſe their lives 
for want of it. The notion that ſick people muſt be 
kept very hot, is ſo common, that one can. hardly- 
enter the chamber where a patient lies, without being 
ready to faint, by reaſon of the hot ſuffocating ſmell. 
How this muſt affect the ſick, any one may judge. 
No medicine is ſo beneficial to the ſick as treth air. 
It is the moſt reviving of all cordials, if it be admi- 
niſtered with prudence. We are not, however, ta 
throw open doors and windows at random upon the 
fick, Freſh air is to be let into the chamber gradu- 
ally, and, if poſſible, by opening the windows of 
ſome other apartment. | | * 
- The air of a ſick perſon's chamber may be greatly 
freſhened, and the patient much revived, by ſprink- 
ling the floor, bed, &c. frequently with vinegar, juice 
of lemon, or any other ſtrong vegetable acid. _ +» 

In places where numbers of ſick are crowded into 
the ſame houſe, or, which is often the caſe, into the 


becomes abſolutely neceſſary. Infirmaries, hoſpi- 


proper ventilation, that the ſick run more hazard 


from them than from the diſeaſe. This is ren 
arly 


or EXERCISE. 


larly the caſe when putrid fevers, dyſenteries, and 
other infectious diſeaſes prevail. | 
Phyſicians, ſurgeons, and others who attend hoſpi- 


tals, ought, for their own ſafety, to take care that they 


be properly ventilated, Such perſons as are obliged 
to ſpend moſt of their time amongſt the ſick, run great 


hazard of being themlelves infected when rhe air is 


bad. All hoſpitals, and places of reception for the 
fick, ought to have an open ſituation, at ſome dif- 
tance from any great town, and ſuch patients as la- 
bour under any infectious diſeaſe ought. never to be 
ſuffered to come near the reſt *, | 

| ' 
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CHAP. v. 
or EXERCISE. 


ANY people look upon the neceſſity man is un- 
der of earning his bread by labour, as a curle. 
this as it may, it is evident from the ſtructure of 
the body, that exerciſe is not leſs neceſſary than food 
for the -preſervatioh of health : thoſe whom poverty 
obliges to. labour for daily bread, are not only the 
moſt healthy, but generally the moſt happy part of 
mankind. Induſtry ſeldom fails to place them above 
want, and activity ſerves them inſtead of phyſic. This 
is peculiarly the cafe with thoſe who live by the cul- 
ture of the ground, The great increaſe of inhabitants 
in infant colonies, and the longevity of ſuch as fol- 
low agriculture every where, evidently prove it to be 
the moſt healthful as well as the moſt uſeful em- 
ployment, 


A year feldom paſſes that we do not hear of ſome hoſpital py | 


lcian or ſurgeon having loſt his life _ hoſpital fever caught 
om his patients. For this they have themſelves alone to blame. 
eu patients are either in an improper ſituation, or they are too 

Careleſs with regard to their own conduct. T 
he 
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82 OF EXERCISE. 
1 . © The love of activity ſhews itſelf very early in mati; 
Nl So ſtrong is this principle, that a healthy youth cannot 
[| be reſtrained from exerciſe, even by the fear of puniſh- 
| ment. Our love of motion is ſurely a ſtrong proof of 
4 its utility. Nature implants no diſpoſition in vain. 
" It ſeems to be a catholic law throughout the whole 
animal creation, that no creature, without exerciſe, 
ſhould enjoy health, or be able to find ſubſiſtence. 
Every creature, except man, takes as much of it as is 
"hecefſary, He alone, and ſuch animals as are under 
his direction, deviate from this original law, and they 
ſuffer accordingly. | 
InaCtivity never fails to induce an univerſal relaxa- 
tion of the ſolids, which diſpoſes the body to innu- 
merable diſeaſes. When the ſolids are relaxed, neither 
the digeſtion, nor any of the ſecretions can be a 
performed. In this cale, the worſt conſequences mu 
- enſue, How can perſons who loll all day in eaſy 
chairs, and ſlcep all night on beds of down, fail to be 
relaxed ? Nor do ſuch greatly mend the matter, who 
never {tir abroad but-in a coach, ſedan, or, ſuch like. 
Theſe elegant pieces of luxury are become ſo common, 
ö that the inhabitants of great towns ſeem to be in ſome 
/ danger of loſing the uſe of their limbs altogether. It 
is now below any one to walk, who can afford to be 
carried, How ridiculous would it ſeem, to a per- 
ſon unacquainted with modern luxury, to behold 
the young and healthy ſwinging along on the ſhoul- 
ders of their fellow-creatures! or to ſee a fat 
carcaſe, over-run with diſeaſes occaſioned by inac- 
tivity, dragged through the ſtreets by half a dozen 
horſes *! 


* It is not neceſſity, but faſhion, which makes the uſe of ca. 
riages ſo common. There are many.people who have not exerciſe 
enough to keep their humours wholeſome, who yet dare not vel- 
ture to make a viſit to their next neighbours, but in a coach 0 

' ſedan, leſt they ſhould be looked down upon. Strange, that me 
ſhould be ſuch fools as to be laughed out of the uſe of their limbs 
or to throw away their health, in order to gratify a piece of vanith 
or to coiaply with a ridiculous faſhjou ! 


9 Glandulr 


ox EXERCISE; 3 


Glandular obſtructions, now ſo common, gene- 
rally proceed from inactivity. Theſe are the moſt 
obſtinate of maladies. So long as the liver. kid- 
nies, and other glands, duly perform their func- 
tions, health is ſeldom impaired; but when they fail, 
nothing can reſtore it. Exerciſe is almoſt the only 
cure we know for glandular obſtructions; indeed, 
it does not always ſucceed as a remedy; but there is 
reaſon to believe that it would ſeldom fail to prevert 
theſe complaints, were it uſed in due time. One thing 
is certain, that, amongſt thoſe who take ſufficient ex- 
erciſe, glandular diſeaſes are very little known ;' where- - 
as the indolent and inactive are ſeldom free from 
them, | | | £ 

Weak nerves are the conſtant companions of inac- 
tivity, Nothing but exerciſe / and open air can brace 
and ſtrengthen the nerves, or prevent the endleſs train 
of diſeaſes which proceed from a relaxed ſtate of theſe 
organs, We ſeldom hear the active or laborious 
complain of nervous diſeaſes ; theſe are reſerved for 
the ſons of eaſe and affluence. Many have been com- 
pletely cured of theſe diſorders by being reduced, from 
a ſtate of opulence, to labour for their daily bread. 
This plainly points out the ſources from whence ner- 
vous diſeaſes flow, and the means by which they may 
be prevented. * — 

It is abſolutely impoſſible to enjoy health, where 
the perſpiration is not duly carried on; but that can 
never be the caſe where exerciſe is. neglected. When 
the matter which ought to be thrown off by perſpira- + 
tion is retained in the body, it vitiates the humours, 
and occaſions the gout, fevers, rheumatiſm, &c Ex- 
erciſe alone would prevent many of thoſe diſeaſes which 
cannot be cured, and would remove others where me- 
dieine proves ineffectual. i 


A late author“, in his excellent treatiſe on health, 
lays that the weak and valetudinary ought to make 
* Cheyne. FOM 1 
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exerciſe a part of their religion. We would recom- 
mend this, not only to the weak and valetudinary, 
but to all whoſe buſinefs does not oblige them ro take 
ſufficient exerciſe, as ſedentary artificers , ſhopkeepers, 
ſtudious perſons, &c. Such ought to uſe exerciſe as 
regularly as they take food. This might generally be 
done without any interruption-to buſineſs or real loſs 
of time. | | RI 
No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern cuſtom of lying a-bed too long in a 
morning. This is the general practice in great towns. 
The inhabitants of cities ſeldom riſe before eight or 
nine. o'clock; but the morning is undoubtedly the 


beſt time for exercife, while the ſtomach is empty, | 
and the body refreſhed with fleep. Beſides, the | 
morning air braces and ſtrengthens the nerves, and. { 
in ſome meaſure, anſwers the purpoſe of a cold , 
bath. Let any one who has been accuſtomed to b 
lie a- bed till eight or nine o'clock, rife by fix or in 
1 feven, ſpend a couple of hours in walking, riding, R 
= or any active diverſion without doors, and he will 
[| find his ſpirits cheerful and ferene through the day; di 
1 his appetite keen, and his body braced and ſtrength- | 
: d. Cuſtom ſoon rend il bt 4 
ene Cuſtom foon renders early riling agreeable, al 
4 2 ; ſuc 
ö | * Sedentary occupations ought chiefly to be followed by wo- for 
| men. They bear confinement much better than men, and are 
fitter for every kind of buſineſs which does not require much tho 
ſtrength. It is ridienlous enough to ſee a luſty fellow making tar) 
pins, needles, or watch wheels, while many of the laborious tim 
parts of huſbandry are carried on by the other ſex. The fact is, req 
we want men for laborious employments, while one half of the Fo 
other ſex are rendered uſelefs for want of occnpations ſuited to Ve 
their ſtrength, &c. Were girls bred to mechanical employments, be { 
we ſhould not ſee ſuch numbers of them proſtitute themſelves T 
for bread, nor find fach a want of men for the important pur- are 
| poſes of navigation, agriculture, &c. An eminent ſilk manufac- b , 
\ turer told me, that he found women anſwer better for that buſi- all, 
neſs than men; -and that he had lately taken a great many girls 
apprentices as {ilk weavers. I hope his example will be followed 0 


by many others. 
| and 


re.. 
_ 
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and nothing contributes more to the preſer vation of 
n 21 5 

The inactive are continually complaining of pains 
of the ſtomach, flatulences, indigeſtions, &c, Theſe 
complaints, which pave the way to many others, are 
not to be removed by medicines. They can only be 
cured by a vigorous courſe of exerciſe, to which in» 
deed they ſeldom fail to yield. | | 
Exerciſe, if poſſible, ought always to be taken in 
the open air. When that cannot be done, various 
methods may be contrived for exerciſing the body 
within doors, as the dumb bell, dancing, fencing, &c, 
It is not neceſſary to adhere ſtrictly to any particular 
kind of exerciſe. The beſt way is to take them 
by turns, and to uſe that longeſt which is moſt 
ſuitable to the ſtrength and conſtitution. Thoſe 
kinds of exerciſe which give action to molt of the 
bodily organs, are always to. be preferred, as walk. 
ing, running, riding, digging, rubbing furniture, and 
ſuch like. nde 20 
It is much to be regretted, that active and manly 
diverſions are now ſo little practiſed. Diverſions 
make people take more exerciſe than they other- 
wiſe would do, and are of the greateſt ſervice to 
fuch as are not under the nęceſſity of labouring 
for their bread, , As active diverſions loſe ground, 
thoſe of a ſedentary kind ſeem to prevail. Seden- 
tary diverſions are of no other ule bur to conſume 
time. Inſtead of relieving the mind, they often 
require more thought than either ſtudy or buſineſs, 
Every thing that induces people to fit ſtill, unleſs it 
be ſome neceſſary employment, ought to be avoided. 
The diverſions which afford the beſt exerciſe 
are, hunting, ſhooting, playing at cricket, hand- 
ball, golff , &c, Theſe exerciſe | the limbs, pro- 
| mate 


* Golff is a diverſion very common in North Britain, It is 
well calcylated for exerciſing - body, and may always be taken 
3 : in 
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mote perſpiration, and the other ſecretions: They 
likewiſe ſtrengthen the lungs, and give firmneſs and 
agility to the whole body. 

Such as can, ought to ſpend two or three hours a- 
day on horſeback ; thoſe who cannot ride, ſhould em- 
ploy the ſame time in walking. Exerciſe ſhould never 
be continued too long. Over-fatigne prevents the 
benefit of exerciſe, and inſtead of ſtrengthening the 
body tends to weaken it. | 

Every man ſhould lay himſelf under ſome ſort of 
neceſſity to take exerciſe. Indolence, like other vices 
when indulged, gains ground, and at length becomes 
agreeable. Hence many who were fond of exerciſe in 
the early part of life, become quite averſe from it af- 
terwards. This is the caſe of moſt hypochondriac and 
gouty people, which renders their diſeaſes in a great 
meaſure incurable. 

In ſome countries laws have been made; obliging 
every man, of whatever rank, to learn ſome mecha- 
nical employment. Whether ſuch laws were deſigned 
tor the preſervation of health, or the encouragement 
of manufacture, is a queſtion of no importance. Cer- 
tain it is, that if gentlemen were frequently to amuſe 
and exerciſe themſelves in this way, it might have 
many good effects, They would at leaſt derive as 
much honour from a few maſterly ſpecimens of their 
own workmanſhip, as from the character of having 
Tvined moſt of their companions by gaming or drink- 
ing. Beſides, men of leiſure, by applying themſelves 
to the mechanical arts, might improve them, to the 
great benefit of ſociety. 

Indolence not only occaſions diſeaſes, and renders 
men uſeleſs to ſociety, but promotes all manner of 
vice. To ſay a man is idle, is little better than to 
call him vicious. The mind, if not engaged in 
in ſuch moderation, as neither to over heat nor fatigue, It has 


greatly the prefercnce over cricket, tennis, or any of thoſe games 
which cannot be played without violence. 10 
me 
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ſome , uſeful purſuit, is conſtantly in queſt of ideal 
pleaſures, or impreſſed with the apprehenſion of ſome, 
imaginary evil. From theſe ſources proceed moſt of 
the miſeries of mankind. Certainly man was never- 
intended to be idle. Inactivity fruſtrates the very de- 
| ſign of his creation; whereas an active life is the beſt 
guardian of virtue, and the greatelt preſervative df 
health. | "bs 
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CHAP; VI. 
OF| SLEEP AND CLOTHING. 


LEE, as well as diet, , ought to be duly. 
regulated. Too little ſleep weakens the nerves, 
exhauſts the ſpirits, and occaſions. diſeaſes; and 
too much renders. the mind dull, the body groſs, 
and difpoſes to apoplexies, lethargies, and other. 
complaints of à ſimilar nature. A medium ought 
therefore to be obſerved ; but this is not eaſy to 
fix. Children require more ſleep than grown per- 
ſons, the laborious than the idle, and ſuch as eat 
and drink freely, than thoſe who live abſtemi- 
ouſly. Beſides, the real quantity of ſleep cannot 
be meaſured by time; as one perſon will be more 
refreſhed by five or ſix hours ſleep, than another 
by eight or ten: 
Children may always be allowed to take as much 
ſleep as they pleaſe; but, for adults, ſix or ſeven - 
hours is certainly ſufficient, and no one ought to ex- 
ceed eight. Thoſe who lie a-bed more than eight 
hours may ſlumber, but they can hardly be ſaid to 
ſleep; ſuch generally toſs and dream away the fore- 
part of the night, ſink to reſt towards morning, and 
doſe till noon, The beſt way to make fleep ſound - 
and refreſhing is to riſe betimes. The cuſtom of 
lying a-bed for nine or ten hours, not only makes the 
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38 OF SLEEP AND CLOTHING: 
ſleep leſs refreſhing, but relaxes the ſolids, and greatly 


Nature 8 out night as the proper ſeaſon 
for ſleep. Nothing more certainly deſtroys the cons 
ſtitution than night-watching, It is great pity that 
a practice ſo deſtruftive to health fhould be ſo 
much in faſhion. How quickly the want of reſt 
in due ſeaſon will blaſt the moſt blooming com- 


Plexion, or ruin the beſt conſtitution, is evident 


from the ghaſtly countenances of thoſe who, as 


the phraſe is, turn day into night, and night into 
day. 


To make ſleep refreſhing, the following things are 
requiſite : Firſt, to take ſufficient exerciſe in the open 
air; to avoid ſtrong tea or coffee ; next, to eat a light 


ſapper ; and laſtly, to lie down with a mind as cheer- 


fol and ſerene as poſſible, 
It is certain that too much exerciſe will prevent 


: 


ſleep, as well as too little. We ſeldom however 
hear the active and laborious complain of teſt- 
leſs nights. It is the indolent and flothful Who 


generally have theſe complaints. Is it any wonder 


that a bed of down ſhould not be refreſhing to a per- 
ſon who fits all day in an eaſy chair? A great part of 
the pleaſure” of lite conſiſts in alternate reſt and mo- 
tion; but they who neglect the latter can never reliſh 


the former. The labourer enjoys more true luxury 


in plain food and found ſleep, than is to be found in 
ſumptuous tables and downy pillows, where exerciſe is 


That light ſuppers cauſe ſound ſleep, is true 
even to a proverb. Many perſons, if they exceed 


the leaſt at that meal, are ſure to have uneaſy nights; 
and, if they fall aſleep, the load and oppreſſion 


on their ſtomach and ſpirits occaſion frightful 
dreams, brcken and diſturbed repoſe, the night- 
mare, &c. Were the fame perſons to go to 

with a light ſupper, or fit up till that meal was 


pretty i 
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pretty well digeſted, they would enjoy ſound. fleep, 
190 40 * and cheerful. There are indeed 
ſothe people who eannot fleep unleſs they have eat 
ſome ſolid food at night, but this does not imply 
the neceſſity of a heavy ſupper; befides, theſe are 
generally perſons who have accuſtomed” themſelves 
to this method, and who do not take a ſufficient 
juantity of ſolid food and exerciſe. 
Nothing more certainly diſturbs. our repoſe than 
anxiety. When the mind is not at eaſe, one ſeldom _ 
enjoys ſound ſleep. This greateſt of human bleſ- 
ings flies the wretched, and viſits the happy, the 
cheerful, and the gay. This is a ſufficient reaſon 
why every man ſhould endeavour to be as eaſy in his 
mind as poſſible when he goes to reſt. Many, by 
indulging grief and anxious thought, have baniſhed 
ſound fleep ſo long, that they could never afterwards 
enjoy it. | 

Sleep, when taken in the fore-part of the night, 
is generally reckoned moſt refreſhing. Whether, 
this be the effect of habit or not, is hard to ſay ; but 
as moſt people are accuſtomed to go early to bed 
when young, it may be-preſumed that fleep, at this 
ſeaſon, will prove moſt refreſhing to them ever after. 
Whether the fore part of the night be beſt for fleep 
or not, ſurely the fore- patt of the day is fitteſt both 
for buſineſs and amuſement. I hardly ever knew 
an early riſer who did not enjoy à good ſtate of 


health“. | | 
Of Clothing. 


The clothing ought to be ſuited to the climate, 
Caſtom has no doubt a very great influence in this 


Nen of every occupation, and in every ſituation of life, have 
lived to a good old age ; nay ſome have enjoyed this bleſſing whoſe 
plan of living was by no means regular: but it conſiſts with obſer 
vation, that all very old men have been early riſers. This is the 
only cireuniſtance attending longevity to which I never knew an 
fiCeptian, | 
article; 
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article; but no cuſtom can ever change the nature 


of things ſo far, as to render the ſame clothing fit for 


an inhabitant of Nova Zembla and the iſland of Ja- 
maica. It. is not indeed neceſſary to obſerve an exact 


proportion between the quantity of clothes we wear, 
and the degree of latitude which we inhabit; but, 


at the ſame time, proper attention ought to be paid 


to it, as well as to the openneſs of the country, the 


frequency and violence of ſtorms, &c. 2 
In youth, while the blood is hot and the perſpi- 
ration free, it is leſs neceſſary to cover the body with 
a great quantity of clothes; but in the decline of 
life, when the ſkin becomes rigid and the humours 
more, cool, the clothing ſhould be increaſed, Many 
diſeaſes in the latter period of life proceed from a 
defect of perſpiration: theſe may, in ſome meaſure, 
be prevented by a ſuitable addition to the clothing, 
or by wearing ſuch as are better calculated for pro- 
moting the diſcharge from the ſkin, as clothes made 


of cotton, flannel, &c. | 


The clothing ought likewiſe to be ſuited to the 
ſeaſon of the year. Clothing may be warm enough 
for ſummer, which is by. no means. ſufficient for 
winter. The greateſt caution, however, is neceſſary 
in making theſe changes. We ought neither to 


put off our winter clothes too ſoon, nor to wear our 


ſummer ones too long. In this country, the winter 
often ſets In very early with great rigour, and we have 
frequently cold weather even after the commence- 
ment of the ſummer months. It. would likewiſe 
be prudent not to make the change all at once, but 
to do it gradually; and indeed the changes of ap- 

are] in this climate ought to be very inconſiderable, 


| eſpecially among thoſe who have paſſed the meridian 


of life *. | 
| Clothes 


* That colds kill more than plagues, is an old obſervation ; and, 
with regard to this country, it holds ſtrictly true. Every perſon 


F diſcernment, however, will perceive, that moſt of the _ 
W 
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Clothes often become hurtful by their being 
made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of pride or va» 
nity. Mankind in all ages ſeem to have conſidered 
clothes in this view; accordingly. their faſhion and 
figure have been continually varying, with very 
little regard either to health, the climate; or con- 
veniency: a farthingale, for example, may be very 
neceſſary in hot ſouthern climates, but ſurely nothing 
can be more ridiculous in the cold regions of the 
north. E 16644 £ 
Even the human ſhape is often attempted to be 
mended by dreſs, and thoſe who know no- better 
believe that mankind would be monſtrous without 
its aſſiſtance, All attempts of this nature. are highly 
pernicious. The moſt deſtructive of them in this 
country is that of ſqueezing the ſtomach and bow- 
els into as narrow a compaſs as poſlible;: to procure, 
what is falſely called, a fine-ſhape *. By this prac- 
tice the action of the ſtomach and bowels, the motion 
of the heart and lungs, and almoſt all the vital 
functions, are obſtructed. Hence proceed indigeſ- 
tions, ſyncopes, or fainting fits, coughs, conſump- 
tions of the lungs, and other complaints ſo common 
among females, 

The feet likewiſe often ſuffer by preſſure. How 
a ſmall foot came to be reckoned genteel, I will 
not pretend to ſay; but certain it is, that this no- 
tion has made many perſons lame. Almoſt nine- 


"tenths of mankind are troubled with corns: a diſ- 


which prove ſo deſtructiye to the inhabitants of Britain, are owing 
to their imprudeuce in changing clothes. A few warm days in 
March or April induce them to throw off their winter garments, 


without conlidering that our moſt penetrating colds generally 
happen in the ſpring. : 


This madnefs ſeems to have pervaded the minds of mothers 
in every age and country, Terence, in his Comedy of the 
Eunuch, ridicules the Roman matrons Tor attempting to mend the 
Alape of their daughters. e 
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eaſe that is ſeldom or never occaſioned but by ſtrait 


likewiſe be conſidered as the remote cauſe of other 


may ſeem taller for walking on her tiptoes, but ſhe 


eaſes. Tight bandages about the neck, as ſtocks, 
Cravats, 
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ſhoes. Corns are not only very troubleſome, but 
by rendering people unable to walk, they may 


diſeaſes . 

The ſize and figure of the ſhoe ought certainly 
to be adapred to the foot. In children the feet are 
as well ſhaped as the hands, and the motion of the 
toes as free and ealy as that of the fingers; yet 
few perſons in the advanced period of life ate able 
to make any uſe of theit toes. They are generally, 
by narrow ſhoes, ſqueezed all of a heap,. and often 
laid over one another in ſuch a manner as to be ren- 
dered altogether. incapable of motion, Nor is the 
high heel leſs hurtful than the narrow toe. A lady 


will never walk well in this manner. It ſtrains her 
joints, diſtorts her limbs, makes her ſtoop, and ut- 
cerly deſtroys all her eaſe and gracefulneſs of motion: 
it is entirely owing to ſhoes with high heels and 
narrow toes, that not one female in ten can be ſaid to 
walk well. 

In fixing on the clothes, due care ſhould be taken 
to. avoid all tight bandages. Garters, buckles, &c, 
when drawn too tight, not only prevent the free 
motion and uſe of the parts about which they are 
bound, but likewiſe obſtru& the circulation of the 
blood, which prevents the equal nouriſhment and 

rowth of theſe parts, and occaſions various dil- 


necklaces, &c. are extremely dangerous 
They obſtruct the blood in its courſe from the 
brain, by which means headachs, vertigoes, apo- 


ve We often ſee perſons, who are rendered quite lame by the 
nails of their toes having grown into the fleſh, and — 
hear of mortifications proceeding from this cauſe. All theſe, a 
many other inconvemencies attending the feet, muſt be imput 
ſolely to the uſe of ſhort and ſtrait hoes, 
pleries 
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2 and other fatal diſeaſes are often occa- 

ſioned. | 2 | | 
' The perfection of dreſs is to be eaſy and clean, 
Nothing can be more ridiculous, than for any one 
ta make himſelf a flave- to fine clothes. Such a one, 
and many ſuch there are, would rather remain as 
fixt as a ſtatue from morning vil nn, than dif- 
eompoſe a ſingle hair or alter the poſition of a pin. 
Were we. to recommend any particular pattern for 
dreſs, it would be that which is worn by the people 

called Quakers, They are always neat, clean, _, 
often elegant, without any thing ſuperfluous. Wha 
others lay out upon tawdry laces, ruffles, and ribands, 
they beſtow upon ſuperior cleanlineſs. Finery is only 
the affectation of dreſs, and very often covers a great 
deal of dirt. | 1 

We ſhall. only add, with regard to clothing, that 

it ought not only to be ſuited to the climate, the 
fcaſon of the year, and the period of life; but lke- 
wiſe to the temperature and conſtitution. Robutt 
perſons are able to endure either cold or heat better 
than the delicate; conſequently may be leſs atten- 
tive to their clothing. But the preciſe quantity of 
clothes neceſſary for any perſon cannot be deter- 
mined by reaſoning. It is entirely a matter of er- 
perience, and every man is the belt judge for himſelf 
what quantity of clothes is neceſſary to keep him 
warm . | 


— , _ 


. 


* The celebrated Boerlraave ufed to ſay, that no body ſuffered 
by cold fave fools and beggars; the latter not being able to pro- 
cure clothes, and the former not having ſenſe to wear them. Be 
this as it may, I can with the ſtricteſt truth declare, that in many 
cates where the powers of medicine had been tried in vain, I have 
eured the patient by recommending thick ſhoes, a flannel waiſt- 
coat and drawers, a pair of under ſtockings, or a flannel petticoat, 
to be worn during the cold ſeaſon at leaſt. | Where warmer cloth- 
mg is wanted, I would recommend the fleecy bofiery to he wor 
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OF INTEMPERAN CE. 


| | MODERN author * obſerves, that tem- 
perance and exerciſe are the two beſt phy- 


. ficians in the world, He might have added, that 


if theſe were duly regarded, there would be little 
occaſion for any other. Temperance may juſtly 
be called the parent of health; yet- numbers of 
mankind act as if they thought diſeaſes and death 
too flow in their progreſs, and by intemperance 
and debauch ſeem as it were to ſolicit their ap- 
proach. | | 
The danger of mtemperance appears from the very 
conſtruction of the human body. Health depends 
on that ſtate of the ſolids and flyids which fits them 
for the due performance of the vital functions; and 
while theſe go regularly on, we are ſound and well; 
but whatever diſturbs them neceſſarily impairs 


| health, Intemperance never fails to diſorder the 


whole animal œconomy; it hurts the digeſtion, re- 
laxes the nerves, renders the different ſecretions irre- 


- gular, vitiates the humours, and occaſions numberlels 


diſeaſes. | | Wet 7 
The analogy between the nouriſhment of plants 
and animals affords a ſtriking proof of the danger of 
intemperance. Moiſture and manure greatly pro- 
mote vegetation ; yet an over-quantity of either will 
entirely deſtroy it. The beſt things become hurt- 
ful, nay deſtructive, when carried to exceſs. Hence 
we learn, that the higheſt degree of -human wiſdom 
conſiſts in regulating our appetites and paſſions ſo 38 
to avoid all extremes. It is that chiefly which en- 


* Rouſſeau, ; 
titles 
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titles us to the character of rational beings. The 
ſlave of appetite will ever be the ws Hen human 
nature. 

The Author of Nature hath endued us with vari- 
ous ' paſſions, for the propagation of the ſpecies, the 
preſervation of the individual, &c. Tntempetance is 
the abuſe of thele paſſions; and moderation conſiſts 
in the proper regulation of them. Men, not con- 
tented with ſatisfying the ſimple calls of Nature, 
create artificial wants, and are perpetually in ſearch - 
after ſomething that may gratify them; but imaginary 
wants can never be gratified. Nature is content 
with little; but luxury knows no bounds. Hence 
the epicure, the drunkard, and the debauchee, ſel- 
dom ſtop in their career, till their money or their con- 
ſtitution fails: then indeed they generally ſee cheir 
error when too late. 

It is impoſſible to lay down red rules with regard 
to diet, on account of the different conſtitutions 
of mankind. The moſt ignorant perſon, however, 
certainly knows what is meant by exceſs; and 
it is in the power of every man, if he chuſes, to 
avoid it. | 

The great rule of diet is to ſtudy ſimplicity. Na- 
ture delights in the moſt plain and ſimple food, and 
every animal, except man, follows her dictates, Man 
alone riots at large, and ranſacks the whole creation 
in queſt of luxuries, to his own deſtruction. An ele- 
gant writer“ of the laſt age ſpeaks thus of intem- 
perance in diet: “ For my part, when I behold a 
« faſhionable table ſet out in all its magnificence, 
* I fancy that I ſee gouts and dropſies, fevers and 
* lethargies, with other innumerable diſtempers, 
lying in ambuſcade among the diſhes.” 

Nor is intemperance in other things leſs deſtruc- 
tive than in diet. How quickly does the immode- 
rate purluit of carnal pleaſures, or the abuſe of in- 

* Adgiſon- f — 5 
toxicating 
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dulging his inſatiate appetites ? 


feel the influence of intemperance, and riſe or fall at 
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toxicating liquors, ruin the beſt conſtitution! Indeed 
theſe vices generally go hand in hand. Hence it js 
that we ſo often behold the votaries of Bacchus and 
Venus, even before they have arrived at the prime 
of life, worn out with diſeaſes, and haſting with ſwift 
pace to an untimely grave. Did men reflect on the 
painful diſeaſes and premature deaths, which are daily 
occaſioned by intemperance, it would be ſufficient to, 
make them ſhrink back with horror from the indul-» i 
gence even of their darling pleaſures, - = _ 
Intemperance does not hurt its votaries alone; the 
innocent too often feel the direful effects of it. How 
many wretched orphans are to be ſeen embracing dung- 
hills, whoſe parents, regardleſs of the future, ſpent 
in riot and debauch what might have ſerved to bring 
up their offspring in a decent manner? How often da 
we behold the miſerable mother, with her helpleſs WW 
infants, pining in want, while the cruel father is in- 


Families are not only reduced to miſery, but even 
extirpated, by intemperance. Nothing tends fo 
much to prevent propagation, and to ſhorten the 
lives of children, as the intemperance 'of parents, 
The poor man who labours all day, and at night 
lies dewn contented with his humble fare, can boaſt 
a numerous offspring, while his pampered Jord, ſunk 
in eaſe and luxury, often languiſhes without an heit 
to his ample fortunes. Even ſtates and empires 


it prevails, | 

| Inſtead of mentioning the different kinds of intem- 
perance, and pointing out their influence upon healthy 
we ſhall only, by way of example, make a few obſer- 
vations on one particular ſpecies of that vice, viz. the 
abuſe of intoxicating liquors. 

Every a& of intoxication puts nature to the ex- 
pence of a fever, in order to diſcharge the poiſonous 
draught. When this is repeated almoſt every Gay, it | 

. 
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js eaſy to foreſee the conſequences. - That conſticu, 
tion maſt be ſtrong indeed, which is able long to 
hold out under a daily fever! but fevers occaſioned 
by drinking do not always go off in a day; my fre- 
quently end in an inflammation of the breaſt, liver, 
or brain, and produce fatal effects. ky 

Though the drunkard ſhould not fall by an acute 
diſeaſe, he ſeldom eſcapes thoſe of a chronic kind. 
Intoxicating liquors, when uſed to exceſs, weaken 
the bowels and ſpoil the digeſtion ; they deſtroy the 

wer of the nerves, and occaſion. paralytic and con- 
vulſive diſorders ; they likewiſe heat and inflame the 
blood, deſtroy its balſamic quality, render it unfit for 
circulation, and the nouriſhment of the body. Hence 
obſtructions, atrophies, dropſies, and conſumptions 
of the lungs. Theſe are the common ways in which 
drunkards make their exit. Diſeaſes of this kind, 
when brought on by hard drinking, ſeldom admit of 
a cure, | 
Many people injure their health by drinking, who 
ſeldom get drunk. The continual habit of ſoaking, 
as it is called, though its effects be not ſo violent, is 
not lefs pernicious. When the veſſels are kept con- 
ſtantly full and upon the ſtretch, the different digeſ- 
tions can neither be duly performed, nor the hu- 
mours properly prepared. Hence moſt. people of 
this character are afflicted with the gout, the gravel, 
ulcerous ſores in the legs, &c. If theſe diſorders do 
not appear, they are ſeized with low ſpirits, hypo- 
chondriacal affections, and other ſymptoms of in- 
digeſtion, AS 

Conſumptions are now ſo common, that it is 
thought one-tenth of the inhabitants of great towns 
die of that diſeaſe. Hard drinking is no doubt one 
of the cauſes to which we muſt impute the increaſe 
of conſumptions. The great quantities of viſcid 
malr liquor drank by the common people of Eng- 

A * 
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land, cannot fail to render the blood ſizy and unit 
for circulation; from whence proceed obſtructions, 
and inflammations of the lungs. There are few great 


ale-drinkers who are not phthiſical: nor is that to be 


wondered at, conſidering the glutinous and almoſt 


indigeſtible nature of ſtrong ale, | 
Thoſe who drink ardent ſpirits or ſtrong wines run 
ſtill greater hazard; theſe hquors heat and inflame 
the blood, and tear the tender veſſels of the lungs to 
pieces; yet ſo great is the conſumption of them in 
this country, that one would almoſt be induced to 
think that the inhabitants lived upon them.. 
The habit of drinking proceeds frequently from 
misfortunes in life. The miſerable fly to it for re- 
lief. It affords them indeed a temporary eaſe. But, 
alas! this ſolace is ſhort lived; and when it is over, 
the ſpirits ſink as much below their uſual tone as 
they had before been raiſed above it. Hence a re- 
tition of the doſe becomes neceſſary, and every 
freſh doſe makes way for another, till the unhappy 
wretch becomes a ſlave to the bottle, and at length 
falls a ſacrifice to what at firſt perhaps was taken 
only as a medicine. No man is ſo dejected as the 


drunkard when his debauch is gone off. Hence it 


is, that thoſe who have the greateſt flow of ſpirits 
while the glaſs circulates freely, are of all others the 
moſt melancholy when ſober, and often put an end 
to their own miſerable exiſtence in a fit of ſpleen or 
ill humour, 


* We may form ſome notion of the immenſe quantity of ardent 
ſpirits conſumed in Great Britain from this circumſtance, that in 
the city of Edinburgh and its environs, beſides the great quan- 
tity of foreign ſpirits duly entered, and the till greater quantity 
which is ſuppoſed to be ſmuggled, it is computed, that above two 
thouſand private ſtills are conſtantly employed in preparing 3 

iſonous liquor called Molaſſes. The common people have got 
Perret into the habit of drinking this baſe ſpirit, that when 
a porter or labourer is ſeen reeling along the ſtreets, they ſay, 


bas got molaſſed. 
| . Drunkennels 
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Drunkenneſs not only proves deſtructive to health, 
but likewiſe to the faculties of the mind. It is 
ſtrange that creatures who value themſelves on ac- 
count of a ſuperior degree of reaſon to that of brutes, 
ſhould take pleaſure: in ſinking fo far below them. 
Were ſuch as voluntarily deprive themſelves of the 
uſe of reaſon, to continue ever after in that condition, 
it would ſeem but a juſt puniſhment. Though this 
be not the conſequence of one act of intoxication, 
it ſeldom fails to ſucceed a courſe of it. By a habit 
of drinking, the greateſt genius is often reduced to 

a mere idiot *. | | 4 


; Intoxication is peculiarly hurtful to young per- 
| ſons. It heats their blood, impairs their ſtrength, 
7 and obſtructs their growth; beſides, the frequent 
F uſe of ſtrong liquors in the early part of life deſtroys 
bg any benefit that might ariſe from them afterwards. 
y Thoſe who make a practice of drinking generous 
y liquors when young, cannot expect to reap 'any 
4 _ from them as a cordial in the decline of 

ife, | | | | 
* Drunkenneſs is not only in itſelf a moſt abomi- 
* nable vice, but is an inducement to many others. 
In There is hardly any crime ſo horrid that the drunk- 
the ard will not perpetrate for the love of liquor. We 


have known mothers ſell their children's clothes, the 


* It is amazing that our improvements in arts, learning, and 
politeneſs, have not put the barbarous cuſtom of drinking to ex- 
ceſs out of faſhion. It is indeed leſs common in South Britain 


dent than it was formerly; but it ſtill prevails very much in the North, 
at in were this relic of barbarity is miſtaken for hoſpitality. There 
uan- no man is ſuppoſed to entertain his gueſts well, who does not 
ntity make them drunk. Forcing people to drink is certainly the. 
- two * piece of rudeneſs that any man can be guilty of. Man- 
ng 3 neſs, complaiſance, or meer good-nature, may induce a man to 
e gol take * if urged to it, at a time when he might as well 

hen take poiſon. The cuſtom of drinking to exceſs has long been 


Out of faſhion in France ; and, as it begins to loſe ground rniſhed 
* politer part of the Engliſh, we hope it will ſoon be baniſh 
rom every part of this iſland. 
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food that they ſhould have eat, and afterwards even 
the infants themſelves, in order to purchaſe the ac- 


curſed draught. gy 3 ö 
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AI HE want of cleanlineſs is a fault which admits 
of no excuſe. ' Where water can be had for 
nothing, it is ſurely in the power of every perſon to 
be clean. The continual diſcharge from our bodies 
by perſpiration, renders frequent change of apparel 
neceſſary, - Changing apparel greatly promotes the 
ſecretion from the ſkin, fo neceſſary for health, 
When that matter which ought to be carried off by 
perſpiration, is either retained in the body, or te- 
ſorbed from dirty clothes, it muſt occaſion diſeaſes. 

Diſeaſes of the ſkin are chiefly owing to want of 
cleanlineſs v. They may indeed be caught by in- 
fection, or brought on by poor living, unwholeſome 
food, & c. but they will ſeldom continue long where 
cleanlineſs prevails. To the ſame cauſe muſt we im- 
pute the various kinds of vermin which infeſt the 
human body, houſes, &c. Theſe may always be 
baniſhed by cleanlineſs alone, and wherever they 
abound, we have reaſon to believe it is neglected. 
One common cauſe of putrid and malignant fevers 
is the want of cleanlineſs, Theſe fevers commonly 
begin among the inhabitants of cloſe dirty houles, 


* Mr, Pot, in his ſurgical obſervations, mentions a diſeaſe 
which he calls the chimney-{weeper's cancer, as it is almoſt pecu- 


| Liar to that unhappy ſet of people. This he attributes to neglect 


of cleanlineſs, aud with great juſtice. I am- convinced, that 

that part of the body which is the ſeat of this cruel diſeaſe wa 

kept clean by frequent waſhing, it would never happen. 

climbing boys, as they are called, are certainly the moſt milſers 

ble wretches on the face of the earth; yet, for cleaning chimnies 

no ſuch perſons are neceſlary. | 10 
| W 
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who breathe unwholeſome air, take little exerciſe, 
and wear dirty clothes. There the infection is gene- 
rally hatched, which often ſpreads far and wide, to' 
the deftruQtion of many. Hence cleanlineſs may be 
conſidered as an object of public attention. It is 
not ſufficient that I be clean myſelf,” while the want 
of it in my neighbour affects my health as well as his. 
If dirty people cannot be removed as a common 
nuiſance, they ought at leaſt to be avoided as infec- 
tious. All who regard their health ſhould keep at a 
diſtance even from their habitationsnss. 

In p'aces where great numbers of people are col- 
leted, cleanlineſs becomes of the utmoſt importance. 
It is well known that infectious diſeaſes are communis 
cated by tainted air. Every thing, therefore, which 
tends to pollute the air, or ſpread the infection, ought 
with the utmoſt care to be guarded againſt. For 
this reaſon, in great towns, no filth, of any kind, 
ſhould be permitted to lie upon the ſtreets. Nothing 
is more apt to convey infection than the excrements 
of the diſeaſed. | Ws hun: 

In many great towns the ſtreets are little better 
than dunghills, being frequently covered with aſhes, 
dung, and naſtineſs of every kind. Even flaughter- 
houles, or killing ſhambles, are often to be ſeen in the 
very centre of great towns. The putrid blood, ex- 
crements, &c. with which theſe places are generally 
covered, cannot fail to taint the air, and render 
it unwholeſome, How eaſily might this be pre- 
vented by active magiſtrates, who have it always 
in their power to make proper laws relative to 
things of this nature, and to enforce the oblervance 
of them! | | 

We are ſorry to ſay, that the importance of gene- 
ral cleanlineſs does. not ſeem to be ſuffciently under- 
ſtood by the magiſtrates of moſt great touns in 
Britain ; though health, pleaſure, and delicacy, all 
conſpire to recommend an attention to it. Nothlng' 
H 3 can 
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can be more - agreeable to the ſenſes, more to the 
honour of the inhabitants, or more conducive to 
their health, than a clean town; nor can any thing 
impreſs a ſtranger with a more diſreſpectful idea of 
any people than its oppoſite, Whatever pretenſions 
people may make to learning, politeneſs, or civiliza- 
tion, we will venture to affirm, that while they neglect 
cleanlineſs, they are in a ſtate of barbarity “. 
The peaſants in moſt countries ſeem to hold clean - 
lineſs in a ſort of contempt. Were it not for the open 
ſituation of their houſes, they would often feel the 
bad effects of this diſpoſition. One ſeldom ſees a 


farm houſe without a dunghill before the door, and 
frequently the cattle and their maſters lodge under 
the ſame roof. Peaſants are likewiſe extremely care- 
leſs with reſpect to change of apparel, keeping their . 
houſes, &c. clean. This is merely the effect of in- ; 
dolence and a dirty diſpoſition, Habit may indeed 
render it leſs diſagreeable to them, but no habit can 1 
ever make it ſalutary to wear dirty clothes or breathe | 
unwholeſome air. p I 
As many articles of diet come through the hands ; 
of peaſants, every method ſhould be taken to encou- 5 
rage and promote habits of cleanlineſs among them. h | 
This, for example, might be done by giving a ſmall , 
premium to the perſon who brings the cleaneſt and = 
beſt article of any kind to market, as butter, cheeſe, if | 
&c. and by puniſhing ſeverely thoſe who bring it hs 
In ancient Rome the greateſt men did not think cleanlineſs = 
an object unworthy of their attention. Pliny ſays, the Cloace, of 4: 
common ſewers for the conveyance of filth and naſtineſs from the tion 
city, were the greateſt of all the public works; and beſtows higher F 
encomiums upon Tarquinius, Agrippa, and others who ford, 


and "Mane them, than on thoſe who achieved the greateſt con» 
queſts. 
How truly great does the 8 Trajan appear, when giving 


directions to Pliny his proconſul, concerning the making of a 


common ſewer for the health and convenience of a conquered | R Mey 0 
l C 
city? comet} 


dirt 
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dirty. The ſame method ſhould be taken with 
butchers, bakers, brewers, and all who are employed 
in preparing the neceſſaries of life. "I 

In camps the ſtricteſt regard ſhould be paid to 
cleanlineſs. By negligence in this matter, infectious 
diſeaſes are often ſpread amongſt a whole army; and 
frequently more die of theſe than by the ſword, The 
Jews, during their encampments in the wilderneſs, 
received particular inſtructions with reſpe& to clean- 
' lineſs “. The rules enjoined them ought to be ob- 
ſerved by all in the like ſituation. Indeed the whole 
ſyſtem of laws delivered to that people has a manifeſt 
tendency to promote cleanlineſs, Whoever con- 
ſiders the nature of their climate, the diſeaſes to which 
they were liable, and their dirty diſpoſition, will ſee 
the propriety of ſuch laws. | 

It is remarkable that, in moſt eaſtern countries, 
cleanlineſs makes a great part of their religion. The 
Mahometan, as well as -the Jewiſh religion enjoins 
various bathings, waſhings, and purifications. No 
doubt theſe might be deſigned to repreſent inward 
purity ; but they were at the ſame time calculated 
for the preſervation of health. However whimſical 
theſe waſhings may appear to ſome, few things would 
tend more to prevent diſeaſes than a proper attention 
to many of them, Were every perſon, for example, 
after viſiting the ſick, handling a dead body, or touch- 
ing any thing that might convey infection, to waſh 
before he went into company, or fat down to meat, 
he would run leſs hazard either of catching the infec- 
tion himſelf, or of communicating it to others. 

Frequent waſhing not only removes the filth and 
ſordes which adhere to the ſkin, but likewiſe pro- 


Thou ſhalt have a place alſo without the camp, whither thou 
fhalt go forth abroad; and thou ſhalt have a paddle upon thy 
weapon: and it ſhall be when thou ſhalt eaſe thyſelf abroad, thou 
* ſhalt dig therewith, and ſhalt turn back, and cover that which 

cometh from thee, &c. Deuter. chap. x xii. ver. 12, 13. 
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motes the perſpiration, braces the body, and enlivens 
the ſpirits. How refreſhed, how cheerful, and agree, 
able does one feel on being ſhaved, waſhed, and ſhift- 
ed; eſpecially when theſe. offices have been neglected 
longer than uſua]! * 4 

The eaſtern cuſtom of waſhing the feet, though 
leſs neceſſary in this country,. is nevertheleſs a very 
agreeable piece of cleanlineſs, and contributes greatly 
to the preſervation of health. The ſweat and dirt 
with which. theſe parts are frequently covered, can» 
not fail to obſtruct the perſpiration, - This piece of 
cleanlineſs would often prevent colds and fevers, 
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Were people careful to bathe their feet and legs in 
1: lukewarm water at night, after being expoled to cold | 
| or wet through the day, they would ſeldom expe- 
i rience the ill effects which often proceed from theſe I 
f = cauſes. : =? t 
. A proper attention to cleanlineſs is no where more d 
1 neceſſary than on ſhipboard. If epidemical diſtem- h 
. pers break out there, no one can be ſafe. The beſt 
. way to prevent them, is to take care that the whole * 
li company be cleanly in their clothes, bedding, &c. w 
| When infectious diſeaſes do break out, cleanlinels 01 
is the molt likely means to prevent their ſpreading: | ef 
it is likewiſe neceſſary to prevent their returning hi 
afterwards, or being conveycd to other places. For di 
this purpoſe, the clothes, bedding, &c. of the fick In 
1 ought to be carefully waſhed, and fumigated with Ou 
n | brimſtone. Infection will lodge a long time in dirty po 
Wl. clothes, and afterwards break out in the moſt terrible 
[| manner, . 
bl In places where great numbers of ſick people are / on 
it | collected together, cleanlinels ought to be moſt te- Mo 
1 ligiouſly obſerved. The very {mel} in ſuch places with 
vl is often ſufficient to make one ſick. It is eaſy to at 
i imagine what effect that is likely to have upon the has 
5 diſeated. In an hoſpital or imfirmary, where clean- wh 
us lineſs is neglected, a perſon in perfect health has 4 are 


greater 
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greater chance to become ſick, than a ſick perſon 
has to get well. | DOE 

Few things are more unaccountable than that 
neglect, or rather dread of cleanlineſs, which appears 
among thoſe who have the care of the ſick; they 
think it almoſt criminal to ſuffer any thing that is 
clean to come near a perſon in a fever, for example, 
and would rather allow him to wallow in all manner 
of filth, than change the leaſt bit of his linen. If 
cleanlineſs be neceſſary for perſons in health, it is 
certainly more ſo. for the ſick. Many diſcaſes may 
be cured by cleanlineſs. alone; moſt of them might 
be mitigated by it; and, where it is neglecteg, the 
ſlighteſt diſorders are often changed into the moſt - 
malignant, The ſame miltaken care which prompted 
people to prevent the leaſt admiſſion of freſh air to 
the fick, ſeems to have induced them to keep them 
dirty, Both. theſe deſtructwe prejudices will, we 
hope, be ſoon entirely eradicated, + 

Cleanlineſs is certainly agreeable to our nature. 
We cannot help approving it in others, even though 
we ſhould not practiſe it ourſelves, It ſooner attracts 
our regard than even finery itſelf, and often gains 
eſteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the 
higheſt- as well as the loweſt ſtation, and cannot be 
diſpenſed with in either. Few virtues are of more 
importance to fociety than general cleanlineſs.” It 
ought to be carefully cultivated every where; but in 
populous cities it ſhould be almoſt revered “. 


As it is impoſſible to be thoroughly clean without a ſufficient 
quantity of water, we would earneſtly recommend it to the magi- 
ſiretes of great towns to be particularly attentive to this article. 
alt great towns in Britain are ſo ſituated as to be eafily ſupplied 
with water; and thoſe perſons who will not make a proper uſe of 
it, alter it is brought to their hand, certainly deſerve to be ſe- 
verely puniſhed, The ſtreets of great towns, where water can be 
had, ought to be waſhed every day. This is the only effectual 
method for keeping them thorouglily clean; and, upon trial, we 
are perſuaded it will be found the cheapeſt. 4, 


Some of the moſt dreadful diſeaſes incident to human nature 
Ragutz iu my opinion, be entirely eradicated by cleanlineſs. 
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OF INFECTION, 


ANY diſcaſes are infe&tious. Every perſon 

ought therefore, as far as he can, to avoid alt 
communication with the diſeaſed, The common 
practice of viſiting the ſick, though often well meant, 
has many ill conlequences. Far be it from me to 
diſcourage any act of charity or benevolence, efpe- 
cially towards thoſe in diſtreſs; but I cannot help 
blaming ſuch as endanger their own or their neigh- 
bours lives, by a miſtaken friendſhip or an imper- 
tinent curioſity. 5 
The houſes of the fick, eſpecially in the country, 


are generally crowded from morning till night with 


idle viſitors. It is cuſtomary, in ſuch places, for 


ſervants and young people to wait upon the ſick by 


turns, and even to fit up with them all night. It 
would be a miracle indeed ſhould fuch always efcape. 
Experience teaches us the danger of this conduct. 
People often catch fevers in this way, and com- 
municate them to others, till at length they become 
epidemic, | 

It would be thought highly improper for one 
who had not had the ſmall-pox, to wait upon a pa- 
tient in that diſeaſe z yet many other fevers are almoſt 
as infectious as the ſmall-pox, and not leſs fatal. 
Some imagine that fevers prove more fatal in 
villages than in great towns, for want of proper 
medical aſſiſtance. This may ſometimes be the 
caſe; bur I am inclined to think it oftener pro- 
ceeds from the cauſe above mentioned. 

Were a plan to be laid down for communicating 
infection, it could not be done more <effe&ually 


than by the common method of viliting the _ 
uc 


/ 
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Such viſitors not only endanger themſelves and their 
connections, but likewiſe hurt the fick. By crowd- 
ing the houſe they render the air unwholeſome, and 


by their private whiſpers and diſmal countenances 


diſturb the imagination of the patient, and depreſs 
his ſpirits. Perſons who are ill, eſpecially in fevers, 
ought to be kept as quiet as poſſible. . The ſight of 
ſtrange faces, and every thing that diſturbs the mind, 
hurts them. | — 


. 


The common practice in country places of in- 


viting great numbers of people to funerals, and 
crowding them into the ſame apartment here the 
corpſe lies, is another way of ſpreading infection. 
The infection does not always die with the patient. 
Every thing that comes into contact with his body 
while alive, receives the contagion, and ſome of 


them, as clothes, blankets, &c. will retain it for a 


long time. Perſons who die of infectious diſ- 
orders ought not to lie long unburied; and people 
ſhould keep as much as poſſible at a diſtance from 
them. 


It would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 
infectious diſeaſes, if thoſe in health were kept at a 
proper diſtance from the ſick. The Jewiſh Legiſla- 
tor, among many other wiſe inſtitutions for pre- 
ſerving health, has been peculiarly attentive to the 
means of preventing infection, or defilement as it is 


called, either from a diſcaſed perſon or a dead body. 


In many caſes the diſeaſed were to be ſeparated from 
thoſe in health; and it was deemed a crime even to 
approach their habitations. If a perſon only touched 
a diſeaſed or dead body, he was appointed to waſh 


himſelf in water, and to keep for ſome time at a diſ- 
tance from ſociety. | | 


Infectious diſeaſes are often communicated by : 


clothes. It is extremely dangerous to wear apparel 
which has been worn by the. deceaſed, unleſs it has 
deen well waſhed and fumigated, as infection may 
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lodge a long time in it, and afterwards produce very 


tragical effects. This ſhews the danger of buying at 
random the clothes which have been worn by other 
ople. a | « N 
InfoRtions diſorders are frequently imported, 
Commerce, together with the riches of foreign climes, 
bring us alſo their diſeaſes. "Theſe do often more 
than counterbalance all the advantages of that trade 
by means of which they are introduced, It is to be 
regretted, that ſo little care is commonly beſtowed, 
either to prevent the introduction or ſpreading of in- 
fectious maladies, Some attention indeed is gene- 
rally paid to the plague; but other diſeaſes paſs un- 
regarded *. | e 
Infection is often ſpread through cities, by jails, 
hoſpitals, &c. Theſe are frequently ſituated in the 
very middle of populous towns; and when infectious 
diſeaſes break out in them, it is impoſſible for the 
inhabitants to eſcape. Did magiſtrates pay any regard 
to the health cf the people, this evil might be eaſily 
remedied. | 
Many are the cauſes which tend to diffuſe infec. 
tion thr6ugh populous cities. The whole atmo» 
ſphere of a large town is one contaminated maſs, 
abounding with various kinds of infection, and 


* Were the tenth part of the care taken to prevent the impor» 
tation of diſeaſes, that there is to prevent ſmuggling, it would be 
attended with many happy conſequences. This might eaſily be 
done by appointing a phyſician at every conſiderable ſea- port, 
to inſpect the ſhip's company, paſſengers, &c. before they came 
aſhore, and, if any fever or other infectious diſorder vrevatled to 
order the ſhip to perform a ſhort quarantine, and to ſend the ſick 
to ſome hoſpital or proper place to be cured, He might likewiſe 
order all the clothes, bedding, &c. which had been uſed by the 
fick during the voyage, to be either deſtroyed, or thoroughly 
cleanſed by fumigation, &c. before any of them were ſent aſhore. 
A ſcheme of this kind, if properly conducted, would prevent 
many fevers, and other infectious diſeaſes, from being brought 
by failors into ſea-port towns, and by this means diffuſed all over 


the country. ; 
| mu 


| 
| 
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muſt be pernicious to health. The beſt advice that 
we can give to ſuch as are obliged to live in large 


cities, is to chuſe an open ſituation; to avoid narrow, 
dirty, crowded ſtreets; to keep their own houſe and 
offices clean; and to be as much abroad in the open 
air as their time will permit. te 19 ace 
It would tend greatly to prevent the ſpreading of 
infectious diſeaſes, - were proper nurſes every where 


employed to take care of the fick. This might 


often ſave a family, or even a whole town, from 
being infected by one perſon. We do not mean 
that people {ſhould abandon their friends or rela- 
tions in diſtreſs, but only to put them on their 
guard againſt being too much in company with 
thoſe who are afflicted with diſeaſes of an infectious 
nature. 1 

Such as wait upon the ſick in infectious diſeaſes run 
very great hazard. They ſhould ſtuff their noſes 
with tobacco, or fome other ſtrong ſmelling herb, 
as rue, tanſy, or the like. They ought likewiſe to 
keep the patient very clean, to ſprinkle the room 
where he lies with vinegar, or other {trong acids, 
frequently to admit a ſtream of freſh air into it, and 
to avoid the ſmell of his breath as much as they can. 
They ought never to go into company without 
having changed their clothes and waſhed their 
hands; otherwiſe, if the diſeaſe be infectious, they 
y in all probability carry the contagion along with 
them“. 


However 


„ There is reaſon to believe that ĩnſection is often conveyed | 


from one place to another by the careleſſneſs of the faculty them- 
lelves. Many phylicians affect a familiar way of fitting upon the 


patient's bedſide, and holding his arm for a conſiderable time. If : 


the patient has the ſmall-pox, or any other infeQious diſeaſe, 
there is no doubt but the doctor's hands, clothes, &e. will carry 
away ſome of the infection; and, if he goes directly to viſit an» 
other patient without waſhing his hands, changing his. clothes, 
vr being expoſed to the open air, which is not ſeldom the caſe, 

b 1s 
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110 OF INFECTION, 
However trifling it may appear to inconſiderate 


perſons, we will venture to affirm, that a due atten- 


tion to thoſe things which tend to diffuſe infection 


. would be of great importance in preventing diſeaſes, 


As moſt diſeaſes are in ſome degree infectious, no one 
ſhould continue long with the fick, except the neceſ- 
ſary attendants. I mean not, however, by this cau- 
tion, to deter thoſe whoſe duty or office leads them to 


wait upon the ſick, from ſuch a laudable and neceſſary 


employment. | 

Many things are in the power of the magiſtrate 
which would tend to prevent the ſpreading of infec- 
tion; as the promoting of public cleanlineſs ; re- 


moving jails, hoſpitals, burying grounds, and other 


places where infection may be generated, at a pro- 
per diſtance from great towns“; widening the 
ſtreets; pulling down uſeleſs walls, and taking all 


methods to promote a free circulation of air through 


every part of the town, &c, Public hoſpitals, or 
proper places, of reception for the ſick, provided 


they were kept clean, well ventilated, and placed 


in an open ſituation, would likewiſe tend to pre- 
vent the ſpreading of infection. Such places of re- 
ception would prevent the poor, when ſick, from 
being viſited by their idle or officious neighbours, 
They would likewiſe render it unneceſſary for ſick 
ſervants to be kept in their maſter's houſes, Maſters 
had better pay for having their ſervants taken care 
of in an hoſpital, than run the hazard of having an 
infectious diſcaſe diffuſed among a numerous fa- 


js it any wonder that he ſhould carry the diſeaſe along with him? 
Phyficians not only endanger others, but alſo themſelves, by this 
practice. Aud indeed they ſometimes ſuffer for their want 


CAre. 
* The antients would not ſuffer even the temples of their 


gods, where the ſick reſorted, to be built within the walls of . 


City. ; 
- mily, 
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mily. Sick ſervants and poor people, when placed 
in hoſpitals, are not only leſs apt to diffuſe infection 
among their neighbours, but have likewiſe the ad- 
vantage of being well attended. | 


ſtead of preventing infection, may become the means 
of diffuſing it. When they are placed in the mid- 
dle of great towns ; when numbers of patients are 
crowded together in ſmall apartments; when there 


citizens and the patients; and when cleanlineſs 
and ventilation are neglected, they become neſts 
for hatching diſeaſes, and every one who goes into 
them not only runs a riſk of receiving infection 
himſelf, but likewiſe of communicating it to others. 
This however is not the fault of the hoſpitals, but 
of thoſe who have the management of them. It 
were to be wiſhed, that they were both more nu- 
merous, and upon a more reſpectable footing, as 
that would induce people to go into them with 
leſs reluctance. This is the more to be defired, 
becauſe moſt of the putrid fevers and other infec- 
tious diſorders break out among the poor, and are 
by them communicated to the better ſort. - Were 
proper attention paid to the firſt appearances of 
ſuch diforders, and the patients early conveyed to 
an hoſpital, we ſhould ſeldom ſee a putrid fever, 


which is almoſt as infectious as the plague, become 
epidemic, 
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= . OF THE PASSIONS. 

| — E paſſions have great influence both in the 
3 cauſe and cure of diſeaſes. How the mind af- 


ects the body, will in all probability ever remain 
1 ; a ſecret. 
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We are not, however, to learn that hoſpitals, le” +. 


is a conſtant communication kept up between the 
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and corporeal parts, and that whatever injures the 
one diſorders the other. ln "4 


112 OF THEPASSIONS:- 
a ſecret. It is ſufficient for us to know, that there is 
eſtabliſhed a reciprocal influence between the mental 


| Of ... 11 ORR 
The paſſion of anger ruffles the. mind, diſtorts the 
countenance, hurries on the circulation of the blood, 
and diſorders the whole vital and animal functions. 
It often occaſions fevers, and other acute diſeaſes; 
and ſometimes even ſudden death. This paſſion is 
peculiarly huriful to the delicate, and thoſe of weak 
nerves, I have known ſuch perſons frequently loſe 
their lives by a violent fit of anger, and would ad- 
viſe them to guard againſt the exceſs of this paſſion 
with the utmoſt care. COR Saks yh 30 
It is not indeed always in our power to prevent 
being angry ; but we may ſurely avoid harbouring 
relentment in our breaſt. Reſentment preys upon 
the mind, and occaſions the moſt obſtinate chronical 
diſorders, which gradually waſte the conſtitution, 
Nothing ſhews true greatneſs of mind more than to 
forgive injuries; it promotes the peace of ſociety, 
and greatly conduces to our own eaſe, health, and 
felicity. = Ws 5 | | 
Such as value health ſhould avoid violent guſts of 
anger, as they would the moſt deadly poiſon. Neither 
ought they to indulge reſentment, but to endeavour 
at all times to keep their minds calm and ſerene, No- 
thing tends ſo much to the health of the body as 


conſtant tranquillity of mind. 


Of Fear. | - 


The influence of fear, both in occaſioning and 
aggravating dileaſes, is very great, No ma# 
ought to be blamed for a decent concern aboul 


life; but too great a deſire to» preſerve it is an 
25 the 


— 
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he, cauſe of loſing it. Fear and anxiety, by de- Ky, 
preg the fot not 5 y diſpole. us to d ' 
but often render thoſe Genes fatal which an un- 
daunted mind would overcome... 
Sudden fear has generally Violent effects. Eptt 
leptic fits, and other convulſive diſorders,” are often 
decaſioned by it. Hence the danger of that prag 
tice, ſo common among young people, of fright- 
ening one another. Many have loſt their lives, and 
others have been rendered miſerable, by frolics of 
this kind, It is dangerous to tamper wo the 
human n The mind may ealily be row 
into ſuch diſorder as never again to act 
ulaiity, * Te n 
But the gradual effects of fear ,proye_moſt byrt- 
ful. The conſtant, dread of ſome. future evil, by. 
dwelling upon the mind, often occaſions. the very 
evil itſelf, Hence it comes to paſs, that ſo many 
die of thoſe. very diſeaſes of which they long had 
a dread, or which had been impreſſed on their 
minds by ſome accident, or fooliſh prediction. 
This, for example, is often the caſe with women 
in child-bed. Many of thoſe who die in that fitua- 
tion are impreſſed with the notion of their death 4 
long time before it happens; and there is reaſon 
- believe that this impreſſion is often the cauſe 
1 | 
The methods. taken to impreſs the minds of 
women with the apprehenſions of the great pain and 
peril of child-birth, are very hurtful. Few women 
die in labour, though many looſe their lives after it ; 
which may be thus accounted for. A woman after 
delivery, finding herſelf weak and exhauſted, im- 
mediately apptehends ſhe is in danger; but this 
fear ſeldom fails to obſtruct the neceſſary evacua- 
ons, upon which her recovery depends. Thus 
the ſex often fall à ſacrifice” to their own imagi- 
1 nations, 


4 


1 | ; 
ith" re- 


hk OL Yar Assos» 
5 kate, 7 thets would be no Ringer," oi they 


& gone. | 

f Nido happens that two or three Wollibii i in a 

eat town die in child-bed, but their death is. "fot 

wed, by many others. Every woman of their sc. 

| Witze Who is Kith child dreads the Tame fate, 

and the diſeafe becomes epidemical by the mere force 

* gibation. This fhovkd induce pregnant 'Wo- 

eſpife fear, and by all means to avoid tho'e 

15 8 -Who are e in their 
mistföttuncs of others. 


arling 
- Ears t 


very... thing that 
may in che feaſt alarm a pregnant or child. bel wo. 


| 
| = 1 with the greateſt care to be guarded | 
\ ainſt — [ 
Wo Many Yottich hive. oſt rheir tives in child! " | 
| by the Ole, ſuperſtitious. cuſtom, ſtill kept up in mol t 
10 155 3E Bfflan, of "tolling the pariſh bel for Every h 
WW er(c 1 "who dies. People wh Fink themſclves il te 
„ ' _datiger' "are. Very inquiſitive ; and if they come 0 by 
"vl Kno that the bell tolls for ohe who died in the fin 0} 
Fl ſituation wich themſelves, what muſt be tlie an A 
1 quence: ? At any rate they ate apt to fu uppoſe that thi fa 
128 is the Cale, and 1 it will often be found a very difficul „ 
al matter io petſuade them of the contrary.” * hit 

| But this Euſton. is not pernicious to _— an 
women only.” It is hurtful in many other Gs fro 

When low fevers, in which it is difficult to ſu the 

the ' patient's ſpirits, prevail, what mult be the 2 he 

of a funeral peal ſounding fve'or [ix times oh rut 


in. bis ears ? No doubt his imagination will ſug 
that others died of the fame difcafe under Wall 
he Tabours. This apprehenſion will have a gieat 
tendency to depreſs. his. ſpirits, than all the cordwl 
of which medicine | can boaſt will have' to ral 
nn OE 5 FT 

If this uſeleſs piece E ceremony cannot be ab» 


. we ought to keep the ſick as much fan 
bean 


. © 


OFO THE PASSIONS. _ ws | 
penficgg it as pöſfidle, aud Fram every other thing | 
may tend © 0 ther!” "So fir However" is 

Röm being geberaliy attended to, that many 19205 
it their Bofneis to viſit the fick, 5 ** to whif- 
per diſmat ſtories in theit ears. E for 
ſympathizing friends, bur they © of The rah 
conſidered as enemies.” All who with well to chie 1. 
ought to keep ſuch Perſons at the, greatel diſtance 
from then. n 
A coſtom _ chinis pfeviiled among, Fix in 

of - prognoſticating, as they call it 

fate, or foretalling the 50 of ths AMfkaſc. a 
no doubt maps this practice, and fill ſup | 
it, in ſpite of common ſenſe aid the ay 1 man- 
kind.” I have known'a, phyſit ian bard) bad enough 
to boaſt, that he pronounced more ſenlencer than all 
his Majeſty's Jude es. Would to God that ſuck fen 
tences were not chen equally fata“! It may indeed 
de alledgedn“ thar the dottor does not declare his 


me opinion before the patient. So much the worke. 
. A ſenſible patient had berter hear whidt tfle doctor 
this ſays, than learn it from che diſconſdlatè looks, the 
cul watery eyes, and the broken whiſpers of thoſe about 
* him. Ie feidem happens, when the doctor gives 

bed an unfavourable opinion,” that it can be concealed 
ues from the patient.“ The” very embarrifinient which 
Wl the friends and attendants oy er in diſguifing what 


he 4g fatd, is generally | fofficient 0 diſcover the 
trut 

Kind Heaven has, for the ke ends, chbceeled 
from mortals their fate; and we do tot fee What 
right any man has to announce the death of an- 
other eſpecially if ſuch a declaration has a chance 
to kill him. Mankind are indeed very fond of 
prying into future events; and ſeldom fail to fox 
leit the phyſician for his opinion. A doubtful an- 
(wer, however, or one that may tend rather to 
*icourage the 3 of the ſick, is ſurely * moſt 


12 : Proper, 


116 OF THE PASSIONS. . 
proper. This conduct could neither hurt the patient 
nor the phyſician. Nothing tends more to de- 
ſtroy the credit of phyſic than thoſe bold prag: 
noſticators, Who by the bye, are generalhy the 
moſt ignorant of the faculty. The miſtakes which 
daily happen in this way are ſo many ſtanding 
proofs. of human , vanity, and the weakneſs of 
ſcience. _ YEE 30 2 407 21288 
We readily admit, that there are caſes where the 
phyſician ought to give intimation of the patient's 
danger to ſome of his ncar connections; though ern 
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this ought always to be done with the greateſt cau | | 

tion: but it never can be neceſſary, in any caſe 

that the whole town and country ſhould kno | 

immediately after; the doctor has made his, firſt viſit, 0 

that be has no hopes of his patient's recovery, Perſon ſ 

whoſe impertinent , curiolity leads them, to; queſtion tl 

1 the phyſician, with regard to the fate of his pa- d 
wi tient, certainly deſerve -no, other than an evalize by 
vl anſwer. | a SEE > STO £14 * 4 re 
The vanity of foretelling the fate of the ſick i; m 

not peculiar» to the faculty. Others follow their T 

example, and thoſe who think themſelves / wier by 

than their neighbours often do much hurt in this cel 

way. Humanity ſurely calls upon every one 0 N 

comfort the ſick, and not to add to their affliction Je 

by alarming their fears. A friend, or even a phy- be 

ſician, may often do more good by a mild and ſym. live 

Pathizing behaviour than by medicine, and ſhould Che 

never neglect to adminiſter that greateſt of all cor- pon 

dials, Hop. | i: lee attic 

1 on 1 eith 

2 Of Grief. | 5 ty k."- 4% Pani 

Stief is the moſt deſtructive of all the paſſions lite, 


Its effects are permanent; and when it ſinks deep we 0 

into the mind, it generally proves fatal. Anger 

and fear, being of a more violent nature, ; ſeldom 

laſt long; but grief often changes into a fixed M6 
| | lancholſ, 


lancholy; which pteys upon the ſpirits, and waſtes the 


are van | D -53-x't n 
Dou perſon can prevent misfortunes in life ; but it 
ſnews true greatneſs of mind to bear them wieh ſere- 
nity, Many perſons make a merit of indulging grief, 


all conſolation, till the mind, overwhelmed with me- 


only deſtructive to health, but (inconſiſtent with rea- 
ſon, religion, and common ſenſmee. 
Change of ideas is as neceſſary for health as change 
of poſture. When the mind dwells long upon one 
ſubjecti, eſpecially of a diſagreeable nature, it hurts 
the whole functions of the body. Hence grief in- 
dulged ſpoils the digeſtion and deſtroys the appetire's 


relaxed, the bowels inflated with wind, and the hu- 


Thus many an excellent conſtitution has been ruined 
by a family misfortune, or any thing that occaſions ex» 
ceſſive grie nn. $8 049 

It is 'urter] 1 any perſon of a de- 
jected mind ſhould enjoy health. Life may indeed 
be dragged out for a few years; but whoever would 


cheerful, This indeed is not altogether in our own 
power; yet our "temper of mind, as well as our 
actions, depend greatly upon ourſelves. We can 
either aſſociate with cheerful' or malancholy com- 


r 


life, or fit ſtill and brood over our calamities as 
ve chooſe. Theſe, and many ſuch things, are cer- 

tanly in our power, and from theſe the mind gene- 
rally takes its caſt, - +2 Ar ie 


or TRE PASSIONS: tis - © 


conſtirotion. This paſſion ought not to be indulged; 

It may generally be conqueted at the beginning j bat 

when it has gained ſtrength, all attemps to remove it 
it e G0 12 AST | 


7 
and when misfortunes happen, they obſtinately refuſe 
lancholy, ſinks under the load. Such conduct is not 


by which means the ſpirits are depreſſed, the nerves 


mours, for want of freſh ſupplies of chyle, vitiated. 


live to a good old age, muſt be good humoured and 


| 
Y | 
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Ihe variety of ſcenes which preſent thetnſel vrt 
to the ſenſes, were certainly deſigned 20 prevent 
our attention from bring too long upon any 
one ojiect. Nature abounds; with variety, and the 
mind, unleſs fixed down by habit, delights in con- 
templatiog new objects. This at once poipts out 
the method of relieving the mind in diſtreſs. Turn 
the auention frequently to new Objects. Examine 
them tor ſome time. When the mind begins to te. 
cail, ſnhift the ſcene. By this means a conſtant ſuc: 
ceſſion of new ideas may be kept up, till the dif 
' agreeable ones entirely diſappear. Thus travelling 
the ſtudy of any art or ſcience, reading, or wile 
og on ſuch ſubjects as deeply engage the attention, 
will ſooner expel grief, thavcade maſk Iprightly — 
. N 1 
t has already hen ber hi. chat the body = 
rote healthy unleſs, it he exerciled ; neither can the 
Indolence nouriſhes grief. When the mind 
2 3 elſe to think of but calamities; no Won⸗ b 
der that it dwells. there. Few people Who pul i 
buſineſs with attention ate hurt by grief. Inſtea . 
therefore of abſtracting ourſelves from the world 7 
or buſineſs when misfortunes happen, we oughee e k 
engage in it with more than uſual attention, to di i 
8 
0 


charge with dotble diligence the functions of 90uf 
ſtation, and to mix vith friends of a cheerful and ſo- 
cial tempe.. 

- Innocent ns; are 'by-v0 means to be ne ſe 
lectedl. Theſe, by leading the mind ipſenſibly tat 
contemplation of agreeable objects, help to diſpe 
the gloom which misfortunes caſt over it. 
make time ſcem leſs tedious, and have many. an 
happy effects. 

Some perſons, aw ce WE) with grief, be 
take themſelves to drinking. This is making t 


cure worſe than the diſeaſe, It feldom (tap * 
| 82 1 


* bj 


end, ige the ruin of 17496 char ache, ad Fookie f 
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"2 is 1 hh che fot of E "ons, 
at leaſt, when it becomes violent, it is ſeſs 2 
to the controul either of the underſtending * In 
than any of the reſt, Fear, anger, and ſeveral other 


paſſions, are neceſſary for. che preſer ation. f the 
individual, but love is necefary far the 5hF Crd 


tion of the ſpecics. itſelf: it was thereto bes 
8 ſhould, e deeply: ha ig, kg +. 
- 4 | Not 1194 

Though, love. be a.ſtrong 155 ii feldom, 60 
rapid in irg, ptog : eln A8 ſeveral, of Lok others... 
perſons fall deſperately in love alf at once. 
would therefgre ad viſe every one, ta 
with this paſſion, to conſider well the A 
of his being able ra{ gain dhe objett, of eie 
When that is not likely, he ſhould avoid every; OCca- 
don of iacteaſing ite, Ale ought immediately, to lee 
the company of the beloved r to apply hig 
mind attentively to buſineſs or ſtudy; $0 22  exery | 
kind of amulement-z;, and above al to en deavour, 
if poſſible,” to find another object, which, * en- 
gage his affections, and which Een bein l e 
0 obtain. SLE: 

There is no paſion; with which people are fo 
ready to tamper ag love, although none, is more 
dangerous. Some men make love for amuſement, 
others from mere vanity, or on purpoſe to ſhew 
their conſequence with the fair. This is perhaps 
the greateſt piece of cruelty which, any one can de 
guilty of, What we eagerly wilh for we eafily | 
credit, Hence the too credul-us fair are often - 
trayed into a ſituation which is truly deplorable, be- 

tore they are able to diſcover that the Ln 


A lover 
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lover was'only in jeſt. But chere s no jeſting with 
- admits of no other cure but the poſſeſſion of its ob- 


< 
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this paſſion. When love is got to a certain height; it 


je, which in this caſe ought always, it poſlible, to bo 
1 " 


1.98 * nee ee deere 
Many perſons of a religious turn of mind behave 
as if they thought it a crime to be cheerful. They 
imagine the whole of religion conſiſts in certain | 
mortifications, or denying themſelves the ſmalleſt 
indulgence, even of the moſt innocent amuſe- 


— 


ments. A perpetual gloom hangs over their coun- | 
tenances, while the deepeſt: melancholy. preys upon 

their minds. At length the faireſt proſpects vaniſh; 

every thing puts on a'diſmal appearance, and thoſe : 


very objects which ought to give delight, afford 
nothing but diſguſt. Life itſelf becomes a burden, 
and the unhappy wretch, perſuaded” that no evil can 
equal what he feels, often puts an end to his miſerable 
exiſten ee. REFS. £0.00 33-408 
It is great pity that ever religion ſhould- be ſo 
far perverted, as to become the cauſe of thoſe ver 


evils which it was deſigned to cute. Nothing can ra; 
be better calculated than True Religion, to raiſe ou 
and ſupport the mind of its votaries under every af to 

fliction that can befal them. It teaches men that it 1 
even the ſufferings of this life are preparatory to the 
*The conduct of parents with regard to the diſpoſal of their 

children in marriage is often very blameable. An adyantageou 

match is. the conſtant aim of parents; while their children often 

ſuffer a real martyrdom betwixt their inclipations and duty. The ] 
firſt thing which parents ought to confult in diſpoſing their. chi ing 
dren in marriage, is certainly their inclinations. Were due 5 
always paid to theſe, there would be fewer unhappy couples, tl 
parents would not have ſo often cauſe to repent the ſeverity o they 
conduct, after a ruined conſtitution, a loſt character, or a Acier 


mind, has ſhewn them their miſtake, he 


T Tr 
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the happineſs of the next; and that all who perſiſt in | 
a courſe of virtue ſhall at lenge arrive at e 


felici 

* whoſe buſineſa i it is to recomend een 
to others, ſhould beware of dwelling too much on 
gloomy ſubjects. That peace and tranquillity mind. 
which true religion is calculated to inſpire, is' more 
powerful argument in its favour than all the terror 
that can be uttered, Terror may indeed deter'men 


from outward acts of wickedneſs, but can never in- 


ſpire them with that love of God, and real goodneſs 


of heart, in which alone true religion conſiſts, 


To conclude z; the beſt way to counteract FO 
lence of any paſſion, is to keep the mind _— * 
gaged in ſome _ purſuit, | | 


HAP. XI. 
OF THE COMMON EVACUATIONS. 


HE principal evacuations from the human body 


are thoſe by fool, urine; and #nſenfible per pa- 
ration, None of theſe can be long obſtructed with- 
out impairing the health.” When chat which ought 
to be thrown out of the body is too Jong retained, 


it not only occaſions a plethora, or too great fulneſs of 


the veſſels, but acquires qualities which are hurtful 
to the health, as acrimony, PR, &c. 


of the Foacuation by Stool, 


Few things conduce more to health than keep- 
ing the body regular. When the feces lie too long 
in the bowels, they vitiate the humours; and when 
they are too ſoon diſcharged, the body is not ſuf- 
ficientiy nouriſhed, A medium is thetefore to be 

| deſired, - 
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deſired, , which: can 22 e ih bY Poren; 


diet, ſleep, and e exerciſe never bod ly is No! 
regular, there is reaſon to üer a Fac in one of 
a: of theſe... | 

Perſons who. eat and 13 at irregulas ha” in 
2 eat Various kinds of food. and drink of ſcyera 
different liquors; at every meal, have no reaſon to ex- 
pect either that their digeſtion will be good, or their 
diſcharges regular. | Irregylacity i in cating and drips 
ing diſturbs every part of the abimal ceconomy, a 
never fails to occaſion diſcaſes. Either too much or 
too little food will have this effect. The former. ih. 
deed generally occasions looſeneſs, ang the latter 
coſtiveneſs; but both have a tendency to hurt che 
health. 

It would be difficult to aſcertain the pag numbs 

of ſtools which may be conſiſtent with health, as theſe 

differ in the different periods of life, in "differem 
conſtitutions, and even in the ſame conflitarion un- 
der a different regimen of diet, exerciſe, &c. It is 
however generally allowed, that one ſtool a- day is ſuf- 
ficient for an adult, and that leſs is burtful. But this, 
like moſt general rules, admits of many except 
Thave known perſons in perfect health who in” 
go to ſtool above once a- week Such a-degr 
coſtiveneſs however is not ſafe; though | the 75 
who labours under it may for, ſome time enjoy tole 
rable — yet at length it may occaſion en 1 


eren & * 


ſpiration, leſſens al the other ei nt 
' The metbod recommended for this iro by 
Mr. Locke is likewiſe very proper, Viz. fo Js 


* Some perſons have told me : that they © di not 50 to foo 
above once a month. | i 
n 
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nature, by going regularly to fool every morning hithir 
ons has” di call ur not. Habits of this k ind may be c- 


Perſons ha have a frequent recourſe to medicines 
for - preventing” coſtiveneſs ſeldom fail to ruin-their 
conſtitution. ' Purging medicines frequently; repeated 
weaken the bowels; hurt the digeſtion, and every doſe 
makes way for another, till at ſengti they become 
as neceſſary as daily bread. Thoſe who are" trou- 
bled with eoſtiveneſs ought rather; if poſſiblez to re- 
move it by diet than drugs. They ſhould likewiſe go 
thinly cloathed, and avoid every thing of an aſtrin- 
gent or of an heating nature. The diet and other re- 
gimen neceſſary in this caſe will be found under tlie 
article Coftiveneſs, where this ſtate: of the bowels' is 
treated as a diſeuſũſ ee. Th 
Such perſons as are troubled with an habitual looſe- 
neſs ought likewiſe to ſuit their diet to the nature 
of their complaint. They ſhould uſe food which 
braces and ſtrengthens the bowels, and which is ra- 
- ther of an aſtringent quality, as wheat-bread made 
of the fineſt flour, cheeſe, eggs, rice boiled in milk, 
&c. Their drink ſhould be red port, claret, 
chews in which toaſted bread has been bailed, and 
ſuch like. %%% Nr 45. 
As an habitual looſeneſs is often owing to an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, perſons affected with it ought 
to. keep their feet warm, to wear flannel next their 
ſkin, and take every other method to promote the 
perſpiration. Further qirectjons with regard to the 
treament of this complaint will be found under the 
article Looſeneſ5, -- pet dt 


f Urine 


So many things tend to change both tbe quantity 
and appearances of the urine, that it is very difficult 
do lay down any determined rules for Judging ot 

| EY either. 


quired, "which will in tine become natural. 


| 524 Of CO“, EVACUATIONS. 
eicher . Dr. Cheypeoſays, the urine ought to be 
equal to three-fourths: of the liquid part of aur ali- 
ment. But ſuppoſe any one were to take the trouble 
of meaſuring both, he would find that every thing 
ich altered the degree of perſpiration, would alter 
this proportion, and likewiſe that different Kinds of 
Niment would afford very different quantities of 
urine. Though for theſe, apd other reaſons, no rule 
£an be given far judging of the preciſe, quantity of 
urine which caught to be diſcharged, yet à perſon of 
common ſenſe will ſeldom. be at a loſs to know when 
it is in either extreme. ie hos el Nai 
As a free diſcharge of urine not only prevents but 
actually cures many diſeaſes, it ought by all means 
to be promoted; and every thing that may obſtruct 
it ſhould be carefully avoided. Both the ſecretion = 
and; diſcharge of urine: are leſſened by a ſedentary 
life, fleeping on beds that are too ſoft and warm, 
food of a dry and heating quality, liquors. which are 
aſttingent and heating, as red port, claret, and ſuch 
ke. Thoſe who have reaſon to ſuſpect that their 
-Urine is in too ſmall quantity, or Who have any 
lt has long been an obſervation among ph: fejatts: that the 
i es of the urine are very uncertain, and very little to be 
depended on. No one will be ſurprized at this who conſiders how 
many ways it may be affected, and conſequently have its appear - 
ance altered. The paſſions, the ſtate of the atmoſphere, the quan- 
tity and quality of the food, the exerciſe, 'the clothing, the ſtate 
of the other evacuations, and namberleſs other cauſes, are ſufficient 
to induce a change either in the quantity or appearance of the 
.urine., Any one who attends to this, will be aſtoniſhed at the im- 
pujdenqe of thoſe daring quacks, who pretend to find out diſeaſes, 
nd preſcribe to patients from the bare inſpection if their urine. 
Theſe impoſtors, Cones are very common all over Britain, and 
by the amazing credulity of the populace, many of them amaſa 
conſiderable fortunes. Of all the medical prejudices which pre- 
vail in this country, that in favour of urine dodtors is the WI; 
The common people have ſtill an unlimited faith in their {kill, 
although it has been demonſtrated that no one of them is able to 
n the urine of à horſe, or any other animal, from. that 
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ſymptoms. bf the gravel ng not only to)caveid 
chele things,” but whatever elſe they» find has ia ten- 
dency toi leſſen the quantity af /their urine. 
When the urine is ton long retainetl, it ĩs not only 
reſorbed, or taken up again into the maſs of fluids; 
but by ſtagnating in the bladder it becomes thicker⸗ 
the more watry parts flying aff firſt; and the mote 
croſs and earthy remaining behind. By the conſtant 
tendency which theſe have to concrete, the formation 
Hence it comes to paſa that indolent and ſedentary 
people are much more able to theſe diſeaſes, chan 
perſons of a more active life. THT 96" C141 Yau 4 

Many perſons have lofb their lives, and others 
have brought an very tedious, and even incurable 
diſorders» by retaining their urine! too long, from a 
falſe delicacy. When the bladder has been over- 
diſtended, it often loſes its power of action altogether, 
or becomes paralytic, by which means it is rendered 
unable either to retain the urine, or expel it properly. 
The calls of nature ought never to be poſtponed. 
Delicacy is doubtleſs a virtue, but that can never be 
reckoned true delicacy, which induces any one to 
riſk his health or hazard his life. 
But the urine, may be in two great as well as too 
ſmall a quantity. I his may be occaſioned: by drink- 
ing large quantities of weak watry liquors, by the 
exceſſive uſe of alkaline ſalts, or any thing that ſtimu» 
lates the, kidnies, dilutes the blood, &c. . Thais dif-, _ 
order very ſoon weakens, the body, and induces, a 
conſumption. , It is difficult to cure, but may be 
mitigated by ſtrengthening. diet and aſtringent, medi- 
cines, ſuch as are recommended under the article 
Diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine. 


Of ile Paſpircti ums. 
Inſenſible perſpiration is generally reckoned the 
greatelt of all the diſcharges from the human body. 
| | Ir 
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lc is of ſo great importance to health, that few difs 
eaſes attack us while it goes properly on; hut when 
it is obſtructed, — —u' 
This diſcharge domever;" being leſs perceptible than 
any of — reſt, is conſequentiy leſs artended to. 
Hence it is, that acute fevers, theumaritms, agues, 
&c. often proceed from obſtructed renden bes 
fore we are aware of iits having taken pla- 
On examining patients, we find moſt of them ien. 
pute their diſeaſes either to violent colds which they 
had caught, or to ſlight ones which had been neg· 
lected, -- For this reaſon inſtead of 4 critical in- 
quiry into the nature of. che perſpiration, its differ. 
ence in different ſeaſons, climates} conſtirutions, Sec. 
we ſhall endeavour to point out the cauſes Which 
moſt commonly obſtruct it, and to ſnew how far theß 
may be either avoided, or have their influence' coun- 
teracted by timely care; The want of a due atten- 
tion to theſe, . Britain n —_— 
of Oy nes. „ed 22 
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SF . Changes in loa 5 i K 
One of the moſt common cauſes of obſtructed bs 
ſpiration, or catching cold, in this country, is the 
changeableneſs of the weather, or ſtate of the atimo- 
ſphere. There is no place where ſuch changes Bap. 
pen more frequently than in Great Britain. 

vs the degrees of heat and cold are not only very 
different in the different ſeaſons of the year,” but often 
change almoſt from one extreme to azother in a few 
days, and ſometimes even in the coutſe of one day. 
That ſuch changes mult affect the ſtate of the petſpi- 
ration is obvious to every one. 11 


* I never knew a more remarkable inſtance of the uncertainty 

of the weather in this country, than happened when I was writ- 
ing theſe notes. This morning, Aug 14, 1783, the thermo- 
meter in the ſhade was down at fifty-three — and a þ 
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- The beſt method of fottify ing the body againſt 
the changes of the weather, is to be abroad every 
day. Thoſe WhO keep moſt: within doors ate moſt 
ſiable ta! catch cold. Sueh perſons generally ten- 
der themſelves ſo delicate as to feel euen the ſlighiteſt 
changes in ie atmoſphere, and by their pains, 
coughs, and ed of the breaſt, &c. 25 be- 
come a kind of wirs darometers. b 


M lee i375 
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Wat clothes not caly by. their colditels obfirut 
the perſpiration, but their moiſtore, by being ab- 
forbed, - or taken up into the body, greatly increaſes 
the danger. The moſt "robuſt conſtitution is not 
proof againſt the danger ariſing from wet clothes 
they, daily ; occaſion fevers, rheumatiſms, and other 
tatal diſorders, even in the young and healthy. 

It. is impoſſible for people who g0 frequently 
abroad to avoid ſometimes being wet. But the 
danger might generally be leſſened, if not wholly . 

prevenued,' by changing theit clothes ſoon 5, when 
thi cannot be done, they ſhould. keep in motion till 
they be dry. So far are many from taking this pre- 
caution, that they often fit or lie down in the fields 
with their clothes wet, and frequently ſleep even 
whole nights in this condition, The frequent in- 
ſtances which we have of the fatal effects of this con- 
duct, ought. certainly to deter all from being gvil- 
ty of it. 


| 
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Wet Feths. 


Even wet feet often occaſion fatal dileaſes. The 
cholic, inffammations of the breaſt and of rhE bowels, 
the iliac paſſion, cholera morbus, &c. are often occa- 


few days ago it ſtood above eighty. No one who reflects on ſuch 
Th and ſudden, changes in the atmoſphere, will be ſurpriſed to 

nd colds, coughs, rheums, with other affections of the breaſt 
and bowels, ſo common in his country. 
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ſioned by wet feet, Habit will, no doubt, render | 

this leſs. dangerous ; but it ought,» as far as poſſible; | 
to be avoided. The delicate, and thoſe ho are not 
accuſtomed to have their clothes or feet wet, ſhould 
be r 1 in this reſp ec. 
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The es is often obſtrufted 1 bt air 
even in ſummer, this ought to be avoided. The 
dews which fall plentifully after the hotteſt day, make 
the night more dangerous than when the weather 
is cool. Hence, in warm countries, the event 
dews are more hurtful chan where the climate 
more temperate. - N Nn 10 20108 

It is very agreeable after a warm day to be 
abroad in a cool evening; but this is a pleaſure to 
be avoided by all who value their health. The ef- 
fects of evening dews are gradual indeed, and almoſt 
imperceptible z but they are not the leſs to be dread- 
ed: we would therefore adviſe travellers, labourers; 
and all who are much heated by day, carefully to 
avoid them. When the perſpiration has been great, 
theſe become dangerous in proportion. By not at- 
tending to this, in flat marſhy countries, where the 
exhalations and dews are copious, labourers are often 
ſeized with intermitting fevers, . on oa | 
dangerous diſeaſes. 


Damp Beds. 1 
Beds become damp, either from their not being 
uſed, ſtanding in damp houſes, or in rooms without 
fire, or from the linen not being dry when laid on 
the bed. Nothing is more to be. dreaded by trayel- 
lers than damp beds, which are very common in 
places where fuel is ſcarce, When a traveller, cold 
and wet, arrives at an inn, he may by means of a 
good fire, warm diluting liquor, and a dry bed, 
have the perſpiration reſtored ; but if he be put into 


a cold room, and laid in a damp bed, it will de 
3 more 


5 


for damp beds, as: they would a houſe infected with 
the plague, as no man, however robuſt; is prbof igainſt 
the danger ariſing from tũemn. 
But inns are not the only places where damp beds 
are to be met with. Beds kept 
the reception of ſtrangers are often equally dangerous. 


uſed, become damp. How then is it poſſible that 
beds, which are not ſlept in above two or three times 


to hear people complain of having caught cold by 
changing their bed. The reaſon is obyious: were 
they careful never to ſleep in a bed but what was fre- 
quently uſed, they would ſeldom find any ill conſe- 
quences from a change. 
Nothing is more to be dreaded by a delicate per- 
ſon when on a viſit than being laid in a bed which is 
kept on aten for ſtrangers. That ill-zudged piece 


. 


conſequences from this quarter might eaſily be pre- 
vented in priyate families, by cauſing their ſervants to 
lep in the ſpare beds, and reſign chem..to. ſtrangers 
when they come. In inns, where the beds -are uſed 


keep the rooms well ſeaſoned by frequent fires, and 


te linen dry. n 
o r e cuſtom ſaid to be practiſed in many 
uns, of damping ſheete, and preſſing them in order 


dave waſhing, and afterwards laying them on the 


it utmoſt ſeverity. It is really a ſpecies of mur- 


wo. Indeed no linen, eſpecially if it has been 

valbed in winter, ought to be uſed till it has been 

"*poſed for ſome time to the firez nor is this 

ation Teſs neceſſary for linen waſhed in ſummer, 
provided 


in private families for 


All kinds of linen and bedding, when not frequently 


a year, ſhould be ſafe? Nothing is more common than 


of complaiſance becomes a real injury. All the bad 


almoſt every night, nothing elſe is neceſſary than to 


ought,, when diſcovered, to be puniſhed with 


der, and will often prove as fatal as poiſon or gun- 
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mote obſttbQed,” and the worſt conſequences will 
enſue. Travellers ſhould avoid inns which ate noted 
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provided it has lain by for any length of time. This 
caution is the more needful, as gentlemen are often 
exceedingly attentive to what they eat or drink at an 
inn, yet pay no regard to a circumſtance of much 
more importance *. | „ neren of 
1 Dap Has, „r 5: hen 
_ Damp houſes frequently produce the like ill con. 
| ſegquences; for this reaſon thoſe who build ſhould 
| be careful to chuſe a dry firuation. A houſe whi 
| - ſtands on a damp marſhy foil. or deep clay, wil 
j never be thoroughly dry. All houſes, unleſs where 
| the ground is exceeding dry, ſhould have the firſt 
| floor à little raiſed. Servants and others, who are 
£ obliged to live in cellars and ſunk ſtories, ſeldom 
1 continue long in health: maſters ought ſurely to pa 
ſome regard to the health of their ſervants, as well as 
to their own. „ OR 
1 Nothing is more common than for people, merely 
to avoid ſome trifling inconveniency, to hazard theilt 
lives, by inhabiting a houſe almoſt as ſoon as'the 
_ maſons, plaiſterers, &c. have done with it: ſuch 


5 


* 


4 ' 


houſes are not only dangerous from their -dampnek, 
but likewiſe from the ſmell of lime, paint, t 
The aſthmas, con ſumptions, and other diſeaſes d 
the lungs, ſo incident to people who work in'thef 4 
| articles, are ſufficient proots of their being unwhole l 
ſome. 55 in wu 0 
| Rooms are often rendered damp by an unfeaſon: 6 
bl able piece of cleanlineſs; I mean the perniciow 
| cuſtom of waſhing them immediately before 7 1 
1 


pany is put into them. Moſt people catch cold, 


baneful influence. eee, ' 


| pra 
$ 1 though no conſtitution, without care, is proof againſt ; 
' — * Ga ther 
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lately waſhed ; the delicate” ought"eatefally toavoid 
ſuch a” ſituation, and evem the robuſt atè not always 
proof againſt its influence®; gd 

PTE ' : a 


'* Sudden Tranfitions from Heat 0 CH.. 


AMET LACS WE bo PIR OG O40 QUITE 30: 2SOUE-I1 
The perſpiration is commonly obſtructed by sup 
DEN. TRANSITIONS from heat to cold. Colds are 


the cireulation, and increaſes, the perſpitation; but 
when theſe are ſuddenly checked, the conſequences 
muſt be bad. It is indeed . impoſſible for labourers 
not to be too hot upon ſome occaſions ; but it is ge- 
nerally in their power to let themſelves; cool gradu- 
ally, to put on their clothes when they leave off work, 
to make choice of a dry, place to reſt themſelves in, 
and to avoid ſleeping in the open fields. Theſe eaſy 


reer, ot as of 
It is very common for people, when hot, to drink 
freely of cold water, or ſmall liquors. , This con- 
dact is extremely dangerous, Thirſt indeed is hard 
io bear, and the inclination to gratify that appe- 
ute frequently gets, the better of reaſon, and makes 
us do what our judgment diſapproves. Every pea- 
lant, however, knows, if his horſe be permitted to 
drink his bellyful of cold water after violent, exer- 
de, and be; immediately put into the. ſtable, or 
lifered to remain at reſt, that it will kill him. 
Ius they take the utmoſt care to prevent. It were 
wil if they were equally | attentive to their own 


* 


fei. 


. ' 

* People imagine if a good fire is made in a room after it has 
been waſhed, that there is no danger from fitting in it; but they 
uul give me leave to ſay that this increaſes the danger. The 
"poration excited by the fire generates cold, and renders the 


Wn more active. | ; 
| K 2 | Thirſt 


they ſit but a very ſhort time in a toom that has been 


" 117} '#Ty g - mo! 1 5 ory? - «ny 


ſeldom caught, unlels When people have too 
much heated. Heat, rarißies the blood, a | 


roles, if obſerved, would often prevent fevers and 
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be obtained, gughe td be preferred to any thing elle. 


warmed upon his ſtomac h 


till the pores are quite open, and immediately going 
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Thirſt may be quenched many ways without: ſwal, 
lowing large quantities of : cold; liquor. The fields 


afford; vatiety of acid fruits and plants, the very 
chewing ef which would abate, thirſt. Water 1177 in 
the mouth for ſome time, and ſpit out again, if fre- 
nn, ee, If a bi 
of bread 5 aten along with a few mouthfuls of wa⸗ 
ber, it ri Lib edeneh dit more effbctwaihhs and 
make the danger leſs. When a perſon is extremely 
hot, a moutſiful of. brandy, 6r other ſpirits, if it can 


But if anf one has been 45 Fooliſh, when hot, as to 
drink freely of cold liquor; he ought to continue his 

exerciſe at leaſt till What he drank be thoroughly 

Not: d 60% %3 arms 

It woult be tedious to enumerate all the bad ef. 
fects which flow from drinking cold liquors when 
the body is hot. Sometimes this has oceaſiohed 
immediate death. Hoarſeneſs, quinſeys, and fevers 
of various kinds, are its common conſrquenees 
Neither is it ſafe when warm to eat freely of * raw 
fruits, falads, or the like. Theſe indeed have hot 
ſo ſudden an effect on the body as cold liquors; but 
they are notwirhſtanding dangerous, and ought" to be 
1 XY 1 


Sitting in a warm room, and drinking hot liquors 


” , * PN N * 
into the cold air, is extremely * ow? Colds, 


coughs, and inflammations of the breaſt,” are the 
uſual effects of this conduct; yet nothing is more 
common than for people, after they have drank warm . 

a 


liquors for ſeveral hours, to walk or ride a number of 
miles in the coldeſt night, or to ramble about in the 
ſtreets “. 5 2 
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* The tap-rooms in London and other great towns, where 
fach numbers of people ſpend their evenings, are highly pave 


cious. The breath of a number of people crowded into al 
9 | apartment, 
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People are very apt; when a room is Hot, to thios 
open 4 
dige practice. An 
out doors than in ſuch a 
air is directed againſt one particular part of che body. 
1 fevers and cônſumptions have — 
been occaſioned by fitting” or ſtanding thinly elothed 
near an open window. Nor is fl with open 
windows leſs to be dreaded. Thar dngbt never 00 
be done, even in the hotteſt ſeaſon,” ualeſu the win- 
dow is at à diſtance. I bade non mechanics fret 
quently contract fatal! diſeaſes; by w 
open window, and would adviſe all of chem to beware 
of ſuch a practice. I, N t e 
Few thi e 
keeping pro — houſes too warm; ſuch perſons 
may be ſaid to live in a ſort of hots houſes ; they can 
hardly ſtir abroad to viſit a neighbout but at the 
hazard- of their lives!/' Were there no other reaſon 
for keeping houſes moderately cool, that alone ts 
ſufficient: but no houſe that is too hot can be whole 
ſome ; heat deſtroys the ſpring and elaſtieity of the 
air, and renders it leſs fit for expanding the lungs; 
and the other purpoſes of reſpiration. Hence it is 
that conſumptions and other diſcaſes of the lupgs 


prove fo fatal to people who work in forges, Wan, | 


houſes, and the like. | 

Some are even ſo fool-hardy, as to plunge them? 
ſelves when hot in cold water. Not only” fevers; 
but madneſs itſelf, has frequently been the effect of 
tis conduct. Indeed it looks too hke the action of 
imadman to deſerve a ſerious conſideration. 

The reſult of all theſe obſervations is, that every 
ene ought to avoid, with the utmoſt attention, all 


partment, with the addition of fires, candles, the ſmoke of to- 
co, and the fumes of hot liquor, &c. mult not only render it hurt- 
to continue in ſuch places, but dangerous to go out of them 
ito a cold and chilly atmoſphere. 
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tuation, as the current af 
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ſudden tranſitions from beat to. cold,; and tog keep 
the body in as uniform a temperature as poſſi ble or 
where that cannot ns, to take care 10 . it cool 
graduellys - WY 28. noe s doc ai fi iy 340 
'People may: nao. that tao ſtrict-an attention to 


theſe things would tend to render them delicate. So 


far hqwever is this from being my deſign, that the very 
firſt rule propoſed for preventing colds, is co harden 
the body, by enuring it daily to the open air. 
I ſhall put an end to what: relates to this part of my 


ſubje&, by giving an abſtract of the juſtly celebrated 


advice of Celſus, with reſpect to the preſervation of 


health, A man,“ ſays he, „who is bleſſed with 


good health, ſhould confine himſelf to no particu- 
* lar rules, either with reſpect to regimen or medi- 
„ cine. He ought frequently to diverſify his man- 


“ner of living; to be ſometimes in town, ſometimes 


in the country; to hunt, fail, indulge himſelf in 
+ reſt, but more frequently to uſe exerciſe. He 


«« ought to refuſe no kind of food that is commonly - 


i uſed, but ſometimes to eat more and ſometimes 
80 leſs; ſometimes -to make one-at an entertainment; 
and ſometimes to forbear it; to make rather two 
« meals a- day than one, and always to eat heartily, 
0 provided he can digeſt it. He ought neither too 
« eagerly to purſue, nor too ſcrupulouſly to avoid in- 
« tercourſe with the fair ſex: pleaſures of this kind, 
t rarely indulged, render the body alert and active; 
but when too frequently repeated, weak and lan- 
«, guid. He ſhould be careful in time of health not 
* to deſtroy, by exceſſes of any kind, that vigour of 
* conſtitution which ſhould lupport him under 
6 ſickneſs.” 
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oF THE KNOWLEDGE AND CURE or DISEASES. 
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HE cure of diſraſes does not depend ſo much 
upon ſcientific principles as many imagine. It 
is chiefly the reſult of experience and obſervation. 
By attending the ſick, and carefully obſerving the 
various occurrences in diſeaſes, à great degree of 
accuracy may be acquired, both in diſtinguiſhing their 
ſymptoms, and in the application of medicines. Hence 
ſenſible nurſes, and other perſons who wait upon the 
fick, often foreſee the patients fate ſooner than thoſe 
who have been bred to phyſic. We do not however 
mean to inſinuate that a medical education is of no 
uſe; It is doubtleſs of the greateſt importance; but 
i never can ſupply the place of obſervation and expe-. 

- nience, | | ak g 

Every diſeaſe may be conſidered as an aſſem- 
dlage of ſymptoms, and muſt be diſtinguiſhed by 
thole which are moſt obvious and permanent, In- 
tead therefore of giving a claſſical arrangement 
| diſeaſes, according to the ſyſtematic method, it 

Wl be more ſuitable, in a performance of this 

ture, to give a full and accurate deſcription of 
each particular diſeaſe: as it occurs; and, where 
any of the fymptoms of one diſeaſe have a near 
teſemblance to thoſe of another, to take notice of 
that circumſtance, and at the ſame time to point 

K 4 out 
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treatment of diſeaſes, 
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out the peculiar or characteriſtic ſymptoms by which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed. By a due attention to theſe, 
the inveſtigation of diſeaſes will be found to be a leſs 
difficult matter than moſt Fraps would at firſt be 
ready to imagine, ; 

A proper attention to the patient's age, ſex, tem- 
2 of mind, conſtitution, and manner of life, will 

kewiſe greatly aſſiſt, both in the inveſtigation and 


In childhood the fibres are lax and ſoft, the nerves 
extremely - irritable, and the fluids thin; whereas 
in old age the fibres are. rigid, the nerves become 
almoſt inſenſible, and many of the veſſels impervi - 
able. Theſe and other peculiarities render, the 
diſeaſes, of the young and aged very different, apd 
of courſe. they muſt require a different method e 
treatment. 

Females are liable to many diſeaſes. which do. not 
afflict the other ſex : beſides, the nervous, ſyſte 
being more irritable in them than in men, their dif 
eaſes require to be treated with greater caption, 
They are leſs able. to bear large evacuations; and all 
ſtimulating medicines. ought to be. adminiſtered ta 
them with a ſparing hand. 

Particular conſtitutions not only diſpoſe perſons 
to peculiar diſeaſes, but likewiſe render it neceſlary 
to treat theſe diſeaſes in a peculiar manner. A de- 
licate perſon, for example, with weak, nerves, who 
lives moſtly within doors, mult not be treated; under 
any diſeaſe, preciſely in the ſame. manner as one who 
is hardy and robuſt, and who is much expoſed to the 
open air. 

The temper of mind ought to be carefully at- 
tended to in diſeaſes. Fear, anxiety, and a fretful 
temper, both occaſion and aggravate. diſeaſes, In 
vain do we apply medicines, to the body to te- 
move maladies which proceed from the mind, 
When it is affected, the beſt medicine is to oy 
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the pailiqns, 80 diuert the mind from anxious thought, 
N 19" Keep: the} perient as ea and Wann 

er aglib to tmn 21 ni dr non 

Attention qught: likewiſe. 40 be. paid to the * 
mate, or ace where the patient lives, the. air. he, 
bteathes, his, diet,, &c.., Such as, Jive ig. low. marthy, 
ſituations are ſubjrct to: many diſenſca which, are 
unknown to "the inhabitants“ of. high countries. 
Thoſe who breathe. the ipure air of cities, have 
many maladies to which the mare, happy ruſtics ate 
entire ſtrangers, Ferſons who, fred groſsly, and, 
indulge in ſtrong liquors, are liable to diſeaſes; 
— do not affect * eee ns RO” 
OUS, &., ven 

It has already been e chat oy differen 
occupations , and: ſituations in, life. diſpoſe... men to 
peculiar diſeaſes, It is therefore neceſfary to in- 
quire into the patient's, occupation. manner of life. 
&c. This will. not, oaly aſſiſt us in finding our 
the diſeaſe, but will. likewiſe. direct us in the treat- 
ment of it. It would be very imprudent to treat the 
laborious and the ſedentary preciſely in the ſame man- 
rok hes ſuppoſing e ee, ana" wp lame 
iſca ie ' 

It will, likewiſe. be. proper, to inquite, * the, 
diſeaſe be conſtitutional or accidental; whether it 
has been of long or-ſhort duration; whether it pro- 
ceeds from) any great and ſudden alteration in the diet, 
manner of life, &c. The ſtare of the patient's. body, 
and of the other evacuations, ought alſo to be in- 
quired into; and likewiſe whether he can with eaſe 
perform all che. vital and auma functions, as breath- 
ng, digeſtion,” Sc. 

Laſtly, it. will be proper to inquire what diſcaſes 
the patient has formerly been liable to, and what me- 
dicines were moſt beneficial to him; if he has a ſtrong 
#erlion to any particular drug, &c, 


As 
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A nany of the indications of . — | 
mifejered* by diet alone, it is always che Hrſt th 
to be attended to in the treatment of diſeaſes. | 
who know no better, imagine that every thing which 
goes by the name of 'a medicine poſſeſſes ſore” 
wonderful power or ſecret charm, and think, if 
the patient ſwallows enough of drugs, that he muſt 
do well. This miſtake has many 4 conſequences; 4 
it makes people truſt to drugs, ind neglect their on 
endeavours; beſides, it diſcourages all "Attempts 
to relieve the tick wire medicines cannot be ob- | 

| tained. 2 1 2 lO Tt IR 9 
Medicines are no doubr aſefol i in their plates; and 
when adminiſtered with prudence, they may do much 
good; but my they are put in place of every thing 
elſe, or adminiſtered at random, which is not ſeldom 
the caſe, they muſt do miſchief, We wopld there- 
fore wiſh to call the attention of mankind from the 
purſuit of ſecret medieines, to ſuch things as they are 
acquainted with. The proper regulation of theſe may 
often do much good, and theke is hrele danget or their 
ever doing hurt. 

Every diſeaſe weakens the Sijeltive powers. | The 
diet ought therefore, in all diſeaſes, to be light and 
of eaſy digeſtion. It would be as prudent for a 
perſon with a broken leg to attempt to walk, as for 
one in a fever to eat the ſame kind of food, and in 
the ſame quantity, as when he was in perfect health. 
Even abſtinence alone will often cure a fever, eſpe- 
cially when it has been ocealioficd. by excels] in cating 
or drinking. 

In all fevers attended with ;oflaminativg; as pleu- 
riſies, peripnrumonies, &c. thin gruels, wheys, Wa- 
tery infuſions of mucilaginous plants, roots, &c. 
are not only proper for the patient's food, but ny 
are likewile the beſt medicines which can be admini 
tered. | 


4 
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Ia fevers of a ſlaw; nervous, or putrid kiach Where 
1855 are no, ſymptoms of imflammation, and where 
e patient muſt be ſupported:with cordials, that in- 
tention can always be more effectually Abend: by 
nouriſhing, diet and generous ee than by wn Wir 
dicines yet Known. . 
Nor is a proper attention to diet of leſß 0 
tance in chronic than in acute diſeaſes. Per- 
por afflicted with low ſpirits, wind, weak nerves, 
and other hypochondriacal affections, generally nd 
more benefit from the uſe of ſolid food nd ge- 
nerous liquors, than from all the cordial and cat-⸗ 
minative medicines which can be adminiſtered; co 
them. 
The ſcurvy, that moſt obſtinate malady, will ſooner 
yield to a proper vegetable diet, than to all the boaſted 
aatiſcorbutic. remedies of the ſhops. . - 
In conſumptions, when the humours are vitlated; 
and the ſtomach ſo much weakened as to be unable 
to digeſt, the ſolid fibres of animals, or even to 
aſſimilate the juices of vegetables, a. diet conſiſting 
chiefly of milk will not only ſupport the patient, but 
vill often cure the diſeaſe. alter;pvary other medicine 
has failed. 828 1 
Nor is an attention ta other things of leſs imports 
ance than to diet. The ſtrange intatuation which has 
long induced people to ſhat up the ſick from all 
communication with the external air has done great 
miſchief. Not only in fevers, but in many other dif. 
eaſes, the patient will receive more benefit from hav- 
ing the freſh air prudently admitted into his cham- 
— than from all the medicines which can be given 
im 
Exerciſe may likewiſe in many caſes be conſi- 
dered as a medicine. Sailing, or riding on horſe- 
back, for example, will be of more ſervice in the 
cure of conſumptions, glandular obſtructions, &c. 
han any medicine yet known. In diſcaſes which 
| proceed 
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dath, and other parts of the gymnüſtie keinen, n 

de found ego beneficial, 
of diſeaſes than cleanlineſs. When a 


his body is 


from a relaxed ſtate of the ſolids.” the © 


I 
' ” 
- — * LS 


Few things are of grester importance in the cure 
patient is fufs 
fered to lie in dirty clothes, whatever perſpires from 
again reſorbed, or taken up into it, 
which ſerves to nouriſh the Aiſeaſe and increaſe the 
Many diſeaſes may be cured by cleanlineſs 
alone; moſt of them may be mitigated by it, and in 
all of them it is highly neceſſary both for the patient 
and thoſe who — him. 

Many other obſervations, were it necefliry; might 
be adduced to prove the importance of a proper fes 
gimen in diſeaſes,” Regimen will often cure diſeaſes 
without medicine, bur medicine will ſeldom ſucceed 
where a proper regimen is neglected. For this rea- 
ſon, in the treatment of diſeaſes, we have always 
given the firſt place to regimen. Thoſe who are ig. 
norant of medicine may confine themſelves to it only, 
For others who have more knowledge, we have re- 


commended ſome of the moſt ſimple but Poe 


forms of medicine in every diſeaſe. Fheſe howevet 
are never to be adminiſtered but by people of better 
underſtanding ; nor even by them without the greateſt 
precaution. 


' CHAP. XIII. 
OF FEVERS IN GENERAL. 


S more than one half of mankind is ſaid to 
periſh by fevers, it is of importance to be 


acquainted with their cauſes, The moſt * 


Cauſes of fevers are, infection, errors in diet, u. 
wholeſome 
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wholeſome air, violent emotions af be mind exe or 
Jpgreſſon of _ uſual evacuations, external. or internal in- 

„ and extreme degrees heat or cold. As moſt of 
eſe "have already been treated of at conſiderable 
length? and their effects ſhewn, we ſhall not now-res 
ſume the conſideration of them, but ſhall only recom- 
mend it to all, as they would wiſh to avoid fevers and 
other fatal diſcafes, to Pay the moſt pre 
to theſe articles. 210 bn 5 + 

Fevers are not only the moſt * of all 
diſeaſes, but they are likewiſe the moſt complex. 
In the moſt ſimple ſpecies" of fever there is always 
a combination of ſeveral different ſymptoms, The 
diſtinguiſhing. ſymptoms of fever are, mureaſedibeat, 
frequency | of. pulſe, loſs of appetite, general debility, 
pain in the head, and a difficulty in ls, ſome 
of the vital or " animal functions. The other ſymp- 
toms uſually attendant on fevers are, nauſea, thirſt, 
anxiety, delirium, wearineſs, waſting of the fleſh, 
want of deep or 5 Hop Wed and not "T0: 
freſhigg. 

When the ene comes. on gradually, 3 patiam 
generally complains firſt of languor or liſtleſſheſs, 
ſoreneſs of the fleſh, or the bones, as the country 
people expreſs it. heavineſs of, the — loſs of appe- 
te, ſickneſs, with clamminels of the mouth; after 
ſome time come on exceſſive heat, violent chinſt, reſt+ 
leſſnels, &Cc, i; 7 

When the fever attacks ſuddenly, it *— be- 
gins with an uneaſy ſenſation.” of exceſſive cold, 
zccompanied with: debility and loſs, of appetite; fre · 
quently the cold is attended with ſhiveriog, oppreſ. 
lon about the heart, and ſickneſs at neee ot 
vomiting. 

Fevers are divided into contiaval, remittings id. 
termitting, and ſuch as are attended with cutane- 
ous eruption or topical inflammation, as the ſmall- 
pox, eriſipelas, &c. By a continual fever is meant 

that 


* 
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5 chat which never ſeaves the patient during: the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe; or ich ſhews no rematkable 
Wo increaſe or abatement in the ſymptoms. This Rind 
0 of fever is likewiſe divided into acute, flow, and ma- 
10 lignamt, The fever is called acute when its progrels 
| is quick, and the ſymptoms violent; but When theſe 
are more gentle, it is generally denominated flow! 

When livid or petechial ſpots ſhew a putrid ſtate of 

the humours, the fever is called malignant, putrid, of 
0 HOY 8 Po9ES 
A remitting fever differs from a continual only. 

in a- degree. It has frequent increaſes and de- 
creaſes, or exacerbations and remiffions, but never 

> wholly leaves the patient during the courſe of the 
| diſeaſe. Intermitting fevers or agues are thoſe which, 
during the time that the patient may be ſaid to be 

Il, have evident intervals or remiſſions of the ſymp- 
toms. | | 0112 

As a fever is only an effort of Nature to free 

herſelf from an offending cauſe, it is the buſineſs of 
thoſc who have the care of the ſick to obſerve with 
| diligence which way Nature points, and to endeavour 
0 to aſſiſt her operations. Our bodies are ſo framed, as 
to have a conſtant tendency to expel or throw off 
whatever is injurious to health. This is generally - 
done by urine, ſwear, ſtool, expectoration, vomit, ot 
ſome other evacuation. Ge 27102 NT 
There is realon to believe, if the efforts of 
Nature, at the beginning of a fever, were duly 
attended to and promoted, it would ſeldom cons 
tinue long; but when her attempts ate either neg# 
i lected or counteracted, it is no wonder if the 
| diſeaſe proves fatal. There are daily inſtances 
| of perſons who, after catching cold, have all/the 
fymptoms of a beginning fever; but by ITY 
warm, drinking diluting liquors, 'bathing thelf 
feet in warm water, &c. the ſymptoms in'a wv 


hours difappear, and the danger is prevented. 
: D . When 
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When fevers of a putrid [kind threaten, the beſt 
method of obviating their effects is by repeatad 
vom its. nne e neee 
Our deſign is not to enter into a critical enquiry 
into the nature and immediate cauſes ef fevers, 
but to mark their moſt obvious ſymptonſt, and to 
point out the proper treatment of the patient wich 
reſpect to his diet, drink, air, &., in (the: different 
ſtages of the diſcaſe. In theſe articles the inclina- 
tions of the patient will in a great meaſure direct our 
conduct. ir bnd 6.100544 lau Jan + 5 
Almoſt every perſon ãn a fever complains of great 
thirſt, and calls out for drink, eſpecially of a cool 
ing nature. This at once points out the uſe of 
water, and other cooling liquors, What is ſo / likely 
to abate the heat, attenuate the humours; remove 
ſpaſms , and obſtructions, promote perſpiration, in- 
creaſe; the quantity of urine, and in ſhort produce 
every ſalutary effect in an ardent or inflammatory 
fever, as drinking plentifully of water, thin gruel, 
or any other weak liquor, of which water is the 
baſis? The neceſſity of diluting liquors is pointed 
out by the dry tongue, the parched ſkin, and the 
burning heat, as well as by the unquenchable thirſt 
of. the patient. worn Bank, bob! 
Many cooling liquors, which are exttemely grate- 
ful to patientꝭ in a fever, may be prepared from fruits, 
as decoctions of tamarinds, apple tea, orange whey, 
and the like. Mucilaginous liquars might alſo be 
prepared from marſh-mallow roots, linſeed, lime- 
tree buds, and other mild vegetables. Theſe li- 
quors, eſpecially when acidulated, are highly agree- 
om to the patient, and (ſhould never be denied 
num. N td boi nc as ii, 
At the beginning of a fever the patient gene- 
rally complains of great laſſitude or wearineſs, and 
has no inclination; to move. This evidently ſhews 
the proptjety of keeping him eaſy, and. if poſſible 
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in bed! Lying 
che vinience of the: cirtulation, — Nature 
an opportunity of exerting all her force to oper 
come che diſeaſe. The bed alone would often 
remove s fever at the beginning; but when the 
patient ſtruggles with the diſeaſe, inſtead of div. 
ing it off, he only fixes it the deeper 7: and Tenders 
it more dangerous. This obſervation is! too bf. 
ten verified in travellers, ho bappen when o n 
journey to be ſeized wich a fever. Their anxiety 
to get home induces them to travel with tlie fever 
2 them, which conduct ſeldom fails do render it 
tal. © to:vikl 10! 0b es bay 7 
In fevers the wind a as the body ſhouldabe 
kept eaſy. Company is ſeldom agreeable to the fiek. 
Indeed every thing that diſturbs the i imagination, m- 
creaſes the diſeaſe; for 'which reaſon every perſoꝶ in 
a fever ought to be kept perfectly quiet, and neither 


allowed to ſee nor hear any thing that may in che N | 


Affe or diſcompoſe his in. 0G 47 1 


Though the patient inbap fever has the Penn | 


39 for diink, yet he ſeldom” has | any: ap- 
petite for ſolid food: hence the impropriety of urg- 
ing him to take victuals is evident. Much: told 
food in a fever is every way hurtful. It oppreſſa 
nature, and, inſtead of nouriſhing the patient) ſerves 
only to feed the diſeaſe. What food the patibm 
takes ſhould be in ſmall quantity, light, and of 
digeſtion. It ought to be chiefly of the »vegets- 
; drm kind, as Dare en apples, puck, "and ou 
& | 
Poor people, has! any oof cheir any are- 15 
ken ill, run directly to their rich neighbour: tor 
cordials, and pour wine, ſpirits, &c. into the po- 
tient, who perhaps never Rad been accuſtomed to 
tafte luch hquors when in health. If there be 40 
degree of fever, this conduct muſt increaſe i, 


there be none this is the ready way w-pall one, 
Stuffing 


in bed relaxes the ſpaſmis, abutes 
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gtuffing the patient with ſweetmeats and other d. 
licacies is likewiſe. very pernicious. Theſe are al- 4 
ways harder to digeſt than common food, and cannot - | 
fail to hurt. ee Nenner; 
Nothing is more deſired. by a patient in a fever 
than freſh air. It not only removes his anxiety, but 
cools the blood, revives the ſpirits, and proves every. 
way beneficial. Many patients are in a manner. 
ſtifled to death in fevers for want of - freſh air; yet 
ſuch is the unaccountable infatuation of moſt B 
that the moment they think. a perſon in a fever, they 
imagine he ſhould be kept in a cloſe chamber, into 
which not one particle of freſh air muſt be admitted. 
Inſtead of this, there ought to be a conſtant ſtream ot 
freſh air into a ſick perſon's chamber, fo as to keep 
it moderately cool. · Indeed its degree of warmth. 
ought never to be greater than is agreeable to one in 
perfect healtitn. | 4b 
Nothing ſpoils the air of a fick perſon's. chamber, 
or hurts the patient more, than a number of people 
breathing in it. When the blood is inflamed, or 
the humours in a putrid ſtate, air that has been 
breathed repeatedly will greatly increaſe the diſeaſe. 
Such air not only loſes its ſpring, and becomes un- | | 
it for the purpoſe of reſpiration, but acquires a nox- — 2 
jous quality, which renders it in a manner poifonous 4 
tothe lick, ALY i. 

In fevers, when the patient's ſpirits are low and. 
depreſſed, he is not only to be ſupported- with cor- 
dals, but every method ſhould be taken to cheer 

nd comfort his mind. Many, from a miſtaken 

wml, when they think a perſan in danger, inſtead 

of ſolacing his mind with the hopes and conſfola« 
tions of religion, fright him with the views of hell 
and damnation. It would be unſuitable here, to A 
dvell upon the impropriety and- dangerous conſe- 
quences of this — it often hurts the. 3 
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and there is reaſon to believe ſeldom benefits the 


ſoul. | 


" Among common people, the very name of 2 


fever generally ſuggeſts the neceſſity of bleeding, 
This notion ſeems to have taken its riſe from moſt 
fevers in this country having been formerly of an 


inflammatory nature; but true inflammatory fevers: , 


are now ſeldom to be met with. Sedentary occu- 
pations, and a different manner of living, have ſo 
changed the ſtate of diſeaſes in Britain, that there 
is now hardly one fever in ten where the lancet is 
neceſſary. In moſt low, nervous, and putrid fevers, 
which are now ſo common, bleeding is really hurtfyl, 


would recommend this general rule, never to bleed 
at the beginning of a fever, unleſs there be evident 
figns of inflammation. Biceding is an exccllent me- 
dicine when ncceſſary, but ſhould never be wantonly 
erformed, | 

It is likewife a common notion, that ſweating ts 
always neceſſary in the beginning of a fever, When 
the fever proceeds from an obſtructed perſpiration; 
this notion is not ill- founded. If the patient only 
lies in bed, bathes his feet and legs in warn) - watet, 
and drinks freely of warm water-gruel, or any other 
weak diluting liquor, he will ſeldom fail to perſpie 
freely. The warmth of the bed, and the diluting 
drink, will relax the univerial ſpatm, which generally, 
affects the ſkin at the beginning of a fever; it will 
open the pores, and promote the perſpiration, by 

means of which the fever may often be carried © 
But inſtead of this, the common practice is to heap 
clothes upon the patient, and to give him things of 
a hot nature, as ſpirits, ſpiceries &c. which fire his 
blood, increaſe the ſpaſms, and render the diſeaſe 
more dangerous. 
In all fevers a proper attention ſhould be paid to 


the patient's longings. Thek arc the calls of Na- 
cure, 


as it weakens the patient, ſinks his ſpirits, &c. We 
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ture, and often point out What may be of "teal uſe. 
Patients are not indeed to be indulged m Every thin 
that the ſickly appetite may cravez but it 4 95 
right to let them have a little of what they edper 
ente, though it may hot ſeem altogether” — 
What the patient longs for, his ſtomach will eh 
digeſt; and ſuch th: ng have ſometimes a very happy 
effect. 

When a patient i is recovering from a fever, great 
care is neceſſary to prevent a relapſe. Many 
ſons, by too ſoon imagining themfelves well, have 
loſt their lives, or contrafted other diſcaſes' of an 
obſtinate nature. As the body aftet à ſever is weak 
and delicate, it is neceſſary to guard againſt catchil 
cold. Moderate exerciſe in the open air will be 
uſe, but great fatigue js by all means to be avoided 1 
agteeable company will alſo have a good effect. 
diet muſt be light but nouriſhing. It ſhould be 
taken frequently, but in ſmall quantities. It is dan» 
gcrous, at ſuch a time, to eat as much as the ſtomach 
may crave. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF INTERMITTING FEVERS, on 
AGUES. 


NTERMITTING fevers | afford the beſt _ 
tuhity both of obſerving the nature of a fever, 
and alfo the effects of medicine. No perſon can be at 
a loſs to diſtinguiſh an intermitting fever from any 
other, and the proper medicine for it is now almoſt 


* known. 
1 The 
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146 or INTERMITTING FEVERS. 
I The ſeveral kinds of intermitting fevers take their 


names from the period in which the fit returns, as 
quoridian, tertian, quartan, cc. 8 
CAUSE S. — Agues are occaſioned by efflu- 
via from putrid ſtagnating water. This is evident 


from their abounding in rainy ſeaſons, and being 
moſt frequent in countries where the foil is marſhy, 


as in Holland, the Fens of Cambridgeſhire, the 
Hundreds of Eſſex, &c. This diſeaſe may alſo 
be occaſioned by eating too much ſtone fruit, by 
a poor watery diet, damp. houſes, evening dews, 
lying upon the dainp ground, watching, fatigue, 
depreſſing paſſions, and the like. When the inha- 
bitants of a high country remove to a low one, they 
are. generally ſeized with intermitting fevers, and 
to ſuch the diſeaſe is moſt apt to prove fatal. 


| In a word, whatever relaxes the ſolids, diminifhes 


the - perſpiration, or obſtructs the circulation in 


the capillary or ſmall veſſels, diſpoſes the body to 


agues. 1 | YE: 

SYMPTOMS.——An intermitting fever gene- 
rally begins with a pain of the head and loins, wea- 
rineſs of the limbs, coldneſs of the extremities, 
ſtretching, yawning, with ſometimes great fickneſs 
and vomiting; to which ſucceed ſhivering and vio- 
lent ſhaking, Afterwards the ſkin becomes moiſt, 
and a profuſe ſweat breaks out, which generally ter- 
minates the-fit or paroxyſm. Sometimes indeed the 
diſeaſe comes on ſuddenly, when the perſon thinks 
himſelf in perfect health; but it is more commonly 


preceded by liſtleſſneſs, loſs of appetite, and the 


ſymptoms tmenitioned above. | PS « 
_» REGIMEN, ———While the fit continues, the 
patient ought to drink freely of water-gruel, orange- 
whey, weak camomile tea z or, if his ſpirits be low 
ſmall _ wine-whey, ſharpened with the juice of 


lemon. All his drink ſhould be warm, as. 24 
2 me ; ek. * 


2. 


. ſhorten the paroxyſm *. 


eaſy of digeſtion, as veal or chicken broths, ſago, 


— 
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vill aſſiſt in bringing on the ſweat, and conſequently | 


| Between the paroxyſms the parient muſt be ſup⸗ 
ported with food that is nouriſhing, but light and 


ruel with a little wine, light puddings, and ſuch” 
ke. His drink may be ſmall negus, acidulated” 
with the juice of lemons or oranges, and ſometimes 
a little weak punch. He may likewiſe drink infu- 
ſions of bitter herbs, as camomile, wormwood; or 
water- trefoil, and may now and then take a glaſs of 
ſmall wine, in which gentian root, centaury, or ſome 
other bitter, has been infuſec. , I 

As the. chief intentions of cure in an ague are to. 
brace the ſolids,” and promote perſpiration, the pa- 
tient ought to take as much exerciſe between the 
fits as he can bear. If he be able to go abroad, 
riding on horſeback, or in a carriage, will be of 
great ſervice.” But if he cannot bear that kind of 
exerciſe, he ought to take ſuch as his ſtrength will 
permit. Nothiag tends more to , inter- 
mitting fever, than indulging a lazy indolent diſpoſi-" 
tion. FA YH 1 ee f 

Intermitting fevers, under a proper regimen, will: 
often go off without medicine; and when the dif- 
eaſe is mild, in an open dry country, there is ſel- 
dom any danger from allowing it to take its courſe; 
but when the patient's ftreagth ſeems to decline, 
or the paroxyſms are ſo violent that his life is in 
danger, medicine ought immediately to be admi- 
uſtered, This however ſhould never be done 
lll the diſeaſe be properly formed, that is to ſay, 


Dr. Lind ſays, that twenty or twenty-five drops of laudanum 
put into a cup of the patient's drink, and given about half an 
dur after the commencement of the hot fit, promotes the ſweat, 
hortens the fit, relieves the head, and tends greatly to remove the 

1 / © ks 


diſeaſe. 2 
L 3 | ST 
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till the patient has had ſevetal firs of ſhaking: and | 


iweating. | OV $32.09 975 23h 
_ MEDICINE,——The firſt thing to be done in 
the cure of an intermitting fever; is to cleanſe the 
ſtomach and bowels, This not only | renders the 
application of other medicines more ſafe, bot like» 
wile more efficacious. In this Giſeaſe, the ſtomach 
18- generally loaded with cold viſcid phlegm, and 
frequently. great quantities of bile are diſcharged 
by vomit; which plainly points out the neceſſitẽ 
af» ſuch evacuations, Vomits are therefore to be 
adminiſtered before the patient takes any other 
medicine. A doſe of ipecacuanha will generally. 
anſwer this purpoſe very well. A ſcruple or half 
a dram of the powder will be ſufficient for an adult, 
and for a younger perſon the dole muſt be leſs in 
ptoportion. After the vomit begins to operate, 
the patient ought to drink plentifully of weak ca- 
momile-tea. Ihe vomit ſhould be taken two or 
three hours before the return of the fit, and may be 
repeated at the diſtance of two or three days. 
Vomits not only cleanſe the ſtomach, but increaſe 
the perſpiration, and all the other ſecretions, which 
render them of ſuch importance, that they often cure 
intermitting fevets without the aſſiſtance of any other 
Purging medicines are likewiſe uſeful and often ne- 
ceſſary in intermitting fevers. A ſmart purge has 
been known to cure an obſtinate ague, after the Peru» 
vian bark and other medicines had, been uſed in 
vain. Vomits-howeyer are more ſvitable in this: dif- 
eaſe, and render purging leſs neceſſary; but if the 
patient be afraid to take a vomit, he ought in this 
caſe to cleanſe the bowels by. a doſe or two of 
Glaubet's falt, jalap, or rhubarb. 1 
Bleeding may ſometimes be proper at the begin- 
ning of an intermitting fever, when exceſſive _ 
2 | | k 2 


9 


- 
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a delirium, &c. give reaſon to ſuſpect an-iaflamma- 
tion; but as the blood is ſeldom in an inflammatory 
ſtate in - intermitting fevers, this operation is rarely 
neceſſary. -. When frequently nan _ to an; 
long the diſeaſe, -: | 
After proper evacuations the; — way fafely 


uſe the Peruvian bark, which may be taken in any 


way that is moſt agreeable to him. No prepa“ 
— of the bark ſeems to anſwer bettet Than the 
moſt ſimple form in which: it can aan viz. in 
powder. a nat 
Two ounces of. aha beſt Hausen bare, -finely 
powdered, may be divided into twenty-four doſes, 
Theſe. map either be made into boluſſes as-they are 
uſed,” with a little * of lemon, or mixed in 2 
glaſs of red wine, a cup of camomile· tea. waters 
gruel, or any other ien that is * agrecable to 
the patient. 83 
In an e which: returns every dn one of tho 25 
above doſes may be taken every two hours during 
the interval of the fits. By this method the patient 
will de able to take five or ſix doſes between each 
paroxy m. la a tertian or third day ague it will be 
lufficient to take a doſe every third hour during the 
interval, and in a quartan every fourth. If the pati- 
ent cannot take ſo large a doſe of the bark, he may 
divide each of the powders into two parts, and take 
one every hour, &c. For a young perſon a. ſmaller 
quantity of this medicine will be ſufficient, and the 
dole muſt be adapted to the age, conſtiturian and 
iolence of the ue 7. 


. * 
| Us 0 The - 
IF. 


* It has lately 1 0 the red bark more 
than that which has for ſome time been in common uſe. Its ſu- 
perior efficacy ſeems to ariſe from ita. being of a. more . perfe& 
growth than the quill bark, and conſequently more fully i impreg· 
ated with the medical properties uf the plant. 

In intermitting fevers of an obſtinate nature, I Lane bend 
i. neceſſary to throw in the bark much faſter. Indeed the be- 


L + neſits 
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Tube above quantity of bark vill frequently eure 
an ague; the patient, however, ought not to leave 
off taking the medicine as ſoon as the paroxyſme 


and effectual method of cute. 


are ſtopped, but ſhould continue to uſe it till there 


is reaſon to believe the diſeaſe is entirely overcome. 


(Moſt of the failures in the cure of this diſeaſe are 


owing to patients not continuing to uſe the medicine 
long enough. They are generally directed to take 
ie till the ſits are ſtopped, then to leave it off, and 


begin again at ſome diſtance of time; by which 
means the diſeaſe gathers ſtrength, and often returns 
with as much violence as before. A relapſe” may 
always be prevented by the patient's continuing to 
take ſmall doſes of the medicine for ſome time after 
the ſymptoms diſappear. This is both the moſt ſafe 


An ounce of gentian root, calamus aromaticus, 
and orange- peel, of each half an ounce, with three 
or four handfuls of camomile- flowers, and an hand- 
ful of coriander- ſeed, all bruiſed together in a mor- 
tar, may be uſed in form of infuſion or tea. About 
half an handful of theſe ingredients may be put into 
a tea- pot, and an Engliſh pint of boiling water 
poured on them. A cup of this infuſion drank three 


or four times a day will greatly promote the cute. 


Such patients as cannot drink the watery infuſion, 
may put two handfuls of the ſame ingredients into a 
bottle of white wine, and take a glaſs of it twice or 
thrice a day. If patients drink freely of the above, 
or any other proper infuſion of bitters, a ſmaller 


nefits ariſing from this medicine depend chiefly upon a large quan» 
tity of it being adminiſtered in a ſhort time. Several ounces 
bark given in a few days will do more than as many pounds taken 
in the courſe of ſome weeks. When this medicine is intended 


either to ſtop a mortification, or cure an obſtinate ague, it ought 
to be thrown. in as faſt as the ſtomach can poſſibly bear it. Inat- 
tention to this circumſtance has hurt the-reputation of 'one of the 

beft medicines of which we are in poſſeſſion. | 


quantity 


e 
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quantity of bark than is generally uſed will be fi 
ficient to cure an ague . 

Thoſe who cannot ſwallow the bark in 1 
ſtance, may take it in decoction or infuſion. An 
ounce of bark in pawder may be infuſed in a bottle 
of white wine for tour or-five days, frequently Thaki 
the bottle, afterwards let the powder ſubſide, ' 
pour off the clear liquor, A wine glaſs may be 
drank three or four times 'a day, or oftener, as 
there is occaſion, If a decoQion be more agreeable, 
an ounce of the bark, and two drams of ſnake-root 
bruiſed, with an equal quantity of ſalt of worm 
wood, may be boiled in à quart of water, to an 
Engliſh pint. To the ſtrained liquor may be added 
an equal quantity of red wine, and a glaſs of ĩt faken 
frequently. 

In obſtinate agues, the bark will be und A 
more efficacious when aſſiſted by brandy, or other 
warm cordials, than taken alone. This I have had 
frequently occaſion to obſerve in a country where im 
termittent fevers were endemical. The bark —_— 
ſucceeded unleſs aſſiſted by ſnake-root,” ginger, canella 
alba, or ſome other warm aromatic. When che fits 
are very frequent and violent, in which, caſe the fe 
often approaches towards an inflammatoty nature, 
it will be ſafer to keep out the aromatics, and to 
add ſalt of tartar in their ſtead. But in an obſtinate 
tertian or _— in the end of autumn or beginning 


* Thers 2 vali wn dello thee nr wif rune or - 
urks, which are very bitter and aſtringent, would ſucceed in the 


tue of Et ent king — eſpecially when aſſiſted by aromatics} 


It as the Peruvian bark has bern long approved in the cure of © 
this diſeaſe, an is now to be TS very reaſonable rate, 
it is of leſs im ce to ſearch after new medicives. We cannot, 
however omit taking notice, that the Peruvian bark is very often 
adulterated, and that it requires conſiderable ſkill to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the genuine and the falſe. * 1 aa gn rh "ery 

cautious of whom they purchaſe it. ; 
8 of 
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df winter, warm and cordial medicines are abſolutely 
neceſſary *. CCF 
As autumnal and winter agues generally prove 
much mare obſtinate than thoſe which attack the 
patient in ſpring or ſummer, it will be neceſſary 
to continue the uſe of medicines longer in the 
ſormet than in the latter. A- perſon who is ſeized 
with an intetmitting fever in the beginning of winter, 
gveghr frequently, if the ſeaſon. proves rainy, to take 
little medicme, although the diſeaſe may ſeem to 

be cured; to prevent a relapſe, till the return of 

the warm, ſeaſon, He ought likewiſe to take care 
| hot to be much abroad in wet weather, eſpecially in 

cold. e a tly, winds. t | A "1 41,1; 08 
When agues are not properly cured, they often de- 
generate into obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, as the dropſy, 
jaundice, &c. For this reaſon all poſſible care ſhould 
ve taken to have them radically cored, before the con- 
ſtizption has been too much weakened. 
ITbough nothing is more, rational than the method 
of Heating intermitting fevers, yet, by ſome ſtrange 
inſatuation, more charms and whimſical remedies are 
daily uſed for removing this than any other diſeaſe, 


Tbere js hardly an old woman who is not in poſſeſſian aff 
of: a, pelizym. for ſtopping an ague; and it is amazing dif 
with, what xeadineſs. their, pretenſions are believed On 
Thoſę in diſtreſs eagerly graſp at any thing that pip cine 
miſe, ſudden relicf ; but the, ſhorteſt way is not 4, pala 
ways the beſt in the treatment of diſeaſes. The only Vat, 
method. to obtain a ſafe and laſting cure, is gr& ule 
quali ts” Rt Nature in removing the cauſe of the BI th 
In obſtinate agues. when the patient is old, the habit able 
matic, theTeaſon rainy, the ſituation damp, or the like, ya och 
neceſſary to, mix with two oũnces of the bark, half an o of 85 
Virgiaian ſnake· root, and a quarter of an ounce of ginger, or ſome * 
other warm aromatic; but When the ſymptoms are of, an in " the 
matbry- nature, half an ounce of ſalt of worm wood or ſalt of tartat eye 
apr 20 8 


may be added to the above quantity of bat. "= 
* Some 
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Some indeed — bold, or rather fqol-hardy experi- 
nents to cure agues, as drinking great quantities of . 
trong liquors, jumping into a river, taking arſenic, 
xc. Theſe may ſometimes have che deſired effect, 
but muſt always be attended with danger When 
there is any degree, of inflammation, ot che leaſt 05 
dency to it, ſuch experiments may prove fatal. The 
only patient whom remember to have loſt 1 1 ly 


mitting fever, evidently killed himſelf Walde 
ſtrong liquor, which ſome perſon had TIES 
would prove an infallible emed. | 
Many dirty things are extolled for che cure of i in- 
termitting levers, as ſpiders, .cobwebs, ſnuffings of 
candles, &0. bes ap theſe may ſometimes ſucceed, 
yet their 4m 4 naſti ſufficient 7 ſet them aſide, 
eſpecially when cleanly. medigines, will anſwer. the pur- 
poſe better. The only medicine that can be depended 
pon for thoroughly curing an intermittent fever, * 
e Peruvian bark. It may always be uſed with 81 3 
ind I can haneſtl declare, that in all my practice 1 
never knew it oo when combined with the medicines. 
mentioned above, and duly, p zan den yd br 
Where agues are endemical, even children are often 
aflicted with that diſeaſe. Such patients are very; 
lificult to cure, as they can, ſeldom. be prevailed up- 
on to take the bark, or any other diſagreeahle medi- 
cine, | One method of rendering this medicing, more. 
palatable, . is to make it into a mixture with, diſtilled 
vaters and ſyrup, and afterwards, to give it, an agree», 
ble ſharpneſs, wich, the elixir qr, ſpizit af. vitriol. 


4 This, 
Ft uh improyes the medicine, and takes off the pauſe» 
185 taſte. In caſes where the: bark cannot he adminiſ- 
* nd, the 9 9 Amir ay: bs Shed u de 
=, 10 children . glos 
— »Arſenic has & late been aaa; an FATE r i 221 
ſlain» n the ague; but I would adviſe rk 7 1 de wed ayer 
eartit lie eye of a phyſician. - 


t See Appendix, dale use. Wine, 
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Wine-whey is a very ptoper drink for a child in an 
ague; to half an Ene lt pint of which may be put 4 
tea {poonful of the Ipfrit of hartſhorn.” Exereéiſe is 
likewiſe of conlidterable fervice; and hen the diſeaſe 
proves obſtinate, the child ov ught, if poſſible, to be 
removed to a warm dry air. The food ought to be 
noutiſbing,! and ſometimes a me generous wine ſhould” 
be allowed. 1 nose ISL 
70 nchen 26d lep l BYE ſyallow'the bark; 
or 'when the Romach will not bear it, it may be given” 
by clyſter. Half an ounce of the extract of bark, dif- 
ſolved in four ounces of Warm water, with the addition 
of half an ounce of feet vil, and fix or eight drops” 
of laudanum, is the form eto mfnended by Dr. Lind 
for an adult, and this to be repeated every fourth” 
hour, or oftener, 48 the &ceifion ſhall require. Fot 
—— the quantit) of 'extraRt and laudanum mull 
propottionably leſſened, Children have been cured 
ues By making them wear a waiſtcoat' with pow. 
4 Bark: quilted 4 the folds of it; by back 
ing chern Pei seniy in a ſtropg decoction of the bark, 
— by rubbing the ſpine with ſtrong ſpirits, or with 
a mixture of equal parts of laudanum and che ape. 
ceous lIiniment. © 
We have been the more full upon this diſeaſe; he- 
cauſe it is very common, and becauſe few patients in 
an ague apply to phyſicians unleſs in extremities. 
There ate, however, many caſes in which 25 _ 1 
i lar, being complicated with other diſea 
w—_ with ee which are both very dan- 
gerous and very difficult to underſtand. All theſe ve 
have purpoſely paſſed" over, as they would only be- 
wilder the ality of readers. When the diſeaſe | ls 
very irregular, or the ſymptoms dangerous, 'the pa- 
nent ought immediately to apply to a parle and 
ſtrictly to follow his advice. 
To prevent agues, people muſt endeavour to avoid. 
their cauſes, Theſe have been already pointed a 
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ſore only add one preventive. medicine, which may 
be of uſe to ſuch as are obliged to live in low marſhy 
a or ho are liable to frequent attacks of this 
diſea r born rials, tt 10 ; 
Take an-ounce of the beſt-Peruyian bark; Virgi- 
nian ſnake · root, and orange peel, of each half an 


or ſix days in a bottle of brandy, Holland gin, or 
any good ſpirit; afterwards pour off the clear liquor, 
and take a wine glals of it twice or. thrice a day. 

This indeed is recommending a dram; but he bows 
ingredients in a great meaſure take off. the ill effects 
of the ſpirit. Thoſe who do not chuſe it in brandy, 
may infuſe it in wine; and ſuch as can bring them- 
ſelves to chew the bark, will find that method ſuc- 
ceed very well. Gentian root, or calamus aromaticus, 
may alſo be chewed by turns for the purpoſe. All 
bitters ſeem. to be antidotes to aguès, eſpecially. thoſe 
that are warm and aſtring et. 
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CHAP. XV. „ 
OF AN ACUTE CONTINUAL FEIERN. 


12 fever is denominated acute, ardent, or in- 
flammatory. It moſt commonly attacks the 
young, or perſons about the prime and vigour of life, 
eſpecially ſuch as live high, abound with blood, and 
whoſe fibres are ſtrong and elaſtic, It ſeizes people ar 
ll ſeaſons of the year; but is moſt frequent in the 
ning and beginning of ſummer. -_. 4 

CAUSES.—An ardent fever-may, be occaſioned; by 
any thing that overheats the. body, or produces, ple- 
thora, as violent exerciſe, ſleeping in the ſun, drink- 
ng ſtrong liquors, eating ſpiceries, a full diet, with 
little exerciſe, &c. It may likewiſc be occaſioned by 
vhateyer obſtructs the perſpiration, as lying on the 

; ; | damp 


u the beginning of this ſe&ion 2: we, hall there» 


ounce.; bruiſe them all together, and infuſe for five 3 


' damp ground, drinking cold liquor when the body js 


heat, a frequent and full pulſe, pain of the head, Ury 
. Fkin, 'rednefs of the eyes, à florid countenance, phins 


the tendons, hiccup, cold clammy ſweats, and at 


the beſt medical aſſiſtance ought to be procured 


the beginning, but his {kill is often of no avail aftes 


"extremity, When the diſeaſe, by delay or 8 
Nature; but their attempts muſt ever prove fruitlels, 
it is evident, that the blood and other humours fe- 


2 quantity; that the veſſels are rigid, and the heat of 
the whole body too great: all theſe clearly point out 
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hot, [night watching, or the life. 
SYMPTOMS... A rigour ot chillineſs generally 
uſhers in this fever, which is ſoon ſucceeded by great 


in the back, Joins, &c. To theſe ſucceed dificulry of 
breathing, fickneſꝭ, with an inelination to vomit. The 
patient complains of great thirſt, has no appetite fur 
ſolid food, is reſtleſs, and his tongue generally appears 
black and rough. * 99 
A delirium, exceſſive reſtleſſneſs, great oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, with laborious reſpiration, ſtarting of 


involuntary diſcharge of urine, are very dangerolit 
ſymptoms. e ee 
As this diſeaſe is always attended with danger, 


as ſoon as poſſible. A phyſician may be of uſe 7 


wards, Nothing can be more unaccountable thai 
the conduct of thoſe who have it in their power, at 
the beginning of a fever, to procure the beſt med. 
cal aſſiſtance, yer put it off till things come ta an 


£4 — — _ A — a . 


treatment, has become iricurable, and has exhavſte 
the ſtrength of the patient, it is vain to hope for 
relief from medicine. Phyſicians may indeed affiſt 


= tu) _ 


when ſhe is no longer able to co-operate with thelt - 
endeavours. 8 YE 
REGIMEN. From the ſymptoms of this diſeaſe, 


2 - 2 


— 


quire to be attenuated; that the perſpiration, urin. 
ſaliva, and all the öther ſecretions, ate in too final! 


the neceſſity of a regimen calculated to dilute the 
2 blood 
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hood, correct the acrimony of the humours, allay the 
exceſſive heat, remove the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of be 
veſſels, and promote the ſecretion sk 

Theſe important purpoſes may de greatly promoted 
by drinking plentifully of diluting — nk as water- 
cruel, or oatmeal-tea, clear-whey, bat 3 
tea, apple · tea, &c, Theſe may be ſharpened” with 
juice of orange, jelly of currants, raſpberries, and 
juch like: orange-whey is likewiſe an excellent cool. 
ing drink. It is made by boiling among milk 
and water a bitter orange fliced, till the curd ſe - 

rates. If no orange can be had, a lemon, a- 
faule cream of tartar, or a few ſpoonfuls of vinegar, 
will have the ſame effect. Two or three ſpoonfuls of 
white wine may occaſionally be added to the liquor 
when boiling. | 6 oY "LL IG 
If the patient be coſtive, an ounce of tamarinds, 
with two ounces of ſtoned raiſins of the ſung and a 
couple of figs, may be boiled in three Englifh pints 
of water to a quart. This makes a very pleaſant 
drink, and may be uſed at diſcretion; The common 
pectoral decoction is likewiſe a very proper-driak in 
this diſeaſe. A tea-cup full of it may be taken every 
wo hours, or oftener, if the patient's heat and thirſt 
be very great *. \ i 1 
Ihe above liquids muſt all be drank a little warm. 
They may be uſed in ſmaller quantities at the begin- 
ning of a fever, but more freely afterwards, in order 
to aſſiſt in carrying off the diſcafe by promoting the 
kfferent excretions, We have mentioned a variety of 
irinks, that the patient may have it in his power to 
duſe thoſe which are moſt agreeable; and that, when 
ured of one, he may have recourſe to another. 

The patient's diet muſt be very ſpare and light. 
All forts of fleſh- meats, and even chicken-broths, 
Te to be avoided. He may be allowed groat-gruel, 


See Appendix, PeSoral Decoftion. | 
| | panado, 


h 4 \ a : . . 
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panado, or light bread; boiled in water ; to which may; 
be added a few grains of common ſalt, and a little ſy-- 
table. He may 


gar, which will render it more pala 

eat roaſted apples with a little ſugar, toaſted bread 
with jelly of currants, boiled prunes, ckcce. 
It will greatly relieve the patient, eſpecially in 


an hot ſeaſon, to have freſh air frequently let into 


his chamber. This, however, muſt always be done 
in fuch a manner as not to endanger his catching 
cold. Talk. | 


bed clothes, under the pretence of making him ſweat, 
or defending him from the cold. This cuſtom has 
many ill effects. It encreaſes the heat of the body, 
fatigues the patient, and retards, inſtead of promoting, 
the perſpiration. 


Sitting upright in bed, if the patient is, able to bear | 


it, will often have a good effect. It relieves the head, 
by retarding the motion of the blood to the brain 
But this 6 ought never to be continued too long 
and if the patient is inclined to ſweat, it will be more 
ſafe to let him lie, only railing his head a little with 


pillows, 


Sprinkling the chamber with vinegar, juice of le- 


mon, or vinegar and roſe water, with a little | nitre 
diſſolved in it, will greatly refreſh the patient. This 
ought to be done frequently, eſpecially if the weather 
is hot. 5 | ach of 
The patient's mouth ſhould be often waſhed with a 
mixture of water and honey, to which a little vinegar 
may be added, or with a decoction of figs in barley 
water. His feet and hands ought likewiſe frequently 
to be bathed. in lukewarm water ; eſpecially if the 
bead is affected. | 5 | q 
The patient ſhould be kept as quiet and eaſy. #8 
poſſible, Company, noiſe, and every thing that 


diſturbs the mind, is hurtful. Even too much 
light, or any thing that alfects the ſenſes, ought 


It is too common in fevers to load the patient with, 


"% 
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to be avoided. His" attendants hould be as few ad 

ſible,” and rhey ought not to be too often changed. 
- inclinations ought rather to be ſoothed than con- 
tadicted ? even che promiſe ef what he craves will 
often ſatisfy him as much as its reality; - , 
MEDICINE. EIn this and all Other fevers, at- 
2 with a hard, full, quick pulſe, bleeding 1s of 
the greateſt importance. r his operation * al- 
ways to be performed as ſoon as the iy mptoms of an 
inflammatory fever appear. The quantity of blood 
to be taken away, however, muͤſt be in proportion to 
the ſtrength of the patient and the violence of the diſ- 
caſe, If after the firſt bleeding the fever ſhould in- 
creaſe, and the pulſe become more frequent and hard, 
there will be a neceſſity for repeating it a ſecond, and 
perhaps a thifd, or even a fourth time, which may be 
done at the diſtance of twelye, eighteen, or twenty 
four hours from each other, as the ſymptoms require. 
If the pulſe continues ſoft, ' and the patient is tole< 
rably+ealy after the firſt bleeding, ir ought not "to be 
repeated. ö 

If che heat ad fever be very great, forty or fifty 
drops of the dulcified or ſweet ſpirit of nitre may be 
made into a draught, with an ounce of roſe water, 
two ounces of common water, and half an ounce of 
ſimple ſyrup, or à bit of loaf-fugar. *This draught 
may be given to the patient every. three or four hours 
while the fever is violent; afterwards once in five of 
ix hours will be ſufficient. * © 

lt the patient be afflicted with reaching, or an in- 
ination to vomit, it will be right to aſſiſt Nature's 
armpts, by giving him weak ralnonnle- de or luke- 
vam water to drink. [ 

f the body is bound, a clyſter 'of milk and water, | 
Vith a little falt, and a ſpoonful of ſweet oil · or freſh 
butter in it, ought daily to be adminiſtered. Should 
lis not * the — effect, a 1 of 


magneſia 


7 


©. | 
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magneſia alba, or cream of tartar, may be frequently 
put into his drink. He may likewiſe eat tamarinds, 
boiled prunes, roaſted. apples, and the like... 
If about the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth day, 
pulſe become more ſoft, the tongue moiſter, = 
the dirine begins to let fall a reddiſh ſediment, 
there is reaſon to expect a favourable iſſue. to the dil. 
eaſe. But if, inſtead of;theſe ſymptoms, the patient's 
ſpirits grow languid, bis pulſe ſinks, and his breaths 
ing becomes difficult; with a ſtupor, trembling of 
the nerves, ſtarting of the tendons, &c. there j 
reaſon to fear that the conſequences will be fatal. I 
this caſe bliſtering plaſters muſt be applied to the 
head, ancles, inſide of the legs or thighs, as there 
may be occaſion ; poultices of wheat-bread, muſtard, 
and vinegar, may likewiſe be applied to the ſoles. of 
the feet, and the patient muſt be ſupported with cor- 
dials, as ſtrong wine-whey, negus, ſago- gruel, with 
wine in it, and ſuch like. | * {ox 4: 
A proper regimen is not only neceſſary during tit 
fever, but likewiſe after the patient begins to it 
cover. By neglecting this, many relapſe, or fall into 
other diſeaſes, and continue valetudinary for , lik: 
Though the body is weak after a fever, yet the. die 
for ſome time ought to be rather light than of 100 
nouriſhing a nature, Too much food, drink, exerciſe, 
company, &c. are carefully to be avoided. The 
mind ought likewiſe to be kept eaſy, and the patient 
ſhould not attempt to purſue ſtudy, or any buſinels 
that requires intenſe thinking. * 
If the digeſtion is bad, or the patient is ſeized 
at times with feveriſh heats, an infuſion of Fe- 
ruvian bark in cold water will be of uſe. It vil 


ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and help to ſubdue the fe. Ma 
mains of the fever. 2 UT” 
When the. patient's ſtrength is pretty well reco 8 bot ; 
Wer 


vered, he ought to take ſome gentle laxative, 4" 


= 
— 


dunce of tamarinds and à dam of ſena may be 
wiled for a few minutes in an Eggliſh ping of was 
rr, and an ounce of manna., diflolyed in the de. 
coction; afterwards it may be ſtraiged, and a tea, 


1 70 may be "a twice or thrice, five or ſix days in- 
5 crvenmg. 1 Nn 1 1-335 228 Way 
= Thoſe who follow, laborious employments ought - 


not to return too ſoon to their labour after a fever 


S ot but ſhould keep eaſy till their ſtrength and ſpirits are 
ag ſufficiently recruited, * yrs . At 819 
there — FCE TE EE — LAS — ? 
ks, 8 

| OF THE PLEURISY. 
can I. E true pleuriſy is an inflammation of that 
N 5 membrane called the pleura, which lines the in- 
* ſide of the breaſt, It is diſtinguiſhed into the moiſt 
* ö and dry, In the former, the patient ſpits freely ; in 
0 45 the latter, little or none at all. There is likewiſe 
h a ſpecies of this diſeaſe, which is called the Huriour 
44 or baſtard pleuriſy, in which the pain is more exter- 
ban nal, and chiefly affects the muſcles between the 
buune ids. The pleuriſy prevails among labouring people, 

„ ecially ſuch as work without doors, and are 
8 7 languine conſtitution, It is moſt frequent in the 
of ke, ping ſeaſon, "ol fs als 0 05 

CAUSES.——The plevriſy may be occaſioned by 

> the | Watever obſtructs the perſpiration z as cold norther- 

\"reco U vinds; drinking cold liquors when the body is 
e. 10 bot; ſleeping without doors on the damp ground; 


Wet clothes; plunging the body into cold water, or 
M 2 | expoling 
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cupful drank eyeryHour till it operates, This doſe 


. 
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expoſing it to the cold air, when covered. with ſweat 
&c./ It may likewiſe be occaſioned by drinking ſtrong 
liquors; by the ſtoppage of uſual evacuations ; as 
old ulcers, iſſues, ſweating of the feet or hands, 
&c. the ſudden ſtriking in of agy, eruption, as the 


itch, the meaſles, or the ſmall-pox. Thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed” to bleed at a certain ſeaſon of the c 
year are apt, if they neglect it, to be ſeized with f 
pleuriſy. Keeping the body too warm by means of t 
fire, clothes, &c. renders it more liable to this diſeaſe, b 
A pleuriſy may like wiſe be occaſioned by violent ex- y 
erciſe, as running, wreſtling, leaping, or by ſupport 
ing great weight, blows on the breaſt, &c. A bad r: 
conformation of the body renders perſons more liable d 
to this diſeaſe, as a narrow cheſt, a ſtraitneſs of the 0 
arteries of the pleura, &c. n | W 
SYMPTOMS.—This, like moſt other fevers, ge- T 
nerally begins with chillineſs and ſhivering, which ar m 
followed by heat, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs. Jo thek ve 
ſucceeds a violent pricking pain in one of the ſid no 
among the ribs. Sometimes the pain extends-40- th 
wards the back - bone, ſometimes towards the fort- lo 
art of the breaſt, and at other times towards the A 
ſhoulder- blades. The pain is generally moſt violent Wa 
when the patient draws his breath, ' I 
The pulſe in this diſeaſe is commonly quick and eve 
bard, the urine high coloured; and if blood be dil 
let, it is covered with a tough cruſt, or buffy coat. bat 
The patient's ſpittle is at firſt thin, but after Gt 
' wards it becomes groſſer, and is often ſtreaked with o 
blood. | 5 
REGIMEN. Nature generally endeavours — 
to carry off this diteaſe by a critical diſcharge of ld: 
blood from ſome part of the body, by expecto- cell 
ration, ſweat, looſe ſtools, thick urine, or the like: this 
We ' ought therefore to ſecond her intentions b) qua 
leſſening the force of the circulation, relaxing the Pati 


veſſels, 
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veſſels,” diluting the humours, and promoting expec- 
wration. nn, 

For theſe purpoſes the diet, as in the former diſ- 
eaſe, ought to be cool, ſlender, and diluting. The 
patient muſt avoid. all food that is viſcid, hard of 
digeſtion, or that affords much nouriſhment z as 
fleſh, . butter, cheeſe, eggs, milk, and alſ6 every 
thing that is of a heating nature. His drink may 
be whey, or an infuſion of pectoral and balſamic 
n „ 
Barley-water, with a little honey or jelly of cur- 
rants mixed with it, is likewiſe a very proper 
drink in this diſeaſe, It is made by boiling an 
ounce of | pearl-barley in three Engliſh pints of 
water to two, which mult afterwards. be ſtrained, 


9 


The decoction of figs, raiſins, barley, recom- 


.. mended in 'the preceding diſeaſe, is here likewiſe 
theſe very proper. Theſe and other diluting liquors are 
Gd not to be drank in large quantities at a time; but 
_— the patient ought to keep continually ſipping them, 
FW ſo as to render his mouth and throat always moiſt. _ 


All his food and drink ſhould be taken a little 
warm, | SLE; „ 
The patient ſhould be kept quiet, cool, and 
every way eaſy, as directed under the foregoing 
diſeaſe. His feet and hands ought daily to be 
bathed in lukewarm water; and he may ſometimes 
lit up in bed for a ſhort ſpace, in order to relieve 
dis head. | | | 
MEDICINE.——Almoſt every perſon knows, 


ours Win a fever is attended with þ violent pain of the 
ge of lide, and a quick hard pulſe, that bleeding is ne- 
pecto⸗ ceſary. When theſe ſymptoms come on, the ſooner 

like, this operation is performed the better; and the 


quantity at firſt muſt be pretty large, provided the 
patient is able to bear it. A large quantity of 


See * PeAtoral infuſion, blood 
3 | 


* 
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blood let at once, in the beginning of à pleutiſy, 
has 4 much better effect than repeated mal bleed, 
ings, A man. may looſe twelve or fourteen ounces 
of blood as ſoon-as it is certainly known that he ig 
ſeized with a pleuriſy, For à younger perſon, or 
| one of « Alete confeuion, the quantry ant 
If, after the firſt bleeding, the ſtitch, with the 
other violent ſymptoms, ſhould -ſtill continue, it 
will be neceſſary, at the diſtance of twelve or 
Eighteen hours, to let eight or nine ounces more, 
If the ſymptoms do not then abate, and the blood 
ſhews a ſtrong buffy coat, a third or even a fourth 
bleeding may be requiſite. If the pain of the ſide | 
abates, the pulſe becomes ſofter, or the patient be- 
gins to ſpit freely, bleeding ought not to be e- 
peated, This operation is ſeldom neceſſary after 
the third or fourth day of the fever, and ought 
not then to be performed, unleſs in the moſt uren 

circumſtances,. Se ee * 
The blood may be many ways attenuated with- 
out bleeding, There are likewiſe many things that 
may be done to eaſe the pain of the ſide without 
this operation, as fomenting, bliſtering, &c. Fo. 
mentations may be made by boiling a handful of 
the flowers of elder, camomile, and common -mal- 
lows, or any other ſoft vegetables in a proper 
quantity of water. The herbs may be either put 
into a flannel bag, and applied warm to the ſide, 
or flannels may be dipped in the decoction, aftere 
wards wrung out, and applied to the part affected. 
with as much warmth as the patient can eaſily beat. 
As the clothes grow cool, they muſt be changes, 

and great care taken that the patient do not cat 
cold, A bladder may be filled with warm milk and 
water, and applied to the fide, if the above me: 
thod of fomenting be found inccnvenient. To- 
mentations not only caſe the pain, but ae 
| yellet 
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veſſels, and prevent the ſtagnation of the blood 
and other humours. The ſide may likewiſe be 
frequently rubbed with a little of — volatile Un- 
ment“. 
Topical bleeding has often aivery God dd in As 
diſeaſe,, Ic may either be performed by applying a 
number of leeches to the part affected, or by cupping, 
which is both a more certain n expeditious method 
than the-othep, | 

Leaves of various plants * likewiſe be applied 

to the patient's ſide with advantage. I have often. 
ſcen great benefit from young cabbage · leaves applied 
warm to the ſide in a pleuriſy. Theſe not only relax 
the parts but likewiſe draw off à little moiſture, 
and may prevent the neceſſity of pliſtering-plaſiers 3 
which however, when orgy: things fail, muſt be 
appliect. 
If the ſtitch continues: after repeated bleeding, | 
fomentations, &c. a bliſtering· plaſter muſt be ap- 
plied over the part affected, and ſuffered to remain 
for two days. This not only procures a diſeharge 
from the ſide, but takes off the ſpaſm, and by 
that means aſſiſts in removing the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, To prevent a ſtranguary when the bliſtering» 
plaſter” is on, the patient may drink freely of the 
Arabic emulſion +. 

If the patient is coſtive, a clyſter of thin wa- 
ter-gruel, or of | barley-water, in which a handful 
of mallows, or any other emollient vegetable has 
been boiled, may be daily adminiſtered. This will 
wt only empty the bowels, but have the effect of 
warm fomentation applied to the inferior viſ- 
2 will help d. to n derzeston enn; the 
Tea | 

The expeRoration may @pichibied by FRY ity? 
and 2 ee medicines, For this purpoſe an 


f 


» See Appendix, Polak last, 
See — degree. 
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ounce of the oxymel, or the vinegar of 
may be added to ſix ounces of the pectoral y mw 
— and two table- ſpoonfuls of it taken every two 
ours. 4 
Shauld the ſquill diſagree with the ftomach, the 
oily emulſion may be adminiſtered“; or, in place 
of it, two ounces of the oil of ſweet almonds, or 
oil of olives, and two ounces of the ſyrup of violets 
may be mixed with as much ſugar- candy powdered, 
as will make an electuaty of the conſiſtence of 
honey. The patient may take a tea- ſpoonful of this 
frequently, when the cough is troubleſome. Should 
oily medicines prove nauſeous, which is ſometimes 
the caſe, two table-ſpoontuls of the ſolution of gum 
ammoniac in barley-water may be given three or four 
times a-day T. 1. e Cage 8 
If the patient does not perſpire, but has a burning 
heat upon his ſkin, and paſſes very little water, ſome 
ſmall doſes of purified nitre and camphire will be df 
uſe. - Two drams of the former may be rubbed with 
five or ſix grains of the latter in a mortar, and the 
whole divided into fix doſes, one. of which may be 
taken every five or fix hours, in a little of the pa- 
tient's ordinary drink. 71 
We ſhall only mention one medicine more which 
ſome reckon almoſt a ſpecific in the pleuriſy, viz. the 
decoction of the. ſencka rattle-ſnake root 1. After 
bleeding and other evacuations have been ptemiſed, 
the patient may take two, three, or four table · ſpoon- 
fuls ef this decoction, according as his ſtomach will 
bear it, three or four times a-day. If it ſhould occa- 
ſion vomiting, two or three ounces of ſimple -cinoa- 
mon- water. 'may be . mixed with the quantity of 
decoction here directed, or it may be taken in 
ſmaller doſes. As this medicine promotes perſpita- 


* See Appendix, Oily emulfion. 
+ See Appendix, Solution of gum ammoniac. 
+ See Appendix, Decottion of /eneha root. 
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non and urine, and likewiſe keeps the body eaſy, it 
may be of ſome fervice in a pleuriſy, or any other in- f 


flammation of the'breaſt. | 
No one will imagine that theſe medicines are all to 
be uſed at the ſame time. We have mentioned dif. 
ferent things, on purpoſe that people may have it in 
their power to chule, and likewiſe, that when ohe 
cannot be obtained, they may make uſe of another. 
Different medicines are no doubt neceſſary in the dif- 
ferent periods of à diſorder; and where one fails 
of ſucceſs, or diſagrees with the patient, it will be 
proper to try another. TY | 

What is called the criſis or height of the fever, is 
ſometimes attended with very alarming ſymptoms, as 
diffeulty of breathing, an irregular pulſe, convulſive 
motions, &c. Theſe are apt to frighten the atten- 
dants, and induce them to do improper things, as 
bleeding the patient, giving him ſtrong ſtimulating 
medicines, or the like, But they are only the ſtrug- 
gles of Nature to overcome the diſeaſe, in which ſhe 
ought to be aſſiſted by plenty of diluting” drink, 
which is then peculiarly neceſſary, If the patient's 
ſtrength however be much exhauſted by the diſeaſe, 
it will be neceſſary at this time to ſupport him with 
oY ſmall draughts of wine-whey, negus, or the 
, | | 
When the pain and fever are it will be pro- 
per, after the patient has recovered ſufficient ſtrength, 
to give him ſome gentle purges, as thoſe directed to- 
wards the end of an acute continual fever. He ought 
likewiſe to uſe a light diet, of eaſy digeſtion, and his 
drink ſhould be burter-milk; whey, and other things 
of a cleanſing nature. | | 


114 . 
Of the BASTARD PLEURIS V. 


That ſpecies of e. which is called the baſtard 
or /Purious, generally goes off by keeping warm bo 
a 


10 OF THE PLEURISY, 


a few days, drinking plenty of, diluting liquors, and 
obſerving a cooling regimen, - tn? : 

It is known by a dry cough, a quick pulſe, and a 
difficulty of lying on the affected fide, which - laſt 
does not always happen in the true pleuriſy. Some- 
times indeed this diſeaſe. proves obſtinate, and re- 
quires bleeding, with cupping, and ſcarifications of 
the part affected. Theſe, together with the uſe of 
nitrous and other cooling medicines, ſeldom fail to 


effect a cure. 
of the PARAPHRENITIS. 


The paraphrenitis, or inflammation of the dia- 
phragm, is jo nearly connected with the pleurily, 
and re ſembles it ſo much in the manner of treatment, 
that it is ſcarce neceſſary to conſider it as a ſeparate 
diſeaſe. I min ning 8 5 Yay 
It is attended with a very acute fever, and an ex- 
treme pain in the part affected, which is generally 
augmented by coughing, ſneezing, drawing in the 
breath, taking food, going to ſtool, making water, 
& c. Hence the patient breathes quick, and draws in 
his bowels to prevent the motion of the diaphragm; 
is reſtleſs, anxious, has a dry cougb, a hiccup, and 
often a delirium, A convulſive laugh, or rather 4 
Kind of involuntary grin, is no uncommon ſymptom 
this diſ ea py bc 0h | : 
Every method muſt, be taken to prevent a ſuppura- 
non, as it is impoſſible to ſave the patient's life when 
this happens. The regimen and medicine are in al 
reſpects: the ſame as in the pleuriſy. We ſhall only 
add, that in this diſeaſe, emollient clyſters are pecu- 
charly uſeful, as they relax the bowels, and by that 
means make a derivation from the part affected. 
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CHAP. XVII 


OF A PERIPNEUMONY, OR INFLAMMA- 
; TION OF THE LUNGS, Wks 


$ this diſcaſe affelts « an organ which is abſolutely 

neceſſary to life, it muſt always be attended with , 
danger. Perſons who abound, with thick blood, 
whoſe fibres are tenſe and rigid, who feed upon groſs - 
 aliment, and drink ſtrong viſcid hea, are moſt 
liable to a petipneumony. It is generally fatal to 
thoſe who have a flat breaſt, or narrow cheſt, and to 
ſuch as are afflited with an aſthma, eſpecially j in-the 
decline of life. Sometimes the inflammation reaches 
to one lobe of the lungs only, at other times the whole 
of the organ is affected; in which caſe the diſeaſe can 
hardly fail to prove fatal. 

When the diſeaſe proceeds from a viſcid pitvitous 
matter obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs, it is-cal- 
led a ſpurious or baſtard peripneumony.. When it ariſes 
ſrom a thin acrid defluction on the lungs, it is demo- 
minated a catarrbal peripneumony, &c, 

CAUSES.——An inflammation of the lungs; is 
ſometimes a primary diſeaſe, and ſometimes it is the 
conſequence of other diſeaſes, as a quinſey, a prays 
| &c. It proceeds from oy ſame caules as the pleuriſy, 
viz. an obſtructed perſpiration from cold, wet clothes 
&c. or from an lo ed circulation of the blood by 
violent exerciſe, the uſe of ſpiceries, ardent, ſpirits, 
and ſuch like. The pleuriſy and peripneumony are 
often complicated; in which caſe the diſeaſe is called 


a pleuro-peripneumony. 
Moſt of the Hp of a 


— 


SYMPTOMS, 
pleuriſy likewiſe attend an inflammation ot the lungs 
only in the latter the. pulſe is more ſoft, and the. oY 


372 OF A PERIPENEUMONY. 
| Jeſs acute; but the difficulty of breathing, an oppref- ' 
fion of the breaſt, are generally greater. 74 

REGIMEN. ————As the regimen and medicine 
are in all reſpects the ſame in the true peripneumony 
2s in the pleuriſy, wo ſhall not here repeat them, but 
refer the reader to the treatment of that diſeaſe. It 
may not however be improper to add, that the ali- 
ment ought to be more ſlender and thin in this than 
in any other inflammatory difeaſe. The learned Dr. 
Arbuthnot aſſerts, that even common whey is ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport the patient and that decoctions of 
| barley, and infuſions of fennel” roots. in warm water 
with milk, are the moſt proper both for drink and 
Wy nouriſhment, He likewiſe recommends the ſteam 

14 of warm water taken in by the breath, which ſerves 
1 as a kind of internal fomentation, and helps to at- 
| tenuate the impacted humours. If the patient has 
looſe ſtools, but is not weakened by them, they are 
not to be ſtopped, but rather promoted by the uſe of 
emollient clyſters, Le | | 
It has already been obſerved, that the ſpurious or 
baſtard peripneumony is occaſioned by a viſcid pitui. 
tous matter obſtructing the veſſels of the lungs. It 
commonly attacks the old, infirm, and phlegmatic, ia 
winter and wet ſeaſons. | * 
The patient at the beginning is cold and hot by 
turns, has a ſmall quick pulſe, feels a ſenſe of weight 
upon his breaſt, breathes with difficulty, and ſome- 
times complains: of a pain and giddineſs of his head. 
His urine is uſually pale, and his colour very little 
changed. enn W 
The diet in this as well as in the true peripneu- 
mony, muſt be very . ſlender, as weak broths, 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, and 
ſuch like, His drink may be thin water-gruel 
ſweetened with honey, or a decoction of the roots of 
fennel, liquorice, and quick graſs. An ounce of 
each of theſe may be boiled in three Engliſh oy 
E | 
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of water to a quart, and ſharpened with a little cur- 
rant-elly,. or the likes. "ru 
Bleeding and purging are gene 


«#4 * $6... ö 
, 


rally proper at the 
beginning of this diſeaſe z but if the patient's ſpittle 
is pretty thick, or well concocted, neither of them 
neceſſary. It will be ſufficient to aſſiſt the ex- 
pectoration by ſome of the ſharp medicines recom- 
mended for that purpoſe in the pleuriſy, as the ſolu- 
tion of gum-ammoniac with oxymel of ſquills, &c, 
Bliſtering plaſters have generally a good effect, and 
ought to be applied pretty early. * 

f the patient does not ſpit, he muſt be bled ac- 
cording as his ſtrength will permit, and have a gentle 
purge adminiſtered. Afterwards his body may be 
kept open by clyſters, and the expectoration promoted, 
by taking every four hours two table ſpoonfuls of the 
ſolution mentioned above. e 3 

When an inflammation of the breaſt does not 
yield to bleeding, bliſtering and other evacuations, 
it commonly ends in a ſuppuration, which is more 
or leſs dangerous, according to the part where it is 
fituated, When this happens in the pleura, it ſome - 
times breaks outwardly, and the matter is diſcharged 
by the wound. e 

When the ſuppuration happens within the ſub» 
ſtance or body of the lungs, the matter may be dif. 
charged by expectoration; but if the matter floats in 
the cavity of the breaſt, between the pleura and the 
lungs, it can only be diſcharged by an inciſion made 
betwixt the ribs. . | | ER 

If the patient's ſtrength does not return after the 
inflammation is to all appeatance removed; if his 
pulſe continues quick though ſoft, his breathing 
difficult and oppreſſed; if he has cold ſhiverings at 
times, his cheeks fluſhed, his lips dry; and- if he 
complains of thirſt, and want of appetite, there is 
reaſon to fear a ſuppuration, and that a phthiſis or 


conſumption 
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this diſeaſe, muſt likewile be conſidered as a cauſe ol 


174 OF CONSUMPTIONS: © 
conſumption of the lungs will enſue. We ſhall there: 


fore next Prey to conſider —— treatment of 
one dilcale. | 


CHAP. xvm. eng 
or CONSUMPTIONS. 8 


ba 1 ?, / . — * , ; 


CONSUMPTION is a or decay of 

the whole body from an ulcer, tuberoles, or 
concretions of the lungs, an eropyemss a ner vou. 
atrophy, or cachexy. 810 
Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that in his time con. 
ſumptions, made up above one tenth · part of the 
bills of mortality in and about London. Thefe is 
reaſon to believe they have rather increaſed ſince; 
and we know from experience, that they are not 
leſs fatal in ſome other towns of England than io 


Young o perſons, between the age of fifteen and king 
of a lender make, long neck, high ſhoulders,” Oe 


Bar breaſts, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. 


Conſumptions prevail more in England than in 
any other part of the world, owing perhaps to the 
great uſe of animal food and malt liquors, the gene- 
ral application to ſedentary employments, and the 
great quantity of pit-coal which is there burnt ;; to 
which we may add the perpetual changes in the at- 
moſphere, or variableneſs of the weather. 

CAUSES.——lIc has already been obſerved, that 

an inflammation of the breaſt often ends in an im- 
potiome : conſequently whatever diſpoſes people o 


conſumption. 


Other 
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Other diſeaſes, by vitiating the ib; ay le. 
iſe occaſion! conſumptions ; à the ſcurvy, the ſcro- 
phula, or king's evil, the venereal 7 1 
ma, {mall-pox, meaſles, &. | 

As this diſeaſe is ſeldom cured, we! ſhall ** 4 
vour the more particularly to point out its cauſes 
in order that people may be enabled 70 "ny ey 
Theſe Are. 1 1 

— or unwholeſpms air. When wn 
fluid is impregnated with the fumes of metals or 
minerals, it proves extremely hurtful to the lungs, 
and often corrodes the tender _ of that nn f 
organ. 

— —— paſſions, exertions/ or affe&tions of hated 
mind; as grief, diſappointment, anxiety, of cloſe 
plication tothe ſtudy of abſtruſe arts or ſciences. 

——=Great evacuations; as ſweating, diarrhœas, 
diabetes, exceſſive venery, hy. fluor albus, an over» 
diſcharge of the menſtrual flux, giving ſuck too 
long, &c. 6 
The ſudden ſtoppege of cuſtomary evacu- 
ations; as the bleeding piles, ſweating of the feet, 
bleeding at the noſe, the menſes, * 9 or 
eruptions of any kincg. 

gjuries done to the lungs, Glenn Ne. 1 
lately ſaw the ſymptoms of a phthiſis'occafioned by a 
{mall bone ſticking in the bronche. ' It was after- 
wards vomited along with a conſiderable quantity of 
purulent matter, and the patient, by a proper regi- 
men, and the uſe of the peruvian bark recovered. ' 

Making a ſudden tranfition from a hot to a 
very cold — change of apparcl, or Whatever 
geatly leſſens the perſpiration. 

——Frequent and exceſſive debavcheries, Late 
watching, and drinking ſtrong liquors, which gene- 
rally go together, can hardly fail to deſtroy the lungs. 
Hence the bon companion generally falls a ſacrifice to 
this diſcaſe, | 
Infection 
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—[nfe&ion. Conſumptions are likewiſe caught 
by ſleeping with the diſeaſed; for which reaſon this 


ſhould be carefully avoided. It cannot be of great 
benefit to the lick, and maſt hurt thoſe in health. 


—— Occupations in life. Thoſe artificers "who 
fit much, and are conſtantly leaning forward, or pref- 
fing upon the ſtomach and breaſt, as cutlers, ta yo 
—— ſeamſtreſſes, &c. atten die of conſump - 
tions. They likewiſe. prove fatal to ſingers, and al 
who. have occaſion to make frequent and violent ex- 
ertions of the lungs. 

Cold. More confamgtine patients date the 
beginning of their diſorders from wet feet, damp beds, 
night air, wet clothes, or catching cold after the 


body had been heated, than from all other cauſes. 


Sharp, ſaline, and aromatic aliments, which heat 
and inflame the blood, are likewiſe frequently M 
cauſe of conſumptions. 

We ſhall only add, that this diſeaſe is often oving 
to an hereditary taint, or a ſcrophulous habit; in 
which caſe it is generally incurable. 

SYMTOMS.———This diſcaſe generally begins 
with a dry cough, which often continues for ſome 
months. If a diſpoſition to vomit after eating be 
excited by it, there is ſtill greater reaſon to fear an 
approachi conſumption. 'The patient complains 
of a more than uſual degree of heat, a pain and op- 
preſſion of the breaſt, eſpecially after motion; his 
ſpittle is of a faltiſh taſte, and ſometimes mixed with 
blood. He is apt to be ſad; his appetite is bad, and 
his thirſt great. There is generally a quick, loft 
{mall vole; though ſometimes the pulſe is pretty full, 
and rather hard. Theſe are the common ſymptoms af 
a beginning conſumption. 

Afterwards the patient begins to ſpit a oreeniſh, 
white, or bloody matter. His body is extenu 
by the hectic fever, and colliquative ſweats, which 
mutually ſucceed one another, viz. the one towards 


night, and the other in the morning. A looſeneſs, 
and an exceſſive diſcharge of urine, are often trouble- 
ſome ſymptoms at this time, and greatly weaken” the 


ands, and the face' generally. fluſhes after eating z 
the fingers become remarkably ſmall, the nails are 
bent inwards, and the hairs fall off. Tak e 


loſs of ſtrength, the linking of the eyes, the diffi 
culty of ſwallowing, and the coldneſs of the extre- 
mities, ſne the immediate approach of death, which 
however the patient ſeldom believes to be ſo near. 
Such is the uſual progreſs of this fatal diſeaſe, which, 
if not early checked, commonly ſets all medicine at 
defiance; | | 4 Hun 


ſumption, if the patient lives in a large town, or any 
place where the air is confined, he ought immediately 
to quit it, and to make choice of a ſituation in the 
country, where the air is pure and free. Here he 
muſt not remain inactive, but take every day as much 
exerciſe as he can bear. | | 9 
The beſt method of taking exerciſe is to ride on 
horſeback, as this gives the body a great deal of mo- 
tion without much fatigue. Such as cannot bear this 
kind of exerciſe, muſt make uſe of a carriage. A long 


of objects, is greatly preferable to riding the ſame 
ground over and over. Care however mult be taken 
to avoid catching cold from wet clothes, damp beds, 
or the like. The patient ought always to finiſh his 


We it will oftener do harm than good. — 
It is pity thoſe who attend the ſick ſeldom recom- 
mend riding in this diſeaſe, till the patient is either un- 
able to bear it, or the malady has become incurable. 
Patients are likewiſe apt to trifle: with every thing 
it 15 in their own power, They cannot fee how 


N one 
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8 There is a burning heat in the palms of the 


At laſt the ſwelling of the feet and legs, the total | 


REGIMEN.—On the firſt appearance of a con- 


journey, as it amuſes the mind by a continual change 


ide in the morning, or at leaſt before dinner; other- 
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where medicine had proved ineffectual. Hence it is 


taken in due time, it would ſeldom fail to perform 
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one of the common actions of life ſhould prove à tec 
.medy in an obſtinate diſeaſe, and therefore they reject 
it, while they greedily hunt after relief from medicine, 
merely becauſe they do not underſtand it. 

- - Thoſe who have ſtrength and courage to under. 
take a pretty long voyage, may expect great ad 
vantage from it. This, to my knowledge, has fre. | 
quently cured a conſumption after the patient was, 
to all appearance, far advanced in that diſeaſe, and 


reaſonable to conclude, that if a voyage were under. 


cure “. | | 

Such as try this method of cure ought to carry 
much freſh proviſions along with them as will ſerve 
for the whole time they are at ſea. As milk is not 


eaſily obtained in this ſituation, they ought to live upor 
fruits, and the broth of chickens, or other young an- 
mals which can be kept alive on board. It is fearce 
neceſſary to add, that ſuch voyages ſhould be under 
taken, if poſſible, in the mildeſt feaſon, and that the 
ought to be towards a warmer climate . 

Thoſe who have not courage for a long voyage 
may travel into a more ſouthern climate, as the 
ſouth of France, Spain, or Portugal; and if they 
find the air of theſe countries agree with them, they 


ſhould continue there at leaſt till their health be 
confirmed. | 0 
* Two things chiefly te to prevent the benefits whid 
would ariſe from failing. The one is, that phyſicians ſeldom oi. 
der it till the diſeaſe is too far advanced; and the other is, that 
they ſeldom order a voyage of a ſufficient length. A patient mi 
receive no benefit by croſſing the channel, who, ſhould he crol 
the Atlantic, might be completely cured. Indeed we have reaſon 

to believe, that a voyage of this kind, if taken in due time, wo 
ſeldom fail to cure a conſumption. | f f 
+ Though I do not remember to have ſeen one inftance - 

a genuine conſumption of the lungs cured by medicine, Jet 
have known a Wett-India voyage work wonders in that d 
Aiſorder. Net 
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Next to proper air and exerciſe, we would recom- 
mend a due attention to diet, The patient ſhould 
eat nothing that is either ing or hard of di- 
geſtion, and his drink muſt be of a ſoft and cool- 
ing natures All the diet ought to be calculated 
to leſſen the acrimony of the humours, and to nouriſn 
and ſupport the patient. For this purpoſe he muſt 
keep chiefly to the uſe of vegetables and milk. Milk 
alone is of more value in this diſeaſe than the Whole 
materia medica. ante k n 
Aſſes milk is commonly reckoned preferable to any 
other; but it cannot always be obtained; beſides, it 
is generally taken in a very (mall quantity; whereas, to 
produce any effects, it ought to make a conſiderable 
part of the patient's diet. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected, that a gill or two of aſſes milk, drank in the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours, ſhould be able to pro- 
duce any conſiderable change in the humours of an 
adult; and when people do not perceive its effects ſoon, 
they loſe hope, and ſo leave it off. Hence it happens 
that this medicine, however. valuable, very ſeldom 
performs a cure. The reaſon is obvious; it 1s com- 
monly uſed too late, is taken in too ſmall quantities, 
and is not duly perſiſted in. : # | 
I have known very extraordinary effects from aſſes 
milk in obſtinate coughs, which threatened a conſump- 
tion of the lungs; and do verily believe, if uſed at 
this period, that it would ſeldom fail; but if it be 
delayed till an ulcer is formed, which is generally the 
caſe, how can it be expected to ſucceed ? 
Aſſes milk ought to be drank, if poſſible, in its na- 
tural warmth, and by a grown perſon, in the quantity 
of half an Engliſh pint at a time. Inſtead of taking 
this quantity night and morning only, the patient 
3 ought to take it four times, or at leaſt thrice a- day, 
keine, yet and to eat a little light bread along with it, ſo as to 
* make it a kind of meal. 
Ven N 2 If 
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If the milk ſhould happen to purge, it may be mixed 
with old conſerve of roſes. When that cannot be ob- 
tained, the powder of crabs claws may be uſed in its 
ſtead. Aſſes milk is uſvally ordered to be drank warm 
in bed; but as it generally throws the patient in 2 
ſweat when taken in this way, it would perhaps be 
better to give it after he riſes. : 
Same extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes have 
been performed by women's milk. Could this be 
obtained in ſufficient quantity, we would recommend 
it in preference to any other. It is better if the pa 
tieat can ſuck it from the breaſt, than to drink it 
afterwards, I knew a man who was reduced to ſuch 
a degree of weakneſs in a conſumption, as not to be 
able to turn himſelf in bed. His wife was at that 
time giving ſuck, and the child happcning to die, he 
ſucked her breaſts, not with a view to reap any advan- 
tage from the milk, but to make her eaſy. Findi 
himſelf however greatly benefited by it, he contin 
to ſuck her till he became perfectly well, and is at 
preſent a ſtrong and healthy man. 15 
Some prefer butter- milk to any other, and it is in- 
deed a very valuable medicine, if the ſtomach be able 
to bear it. It does not agree with every perſon at firſt; 
and is therefore often laid aſide without a ſufficient 
trial, It ſhould at firſt be taken ſparingly, and 
the quantity gradually increaſed, until it comes to 
be almoſt the ſole food. I never knew it ſuc- 
ceed unleſs where the patient almoſt lived upon 
If, | 
Cows milk is moſt readily obtained of any, and 
though it be not ſo eaſily digeſted as that of aſſes or 
mares, it may be rendered lighter by adCing to it an 
equal quantity of barley-water, or allowing it to ſtand 
for ſome hours, and afterwards taking off the cream. 
If it ſhould, . notwithſtanding, prove heavy on the 


ſtomach, a ſmall quantity of brandy or rum, _ n 
| itt 
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little ſugar, may be added, which will render it both 
more light and nouriſhing. ' | Ret 
It is not to be wondered, that milk ſhould for 
ſome time diſagree with a ſtomach that has not been 
accuſtomed to digeſt any thing but fleſh and ſtrong 
liquors, which is the caſe with many of thoſe WhO 
fall into conſumptions. We do not however adviſe 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to animal food. and 
ſtrong liquors to leave them off all at once, This 
might be dangerous. It will be neceſſary for ſuch 
to eat a little once a- day of the fleſh of ſome young 
anima}, or rather to uſe the broth made of chickens, 
veal, lamb, or ſuch like. They ought likewiſe to 
drink a little wine made into negus, or diluted 
with twice or thrice its quantity of water, and to 
make it gradually weaker till they can leave it off al- 
together. | 

Theſe muſt be uſed only as preparatives to a diet 
conſiſting chiefly of milk and vegetables, which the 
ſooner the patient can be brought to bear, the better. 
Rice and milk, or barley and milk, boiled with a 
little ſugar, is very proper food. Ripe fruits roaſted, 


. "ble baked, or boiled, are likewiſe proper, as gooſe or 
firſt; currant berry tarts, apples roaſted, or boiled in milk, 
«cient &. The jellies, conſerves, and preſerves, &c. of 
ind ripe ſubacid fruits, ought to be eaten plentifully, as 
2 5 the jelly of currants, conſerve of roſes, preſerved. 
\ fue- plums, cherries, &c. | | 
upon Wholeſome air, proper exerciſe, and a diet conſiſt- 
ing chiefly of theſe and other vegetables, with milk, 

i Is the only courſe that can be depended on in a begin- 
3 ning conſumption. If the patient has ſtrength and 


lofficient reſolution to perſiſt in this courſe, he will 
and k|dom be diſappointed of a cure. | 

o ſt 1 . 
In a populous town in England “, where conſump- 
tons are very common, I have frequently ſeen con- 


* Sheffield. , | 
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ſumptive patients, who had been ſent to the country 
with orders to ride and live upon milk and vegetables, 
return in a few months quite plump, and free from 
any complaint. This indeed was-not always the caſe, 
eſpecially when the diſeaſe was hereditary, or far ads 
vanced ; but it was the only method in which ſucceſs 
was to be expected: where it failed, I never knew 
medicine ſucceed. | 481 n 
If the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits flag, he muſt 
be ſupported by ſtrong broths, jellies, and ſuch 
like. Some recommend ſhell-fiſh in this diſorder, 
and with ſome reaſon, as they are ' nouriſhing and 
reſtorative x. All the food and drink ought. how- 
ever to be taken in ſmall quantities, left an Gver- | 
charge of freſh chyle ſhould oppreſs the lungs, 
and too much accelerate the circulation of the 
blood. | | 
The patient's mind ought to be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful as poſſible. Conſumptions are often occa- 
ſioned, and always aggravated, by a melancholy caſt 
of mind; for which reaſon muſic, cheerful company, 
and every thing that inſpires mirth, are highly bene- 


as brooding over his calamities is ſure to render him 
worle. | 

MEDICINE.—Though the cure of this diſeaſe 
depends chiefly upon 'regimen and the patient's. own 
endeavours, yet we ſhall mention a few things which 
may be of ſervice in relieving ſome of the more violent 
ſymptoms. 

In the firſt ſtage of a conſumption, the cough may 
ſometimes be appealed by bleeding; and the expec- 
toration may be promoted by the following medicines. 
Take ireſh ſquills, gum-ammoniac, and po 


I have often known perſons of a conſumptive habit, where 
the ſymptoms were not violent, reap great benefit from the uſe of 
oyſters. They generally ate them raw, and drank the juice along 


with them, 
cards 


ſpoonful of it taken at any time when the cough is 


7 
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cardamum ſeeds, of each a quarter of an ounce; beat 
them in, a mortar, and if the maſs proves too 
hard for pills, a little of any kind of ſyrup may be ad- 
ded to it. This may be formed into pills of a mode - 
rate ſize, and four or five of them taken twice or 
thrice a- day, according as the patient's ſtdmach will 
bear them. 5 = . A ee 

The lac ammoniacum, or milk of gum-ammoniac, 
as it is called, is likewiſe a proper medicine in this 
ſtage of the diſeaſe. It may be uſed as directed in the 
pleuriſy. 8 . 

A mixture made of equal parts of lemon juice, ſine 
honey, and ſyrup of D may likewiſe be uſed. 
Four ounces of each of theſe may be ſimmered toge» 
ther in a ſauce-pan, over a gentle fire, and a table- 


troubleſome. | 
It is common in this ſtage of the diſeaſe to load 
the patient's ſtomach with oily and balſamic medi- 
cines. Theſe, inſtead of removing the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, tend rather to increaſe it by heating the 
blood, while they pall the appetite, relax the ſolids, 
and prove every way hurtful to the patient. What- 
ever is uſed for removing the cough, beſides ridi 
and other proper regimen, ought, to be medicines 
a ſharp and cleanſing nature; as oxymel, ſyrup of 
lemon, &c. | 
Acids ſeem to have peculiarly good effects in this 
diſeaſe; they both tend to quench the patient's thirſt 
and to cool the blood. The vegetable acids, as 
apples, oranges, lemons, &c. appear to be the moſt 
proper, I have known patients ſuck the juice of 
leveral lemons every day with manifeſt advantage, 
and would for this reaſon recommend acid vegetables 
to be taken in as great quantity as the ſtomach will 
bear them, | 
For the patient's drink, we would recommend 
infuſions of the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the 
N 4 leſſer 
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leſſer centaury, camomile flowers, or water-trefvil. 
Theſe infuſions may be drank at pleaſure. They 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote digeſtion, and at 
the ſame time anſwer all the purpoſes of dilution, 
and quench thirſt much better than things that are 
luſcious or ſweet. But if the patient ſpits blood, 
he ought to uſe, for his ordinary drink, infu- 
_—_ or decoctions of the vulnerary- roots, plants, 
c.. * | | ' 123 
There are many other mucilaginous plants and 
ſeeds, of a healing and agglutinating nature, from 
which decoctions or infuſions may be prepared with 
the ſame intention; as the orches, the quince- 
ſeed, coltsfoot, linſeed, ſarſaparilla, &c. It is not 
neceſſaty to mention the different ways in which 
theſe may be prepared. Simple infuſion or boiling 
is all that is neceſſary, and the doſe may be at 
diſcretion. | 7 
- The conſerve of roſes is here peculiarly proper. 
It may either be put into the decoction above pre- 
fcribed, or eaten by itſelf. No benefit is to be ex- 
pected from trifling doſes of this medicine. I never 
knew it of any ſervice, unleſs where three or four 
ounces at leaſt were uſed daily for a conſiderable time, 
In this way I have ſcen it produce very happy effects, 
and would recommend it wherever there. is a diſcharge 
of blood from the lungs. 2&3 
When the ſpitting up of groſs matter, oppreſſion 
of the breaſt, and the hectic ſymptoms, ſhew that 
an impoſthume is formed in the lungs, we would 
recommend the Peruvian bark, that being the-only 
drug which has any chance to counteract the ge- 
neral tendency which the humours then have 80 
putrefaction. W e 
An ounce of the bark in powder may be divided 
into eighteen or twenty doſes, of which one may be 
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taken every three hours through the day, in a Jittle, 
ſyrup, or a cup of horehound te. 
If the hark ſhould happen to purge, it may be 
made into an electuary, with the conſerve of roſes, 
thus: Take old conſerve of roſes a quarter; of a 
pound, Peruvian bark in powder an ounce, ſyrup of 
orange or lemon, as much as will make it of the 
conſiſtence of honey. This quantity will, ſerve the 
patient four or five days, and may be repeated as there 
is occaſion, | ae of of 4 V4 GD . 
Such as cannot take the bark in ſubſtance, may 
infuſe it in cold water, This ſeems to be the beſt 
menſtruum for extracting the virtues. of that drug. 
Half an ounce of bark in powder may be infuſed 
for twenty-four hours in half an Engliſh pint of 
water. Afterwards let it be paſſed through a fine 
ſtrainer, and an ordinary tea-cupful of it taken three 
or four times a- dax. M | 
We would not recommend the bark while there 
are any ſymptoms of an inflammation of the breaſt; 
but when it is certainly known that matter is collected 
there, it is one of the beft medicines which can be 
uſed, Few patients indeed have reſolution enough 
to give the bark a fair trial at this period of the diſ- 
eaſe, Otherwiſe we have reaſon to believe that ſome- 
benefit might be reaped from it. | 
When it is evident that there is an impoſthume 
in the breaſt, and the matter can neither be ſpit up 
nor carried off by abſorption, the patient muſt en- 
deavour to make it break. inwardly, . by drawing in 
the ſteams of warm water, or vinegar with his 
breath, coughing, laughing, or bawling aloud, 
c. When it happens to burſt within the lungs, 
the matter may be diſcharged by the. mouth. 
Sometimes indeed the burſting of the vomica oc- 
calions immediate death by ſuffocating the patient. 
When the quantity of matter is great, and the pa- 
| deent's 
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186 OF CONSUMPTIONS. 
tient's ' ſtrength exhauſted, this is commonly the 
caſe. At any rate the patient is ready to fall into g 
ſwoon, and ſhould have volatile ſalts or ſpirits held to 
his noſe, add D eee 
If the matter diſcharged be thick, and the cough 
and breathing become eaſier, there may be ſome 
hopes of a cure. The diet at this time ought to be 
light, but reſtorative, as chicken-bfoths, ſago-gruel, 
rice- milk, &c. the drink, butter-milk or whey, 
ſweetened with honey. This is likewiſe a proper time 
for uſing the Peruvian bark, which may be taken ag 
directed above. | 1+ 4-10. 14 EW 
If the vomica or impoſthume ſhould diſcharge ' 
itfelf into the cavity of the breaſt, between the 
pleura and the lungs, there is no way of getting 
the matter out but by an inciſion, as has already 
been obſerved. As this operation muſt always be 
performed by a ſurgeon, it is not neceſſary here to 
defcribe it. We ſhall only add, that it is not 6 
dreadful as people are apt to imagine, and that it 
is the only chance the patient in this caſe has for his 
lite. ö 
A NERVOUS CONSUMPTION is a waſting 
or decay of the whole body, without any conſiderable 


degree of fever, cough, or difficulty of breathing. 
It is attended with indigeſtion, weakneſs, and want of 


Thoſe who are of a fretful temper, who indulge in 
ſpirituous liquors, or who breathe an unwholeſome ar, 
are moſt liable to this diſeaſe, 

We would chiefly recommend, for the cure of 4 


nervous conſumption, a light and nouriſhing diet, 
plenty of exerciſe in a free open air, and the uſe of 
ſuch bitters as brace and ftrengthen the ſtomach; 


as the Peruvian bark, gentian root, camomile, bote 
hound, &c. Theſe may be infuſed in water or wine, 
and a glaſs of it drank frequently. , 
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It will greatly aſſiſt the digeſtion, and promote the 
cure of this diſeaſe, to take twice a- day twenty or 
thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a glaſs of wine 
or water. The chalybeate wine is likewiſe an excel. 
lent medicine in this caſe. It ſtrengthens; the ſolids, 
and E aſſiſts Nature in the preparation of 
bloodꝰ. 215 
Agreeable amuſements, cheerful company, and 
riding about, are however preferable to all medieines 
in this diſeaſe. For which reaſon, when the patient 
can afford it, we would recommend a long journey 
of pleaſure, as the moſt likely means to reſtore his 
health, 

What is called a /ymptomatic conſumpiion, cannot 
be cured without firſt removing the diſeaſe by which 
it is occaſioned, Thus, when a conſumption pro- 
ceeds from the ſcrophula, or king's evil, from the 
ſcurvy, the aſthma, the venereal diſeaſe, &c. a due 
attention muſt be paid to the malady from whence 
it ariſes, and the regimen and medicine dire 
accordingly, 


When exceſſive evacuations of any kind occaſion 
a conſumption, they muſt not only be reſtrained, 
but the patient's ftrength muſt be reſtored by gentle 
exerciſe, nouriſhing diet, and generous cordials. 
Young and delicate mothers often fall into con- 
ſumptions, by giving ſuck too long. As ſoon as 
they perceive their ſtrength and appetite begin to 
fail, they ought immediately to wean the child, or 
provide another nurſe, otherwiſe they cannot expect a 
cure. 

Before we quit this ſubject, we would earneſtly 
recommend it to all, as they wiſh to avoid con- 
ſumptions, to take as much exerciſe, without doors, 
as they can, to avoid unwholeſome air, and to ſtudy 
lobricty., Conſumptions owe their preſent increaſe 


„ Sce Appendix, Chalybeate wine, 
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188 OF THE NERVOUS FEVER. 


not a little to the faſhion of ſitting up late, eating 
hot ſuppers, and ſpending every evening over a 
bow] of hot punch or other ſtrong liquors. Theſe 
liquors,” when too freely uſed, not only hurt the 
digeſtion, and ſpoil the appetite,” but heat and 
in flame the blood, and ſet the whole conſtitution on 
fire. 0 


1 


— 


1 nn 


C HAP. XIX. 
OF THE SLOW OR NERVOUS FEVER. 


TERVOUS fevers have increaſed greatly of 
late years in this iſland, owing doubtleſs to our 
different manner of living, and the increaſe of ſe- 
dentary employments; as they commonly attack 
rſons of a weak relaxed habit, who negle& exerciſe, 
eat little ſolid food, ſtudy hard, or indulge in ſpititu- 
ous liquors. 1 
. CAUSES. Nervous fevers may be occaſioned 
by whatever depreſſes the ſpirits, or impoveriſhes 


| 

intenſe thought, living on poor watery diet,. unripe | 
fruits, cucumbers, melons, muſhrooms, &c, They ; 
may likewiſe be occaſioned by damp, confined, 0r | 
unwholeſome air. Hence they are very common in f 

rainy ſeaſons, and prove moſt fatal to thoſe who live 

in dirty low houles, crowded ſtreets, hoſpitals, jails F 
or ſuch-like places. | _ . 
Perſons whoſe conſtitutions have been broken by 0 
exceſſive venery, frequent ſalivations, too free an uſe i 
of purgative medicines, or any other exceſſive evacu- 10 
ations, are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. | > 
Keeping on wet clothes, lying. on the damp th 


ground, exceſſive fatigue, and whatever 2 
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the perſpiration, or cauſes a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of 
the ſolids, - may likewiſe occaſion nervous "fevers. 
We ſhall only add, frequent and great irregularities 
in diet. Too great abſtinence, as well as excels, is 
hurtful. Nothing tends ſo much to preſerve the 
body in a ſound ſtate as a regular diet; nor can any 
thing contribute more to occaſion fevers of the worſt 
kind than its oppoſite. en 18 
SYMPTOMS.——Low ſpirits, want of -appe- 
tite, weakneſs, wearineſs after motion, watchtul- '* 
neſs, deep ſighing, and dejection of mind, are ge- 
nerally the forerunners of this difeafe, Theſe are 
ſucceeded by a quick low pulſe, a dry tongue with- 
out any conſiderable thirſt, chillneſs and flaſhing in 
turns, &c. ride 2 "pe T2 90 0H 
After ſome time the patient complains of a gid- 
dineſs and pain of the head, has a ' nauſea, with 
reachings and vomiting ; the pulſe is quick, and 
ſometimes intermitting; the urine pale, reſembling 
dead ſmall-beer, and the breathing is difficult, with 
oppteſſion of the breaſt, and flight alienations of 


mind. f 


If towards the ninth, tenth, or twelfth day, the 
tongue becomes more moiſt, with a plentiful ſpit- 
ting, a gentle purging, or a moiſture upon the 
ſkin; or if a ſuppuration happens in one or both 
ears, or large puſtules break out about the lips and 
— there is reaſon to hope for a favourable 
CTIltS, 2 

But if there is an exceſſive looſeneſs or waſting 
lweats, with frequent fainting fits; if the tongue, 
When put out, trembles exceſſively, and the extremi- 
ties fee] cold, with a fluttering or flow creeping pulſe; 
If there is a ſtarting of the tendons, an almoſt total 
loſs of ſight and hearing, and an involuntary dif- 
charge by ſtool and urine, there is great reaſon to fear 
that death is approaching. 

REGI- 
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REGIMEN.— It is very neceſſary in this diſeaſe 
to keep the patient cool and quiet. The leaſt motion 
would fatigue him, and will be apt to occaſion weari- 
neſs, and even faintings. His mind ought not 
only to be kept ealy, but ſoothed and comforted 
with the hopes of a ſpeedy recovery. Nothing is 
more hurtful in low fevers of this kind than prelent- 
ing to the patient's imagination gloomy or trightful 
ideas. Theſe of themſclves often occaſion nervous 
fevers, and it is not to be doubted but they will like. 
wiſe aggravate them. f a 


The patient muſt not be kept too low. Hi | 


ſtrength and ſpirits ought to be ſupported by nou. 
riſhing diet and generous cordials. For this pur- 
poſe his gruel, panado, or whatever food he takes, 
muſt be mixed with wine according as the ſymp- 
toms may require. Pretty | ſtrong wine-whey, | «& 
ſmall negus ſharpened with the juice of orange or 
lemon, will be proper for his ordinary drink. Mul 
tard-whey is likewiſe a very proper drink in this 
fever, and may be rendered an excellent cordial 
medicine by the addition of a proper quantity of 
white-wine “. | | 

Wine in this diſeaſe, if it could be obtained 
genuine, is almoſt the only medicine that would 
be neceſſary, Good wine poſſeſſes all the virtues d 
the cordial medicines, while it is free from many 
of their bad qualities. I ſay good wine; for how- 
ever common this article of luxury is now become, 
it is rarely to be obtained genuine, eſpecially by the 
poor, who are obliged to purchaſe it in ſmall quanti- 
ties. | 


I have often ſeen patients in low nervous fever 


where the pulſe could hardly be felt, with a cor- 
ſtant delirium, coldneſs of the extremities, and al 


* Sce Appendix, Muftard-wyhey, ; 
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moſt every other mortal ſymptom, recover by uſing 
in whey, gruel, and negus, a bottle or two of ſtrong 
wine every day. Good old ſound claret is the beſt, 
and may be made into negus, or given by itſelf, as 


in nervous fevers, where nature flags, where the 
blood is vapid and poor, and the ſolids relaxed, 
10 * See Appendix, Fomiting Fuleps | 

6 the 


e 
n 
| 
vi . * "1 
d ciccumſtances require. 
4 In a word, the great aim in this diſeaſe is to ſup- i 
t port the patient's ſtrength, by giving him frequently | 
al {mall quantities of the above, or other drinks of a - 
* warm and cordial nature. He is not however | | 
* to be overheated. either with liquor or clothes; . _ 9 
x and his food - ought to be light, and given in ſmall | | 
* quantities. — nt) 5 | 
4 MEDICINE.————Where a nauſea, load, and 
* ſickneſs at ſtomach, prevail at the beginning of the . = 
" fever, it will be neceſſary to give the patient a gentle | 
p vomit, Fifteen or twenty grains of ipecacuanha | 
4 in fine powder, or a few ſpoonsfuls of the vomiting | 
* julep“, will generally anſwer this purpoſe very well. | 
" This may be repeated any time before the third or 1 
1 fourth day, if the above ſymptoms continue, Vo- Ss 
F mits not only clean the ſtomach, but, by the ge- ll | 
of neral ſhock which they give, promote the perſpira- 1 
tion, and have many other excellent effects in flow-- | | 
* fevers, where there are no ſigns of inflammation, and | 
or nature wants rouſing. _ $71 =— 
-of Such as dare not venture upon a vomit may clean _ =_ 
ny the bowels by a ſmall doſe of Turkey rhubarb, or an _ 
* infuſion of ſenna and manna. | _ 
ne, In all fevers, the great point is to regulate-the 1 
the ſymptoms, ſo as to prevent them from going to ei- 1 
al ther extreme. Thus, in fevers of the inflammatory = 
kind, where the force of the circulation is too great, 1 
ers or the blood denſe, and | the fibres too rigid, 1 
* bleeding and other evacuations are neceſſary. 1 | | | 
1 
1 
| 
1 
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bleeding in this diſeaſe, as there is generally at the 
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keep up a continual ſucceſſion of them till he be out 


but likewiſe occaſion a continual diſcharge, which 
evacuations, which ſeldom happen in this kind of 


fever. They are moſt proper, however, either to- 
wards the beginning, or after ſome degree of ſtupor 


water, with a little ſugar, to which may be added 
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the lancet muſt be ſpared, and wine, with other co 
«dials, plentifully adminiſtered, | 2 26 
It is the more neceſſary to caution” people againſt 


beginning an vniverſal ſtricture upon the veſſels 
and ſometimes an oppreſſion and difficulty of breath. 
ing which ſuggeſt the idea of a plethora, or tod 
great a quantity of blood. I have known even ſome 
of the faculty deceived by their own feelings in this 
reſpect, ſo far as to inſiſt upon being bled, when it 
was evident from the conſequences that the operation 
was Improper. | e 
Though bleeding is generally improper in this 
diſeaſe, yet bliſtering is highly neceſſary. Bliſter- 
ing-plaſters may be applied at all times of the fever 
with great advantage. If the patient is delirious 
he ought to be bliſtered on the neck or head, and 
it will be the ſafeſt courſe, when the inſenſibility 
continues, as ſoon as the diſcharge occaſioned: by 
one bliſtering-plaſter abates to apply another 
ſome other part of the body, and by that means 


: 


of danger. | | 

I have been more ſenſible of the advantage dt 
bliſtering in this than in any other diſeaſe.” Bliſter- 
ing-plaſters not only ſtimulate the ſolids to action, 


may in ſome meaſure ſupply the want of critical 


has come- on, in which laſt caſe it will always be 
proper to bliſter the head, 

If the patient is coſtive through the courſe of the 
diſeaſe it will be neceſſary to procure a ſtool, by 
giving him every other day a clyſter of milk and 


a {| poonful 
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a ſpoonful of common ſalt, if the abaye does not 


operate. | ow. | 1/793 630 - 2abu 
Should a violent looſeneſs come on, it _ 


checked by ſmall a of Venice treacle, © 
giving the patient for his ordinary drink the White 
deco 1. 63007 944, 
A miliary eruption ſometimes breaks out about the 
ninth, or tenth day. As eruptions are often criti- 
cal, great care ſhould be taken not to retard Nas» 
ture's operation in this particular. The eruption 
ought neither to be checked by bleeding nor other 
evacuations, nor puſhed out by a hot regimen; but 
the patient ſhould be ſupported by gentle cordials, as 
wine-whey, ſmall negus, ſago-gruel wich a little wine 
in it, and ſuch like, He ought not to be kept too 
warm; yet a kindly breathing ſweat ſhould by no 
means be checked. 1 
Though bliſtering and the uſe of cordial liquors 
are the chief things to be depended on in this kind 
of fever; yet for thoſe who may chuſe to uſe them, we 
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ſhall mention one or two of the forms of medicine 
which are commonly peſcribed in it r. | 

In deſperate caſes, where the hiccup and ſtarting of 
the tendons have already come on, we have ſometimes 
ſeen extraordinary effects from large doſes of muſk 
frequently repeated, Muſk is doubtleſs an antiſpaſ- 
modic, and may be given to the quantity of a ſcruple 
three or four times a day, or oftener if neceſſary. 


* See Appendix, White DecoSion. 


+ When the patient is low, ten grains of Virginian ſnake-root? 
and the ſame quantity of contrayerva - root, with five grains of 
Ruſſian caſtor, all in fine powder, may be made into a bolus with 
2 little of the cordial eonfection of ſyrup of ſaffron, One of theſe. 


the may be taken every four or five hours. | 

by The following powder may be uſed with the ſame intention: 

N Take wild Valerian - root in powder one ſcruple, ſaffron and caſtor 
each four grains, Mix theſe by rubbing them together in 2 


r and give one in a cup of wine · whey, three or four times 
. ay. i 


.© Some · 
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the fever. 


negus. 
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Sometimes it may be proper to add to the muſk a fei 


grains of camphire, and ſalt of hartſhorn, as theſe 
tend to promote perſpiration and the diſcharge of 
urine. Thus fifteen grains of muſk, with three grains 


of camphire, and fix grains of ſalt of hartſhorn, => 4 


be made into a bolus with a little ſyrup, and given 

above. | 97 4 OR ö bt 
If the fever ſhould happen to intermit, which 

it frequently does towards the decline, or if the 


patient's ſtrength ſhould be waſted with colliqua- 


tive ſweats, &c. it will be neceſſary to give him the 
Peruvian bark. Half a drachm, or a whole drachm, 
if the ſtomach will bear it, of the bark in fine 
powder, may be given four or five times a-day in 
a glaſs of red port or claret. Should the bark in 
ſubſtance not fir eaſy on the ſtomach, an ounce 
of it in powder may be infuſed in a bottle of Liſbon 
or Rheniſh wine for two or three days, after- 
wards it may be ſtrained, and a glaſs of it taken 
frequently x. | * 

Some give the bark in this and other fevers, 
where there are no ſymptoms of inflammation, with- 
out any regard to the remiſſion or intermiſſion of 
How far future obſervations may tend to 
eſtabliſh this practice, we will not pretend to fay; 
but we have reaſon to believe that the bark is . ven 
univerſal febrifuge, and that it may be adminiſtered 
with advantage in molt fevers where bleeding is not 
neceſſary, or where there are no ſymptoms of topical 
inflammation. : 


*The bark may likewiſe be very properly adminiſtered, along 
with other cordials, in the following manner : Take an ounce 
Peruvian bark, orange-peel half an ounce, Virginian ſnake- od 
two drachms, ſaffron one drachm. Let all of them be powdered, 
and infuſed in an Engliſh pint of the beſt brandy for three or four 


days. Afterwards the 1 may be ſtrained, and two tea - poi: 


fuls of it given three or four times a- day in a glaſs of ſmall wine a 
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ch | 
he HIS may be called the peſlilential fever of Eu- 
la- rope, as in many of its ſymptoms it bears a 
he reat reſemblance to that dreadful diſeaſe the plague; 
m, Persons of a lax habit, a melancholy diſpoſition, and 
ine e thoſe whoſe vigour has been waſted by long Faſting, 
in watching, hard labour, exceſſive venery, frequent ſali- 
in yations, & c: are moſt liable to it. | 
nce CAUSES,—T his fever is occaſioned by foul air, 
don from a number of people being confined in a narrow 
ter- place, not properly ventilated: from putrid animal 
ken and vegetable effluvia, &c. Hence it prevails in 
camps, jails, hoſpitals and infirmaries, eſpecially 
ers, where ſuch places are too much crowded, and clean 
ich- lineſs is neglected. - 
1 of A cloſe conſtitution of the air, with long rainy or 
d to foggy weather, likewiſe occaſions putrid fevers, They 
fay ; often ſucceed great inundations in low and. marſhy 
ver countries, eſpecially when theſe are preceded or fol - 
ered lowed by a hot and ſultry ſeaſon. of 
not Living too much upon animal food, without a pro- 


pie per mixture of vegetables, or eating fiſh or fleſh that 


has been kept too long, are likewiſe apt to occaſion 


this kind of fever. Hence failors on long voyages, 


vited with putrid fevers. 


dere Corn that' has been greatly damaged by rainy 
or four ſeaſons, or long keeping, and water which has become 
Ts putrid by ſtagnation, &c. . may likewiſe occaſion this 


tever, 
O2 Dead 


alot WY and the inhabitants of beſieged cities, are very often 
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towns. a | 


ted fevers, are highly infectious, and are therefore 


abſolutely neceſſary. 


of ſtrength, without any apparent cauſe, This is 


Dead carcaſes tainting the air, eſpecially in hot 
ſeaſons, are very apt to occaſion putrid diſeaſes, 
Hence this kind of fever often prevails in countries 
which are the ſcenes of war and bloodſhed. This 
ſhews the propriety of removing burying- grounds, 
ſlaughter-houſes, &c. at a proper diſtance from. great 


Want of cleanlineſs is a very general cauſe of pu- 
trid fevers. Hence they prevail amongſt the poor 
inhabitants of large towns, who breathe a confined 
unwholeſome air, and neglect cleanlineſs. Such me. 
chanics as carry on dirty employments, and are con- 
ſtantly confined. within doors, are likewiſe very liable 
to this diſeaſe. _ + | 

We ſhall only add, that putrid, malignant, or ſpot- 


© 5 N 


often chmmunicated by contagion, For which res- 
fon all perſons ought to keep at a diſtance from thoſe 
affected with ſuch diſeaſes, unleſs their attendance 5 
SYMPTOMS.— The malignant fever is gene. 
rally preceded by a remarkable weakneſs or Jols 


2828.8 


ſometimes fo great, that the patient can fcarce S. 
walk, or even fit upright, without being in danger = 
of fainting away. His mind too is greatly de- ors 
jected; he ſighs, and is full of dreadful appre- A 
-henſions. | | — 
There is a nauſea, and ſometimes a vomiting val 
of bile; a violent pain of the head, with a ſtrong 3 
pulſation or throbbing of the temporal arteries; the I 
eyes often appear red and inflamed, with a pain *. 
at the bottom of the orbit; there is a noiſe in the — 
ears, the breathing is labourious, and often inter- 7 
rupted with a figh; the patient complains of a pan Th 
about the region of the flomach, and in his back an and 
| loins; his tongue is at firſt white, but afterwards it longe 
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ars black and chaped; and his 4geeth' are 
out with a black cruſt.” He ſometimes paſſes | 
worms both upwards and downwards, is affected 
with tremors or ſhaking, and often dan de 
lrious. 

It blood is let, it appears gifſolyed, or * n 
ſmall degree of coheſion, and ſoon becomes putrid; 
the ſtools s ſmell extremely fœtid, and are ſometimes 
of a greeniſh, black, or reddiſh caſt. Spots of a pale 
purple, —— or black colour, often appear upon the 
fkin, and ſumetimes there are violent hæmorrhages 
« hg of OT TY noſe, 

c. 

Putrid fevers may be diſtinguiſhed from the inflam · 
matory, by the ſmallneſs of the pulſe, the great dejec- 
tion of mind, the 3 ſtate of the blood, the 
petechiæ, or and the putrid ſmell of the 
excrements. Eher u l may ilevite be diſtinguiſhed from 
the low or nervous fever, by the heat and thirſt being 
greater, the urine of a higher colour, and the loſs of 
ſtrength, dejection of mind, and all the other ſymp- 
toms more violent. 

It ſometimes happens, however, chat we inflam- 
* nervous, and putrid ſymptoms are fo blend - 

ed together, as to render it very difficult to deter- 
mine to which claſs the fever belongs. In this caſe 
the greateſt caution and (kill are requiſite. Attention 
muſt be paid to thoſe ſymptoms which are. moſt pre- 
_ and both the regimen and medicines adapted 
to them, | 

Inflammatory and nervous Goals may be converted 
into — and putrid, by too hot a regimen or 
improper medicines. 

The duration of putrid fevers is extremely uncer- 
tan ; ſometimes they terminate between the ſeventh 
and fourteenth day, and at other times they are pro- 
longed for five or fx weeks. Their duration depends 
O 3 greatly 
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greatly upon the conſtitution of the patient, and che | 


neſs after the fourth or fifth day, with a warm mild 


| blindneſs; change of the voice; a wild ſtaring of 
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manner of treating the diſeaſe. | | 
The moſt favourable ſymptoms are, a gentle looſe. 


ſweat, Theſe, when continued for a conſiderable 
time, often carry off the fever, and ſhould never be 
imprudently ſtopped. Small miliary puſtules appear» 
ing between the petechiæ or purple ſpots are likewiſe 
favourable, as alſo hot ſcabby eruptions about the 
mouth and noſe. It is a good ſign when the pulſe 
riſes upon the uſe of wine, or other cordials, and the 
nervous ſymptoms abate; deafneſs coming on towards 
the decline of the fever, is likewiſe often a favourable 
2 *, as are abſceſſes in the groin or parotid 

anus, - 1 
Among the unfavourable ſymptoms may be reckon - 
ed an exceſſive looſeneſs, with a hard ſwelled belly; 
large black or livid blotches breaking out upon the 
ſkinz apthæ in the mouth; cold clammy ſweats; ' 


the eyes; difficulty of ſwallowing ; inability to put 
out the tongue; and a conſtant inclination to 
uncover the breaſt. - When the ſweat and faliva 
are tinged with blood, and the urine is black, or 
depoſits a black ſooty ſediment, the patient is in great 
danger. Starting of the tendons, and foetid, icho- 
rous, involuntary ſtools, attended with coldnels 
of the extremities,” are generally the forerunners of 
3 | | 
REGIMEN.—In the treatment of this diſeaſe 
we ought to endeavour as far as poſſible to coun- 
teract the putrid tendency of the humours; {0 
ſupport the patient's ſtrength and ſpirits z and 10 
aſſiſt Nature in expelling the cauſe of this diſeaſe, 


#® Deafneſs is not always a favourable ſymptom in this diſeaſe 
opp it is only ſo when occaſioned by abſceſſes formed within 
n: : | OAT | by 
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by gently promoting perſpiration and the other eva - 


cuations. | 

It has been obſerved, that putrid fevers are often 
occaſioned by unwholeſome air, and of courſe they 
muſt be aggravated by it, Care ſhould therefore 
be taken to prevent the air from ſtagnating in 
the patient's chamber, to keep it cool, and renew 


it frequently, by opening the doors or windows 


of ſome adjacent apartment. The breath and per- 
ſpiration of. perſons in perfect health ſoon render 
the air of a ſmall apartment noxious; , but this 
will ſooner happen from the perſpiration and breath 


of a perſun whoſe whole mals of humours are in a 


putrid ſtate. Th 
Beſides the frequent admiſſion of freſh air, we 
would recommend the uſe of vinegar, verjuice, 
juice of lemon, Seville orange, or any kind of 
vegetable acid that can be moſt readily obtained. 
Theſe ought frequently 'to be ſprinkled upon the 
floor, the bed, and every part of the room. They 
may alſo be evaporated with a hot iron, or by 
boiling, &c. The treſh ſkins of lemons or oranges 
ought likewiſe to be laid in different parts of the 
room, and they ſhould be frequently held to the 
patient's noſe. The uſe of acids in this manner 
would not only prove very refreſhing to the pa- 
tient, but would likewiſe tend to prevent the in- 
fection from ſpreading among thoſe who attend him. 
Strong ſcented herbs, as rue, tanſy, roſemary, worm- 
wood, &c. may likewiſe be laid in different parts of 
the houſe, and ſmelled to by thoſe who go near the 
patient, | | — 
The patient muſt not only be kept cool, but like- 
wiſe quiet and eaſy. The leaſt noiſe will affect his 
bead, and the ſmalleſt fatigue will be apt to make 
him faint. | 
Few things are of greater importance in this diſ- 
exe than acids, which ought to be mixed with all 
O4 | the 
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the parient's food as well as drink. Orange, le. 


mon, or vinegar-wWwhey, are all very proper, and 
may be drank by turns, according to the patient's 
. They may be rendered cordial by the 
addition of wine in fach quantity as the patient's 
ſtrength ſeems to require. When he is very low, he 
may drink negus, with only one half water, and 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon. In 
ſome caſes a glaſs of wine may now and then be 
allowed. The moſt proper wine is Rheoiſh 3 but 
if the body be open, red port or claret is to be 
preferred, | 


When the body is bound, a tea-ſpoonful of the 


cream of tartar may be put into a cup of the patient's 
drink, as there is occaſion ; or he may drink a decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, which will both quench his thirſt, 
and promote a diſcharge by ſtool. | 5-7 

If camomile-tea will fit upon his ſtomach, it is a 
very proper drink in this diſeaſe. It may be ſharpen- 
ed by adding to every cup of the, tea ten or fifteen 
drops of the elixir of vitriol. 

The food muſt be light, as panado or. groat-gruel, 
to which a little wine may be added, if the patient be 
weak and low; and they ought all to be ſharpened 


with the juice of orange, the jelly of currants, or the 


like. The patient ought likewile to eat freely of ripe 
fruits, as roaſted apples, currant or gooſberry tarts, 
preſerved cherries, or plums, &c. | 
Taking a little food or drink frequently, not only 
ſupports the ſpirits, but counteracts the putrid ten- 
dency of the humours; for which reaſon the patient 
ought frequently to be ſipping ſmall quantities of 
ſome of the acid liquors mentioned above, or any 
that may be more agreeable to his palate, or more 
readily obtained, | | 
If he is delirious, his feet and hands ought to be 
frequently fomented with a ſtrong infuſion of camo- 


mile flowers, This, or an infuſion of the back, 


- ſuch as cum affard it, cannot fail to have 4 oo 


by. 
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elfect. Fotnentitions of this kind not only relieve 
the head, by relaxing the velſels in the extremities, 
but as their contents are abſorbed, and taken into 
the ſyſtem, they may aſſiſt in preventing the putref- 
cency ot” ene ramogre; oO OO TE ITnen 
MEDICINE.—If a vomit be given at che 
beginning of this fever, it will hardly fait to have 
a good effect; but if the fever has gone on for ſome 
days, and. the ſymptoms are violent, vomits are 
not quite fo ſafe. The body however is always 
to be kept gently open by Uſhers, or mild laxative 
medicines. at . 
Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary in putrid fevers. If 
there be ſigns of an inflammation, it may ſometimes 
de permitted at the firft onſet; but the repetition of it 
generally proves hurtful. | 
Bliſtering plaſters are never to be uſed unlefs in 
the greateſt extremities, If the petechiæ or ſpots 


ſhould ſuddenly diſappear, the 2 pulſe ſink 


remarkably, and a delirium, with other bad fym 
toms, come on, bliſtering may be permitted. fn 
this caſe the bliſtering plaſters are to be applied to 
the head, and inſide * the legs or thighs. But as 
they are ſometimes apt to occaſion a gangrene, we - 
would rather recommend warm cataplaſms or 'poul- 
tices of muſtard” and vinegar to be applied to the 
feet, having recourſe to bliſters only in the utmoſt 
extremities. | 5 
It is common in the beginning of this fever to give 
the emeric tartar in ſmall doſes, repeated every 


ſecond or third hour, till it ſhall either vomit, 
or throw the patient into a ſweat. This pratice' 
very proper, provided it be not puſhed ſb far as td 
weaken the patient. vets 
A very ridiculous notion has long prevailed of 
expelling the poiſonous matter of malignant diſ- 
tales by triffling doſes of cordial or * 
| le 
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medicines, In conſequence of this notion, the 


contrayerva · root, the cordial confection, the mi- 
thridate, &c. have been extolled as infallible reme- 
dies. There is reaſon however to believe, that 
theſe ſeldom do much good. Where cordials are 
neceſſary, we know none that is ſuperior to good 
wine; and therefore again recommend it both as 
the ſafeſt and beſt. Wine, with acids and anti- 
ſeptics, are the only things to be relied on in the cure 
f malignant fevers. So 3 
In the moſt dangerous ſpecies of this diſeaſe, 
when it is attended with purple, livid, or black 
ſpots, the Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered, I 
have ſeen jt, when joined with acids, prove ſuc- 
ceſsful, even in caſes where the petechiz had the 
molt threatening aſpect. But to anſwer this purpoſe 
it muſt not only be given in large doſes, but duly per- 
ſiſted in. 1 

The 'beſt method of adminiſtering the bark is 
certainly in ſubſtance, An ounce of it in powder 
may be mixed with half an Engliſh pint of water, 
and the ſame quantity of red wine, and ſharpened 
with the elixir or the ſpirit of vitriol, which will both 
make it fit eaſter on the ſtomach, and render it more 
beneficial. Two or three ounces of the ſyrup of 
lemon may be added, and two table-ſpoonfuls of the 
.mixture taken every two hours, or oftener, if the 
ſtomach is able to bear it, EN 

Thoſe who cannot take the bark in ſubſtance may 
infuſe it in wine, as recommended in the preceding 
diſeaſe. ; * 

If there be a violent looſeneſs, the bark muſt be 
boiled in red wine with a little cinnamon, and ſharp- 
ened with the elixir of vitriol, as above. Nothing 
can be more beneficial in this kind of looſeneſs than 
plenty of acids, and ſuch things as promote a genie 


Prrfpiranion, 
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If the patient be troubled with vomiting, a dram 
of the ſalt of wormwood, diſſolved in an ounce and 
half of freſh lemon juice, and made into a draught 
with an ounce of ſimple cinnamon water, and a bit 
of ſugar, may be given and repeated as often as it is 
f ſerllings-of the. gland bee AG 

If ſwellings of the glands appear, their ſuj | 
tion is to be promoted by the application of poul- 
tices, ripening cataplaſms, &c. And as ſoon as there is 
any appearance of matter in them, they ought to be 
laid open and the poultices continued. 

I have known large ulcerous ſores break out in 
various parts of the body, in the decline of this 
fever, of a livid gangrenous appearance, and a moſt, 
putrid cadaverous ſmell. Theſe gradually. healed, 
and the patient recovered, by the plentiful. uſe of 
Peruvian bark and wine, ſharpened with the ſpirits of 
vitriol, | . 

For preventing putrid fevers we would recom- 
mend a ſtrict regard to cleanlineſs; a dry ſituation; 
ſufficent exerciſe in the open air; wholelome food, 
and a moderate uſe of generous liquors. Infection 
ought above all things to be avoided. No. conſti- 
tution is proof againſt it, I have known perſons. 
ſeized with a putrid fever, by only making a ſingle 
viſit to a patient in it; others have caught it by 
lodging for one night in a town where it prevailed z 
= ſome by attending the funerals of ſuch as died 
of it“. 3464 
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* The late Sir John Pringle expreſſed a concern leſt theſe 
cautions ſhould - prevent people from attending their friends or 
relations when afflicted with putrid fevers. I told him I meant 
only to diſcourage unneceſſary attendance, and mentioned 2 
number of inftances where putrid fevers had proved fatal to per- 
ſons, who were rather hurtful than beneficial to the ſick. I 
lagacious phyſician agreed with me, in thinking that a good doctor 
and a careful nurſe were the only neceſſary attendants z and that all 
others not only endangered themſelves, but generally, by their 
ſolicitude and ill- directed care, hurt. the ſick. 

When 
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"When a putrid fever ſerzes any perſon in a family, 
the greateſt attention is neceſſary to prevent the dif- 
eaſe from ſpreading. The ſick ought to be placed in 
a large apartment, as remote from the reſt of the 
family as poſſible ; he ought likewiſe to be kept ex-. 
tremely clean, and ſhould have freſh air ſrequentiy 
let into his chamber; whatever comes from him ſhould 
be immediately removed, his linen ſhould be frequent- 
ly changed, and thoſe in health ought to avoid: all 
unneceflary communication with him. 
Any one who is apprehenſive of having caught 
the infection, ought immediately to take a vomit, and 
to work it off by drinking plentifully of camomile 
tea. This may be repeated in a day or two, if the 
apprehenſions ſtill continue, or any unfavourable 
ſymptoms appear, | | 
' The perſon ought likewiſe: to take an infuſion of 
the bark and camomile flowers for his ordinary drink 
and before he goes to bed, he may drink an Engliſh * 
pint of pretty ſtrong negus, or a few glaſſes of genes 
rous wine. I have been frequently obliged to follow 
this courſe when malignant fevers prevailed; and 
have likewiſe recommended it to others with conſtant 
ſucceſs. | 55 8 
People generally fly to bleeding and purging as 
antidotes againſt infection; but theſe are fo far from 
fecuring them, that they often, by debilitating the 
body, increaſe the danger. 
Thoſe who wait upon the ſick in putrid fevers, 
ought always to have a piece of ſpunge or a hand. 
kerchief dipt in vinegar, or juice of lemon, to ſmell 
to while near the patient. They ought likewiſe to 
waſh their hands, and, if poſſible, to change thelt 
clothes, before they go into company. 
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OF THE MILIARY FEVER. 


bling, in ſhape and ſize, the ſeeds of millet. The 
puſtules are either red or white, and ſometimes both 
are mixed together. | rhe an 
The whole body is ſometimes covered with puſ- 
tules ; but they are generally more numerous where 
the ſweat is moſt abundant, as on the breaſt, the 
back &c. | A gentle ſweat, or moiſture on the ſkin, 
greatly promotes the eruption; but when the ſkin 
is dry, the eruption is both more painful and dan- 
gerous. i 
Sometimes this is a primary diſeaſe ; but itis much 
oftener only a ſymptom of ſome other malady, as the 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, ardent, putrid, or nervous fever, 
&c. In all theſe caſes it is generally the effect of too 
hot a regimen or medicines. : 5 
The miliary fever chiefly attacks the idle and the 
phlegmatic, or perſons of a relaxed habit. The 
young and the aged are more liable to it than thoſe 
in the vigour and prime of life. It is likewiſe more 
incident to women than men, eſpecially the delicate 
and the indolent, who, negleQing exetciſe, keep 
continually within doors, and live upon weak watery 
diet. Such females are extremely liable to be ſeized | 
with this diſeaſe in childbed, ard often Jooſe their 


CAUSES.——The miliary fever is ſometimes 
occaſioned by violent paſfions or affections of the 
mind; as exceſſive grief, anxiety, thoughtfulneſs, 
c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by exceſſive 
watching, great evacuations, a weak watery diet, 

| | rainy 
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THIS fever takes its name from the ſmall puſtules ; Pa. 
or bladders which appear on the ſkin, reſem- 
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rainy ſeaſons, eating too freely of cold, crude, unripe 
Fruits, as plums, cherries, cucumbers, melons, &c; 
Impure waters, or proviſions which have been ſpoiled 
by rainy ſeaſons, long keeping, &c. may likewiſe 
cauſe miliaty fevers: They may alſo be occaſioned 
by the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacuation, ag - 
iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, the bleeding piles in men, ot 
the menſtrual flux in women, &c. ' 
This diſeaſe in childbed-women is ſometimes the 
effe& of great coſtiveneſs during pregnancy ; it may 
likewiſe be occaſioned by their exceſſive uſe 'of green 
traſh, and other unwholeſome things, in which 
pregnant women are too apt to indulge. But i 
moſt general cauſe is indolence. -Such women as 
lead a ſedentary Tife, eſpecially during pregnancy, 
and at the ſame time live groſsly, can hardly efcape 
this diſeaſe in childbed. Hence it proves extremely 
fatal to women of ' faſhion, and likewiſe to thoſe 
women in manufacturing towns, who, in order to 
aſſiſt their huſbands, fir cloſe within doors for almoſt 
the whole of their time. But among women who 
are activx and laborious, who live in the country, and 
take ſufficient exerciſe without doors, this diſeaſe is 
very lictle known. | 
SYMPTOMS——When this is a primary dif- 
eaſe, it makes its attack, like moſt other eruptive 
fevers, with a ſlight ſhivering, which is ſucceeded 
by heat, loſs of ſtrength, faintiſhneſs, fighing, 2 
low quick pulſe, difficulty of breathing, with great 
anxiety and oppreſſion of the breaſt. The patient 
is reſtleſs, and ſometimes delirious; the tongue ap- 
pears white, and the hands ſhake, with often a burn- 
ing heat in the palms ; and in childbed-women the 
milk generally goes away, and the other diſcharges 
ſtop. | 
The patient feels an itching or pricking pain un- 
der the ſkin, after which innumerable ſmall puſtules 
of a red or white colour begin to appear. on 
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this the ſymptoms generally abate, the pulſe becomes 
more full and fofr, the ſkin grows moiſter, and the 
ſweat, as the diſeaſe advances, begins to have a pe- 
culiar fœtid ſmell; the great load on the breaſt, and 


oppreſſion of the ſpirits, generally go off, and the 
cuſtomary evacuations gradually return. About the 


ſixth or ſeventh day from the eruption, the puſtules 


begin to dry and fall off, which occaſions a very + 
diſagreeable itching in the-ſkin. | | 


It is impoſſible to aſcertain, the exact time when the 
puſtules will either appear or go off, They generally 


come out on the third or fourth day, when the erup- 


tion is critical; but, when ſymptomatical, they may 
appear at any time of the diſeaſe. | 

Sometimes the puſtules appear and vaniſh by turns. 
When that is the caſe, there is always danger; but 
when they go in all of a ſudden, and do not appear 
again, the danger is very great. ; 

In child bed-women the puſtules are commonly at 
firſt filled with clear water, afterwards they grow yel- 
lowiſh. Sometimes they are interſperſed with puſtules 
of a red colour. When theſe only appear the diſeaſe 
goes by the name of a raſh. 2 

REGIMEN.——In all eruptive fevers of what- 
ever kind, the chief point is to prevent the ſudden 
diſappearing of the puſtules, and tò promote their 
maturation, For this purpoſe the patient muſt be 
kept in ſuch a temperature, as neither to puſh out 
tne eruption too faſt, nor to cauſe it to retreat pre- 
maturely, The diet and drink ought therefore to be 
in a moderate degree nouriſhing and cordial ; but 
neither ſtrong nor heating, The patient's chamber 
ought neither to be kept too hot nor cold; and he 
ſhould not be too much covered with clothes. Above 
all, the mind is to be kept eafy and cheerful, No- 
thing ſo certainly makes an eruption go in as fear, or 
the apprehenſion of danger. 
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panado, ſago, or groat-gruel, &c. to a gill of whie 


may be eaten, | 
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much affected, the body mult be kept open by emol. 


terrible havock even 2 men of robuſt conſtitutions, and a 


dy a moſt intenſe heat; at the ſame time there was a gres f los 


Tue food. muſt be. weak chicken brotk with his 


may be added a ſpoonful or two of wine, as the 
patient's. ſtrength requires, with a few grains of ſalt 
and a little ſugar. Good apples roaſted or boiled, 
with other ripe fruits of an opening cooling nature, 


1 


The drink may be ſuited to the ſtate of the patient 
ſtrength and ſpirits. If thele be pretty high, the 
drink ought to be weak} as water-gruel, balm-tea, 
or the decoction mentioned below *. : 

When the patient's ſpirits are low, and the erup- 
tion does not riſe ſufficiently, his drink muſt be 3 
little more generous z as wine. whey, or ſmall n&gus, 
ſharpened with the juice of orange or lemon, and 
made ſtronger or weaker as circumſtances may 
require. 78 

Sometimes the miliary fever approaches towards a 
putrid nature, in which caſe the patient's ſtrength 
muſt be ſupported with generous cordials, joined with 
acids; and, if the degree of putreſcence be great, the 
Peruvian bark muſt be adminiſtered, If the head be 
kent clyſters |. | 


» Take two ounces of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, and the ſame 
uantity of ſarlaparilla, boil them in two Engliſh quarts of water, 
+o the ſtrained decoction add a little white ſugar, and let the 
patient take it for his ordinary drink. 88 
In the commercium liserurium for the year 1735, we have the 
hiſtory of an epidemical miliary fever, which raged at Straſburg} 
in the months of November, December, and January; from 
which we learn the neceſſity of a temperate regimen in this ma- 
lady, and likewiſe that phylicians ate not always the firſt who 
diſcover the proper treatment of diſcaſes. This fever 


medicine proved in vain. "They were ſeized in an inftant wih 
ſhivering, yanning, ſtretching, and pains in the back, ſuccee 4 


of ſtrength and appetite. On the ſeventh or ninth day the - giliary 
* Foptions 
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MEDICINE.—If the food and grink he properly 
regulated, there will be;l;ctle, occaſion for medicine in 
this diſeaſe. Should the eruption however, got nile, 
or the ſpitits flag, it will not only he neceſſaty toſſup- 
port the patient wich cordials, but likewiſe to, apply 
Fliſtering platters The, ,moſt Proper cordial, in, this 
caſe, is good wine, which may, eit ier be taken in the 
patient's. food, or drink; and if there he ſigns of pu- 
treſcence, the bark and acids may be mixed with wine, 


- 


as directed in the putrid, fever. 

Some recommend bliſtering through the whole 
courſe of this diſeaſe; and where Nature flags, and 
the eruption comes and goes, it may be neceſſaty to 
keep up a ſtimulus, by a continual. ſucceſſion of ſmall 
| bliſtering plaſtersz but we would not . 
above one at a time. If however the pulſe ſhould 
ſink remarkably, the puſtules fall in, and the head be 
affected, it will be neceſſary to apply ſeveral bliſtering 
plaſters to the moſt ſenſible parts, as the inſide of the 
legs and thighs, &c. 5 | 

Bleeding is ſeldom neceſſary in this diſeaſe, and 
ſometimes it does much hurt, as it weakens the pa- 
tient, and depreſſes his ſpirits. It is therefore never 
to be attempted unleſs by the advice of a phyſician, 
We mention this, becauſe it-has been cuſtomary. to 
treat this diſeaſe in childbed-women by . plentiful 
bleeding, and other evacuations, as if it were highly 
inflammatory. But this practice is generally very 


eruptions appeared, or ſpots like flea-bites, with t anLiety, 2 
deliam refleſancſs, — toſſing in bed. Bleeding was fatal. 

bile matters were in this unhappy ſituation, a midwife, of her 
own accord, gave to a patient, in the height of the diſeaſe, a 
cyyſter of rain water and butter without ſalt, and for his ordinary 
drink a quart of ſpring water, half a pint of generous wine, the 
Juice of a lemon, and fix ounces of the whiteſt ſugar, gently bolled 
till a ſcum aroſe, and this with great ſucceſs ; for the belly was 

n looſened, the grievous ſymptoms vaniſhed, and the patient was 
reſtored to his ſenſes, and ſnatched from the jaws of death.” This 
Praftice was imitated by — with the like happy effects. 


unſafe. 


: 
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unſafe. Patients in this ſituation bear evacuations 
very ill. And indeed the diſeaſe ſeems often to be 
more of a putrid than of an inflammatory nature, 
Though this fever is often occaſioned in child- bed. 
women by too hot a regimen, yet it would be danger. 
. ous to leave that off all of a ſudden, and have recourſe 
to a very cool regimen, and large evacuations, We 
have reaſon to believe, that ſupporting the patient's 
. ſpirits, and promoting the natural evacuations, is here 
much ſafer than to have recourſe to artificial ones, as 
» * theſe, by ſinking the ſpirits, ſeldom fail to increaſe 
the danger. | : 
If the diſeaſe proves tedious, or the recovery flow, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark, which may 
either be taken in ſubſtance, or infuſed in wine 
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water, as the patient inclines. = 0 
The miliary fever, like other eruptive diſeaſes, re- 4 
quires gentle purging, which ſhould not be negleQeed, h 
as ſoon as the fever is gone off, and the patient I 
ſtrength will permit. | u 
To prevent this diſeaſe, a pure dry air, ſufficient 

exerciſe, and wholeſome food, are neceſſary. Prey: fe 
nant women ſhould guard againſt coſtiveneſs, and: oy 
take daily as much exerciſe as they can bear, avois- cc 
ing all green traſhy fruits, and other unwholeſome ri 
things; and when in child- bed, they ought ſtric ſo 
to obſerve a cool regimen. th 
a 
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HIS fever takes its name from a remiſſion d | * 

the ſymptoms, which happens ſometimes ſoonth the 

and ſometimes later, but generally before the eig pat 
day. The remiſſion is commonly preceded b! the 
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gentle ſweat, after which the patient ſeems : greatly 
relieved, but in a few hours the fever returns. Theſe 
remiſſions return at very irregular periods, and are 
ſometimes ef longer, ſometimes of ſhorter duration : 
the nearer howeyer that the fever approaches to 4 
regular intermittent, the danger is the leſs. . 

CAUSES, Remitting fevers prevail in low 
maxſhy countries abounding with wood and ſtagnat- 
ing water; but they prove molt fatal in places whete 
reat heat and moiſture are combined, as in ſome 


parts of Africa, the province of Bengal in the Eat 


Indies, &c. where remitting fevers are generally of 
a putrid kind, and prove very fatal. They are moſt 
frequent in cloſe calm weather, eſpecially after rainy 
ſeaſons, great inundations, or the like. 0 age, ſex, 
or conſtitution is exempted from the attack of this 
fever; but it chiefly ſeizes perſons of a relaxed 
habit, who live in low dirty habitations, breathe an 
impure ſtagnating air, take little exerciſe, and uſe 
unwholeſome diet. 

SYMPTOMS.——The firſt ſymptoms of this 
fever are generally yauning, ſtretching, pain, and 
giddineſs in the head, with alternate fits of heat and 
cold. Sometimes the patient is affected with a deli- 
rium at the very firſt attack. There is a pain, and 
ſometimes a ſwelling, about the region of the ſtomach, 
the tongue is white, the eyes and ſkin frequently 
appear yellow, and the patient is often afflicted with 
bilious vomitings. The pulſe is ſometimes a little 
hard, but ſeldom full, and the blood, when let, 
rarely ſhews any ſigns of inflammation. Some patients 
are exceedingly coſtive, and others are afflicted with 
a very troubleſome looſeneſs. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe all the ſymptoms of 


this diſeaſe, as they vary according to the ſituation, 


the ſeaſon of the year, and the conſtitution of the 


patient. They may likewiſe be greatly changed by 


the method of treatment, and by many other cir- 
P 2 cumſtances 
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cumſtances too tedious to mention, Sometimes 
the bilious fymptoms 'predominate, . ſometimes 'the 
nervous, and at other times the putrid. Nor is it at 
all uncommon to find a ſucceſſion of each of theſe, or 


even a complication of them at the ſame time, in the 


ſame perſon. wy | 

REGIMEN.——The regimen muſt be , adapted 
to the prevailing ſymproms. When there are any 
ſigns of inflammation, the diet muſt be lender, and 
the drink weak and diluting. But when nervous cr 
putrid ſymptoms prevail, it will be neceſſary to ſup- 
Fort the patient with food and liquors of a mote 
generous nature, ſuch as are recommended in the 
immediately preceding fevers. We muſt however 
be very cautious in the uſe of things of a. heating 


| quality, as this fever is frequently changed into a 


continual by an hot regimen, and improper medi- 
cines. | "Io 
Whatever the ſymptoms are, the patient ought to 
be kept cool, quiet, and clean, His apartment, if 
ſſible, ſhould be large and frequently ventilated 
y letting in freſh air at the doors and windows, It 


5 


: $Ught likewiſe to be ſprinkled with vinegar, juice of 


lemon, or the like. His linen, bed-clothes, &c. 
mould be frequently changed, and all his excrements 
immediately removed. Though theſe things have 
been recommended before, we think it neceſſary to 
repeat them here, as they are of more importance to 
the ſick than practitioners ate apt to imagine. 


MEb0l. 


The ingenious Dr. Lind, of Windſor, in his inaugural difſer- 
tation concerning the putrid remitting ſever of Bengal, has the fol 


.. lowing obſervation : © Induſia, lodices, ac ſtragula, ſæpius funt 


mutanda, ac aeri exponenda ; faces — quam primum re. 
movendæ oportet etiam ut loca quibus ægri decumbent int ſalubnz 
et aceto conſperſa; denique ut ægris cura quanta maxima proſpi- 
ciatur. Compertum ego habco, medicum hæe ſedulo obſervantem 
uique ea exequi poteſt, multo magis ægris profuturum, quam me- 
icum peritiorem hiſſe commodis, deſtitutum.““ «Th 


- 
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MEDICINE.— -In order to cure this fever, we 
muſt endeavour to bring it to a regular intermiſſion. 
This intention may be promoted by bleeding, if 
there be any figns of inflammation; but when that 
is not the caſe, bleeding ought by no means to be 
attempted, as it will weaken the patient and prolong 
the diſeaſe. A vomit however will ſeldom be im- 
proper, and is generally of great ſetvice. Twenty 
or thirty grains of ipecacuanha will anſwer this pur= 
poſe very well; but, where it can be obtained, we 
would rather recommend a grain or two of tartar 
emetic, with five or ſix grains of ipecacuanha, to be 
made into a draught, and given for a vomit. This 
may be repeated once or twice at proper intervals, if 
the ſickneſs or nauſea continues, 

The body ought to be kept open either by clyſters 
or gentle laxatives, as weak infuſions of ſenna and 
manna, ſmall doſes of the lenitive electuary, cream 
of tartar, tamarinds, ſtewed prunes, or the like; 
but all ſtrong or draſtic purgatives are to be carefully 
avoided. a 3 

By this courſe the fever in a few days may general 
be brought to a pretty regular or diſtinct intermi 
ſion, in which caſe the Peruvian bark may be admi- 
niſtered, and it will ſeldom fail to perfe& the cure; 
It is needleſs here to repeat the methods of giving the 
bark, as we have already had occaſion frequently to 
mention them, | 8 

The moſt likely way to avoid this fever is to uſe 8 
wholeſome and nouriſhing diet, to pay the moſt 
ſcrupulous attention to cleanlineſs, to keep the body 

« The patient's ſhirt, bed-clothes, and bedding, ought fre- 
quently to be changed, and expoſed to the air, and all his exere- 
ments immediately removed; the bed-chamber ſhould be well venti- 
lated, and frequently ſprinkled with vinegar; in ſhort every atten- 


tion ſhould be paid to the patient, I can affirm, that a phyſician 


who puts theſe in P ract ice will much oftener ſucceed than one 


who is even more ly but has not opportunity of uſing theſe 
P go warm. 
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warm, to take ſufficient exerciſe, and in hot com- 
tries to avoid damp ſituations, night air, evening 
dews, and the like. In countries where it is endemical,' 
the beſt preventive medicine which we can recommend 
is the Peruvian bark, which may either be chewed, or 
infuſed in brandy or wine, &c. Some recommend 
ſmoaking tobacco as very beneficial in marſhy coun- 
tries, both for the prevention of this and intermitting 
fevers, 


— 


CHAP, XXIII. 


OF THE SMALL-POX. 


HIS diſeaſe, which originally came from 

Arabia, is now become ſo genera], that very 
few eſcape it at one time of life or another. It is a 
moſt contagious malady z and has for many years 
proved the ſcourge of Europe. | * 
The ſmall-pox generally appear towards the 
ſpring. They are very frequent in ſummer, leſs ſo 
in autumn,, and leaſt of all in winter. Children are 
molt liable to this diſeaſe; and thoſe whoſe food 
is unwholeſome, who want proper exerciſe, and 
abound with groſs humours, run the greateſt hazard 
from it. | 

The diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed into the diſtinct and 
confluent kind; the latter of which is always at- 
tended with danger, There are likewiſe other di 
tinctions of the tmall-pox; as the cryſtalline, the 
bloody, &c., 
 CAUSES.—— The ſmall-pox is commonly caught 
by infection. Since the diſeaſe was firſt brought 
into Europe, the infection has never been wholly 
extinguiſued, nor haye any proper methods, as fu 
| Tr 
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as I know, been taken for that purpoſe ; ſo that no- 
it has become in a manner conſtitutional, Children 
who have over-heated themſelves by running, wreſt- 
ling, &c. or adults after a debauch, are moſt apt to 
be ſeized with the ſmall -· pox. | 4 

SYMPTOMS.———T his diſeaſe is ſo generally 
known, that a minute deſcription of it is unne- 
ceſſary. Children commonly look a little dull, ſeem 
litleſs and drowſy for a few days before the more 
violent ſymptoms of the ſmall-pox appear. They 
are likewiſe more inclined to drink than uſuſal, have 
little appetite for ſolid food, complain of wearineſs, 
and, upon taking exerciſe, are apt to ſweat, 
Theſe are ſucceeded by light fits of cold and heat 
in turns, which, as the time of the eruption ap- 
proaches, become more violent, and are accompanied 
with pains of the head and loins, vomiting, &c. 
The pulſe is quick, with a great heat of the 
ſkin, and reſtleſſneſs. When the patient drops aſleep, 
he wakes in a Kind of horror, with a ſudden ſtart, 
which is a very common ſymptom of the approaching 
eruption; as are alſo convulſion-fits in very young 
children, | 

About the-third or fourth day from the time of 
ſickening, the ſmall-pox generally begin to appear; 
lometimes indeed they appear ſooner, but that is no 
favourable ſymptom. At firſt they very nearly re- 
ſemble flea-bites, and are ſooneſt Ticovered on the 
face, arms, and breaſt. | | 

The moſt favourable ſymptoms are a flow eru 
tion, and an abatement of the- fever as ſoon, as the | 
puſtules appear. In a mild diſtin& kind of ſmall- 
pox the puſtules ſeldom | appear before the fourth 
day from the time of ſickening, and they generally, 
keep coming out gradually for ſeveral days after, 
Puſtules which are diſtin, with a florid red baſis, 
and which fill with thick purulent matter, firſt of a 

P4 Phitim, 
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| whitiſh, and afcerwards of a yellowiſh colour, art the 


A livid brown colour of the puſtyles is an unfa. 
vourable fymptom; as alſo When they are ſmalt and 
flat, with black ſpecks in the middle, Puſtules 
which contain à thin watery ichor are very bad. A 
great number of pox on the face is always attended 
with danger. It is likewiſe a very bad ſign when 
they run into one another, 

12 is a moſt unfavourable ſymptom when petechiæ, 
ot purple, brown, or black ſpots are inter ſperſed 
among the puſtules. Theſe are ſigns of a putrid 
diſſolution of the blood, and ſhew the danger to 
be very great. Blnody ſto ls or urine, with a 
ſwEled belly, are bad ſymptoms; as is alſo a con- 
tinual ſtrangury. Pale urine and a violent throb- 
bing of the arteries of the neck are ſigns of an ap- 
proaching delirium, or of convulſior- fits. When 
the face does not ſwell, or falls before the pox come. 
to maturity, it is very unfavourable, If the face 
begins to fall abuut the eleventh or twelfth day, and 
at the ſame time the hands and feet begin to ſwell, 
the patient generally does well; but when theſe do 
not ſucceed to each other, there is reaſon to appre- 
hend danger. When the tongue is covered with 4 
brown crüſt, it is an unfavourable ſymptom. Cold 
ſhivering fits coming on at the height of the dif- 
eaſe are like wiſe unfavourable. Grinding of the 
teeth, when it proceeds from an affection of the 
nervous ſyſtem, is à bad ſign; but ſometimes it 
is - occalioned by worms, or a diſordered ſto- 


„ 88 
RECGIMEN. When the firſt ſymptoms of the 
1all-pox appear, people are ready to be alarmed, 

and often fly to the uſe of medicine, to the great 

danger of the patient's life. I have known chil: 
dren, to appeale the anxiety of their parents, bled, 
| bliſtered, 
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bliſtered, and purged, during the fever which pre» 
ceded the eruption of the {mall-pox, to ſuen a de- 
gree, that Nature was not only diſturbed in her 
operation, but rendered unable ro ſupport the 
puſtules after they were out; fo that the patient, 
exhauſted by mere evacuations, ſunk under the 
diſeaſe. | | . 

When convulſions appear, they give a dreadful - 
alarm. Immediately ſome noſtrum is applied, as 
if this were a primary diſeaſe; whereas it is only a 
ſymptom, and far from being an unfavourable one, 
of the approaching eruption. As the fits generally 
go off before the actual appearance of the ſmall- 
pox, it is attributed to the medicine, which by 
this means acquires a reputation without an 
merit “. | 

All that is, generally ſpeaking, neceſſary during 
the eruptive fever, is to keep the patient cool and 
eaſy, allowing him to drink freely of ſome weak 
diluting liquors z as balm-tea, barley-water, clear 
whey, grucls, &c. He ſhould not be confined to 
bed, but ſhould fit up as much as he is able, and 
ſhould have his feet and legs frequently bathed in 
lukewarm water. His food ought to be very light ; 
and he ſhould be as little diſturbed with company as 
poſſible, | 

Much miſchief is done at this period by confinin 
the patient too ſoon to his bed, and plying him wit 
warm cordials or fudorific medicines, Every thing 
that heats and inflames the blood increaſes the fe- 
ver, and puſhes out the puſtules prematurely, This 


* Convulſion-fits are no doubt very alarming, but their effeQg 
are often falutary. They ſeem to be one of means made uſe 
of by Nature for breaking the force of a fever. I have always 

ſerved the fever abated, and ſometimes quite removed, after one 
8 more convulfion-fits. This readily accounts for conrulſions 

ng a favourable ſymptom in the fever which precedes the 
Tubtion of the ſmall-pox, as every thing that mitigates this fever 

$ the eruption, 
has 
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has numberleſs ill effects. It, not only increaſes the Ji 
number of puſtules, but likewiſe tends to make them the 
run into one another ; and when they have been puſhed 
out with too great violence, they generally fall in be- 
fore they come to maturity. -4 

The good women, as foon as they ſee che ſmall. 
pox begin to appear, commonly ply their tender 
charge with cordials, ſaffron, and marigold-teas, 


wine, punch, and even brandy itſelf. All theſe are cla 
given with a view, as they term it, to throw out the pon 
eruption from the heart. This, like moſt other of 
ular miſtakes, is the abuſe of a very juſt obſerya- ſhot 
tion, that when there is a moiſture on the ſkin, the pox Thi 
riſe better, and the patient is eaſier, than when it conti abſc 
nues dry and parched. But that is no reaſon tor forcing occ: 
the patient into a ſweat. Sweating never relieves tot 
unleſs where it comes ſpontaneouſly, or is the effect of and 
drinking weak diluting liquors, | or t; 
Children are often ſo peeviſh, that they will not the 
lie a-bed without a nurſe conſtantly by them. In- A 
dulging them in this, we have reaſon to believe, an 
has many bad effects both upon the nurſe and child. tane 
Even the natural heat of the nurſe cannot fail to alony 
augment the fever of the child; but if ſhe too proves patie 
feveriſh, which is often the caſe, the danger mult be great 
increaſed“. 45 that 
- Laying ſeveral children who have the ſmall-pox wiſe 
in the ſame bed has many ill conſequences. They cool. 
ought if poſſible never to be in the ſame chamber 
as the perſpiration, the heat, the ſmell, &c. 4 67 
tend to augment the fever, and to heighten the apo 
* have known a nurſe, who had the ſmall-pox before, fo in. up in 
ſected by lying conſtantly a-bed with a child in a bad kind d ay of 
fmall-pox, that ſhe had not only a great number of pultuls at a 
which broke out all over her body, but afterwards a malignant ear 
fever which terminated in a number of impoſthumes or bo other 
and from which ſhe narrowly eſcaped with her life. We mention anothe 
this to put others upon their guard againſt the danger of thi moſt h. 
virulent infection. | aue oft 


giſeaſ 


. 


difeaſe. It is common among the poor to ſee two or 
three children lying in the ſame bed, with ſuch a load 
of puſtules that even their ſkins ſtick together. One 
can hardly view a ſcene of this kind without being 


affect the poor patients, many of whom periſh by this. 
uſage *. . 
k very dirty cuſtom prevails among the lower 


pox to keep on the ſame linen during the whole period. 
of that loathſome diſeaſe, This is done leſt they 


The linen becomes hard by the moiſture which it 
ablorbs, and frets the tender ſkin. It likewiſe 
occaſions a bad ſmell, which is very pernicious both 
to the patient and thoſe about him ; beſides, the filth 
and ſordes which adhere to the linen being reſorbed, 
or taken up again into the body, greatly augment 
the diſeaſe, 

A patient ſhould not be ſuffered to be dirty in 
an internal diſeaſe, far leſs in the ſmall-pox, Cu- 
taneous diſorders are often occaſioned by naſtineſs 
alone, and are always increaſed by it. Were the 
patient's linen to be changed every day, it would. 
greatly -refreſh him. Care indeed is to be taken 
that the linen be thoroughly dry, It ought like- 


viſe to be put on when the patient is moſt 
cool, 


* This obſervation is likewiſe applicable to hoſpitals, work- 
houſes, &c. where numbers of children happen to have the ſmall- 
pox at the ſame time. I have ſeen above forty children cooped 
up in one apartment all the while they had this diſeaſe, without 
ay of them being admitted to breathe the freſh air. No one can 
beat a loſs to ſee the impropriety of ſuch conduct. It ought to 
be a rule not only in hofpitale for the ſmall-pox, but likewiſe for 
mY diſeaſes, that no patient ſhould be within fight or hearing of 

nother. 
molt hoſpitals and infirmaries, the ſick, the dying, and the dead, 
fe often te be ſeen in the ſame apartment, he: | 
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ſckened by the fight. But how | muſt the effluvia 


claſs of people, of allowing children in the ſmall- 


ſhould catch cold; but it has many ill conſequences. - 


This is a matter to which too little regard is paid. In 


> 
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_ * notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid againſt the 
hot regimen in the ſmall-pox, that numbers ſtil 


This is certainly a ſufficient proof of the ſafery, at 


Equal quantities of milk and water, good 


neceſſary during the primary fever than to keep the 
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So ftrong is the vulgar prejudice in this country, 


fall a facrifice to that error, I have ſeen 
women travelling in the depth of winter, and c 
rying their children along with them in the ſmal 
pox, and, have frequently obſerved others begging 
by the way-fide with infants in their arms covered 
with the puſtules; yet I could never learn that one 
of theſe children died by this ſort of treatment. 


leaft, of expoſing patients in the ſmall-pox to the 
open air. There can be no reaſon however for ex: 


poſing them to public view. It is now very com- 
mon in the environs of great towns to meet patients 
in the ſmall-pox on the public walks. This prac- 
tice, however well it may ſuit the purpoſes of 
boafting inoculators, is dangerous to the citizens, 
and contrary to the laws of humanity and ſound 


licy. 
Pepe food in this diſeaſe ought to be very light, and 
of a cooling nature, as panado, or bread boiled with 


roaſted or boiled with milk, and ſweetened with 4 
little ſugar or ſuch like, 

The drink may be equal parts of milk and water, 
clear "ſweet whey, barley-water, or thin gruel, &c, 
After the pox are full, butter-milk, being of a 
opening and cleanſing nature, is a very proper 

ink. 
pic INE. h diſeaſe is generally d. 
vided into four different periods, viz. the fewer 
which precedes the eruption, the eruption itſelf, the 
ſuppuration or maturation of the puſtules, and the 


ſecondary fever. : 
It has already been obſerved, that little more 5 


ent cool and quiet, allowing him+ to drink & 
Patien C quiet, allowing h. — 
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juting liquors, and bathing, his feet frequently in 
— en Though — be n ny, the Len 
courſe that can be taken with infants, yet adults, of 
a ſtrong conſtitution and plethoric habit, ſometimes 
require bleeding. When a full pulſe, a dry ſkin, 
and other ſymptoms of 'infftammation render this 
operation neceſſary, it ought to be performed; but, 
unleſs theſe ſymptoms are urgent, it is fafer to let it 
alone; if the body is buynd, emollient elyſters may 
be thrown in. 

If there is a great nauſea or inclination to vomit. 
weak camomile tea or lukewarm water may -be-drank, 
in order to cleanle the ſtomach. At the beginning of 
a fever, Nature generally attemp's a diſcharge, either 
upwards or downwards, which, if promoted by gentle 
means, would tend greatly to abate the violence of the 
diſcaſe. 

Though every method is to be taken during the 
primary fever, by à cool regimen, &c. to prevent 
too great an eruption; yet after the puſtules have 
made their appearance, our buſineſs is to promote 
che ſuppuration, by diluting drink, light food, and, 
if Nature ſeems to flag, by generous cordials. 
When a low creeping pulſe, faintiſhneſs, and great 
loſs of ſtrength, render cordials neceſſary, 'we would 
recommend good wine, which may be made into 
negus, with an equal quantity of water, and 'ſharp- 
ened with the juice of orange, the jelly of cur- 
rants, or the like. Wine-whey, ſharpened as 
above, is likewiſe a proper drink in this caſe; 
great care however mult” be taken not to over- 
heat the patient by any of theſe things, This, 


inſtead of promoting, would retard the erup- 
uon. 


The riſing of the ſmall-pox is often prevented 
by the violence of the 9 caſe the cool 
iegimen is ſtrictly to be obſerved. The patient's 
chamber muſt not only be kept cool, but he ought 

likewiſe 
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likewiſe frequently to be taken out of bed, and t 
be lightly covered with clothes while in it. 
Exceſſive reſtleſſneſs often prevents the riſing and 
filling of the ſmall pox. © When this happens, gentle 
opiates are heceſſary. Theſe however ought always 
to be adminiſtered with a ſparing hand. To an infant, 
a tea-ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies may be given 
every five or ſix hours till it has the deſired effect. An 
adult will require a table-ſpoonfal in order to anſwerthe 
ſame purpoſe. . | 
If the patient be troubled with a ſtrangury, or 
ſuppreſſion of urine, which often happens in the 
ſmall-· pox, he ſhould be frequently taken out of bed, 
and, if he be able, ſhould walk acroſs the room 
with his feet bare, When he cannot do this, he 
may be frequently ſet on his knees in bed, and 
ſhould endeavour to pals his urine as often as he can. 
When theſe do not ſucceed, a tea-{poonful of the 
ſweet ſpirits of nitre may be occaſionally mixed with 
his drink. Nothing more certainly relieves” the 
patient, or is more beneficial in the ſmall- pox, than: 
plentiful diſcharge of urine. | | 

If the mouth be foul, and the tongue dry and 
chapped, it ought frequently to be waſhed, and the 
throat gargled with water and honey, ſharpened vich 
a little vinegar or currant jelly. 

During the riſing of the ſmall-pox, it frequently 
happens that the patient is eight or ten days witt- 
out a ſtool. This not only tends to heat and ii. 
flame the blood, but the fæces, by lodging fo long 
in the body, become acrid, and even putrid; from 
whence bad conſequences muſt enſue, It will there 
fore be proper, when the body is bound, to throw 
emollient clyſter every ſecond or third day throvp) 
the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. This will greatly co 
and relieve the patient. ; 

When petechiz, or purple, black, or livid ſpor 
appear among the ſmall-pox, the Peruvian uf 
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/muſt immediately be adminiſtered in as large doſes 


as the patient's flomach can bear. For a child, two 
drachms of the bark in powder 'may be” mixed in 


three ounces of common water, one ounce of {imple 


cinnamon water, and two ounces of the ſyrup of 
orange or lemon, This may be ſharpened with the 
ſpirits of vitriol, and a table-ſpoonful of it given 
every hour. If it be given to an adult in the ſame 
form, he may take at leaſt three or four ſpoonfuls 
every hour. This medicine ought not to be trifled 
with, but muſt be adminiſtered as frequently aas 
the ſtomach can bear it; in which caſe it will often 
produce very happy effects. I have frequently ſeen 
the petechiæ diſappear, and the ſmall-pox, which 
had a very threatening aſpect, riſe and fill with 
laudable matter, by the uſe of the bark and 
acids, 
The patient's drink ought likewiſe in this "caſe 
to be generous, as wine or ſtrong negus acidulated 
with ſpirits of vitriol, vinegar, the juice of lemon, 
jelly of currants, or ſuch like. His food muſt 
conſiſt of apples, roaſted or boiled, preſerved 


| Cherries, plums, and other fruits of an acid 


nature, n 
The bark and acids are not only neceſſary when 


the petechiæ or putrid ſymptoms appear, but like- 


wiſe in the lymphatic or cryſtalline ſmall-pox, 
where the matter is thin, and not . duly prepared. 
The Peruvian bark ſeems to poſſeſs a fingular 


power of aſſiſting Nature in preparing laudable 


pus, or what is called good matter ; conſequently 
it muſt be beneficial both in this and other diſeaſes, 


where the criſis depends on à ſuppuration. I have 
often obſerved where the -ſmall-pox were flat, and 


the matter contained in them quite clear and tranſ- 
pRent, and where at firſt they had the appearance 
of running into one another, that the Peruvian bark, 
acidulated as above, changed the colour and con- 
ſiſtence 
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ſiſtence of the matter, and produce the.moſt happy 


effects. 
When the 


eruption ſubſides ſuddenly, or, as -the 
| women term it, when the ſma}l-pox ſtrike /in, 
before they have arrived at maturity, the danger i 
very great. In this caſe bliſtering plaſtets mult be 
immediately applied to the wriſts and ancles, and the 
| Patient's ſpirits ſupported with cordials. 2 
Sometimes bleeding has a ſurprizing effect in 
raiſing the puſtules after they have ſubſided; but it 
requires ſkill to know when this is proper, or to what 
length the patient can bear it. Sharp cataplaſm 
- however may be applied to the feet and bands, as 
they tend to promote the ſwellipg of theſe parts, and 
by that means to draw the humours towards the ex- 
tremities. | | 
The moſt dangerous period of this diſeaſe is what 
we call the ſecondary fever. This generally comes on 
when the ſmall- pox begin to blacken, or turn on 
the ſace; and moſt of thoſe wo die of the ſmall-pox 
+are carried off by this fever. M 
Nature generally attempts, at the turn of | the 
\ſmall-pox, to relieve the patient by looſe ſtools. Her 
endeavours this way are by no means to be counter 
acted, but promoted, and the patient at the ſame time 
ſupported by food and drink of a nouriſning and co. ¶Mpuſtul⸗ 
dial nature. | We 
If at the approach of the ſecondary i fever, the nal as 
pulſe be very quick. hard, and ſtrong, the hen ten 
intenſe, and the breathing laborious, with other ruft ol 
ſymptoms of an inflammation of the breaſt, dhe yould |; 
patient muſt immediately be bled. The quant his ne 
of blood to be let muſt be regulated by the patient ae f. 
ſtrength, age, and the urgeney of the nf not! 
tome. ; Kit; b 
But in the ſecondary : fever, if ihe patient be r ;; n. 
.faintiſh, the puſtules become ſuddenly pale, 140 lle fror 


little 
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eren 
muſt 
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ing plaſters' muſt be applied, and the patient muſt de Wo” 


ſupported with generous cordials. Wine and even 
ſpirits have ſometimes been given in ſuch. caſes with 
amazing ſucceſs. , e 

As the ſecondary fever is in great meaſure, if not 
wholly, owing to the abſorption of the matter, it 
would ſeem highly conſonant, to reaſon, that the puſ 
tules as ſoon as they come to maturity, ſhould be 


opened. This is every day practiſed in other phleg- 


mons which tend to ſuppuration ; and there ſeems to 


be no cauſe why it ſhould be leſs proper here. On 
the contrary, we have reafon to believe that by this 


means the ſecondary fever might always be leflened, 
and often wholly.prevented. _ * A 
The puſtyles ſhould be opened when they begin to 
turn of a yellow colour, Very little art is neceſſary 
for this operation, They may either be opened with 


a lancet or a needle, and the matter abſorbed by a 


little dry lint, As the puſtules are generally firſt ripe 
on the face, it will be proper to begin with opening 
theſe, and the others in courſe as they become 
ripe, The puſtules generally fill again, a ſecond or 
even a third time; for which cauſe the operation, 
muſt be repeated, or rather continued as long a8 
* any conſiderable appearance of matter in the 
puſtules, | 


all as it is, has been neglected from a piece of miſ- 
Ken tenderneſs in parents. They believe that it 
uſt give great pain to the poor child; and therefore 
ould rather ſee it die than have it thus tortured. 
[lis notion however is entirely without foundation. 


Id not ſee me, without his being in the leaſt ſenſible 
n; but ſuppoſe it were attended with a little pain, 
As nothing in compariſon to the adyantages which 


le from is, | 
Q Opening 


ave frequently opened the puſtules when the patient 


We have reaſon to believe that this operation rati- 
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Opening the puſtules not only prevents the ge. 
ſorption of the matter into the blood, but likewik 
takes off the tenſion of the ſkin, and by that 
means greatly relieves the patient. It likewiſe 
tends to prevent the pitting, which is a matter of 
no ſmall importance, Acrid matter by lodging long 
in the pyſtules, cannot fail to corrode the tender ſkin; | 


formed as hardly to bear a reſemblance to the human 
_—_ 122 wy 
It is generally neceſſary, after the ſmall-pox are F 
gone off, to purge the patient, If however the ) 


body has been open through the whole courſe of P 
the diſeaſe, or if butter milk and other things of - 
an opening nature have been drank freely after * 
the height of the ſmall-pox, purging becomes ti 


leſs neceſſary; but it ought never wholly to be 
neglected. ; 

For very young children, an infuſion of ſenng 
and prunes, with a little rheubarb, may be ſweet- 
ened with coarſe ſugar, and given in {mall quanti 
ties till it operates, Thole who are farther advanced 
muſt take medicines of a ſharper nature, For ex: 
awple, a child of five or ſix years of age may take 
eight or ten grains of fine rhubarb in powder ore! 
night, and the fame quantity of jalap in py 
next morning, This may be wrought off wic 
freſh broth or water-gruel, and may be repeated 
three or four times, five or ſix days intervening be- 
tween each doſe. For children further advanced, 


* Though this operation can never do harm, yet it is cf 
neceſſary when the patient has a great load of ſmall-pox, or whel 
the matter which they contain is of ſo thin and acrid a naw 
that there is reaſon to apprehend bad conſequences from its bein 


too quickly reſorbed, er taken up again into the maſs of circulati'f * 7 
Hamours. | ove, ty 
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and adults, the doſe muſt he increaſed. in proportion 
to the age and conſtitution *, n 2 

When impoſthumes happen after the ww] 6/4 
which is not ſeldom the caſe, they muſt be brought to 
ſuppuration as ſoon as poſſible, by means of ripening 
poultices; and when uy have been opened, or have 
broke of their own accord, the patient muſt be purged. 
The Peruvian bark and a milk diet will likewiſe be 
uſeful in this caſe, js e 

When a cough, a difficulty of breathing, or other 
ſymptoms of a conſumption, ſucceed to the ſmall- 
pox, the patient muſt be ſent to a place where the 
air is good, and put upon a courſe of aſſes milk, 
with ſuch exerciſe as he can bear, For further di- 
reftions in this caſe, ſee the article Conſump - 


tions, 


OF INOCULATION. 


Though no diſeaſe, after it is formed baffles the 
powers of medicine more effectually than the ſmall- 
pox, yet more may be done before-hand to -rendet 
this diſeaſe favourable than any one we know, as 
almoſt all the danger from it may be prevented by 
inoculation. This ſalutary invention has been known 
in Kufope above half a century; but, like moſt 
other uſcful diſcoveries, it has till of late made but 
low progreſs. It muſt however be acknowledged, to 
the honour of this country, that inoculation has met 
with a more favourable reception here, than among 
any of our neighbours. It is ſtill however far from 
being general, which we have reaſon to fear will be 
the caſe, as long as the practice continues in the hands 
of the faculty. 4 | | 


L have of late been accuſtomed, after the ſmall-pox, to give 
ode, two, three, four, or five grains, of calomel, according to the 
ge of the patient, over night, and to work it off next morning 
"th a ſuitable doſe of jalap. Or the jalap and calomel may be 
Wed together, and given in the morning. 
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No diſcovery can de of general utility, while the 
practice of it is kept in the hands of a few. Had 
the inoculation of the ſmall-pox been introduced a8 
| a faſhion, and not as a medical diſcovery, or had it 
been practiſed by the ſame kind of operators here, as 
it is in thoſe countries from whence we learned it, it 
had long ago been univerſal. The fears, the jealou- 
fies, the prejudices, and the, oppoſite intereſts of the 
faculty, are, and ever will be, the moſt effectual 
obſtacles to the progreſs of any ſalutary diſcovery, 
Hence it is that the practiſe of inoculation never be. 
came in any meaſure general, even in England, till 
taken vp by men not bred to phyſic. Theſe have not 
only rendered the practice more extenſive, but like» 
wile more ſafe, and by acting under leſs reſtraint than 
the regular practitioners, have taught them that the 

patient's greateſt danger aroſe, not from the want of 
care, bur from the exceſs of it. 13 

They know very little of the matter, who impute 
tke ſucceſs of modern inoculators to any ſuperior 
fkill, either in preparing the patient or . communicat- 
ing the diſeaſe. Some of them indeed, from a ſordid 
deſire of engroſſing the whole practice to themſelves, 
pretend to have extraordinary ſecrets or noſtrums for 
preparing perſons for inoculation, which never fail 
of ſucceſs. But this is only a pretence calculated to 
blind the ignorant and inattentive. Common ſenſe 
and prudence alone are ſufficient both in the choice of 
the ſubject and management of the operation, Who- 
ever is poſſeſſed of theſe may perform this office for 
his children whenever he finds it convenient, provided 
they be in a good ſtate of health. 

This ſentiment is not the reſult of theory, but of 
obſervation, Though few phyſicans have had more 
opportunities of trying inoculation in all its different 
forms, ſo little appears ro me to depend on tho 
generally reckoned important circumſtances, of pie: 
paring the body, communicating the infeQios 
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this or the other method, &c. that for ſeveral years | 
paſt I have perſuaded the parents or nurſes to per- 
form the whole themſelves, and have found that me- 
thod followed with equal ſucceſs, while it is free from 
many inconveniences that attend the other. 

The ſmall-pox' may me communicated in a great 
variety of ways with nearly the ſame degree of ſafety 
and ſucceſs. In Turkey, from whence we learned 
the practice, the women communicate the diſeaſe to 
children, by opening a bit of the ſkin with a needle, 
and putting into the wound a little matter taken 
from a ripe puſtule. On the coaſt of Barbary they 
paſs a thread wet with the matter through the ſkin 
between the thumb and fore. finger; and in fome of 
the ſtates of Barbary, inoculation is performed by 
rubbing in the variolous matter between the thum 
and fore- finger, or on other parts of the body. 
The practice of communicating the ſmall-pox, by 
rubbing the variolous matter upon the ſkin, has 
been long known in many parts of Aſia and Europe 
as well as in Barbary, and has generally gone by the 
name of buying the ſmalk-pox. | | WY 

* A critical ſituation, too often to be met with, firſt put me 
upon trying this method. A gentleman who had loſt all his 
children except one ſon by the natural ſmall-pox, was determined 
to bave him inoculated. - He told me his intention, and defired 
I would 2 the mother and grandmother, &c. of its pro- 
— ut that was impoſſible. They were not to be per» 
ſuaded, and either could not get the better of their fears, or 
were determined againſt conviction. It was always a point with 
me not to perform the operation without the conſent of the 
2 concerned, I therefore adviſed the father, after giving 

is ſon à doſe or two of rhubarb, to go to a patient who had the 
{mall-pox of a good kind, to open two or three of the puſtules, 
taking up the matter with a little cotton, and as ſoon as he came 
home to take his ſon apart, and give his arm a, flight ſcratch 
vith a pin, afterwards to rub the'place well with the cotton, and 
take no farther notice of it. All this he punQually performed t 
and at the uſyal period the ſmall-pox made their appearance, 
which were of an exceeding good kind, and ſo mild as not to 
N the boy an hour to 2 bed. None of the other relations 
inew but the diſeaſe had come in the natural way, till the boy 


Fa well, 
1 5 The 
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The preſent method of inoculating in Britain is tg 
make two or three ſlanting inciſions in the arm, ſo 
ſuperficial as not to . pierce quite through the ſkin, 
with a lancet wet with freſh-matter taken from a ri 
puſtule ; afterwards the wounds are cloſed up, and left 
without any dreſſing. Some make ule of a lancet 
covered with the dry matter ; but this is lefs. certain, 

0 and ought never to be uſed unleſs where freſh matter 
BE _ cannot be obtained: when this is the caſe, the matter 


ought to be moiſtened by holding the lancet for ſome 
time in the ſteam of warm water“. BE 
Indeed if freſh matter be applied long enough 

to the ſkin, there is no occaſidn for any wound at 

all. Let a bit of thread, about half an inch long, 

wet with the matter, be immediately applied to the 

arm, midway between the ſhoulder and the elbow, 

and covered with a piece of the common - ſticking 

X plaſter, and kept on for eight or ten days. This 
will ſeldom fail to communicate the diſeaſe. We 
mention this method, becaule many people are 
afraid of a wound, and doubtleſs the more eaſily the 
operation can be performed, it has the greater chance 
to become general, Some people imagine, that 
the diſcharge from a wound leſſens the eruption; 
but there is no great ſtreſs to be laid upon this 
notion; beſides, deep wounds often ulcerate, and 
become troubleſome. ery.” 2 
We do not find that inoculation is at all conſidered 
as a medical operation in thoſe countries trom whence 
we learned it. In Turkey it is performed by the 
women, and in the Eaft Indies by the Brachmins ot 
prieſts, In this country the cuſtom is ſtill in 1s 
infancy ; we make no doubt, however, but it will 


; 
bl 7 * Mr. Txoncnin communicates this diſeaſe by a little bit of 
ö thread dipt in the matter, which he covers with a {mall bliſtering - 
plaſter. This method may no doubt be uſed with advantage 1 
| thoſe caſes where the patient is very much alarmed a the ſight of 
__- . poy cutting inſtrument. 4 | ſoon 
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ſoon become ſo familiar, that parents will think no 
more of inoculating their children, than at preſent 
they do of giving them a purge. r 
No ſet of men have it fo much in their power to 
render the practice of inoculation general as the 
clergy, the greateſt oppoſition to it ſtill ariſing | from 
ſome ſcruples of conicience, which they alone can 
remove, I would recommend it to them not only 
to endeavour to remove the religious ohjections 
which weak minds may have to this ſalutary prac- 
tice, but to enjoin it as a duty, and to point out the 
danger of negleRing to make uſe of a mean Which 
Providence has put in our power, for ſaving the lives 
of our offspring. Surely ſuch parents-as wilfully neg- 
le& the means of ſaving their children's lives, are 
as guilty as thoſe who put them to death. I wiſh 
this matter were duly weighed. No one is more 
ready to make allowance for human weakneſs and 
religious prejudices z yet I cannot help recommend- 
ing it, in the warmeſt manner, to parents, to con- 
ſider how great an injury they do their children, by 
neglefting to give them this diſeaſe ia the early period 
0 If c 

The numerous advantages ariſing from the inotu- 
lation of the ſmall-pox have been pretty fully 
pointed out by the learned Dr. M* Kenzie, in his 
H.ſtory of Health“. To thoſe mentioned by the 

| Doctor 


* 


* « Many and great,” ſays this humane author, © are the dan- 
gers attending the natural infection, from all which the inoculation 
is quite ſcenre. The natural infection may invade weak or diſtem- 
pered bodies, by no means diſpoſed for its kindly reception. It 
may attack them at a ſeaſon of the year either violently hot or 
intenſely cold, It may be communicated from a ſort of ſmall-pox 
impregnated with the utmoſt virulence. It may lay hold upon 
people unexpectedly, when a dangerous fort is imprudeutly im- 
ported into a maritime place. It may ſurpriſe us ſoon after 
exceſſes committed in luxury, intemperance, or lewdneſs. It may 
Ekewiſe ſeize on the innocent after indiſpenſably watchings, hard 
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Doctor we ſhall only add, that ſuch as have not had 
the ſmall-pox in the early period of life are_nat 
only rendered unhappy, but likewiſe in a_ great 

eaſure unfit for ſuſtaining many of the moſt. ue. 
ful and important offices. Few people would chuſe 
even to hire a ſervant who had not had the ſmall 
pox, far leſs to purchaſe a ſlave, who had the chance 
of dying of this diſeaſe. How could a phyſician or 
a ſurgeon, who had never had the ſmall-pox himſelf, 
attend others under that malady? How deplorable 
is the ſituation of females, who arrive at mature age 
without having had the 'ſmall-pox ! A woman with 
child ſeldom ſurvives this diſeaſe: and if an infant 
happen to be ſeized with the ſmall-pox upon the 


% 


labour or neceſſary journies, And is it a trivial advantage, that 
all theſe unhappy circumſtances can be prevented by inoculation? 
By inoculation numbers are ſaved from deformity as well as from 
death. In the natural ſmall-pox, how often are the fineſt features, 
and the moſt beautiful complexions, miſerably disfigured? Whereas 
inoculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or ſcars, even where the 
number of puſtules on the face has been very conſiderable, and 
the ſymptoms by no means favourable. And many other grievous 
complaints that are frequently ſubſequent to he natural fort, 
ſeldom follow the artificial. Does not inoculation alſo prevent 
thoſe inexpreſſible terrors that perpetually haraſs perſons who'ne+ 
ver had this diſeaſe, inſomuch that when the ſmall-pox is epide- 
mical, entire villages are, depopulated, markets ruined, and the 
face of diſtreſs ſpread over the whole country? From this terror 
it ariſes, that juſtice is frequently poſtponed, or 1 at 
ſieſſions or allles where the ſinall-pox rages. Witneſſes and 
Juries dare not appear; atid by reaſon of the neceſſary abſence of 
ſome gentlemen, our honourable and uſeſul judges are not at- 
tended with that reverence and ſplendour due to their office and 
merit, Does not inoculation, in like manner, prevent our brave 
ſailors from being ſeized with this diſtemper on ſhipboard, where 
they muſt quickly ſpread the infection among fuch of the crew 
who never had jt before, and where they have ſcarce any chance 
to eſcape, being half ſtifled with the rr ge of their cabins, 
but very indifferently nurſed ? Laſtly, with regard to the ſoldery, 
the miſeries attending theſe poor creatures, when attacked 
the ſmall-pox on a march, are inconceivable, without attendance, 
without lodgings, without any accommodation; ſo that one of three 
aommonly periſhes.“ ; | ; 0 FE 
mother 
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mother's breaſt, ho has not had the diſeaſe herſelf, 
the ſcene muſt be diftrefling ! If ſhe continue to ſuckle 
the child, it is at the peril of her own life; and if ſhe 
wean it, in all probability it will periſh. How often 
is the affectionate mother forced to leave her houſe, 
and abandon her children, at the very time when her 
care is moſt neceſlary ? Yet, ſhould parental affec- 
tion get the better” of her fears, the conſequences 
would often prove fatal. I have known the tender 
mother and her fucking infant laid in the ſame grave, 
both untimely victims to this dreadful malady. But 
theſe are ſcenes roo ſhocking even to mention. 
Let parents who run away with their children to 
avoid the ſmall-pox, or who refuſe to inoculate 
them in infancy, conſider to what deplorable ſitu- 
2 they may be reduced by this miſtaken tender - 
nels! TY 8 


As the ſmall-pox is now become an epidemical dif- © 


eaſe in moſt parts of the known world, no other 
choice remains but to render the malady as mild as 
poſſible. This is the only manner of extirpation now 
left in our power; and though it may ſeem paradoxi- 
cal, the artificial method of communicating the diſraſe, 
could it be rendered univerſal, would amount to 
nearly the ſame thing as rooting it out, It is a mat- 
ter of ſmall conſequence, whether a diſeaſe be en- 
tirely extirpated, or rendered ſo mild as neither to 
deſtroy life nor hurt the conſtitution ; but that this 
may be done by inoculation, does not now admit of a 
doubt. The numbers who die under inoculation 
hardly deſerve to be named. In the natural way, 
one in four or five generally dies; but by inoculation 
not one of a thouſand, Nay, ſome can boatt of hav- 
ng inoculated ten thouſand without the loſs of a ſin- 
le patient, Finke | 
| have often wiſhed to ſee ſome plan eſtabliſhed 
or rendering this ſalutary practice univerſal ; but am 
rad I ſhall never be ſo happy. The * in- 
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deed are many; yet the thing is by no means imptio- 
ticable. The aim is great: no leis than ſaving the 
lives of ont fourth part of mankind. What ought not 
to be artempred in order to aecomplith ſo deſirable an 
end? nt v2 ne 

The firſt ſtep towards rendering the practice univet 
ſal, muſt be to remove the religious prejudices againſt. 
it: This, as already obſerved, can only be done by 
the clergy. They muſt not only recommend it'asa 
duty to others, but likewiſe practiſe it on their owh 
children. Example will ever have more influence 
than precept. 

The next thing requiſite is to put it in the power 
of all. For this purpoſe we would recommend it 
to the Faculty to inoculate the children of the 
gratir, It is hard that fo uſefdl a part of mankind 
| ſhould, by their poverty, be excluded from ſuch x 

benefit: | j n 

Should this fail, it is ſurely in the power of any 
State to render the practice genera), at leaſt as far 
us their dominion extends, We do not mean that it 
oupht to be enforced by a law. The beſt way to 
promote it would be to employ a ſufficient number 
vf operators at the public expence to inocvlate the 
children of the poor. This would only be neceſ. 
fary till the practice became general; afterwards 
cuſtom, the ſtrongeſt of all laws, would oblige every 
individual to inoculate his children to prevent re 
flections. OH boa ks | 

It may be objeRted to this ſcheme, that the poot 
Would refuſe to employ the moculators : this difficulty | 
is taſily removed. A ſmall premium to enable mo- 
thers to attend their children while under the diſeaſe, 
would be a ſufficient inducement, beſides, the ſuccel 
attending the operation would ſoon baniſh all objet: 
tions to it. Even conſiderations of profit would in. 
duce the poor to embrace this plan. They oftei 
bring up their children to the age of ten or _ 

? a 
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and when they come to be uſeful, they are ſnatched . 
away b, this malady, to the greatloſs of their parents, 
and dctriment of the public. _ 4. 0 
The Bri:iſh legiſlature has of late years ſhewn great 
attention to the preſervation of 'infant-lives,” by ſup- 
porting the toundling-hoſpiral, &c. But we will yen- 
ture to fay, if one-tenth part of the ſums laid out in 
ſupporting that inſtitution, had been beſtowed towards 
promoting the practice of inoculation of the ſmall- 
pox among the poor, that not 'only more uſeful lives 
had been ſaved, but the practice ere now, © ren- 
dered quite univerſal in this iſland, It is not to. 
be imagined what effect example and a little money 
will have upon the poor; yet, it left to themſelves 
they would go on for ever in the old way, without 
thinking of any improvement. We only mean 
this as a hint to the humane and public-ſpirited, 
Should ſuch a ſcheme be approved, a proper plan 
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any might ealily be laid down for the execution of 
far it, | 2 

* But as public plans are very difficult to bring 
y to about, and often, by the ſelfiſh views and miſcon- 
62 duct of thoſe entruſted with the execution of them, 
the fail of anfwering the noble purpoſes for which they 


were deſigned ; we ſhall therefore point out ſome 


ards other method by which the benefits of iboculation may 
yer be extended to the poor. | | 
__ There is no doubt but inoculators will daily be- 


come more numerous. We would therefore have 


poor every pariſh in Britain to allow one of them a ſmall _ 
-ulty annual falary for inoculating all the children of 
* the pariſh at a proper age. This might be done 
eaſe, at a very trifling expence, and it woyld enable 


every one to enjoy the benefit of this ſalutary in- 
vention, a | 
Two things chiefly operate to preyent the progreſs 
of inoculation, The one is a wiſh to put the evil day 
a far off as poſſible, I his as a principle in our na- 
| ture 
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ture ; and as inoculation ſeems rather to be antiei. 
ing a future evil, it is no wonder mankind are 
averſe to it, But this objection is ſufficiently anſwered 
dy the ſucceſs, Who in his ſenſes would not prefer 
lefſer evil to-day to a greater to-morrow, provided 
they were equally certain ? 3 
The other obſtacle is the fear of reflection 
This has a very great weight with the bulk of 
mankind. Should the child die, they think the 
world would blame them. This they cannot bear, 
Here lies the difficulty; and, till that be removed, 

- inoculation will make but ſmall progreſs. Nothing 
however can remove it but cuſtom. Make the 
practice faſhionable, and all objections will ſoon 
vaniſh, It is faſhion alone that has led the mu. 
titude ſince the beginning of the world, and will 
lead them to the end, We muſt therefore call upon 
the more enlightened part of mankind to ſet 3 
pattern to the reſt. Their example, though it may 
for ſome time meet with oppoſition, will at length 


vail, | a3 
I am aware of an objection to this practice from 
the expence with which it may be attended; this 
is caſily obviated. We do not mean that every 
pariſh ought to employ a Sutton or a Dimſdale as 
incoculators. Theſe have by their ſucceſs already 
recommended themſelves to crowned heads, and 
are beyond the vulgar reach ; but have not others 
an equal chance to ſucceed ? They certainly have, 
Let them make the ſame trial, and. the difficulnes 
will ſoon vaniſh. There is not a pariſh, and hardly 
a village in Britain, deſtitute of ſome perſon who cat 
bleed. But this is a far more difficult operation, and 
requires beth more fkill and dexterity than iocty 
ation. | | | Sy 
The perſons to whom we would chiefly recom» 
mend the performance of this operation are W 
clergy. Moſt of them know ſomething of 158 
3 | bine; 
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cine, Almoſt all of them bleed, and can order 4 
purge, which are | all the qualifications neceſſary 
for the practice of inoculation, The prieſts among 
the leſs enlightened Indians perform this office, and 


ided WW why ſhould a Chriſtian teacher think himſelf above 
5 it? Surely the bodies of men, as well as their ſouls, 
ons, merit a part of the paſtor's care ; at leaſt the greateſt, 
oof WI Teacher who ever appeared among men, ſeems to 
the have thought ſo. CE 92 . 
dent. Should all other methods fail, we would re- 
ved, WI commend it to parents to perform the operation 
hing themſelves, Let them take any method of com- 
the municating the diſeaſe they pleaſe; provided 'the _ 
ſoon Wl ſubjects be healthy, and of a proper age they 
mul- will ſeldom fail to ſucceed to their wiſh. I have 
will known many inſtances even of mothers performing. 
ypon the operation, and never ſo much as heard of one 
et 3 bad conſequence. A planter in one of the Welt 
may India iſlands is ſaid to have inoculated, with his 
ngth own hand, in one year, three hundred of his ſlaves, 
who, notwithſtanding the warmth of the climate, 
from and other unfavourable circumſtances, all did well. 
this Common mechanics have often, to my know- 
very ledge,» performed the operation with as good ſuc- 
le as ceſs as phyſicians. We do not however mean to 
eady diſcourage thoſe who have it in their power, from 
and employing people of ſkill to inoculate their chil- 


dren, and attend them while under the diſeaſe ;* 
but only to ſhew, that where ſuch cannot be had, 
the operation ought not upon that account to be 


ardly neglected. ps > 

| Inſtead of multiplying arguments to recommend 
, and this practice, I ſhall juſt beg leave to mention the 
ocuj· method which I took with my on ſon, then an only 


child, After giving him two gentle purges, I ordered 
the nurſe to take a bit of thread which had been pre- 
viouſly wet with freſh matter from a pock, and to lay 
upon his arm, covering it with a piece of ſticking- 
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plaſter. This remained on fix or ſeven days, till it 
was rubbed off by accident. At the uſual time the 
gl yos: made their appearance, and were excerd- 
ingly favourable, . Surely this, which is all that is 
. generally neceſſary, may be done without any ſkill in 
medicine, . 

We have been the more full on this ſubject be. 
cauſe the benefits of inoculation cannot be extended 
to ſociety by any other means than making the 
practice general. While it is confined to a few, 
it muſt prove hurtful to the whole. By means of 
it the contagion is ſpread, and is communicated 10 
many who might otherwiſe never have had the dif- 
eaſe. Accordingly it is found that nearly the ſame | 
number die of the ſmall-· pox now as before inocula« 
tion was introduced; and this important diſcovery, 
by which alone more lives might be ſaved than by all 
the endeavours of the Faculty, is in a great meaſure 
loſt by its benefits not being extended to the whole 
community ®, _. , | „ 

The ſpring and autumn have been uſually reckoned 
the moſt proper ſeaſons for inoculation, on account 
of the weather being then moſt temperate z, hut it 
ought to be conſidered that theſe are gel the 
moſt unhealthy ſeaſons of the whole ye Vo- 
doubredly the beſt preparation for the diſeaſe is a 
Previous good ſtate of health. I have always obſerve 
ed that children in particular are more ſickly towards 
the end of ſpring and autumn than at any other time 
of the year. On this account, as well as for the ad- 
vantage of cool air, I would propoſe winter as the 
moſt proper ſeaſon for inoculation ; though, on every 
2 conſideration, the ſpring would ſeem to be pre- 
crable. 
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* By a well-laid plan for extending inoculation, more Ie 
might be ſaved at a ſmall expence, than are at preſent p 
by all the hoſpitals in England, which coſt the public ſuch 8 
imazing ſum. | 0 Tru 
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he moſt proper age for inoculation is between threg 
and five. Many approve of ĩnoculating on the breaſt 
and where no circumſtances forbid this practice, Þ 
have no objcction to it, Children, however, are more - 
liable to convulſions at this time than afterwards; be- 
ſides, the anxiety of the mother or nurſe, ſhould the 
child be in danger, would not fail to heighten jr hy 
ſpoiling the milk. | as. 
Children who have conſtitutional diſeaſes, muſt 
nevertheleſs - be - inoculated, It will often mend 
the habit of body; but ought to be performed 
at a time when they are molt healthy. Accidental ' 
diſcales ſhould always be remoyed before inocula- 
tion. | 
Ic is generally thought neceſfary to regulate the diet 
for ſome time before the diſeaſe be commuynieated, 


In children, however, great alteration in diet is fel- 


dom neceſſary, their food being commonly of the 
moſt ſimple and wholeſome kind, as milk, water pap, 


weak broths, bread, light pudding, mild roots, and 
white meats. | | 


But children who have been accuſtomed to à ric 
diet, who are of a groſs habit, or abound with b 
humours, ought to be put upon a ſpare diet before 
they are inoculated. Their food ſhould be of a Jight 
cooling nature, and their drink whey, butter- milk, 
and ſuch like. | 9 

We would recommend no other medicinal pre- 
paration but two or three mild purges, which ought 
to be ſuited to the age and ſtrength of the pa- 
tient. The ſucceſs of inoculators does not depend 
on the preparatjon of their patients, but on their 
management of them while under the diſeaſe, Their 
conſtant care js to keep them cool, and their bodies 
gently open, by which means the fever is ke 
low, and the gruption greatly leſſened, The dan- 
gT 1s ſeldom great when the puſtules are few; and 
kigir number is generally in proportion to the oy 
nie 


| which precedes and attends the eruption. Hees the 
chief ſecret of inoculation conſiſts in regulating the 
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low by the methods mentioned above. 


— 
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the fame as. under the natural ſmall-pox,” The pa- 
tient muſt be kept cool, his diet ſhould be" light, 


the natural ſmall:pox. Purging is not leg ne- 
ceſfary after the ſmall - pox by inoculation than in 
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eruptive fever, which generally may be kept ſufficiently 
The regimen during the diſeaſe is in all reſpects 


and his drink weak and diluting, &c. Should auß 
bad ſymptoms appear, which is ſeldom the caſe, 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as directed in 


the natural way, and ought by no means to be 
neglected. ' Souls * 


1 


—— * 
— — ——_— 


finity to that diſeaſe. They bath came from the ſame 
quarter of the world, are both infectious, and ſeldom 
attack the ſame perſon more than once. The meaſles*” 
are moſt common in the ſpring ſeaſon, and generally 
diſappear in ſummer. The diſeaſe itſelf, when pro- 
perly managed, ſeldom proves fatal; but its conſe- 
quences are often very troubleſome. | | 
_- CAUSE.-—- This diſeaſe, like the ſmall-pox, pro- 
ceeds from infection, and is more or leſs dangerous 
according to the conſtitution of the patient, the ſeaſon + 
of the year, the climate, &c. | 


vers, are preceded by alternate fits of heat and 
©" cold, with ſick neſs, and loſs of appetite, The 
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OF THE MEASLES... 


HE meaſles appeared in Europe about the ſame" 
time with the ſmall-pox, and have a' great af. 


SYMPTOMS.——The meaſles, like other fe- 


drowſineſs, mY 4 running at the noſe. 


greeniſh ; they complain of an itching of the ſkin, - 


OF THE MEASLES. . 
white, but generally ; There: is a 
wag. x. 1 bead and . þ 


times indeed the D eee 
eruption has appeated. There is an inflammation 
and heat in the © eyes, . accompanied, with a defluxion 
ey heya wa bag ay ſenſation, 
without pain. 

. 0 00 
ins af his 


the eruption. The ; 3 in children are e commonly 


and are remarkably peeviſh. Bleeding at * noſe 
is common, both before and in the progreſs of 1 
diſeſe. 
About the fourth 4 ſmall lt Per, A 

flea-bites, appear, firſt = 
the breaſt, and OO 2 on —— extremities.2. 

may be diſtinguiſhed from the, ſmall- | by their 
ſcarcely riſing above the ſkin. The cough, 


and difficulty of breathing, inſtead of being re- 
moved by he eruption, as in the aal 9 
rather nc; but the vomit] ceaſes. 


About the ſixth or ſeventh hey. om the time 2 0 
ſickening, the meafles begin to turn 
face, and afterwards upon the body z fo that | 
ninth day they enticely, diſappear. "The fever, how- 
ever, and difficulty. of breathing, often continue, 
eſpecially if the patient has been kept upon too hot 

a regimen, Petechiz, or purple ſpots, may. like- | 
Wiſe be occaſioned by this error. 

A violent looſeneſs ſometimes ſucceeds the meaſles ; 
*. which caſe the patients lifs is in imminent 


manger, 
Such as die of the meaſles generally expire about 
e ninth day from the invaſion, and are commonly 
e 
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carried off by 4 


of ſwallowing. - Purple or black ſpots . appearing 
When 


euaſe, there is reaſon to ſuſpett an Ea con 


Peripneumony, or inftümmation d 
the lungs. An 


The — Hmproms! are a modern 
Jooſeneſs, a moiſt ſkin, and * Fe of 
urine, | t:h 

When the eruption ſuddenty. falls wi Fey ith 
patient is ſeized with a delitium, he is in the greatef 
danger. If the meaſles turn too ſoon of a pale 0 
Jour, it is an unfavourable ſymptom, as areal 
great weakneſs, vomiting: reſtlefineſs, and difficuly 


among the meaſles are very unfavourable. 
-a continual cough, with hoarſeneſs, ſueceeds che di 


"ſumption of the lungss. 

Our buſineſs in this diſeaſe is to ſlit Nature, y 
— cordials, in „ out the eruption, i 
fforts be 00 languid; but when they are to 
violent they muſt be reſtrained by evacuations; and 
cool diluting liquors, &e. We ought likewiſe 9 
endeavour to appeaſe the moſt urgent ſymptoms, 
as the cough, re leſſneſs, and difficulty F breat- 


1 
. "REGIMEN. ——The 620 regimen is nee 
here as well as in the ſmall-pox. The food tho w 
be light, and 95 drink diluting. Acids howert! 
do not anſwer ſo well in the meaſles as in tht 
ſmall-pox, as they tend to exaſperate the cough. 
Small- beer likewiſe, though a good drink in de 
ſmall-pox, is here improper. The moſt ſuftabe 
liquors are decoctions of liquorice with marſh-mit 
low roots and ſarſaparilla, infuſions of linſeed or d 
the flowers of elder, balm-tea, clarified whey, bare. 
water, and ſuch like. Theſe, if the patient be ci. 
tive, may be ſweetened with honey; or if that 
diſagree with the ſtomach, a little ons mj oc. 
N don y 9 to them. WE * Mat 
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OF THE MEASLES. 243 
- MEDICINE, — meaſles being an inflamma 
tory. diſeaſe, without any critical diſcharge. of 1 7 8 
a5 in the ſmall-pox, bleeding is commonly neceſſary, 
eſpecially W the I runs high, with difficulty 
ot breathing, and es of the breaſt... But 
if eb Roa be 25 a mild kind, bleeding, may be 
omitte 

Bathing the feet and legs frequently i in fukewatn 
water — tends to abate the violence of the ys 
and to promote the eruption. | 

The patient is often greatly relieved by vorniti 
When there is a\ tendency. this way, it ought to 
protected, by n lukewarm water, ,or weak 4. 


"When 3-55 < cough i is very Wali with dryneſs 


- a 8 C5-"FY 
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„ by of the throat, and difficulty of breathing, the patient 
n, i may hold his head over the ſteam of Warm Waters and 
"£00 draw the ſteam into his lungs. 

and He may likewiſe lick a little REGAL and ſugars 
le p candy pounded together; or take now and then a 
om, 2 of the oil of ſweet almonds, with ſugar-candy 
eath- ifolved in it. Theſe will ſoften te, throat, and a 


lieve the tickling cough. 
If at the turn of - diſeaſe the fever atfames es 
vigour, and there appears great danger of ſu 
tion, the patient muſt be bled according to his ſtren 
— blictering-plaſters applied, with a view to prevent 
the load from being thrown on the lungs, w eres if \ 
an inflammation ſhould fix itſelf, the patient's life 


will be in imminent * 1 

In caſe the meafles Id ſuddenly diſappeat, 
will be neceſſary to purſue the ſame method 88 
we have recommended when the ſmall- pox recede. 
The patient muſt be ſupported with wine and cor- 
dials, Bliſtering-plaſters muſt be applied to the 
a £ do not know a — b 


neoeſſaty 
thas in the meaſles, e when the fever runs high: iu this 
caſe I have always ny it 15 * the patient, 


R2 | legs 
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; and arms; and the body rubbed all over with 
Wim flannels. Warm poultices may likewiſe ve aps 
ole 175 er back pk ＋ the — 
ts appear 1 
del 1 de ſharpened with ſpirits of Vitriol; 
and if che puttid ſymptoms increaſe, the Petuvian 
rk muſt be adminiſtered. in the ſame manner a 
ireed in the ſmall· bg. 
Opiates are ſometimes „but would never 
be given except in caſes of extreme reſtleſſneſs, a 
violent Iooſenefs, or when the — very trouble. 
; fome, For children, the poppies is ſuffici- 
ent. A tea. ſpoonful or two: dof, 795 occaſionally 
given, according to the Paticnt's age, or the Violenet 
of che ſymptoms. - 
After the meaſles are gone off, KA; 
to be purged. This may be cond in the 
manner as directed in the 2 (itill [© SIR 
If a violent looſeneſs fi s the meaſles,” it may 
de checked by taking for fone dns a gentle doſe of 
rhubarb in the morning, and an opiate over night; 
but if theſe do not remove it, bireding? will ſeldom 
fail to have that effect. | It; 
Patients recovering after the dmesg; ould be 
careful what they eat or drink. Their food for forie 
time ought to be light, and in ſmall quantities, and 
their drink diluting, and rather of an m- 
ture, as butter-miſk, whey, and ſuch Hi 
ought alſo to beware of expoling themſelies too 
ſoon to the cold air, -leſt a ring catarth, 
3 or a conſumption of the lungs, ſhould 
enſue | 
Should a cough, with difficulty of breaching) an 
other ſymproms of a conſumption, remain after ie 
| "meaſles, * ſmall quantities of blood may be 0 
| quently let at proper intervals, as the patient 
i ſtrength and conſtitution will permit. He ought! hke- 
| wiſe to drink aſſes milk, to remove to'a' free 7 
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jo a large town and to ride daily on horſeback, He 
muſt keep Cloſe tos diet conſiſting of milk and v 
getables ;, and laſtiy, if theſe do not ſuecemd, let hm 
moe Warmer climate „ 
4 44000 es of - .ngif nur ei 45 
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The beendet fever. 1% called. from the 5 8 


E 


co 
the patient's ſkin, which appears, as if it: were tinged 
with red 'wine? «It happens at any ſesſon of the 
„but is ..moſt, common towards: the end of 


lies; - children and young perſous ane mad ſubye 


to it. 10% bY 

Ir begins Ike other fevers, with. elde and U. 
vering, - without any violent ſickneſs. Afterwards 
the ſkin is covered with red ſpots, which are broad- 
er, more florid, and, leſs uniform than the meaſles, 
They continue- two or: three days, and then 4 
pear ; after which the , or ſcarf- n 
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» Attempts have been made to communicate the 3 9 
well as the mall-pox. by inoculation, and we make no doubt but 
n time the practice may ſuceged. Dr. Home of Edinburgh ſays, 
be communicated the diſeaſe by the blood. Others have tried this 
method, and have not found it ſucceed:+ Some think the difeafe 
would be more certainly communicated by rubbing the ſkip of a 
patient who has the meaſles with cotton, and afterwards applying 
the cotton to a, wound as in the ſmall-pox ; while others recom- 
mend a bit of flannel which had been applied to the patient's 
ſkin, all the time of the diſcaſe; to be afterwards laid upon the 
um or leg of che perſon to whom the infection is to be communi- 
cated, There is no doubt but this diſcaſe, as yel as the Ee. 
may be communicated , Various = ; the mos probabl e, how- 
erer, is either from cotton ru Pals; in, as mentioned 
above, or by introducing Thale — the dle that humour which diſ- 
- from the eyes of the patient-into the blood. It is agreed-on 

all hands, that ſuch patients s as have horn 2 noculated had the diſ- 
= very mildly ; we therefore wiſh t mga] were more gene- 
nl, as the meaſles have of late become very fatal. 
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* ſummer; at which time it often ſeizes, whole, fam. 
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There is ſeldom any occaſion for medicige in ti 
_ diſeaſe; The patient ought however to keep within 
doors, to; abſtain from fleſh, ' ſtrong liquors,: and cor. 
dials, and to drink freely of cool diluting liquors, 
Tf the fever runs high, the body muſt be kept gently 
open, y emollient clyſters, or -ſmall doſes: of nine 
and rhubarb. A ſcruple of the former, with five | 
grains of the latter, may be taken thrice a. day, x 
oftener, if neceſſary,” ©. (Maw AH enn 9H) ver 
Children and young perſons àre ſometimes ſeized © 
at the beginning of this'diſeaſe with a kind of ſtob Wl © © 
and epileptic fits. In this caſe the feet and legs gen 
ſhould be bathed in warm water, a large- bliſtering: m 
plaſter applied to the neck, and a doſe of the ſyrup 
of poppies given every night till the patient te. 
covers “. — * 4 i 3 34.8 FIG tuner 
Tanze ſcarlet fever however is not always of ſo mild 
nature. It is ſometimes attended with putrid or ms 
lignant ſymptoms,” in which caſe it is always dun- 
gerous. In the malignant ſcarlet fever the patient i 
not only affe ed with coldneſs and ſhivering, bu 
with languvr, ſickneſs, and great oppreſſion; 10 
theſe ſucceed: exceſſive heat, nauſea, and vomiting, 
with a ſoreneſs of the throat; the pulſe is extremely 
quick, but ſmall and depreſſed; the breathing it- 
quent and Jaborjous ; the ſkin hot, but not quite 
dry; the tongue moiſt, and covered with a wu 
mucus; the tonſils inflamed and ulcerated. When 
the eruption appears, it brings no relief: on the con. 
trary, the ſymptoms — grow worſe, and fre 
ones come on, as purging, delirium, &c. 


When this diſeaſe is miſtaken for a ſimple in 
flammation, and treated with repeated bleeding 
purging and cooling medicines, it generally proves 
fatal. The only medicines that can be d 

on in this caſe are cordials and aptiſeptics as de 


» Sydenham, 9 
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Peruvian.” bark, wine, ſnakę· root, and the like. 
The treatment muſt, he in, general ſimilat to that « 
the putrid fever, or of the malignant ulcerous ſore 
throat“... u ?Þ „ Ait n 214 0h» 
ene em zi Hor t ieee 
of TE BIious FRE. 

When a coptinual, remitting, ot intermitting fe- 
ver is accompanied with a0 frequent or Eopions eva- 
cuation of bile; either by *' vomit or ſtool, the feve# 
is denominated” bilious. In Britain the bilious fever 
generally makes its appearance about the end of ſans = 
mer, and ceaſes towards the approach of winter. It 
is moſt frequent and fatal in warm countries, 
eſpecially where the ſoil'is marſhy, and when great 
rains are ſucceeded * heats. Perſons who 
work without doors, lie in camps, or Who are ex- 
poſed to the night air, are moſt liable to this kind of 
fever. f nine ones TC 1 SILENT as 
If thete are ſymptoms of inflammation at the 
beginning of this fever, it will | be ' neceſſary to 
bleed, and to put the patient upon the *cool di- 
luting regimen recommended in the inflammatory 
fever, The faline draught may likewiſe be fre- 
quently adminiſtered, and the patient's body kept 
dpen by <lyſters or mild purgarives. But if the fever 
ſhould remir or intermit,, bleeding will ſeldom be ne- 
ceſſary. In this caſe a vomit may be adminiſtered, 
and, if the body be bound, a gentle purge; after 
which the Peruvian bark will generally complete the * 


Cure, | , G y a 


- 
= 
« 
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In che year 1 during winter, a very bad ſpecies of this 
ſerer 43 in E kaburgb It raged chiefly amo 

le. The eruption was generally accompanied with a quin- 
wh and the inflatamatory ſymptoms were ſo blended with others 
2 putrid nature, as to render the treatment of the diſeaſe very 
difficult, Many of the patients, towards the decline of the fever, 
were afflicted with large ſwellings of the ſubmaxillary glands, and 
bot a few had a ſuppuration * one or both cars. . : 
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A1 Of THR PRYMPEICAS; 
| be ſupported 


5 him, three or four times a-day, a table.ſpoonful 
| wag 


"Tn Giſe ef à violent looſerieſs;” the patient ol 
with chicken ' broth; jellies of hart. 
horn, and the ke; and he way uſe the whity ts 
collion for his ordinary drink *, If a bloody fur 
ſhould accompany this fever, it muſt be treated in 
= manner recommended under the article Nye 
en e heat, and the patient dee 
er ene, Jn evacuation may be promoted by giv- 


$2270 omn» » wm» 


indererus's ſpirit + mixed in a cop. his ord- 


drink. 

ow « 6 UM —.j— be attended with the 7 nervous 
malignant, or putrid ſymptoms, which is forme 
times the caſe, the patient muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as directed under theſe diſeaſes. 

After this fever, proper care is neceſſary to pre- 
vent a relapſe. For this purpoſe the patient, eſpe- 
cially towards the end of autumn, ought to continue 
the uſe of the Peruvian bark for ſome time after 
he is well, He ſhould likewiſe abſtain from al 
traſny roms new liquors, and every kind of aa 
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OF THE ERYSIPELAS, 2 $7, 
ANTHONY' FIRE. 


| a b, 
T HIS diſeaſe, which in ſome parts of Britain is I 
called tbe roſe, attacks perſons at any pw of fall ; 
lite, but is moſt common between the age © of thirty ery; 


» See Appendir, White Deepfion, 
+ See Arend, Spirit of Mindererut. 
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and forty; -Perfons of 2 fanguine or plethoric habit 
ate moſt liable to it. It often attacks young people; 
ant women; and ſuch as have once been 
afflicted with it are very liable to have it agtin! 
Sometimes it is a primary diſeaſe, and at other times 
only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. Every part 
of the body is liable to be attaeked by an erylipelas; 
but it moſt frequently ſeizes the legs or face, eſpe- 
cially the latter. It is moſt common in autumn, o 
when hot weather is ſucceeded. by cold and wet. 

CAUSES.——The eryſipelas may be octaſioned 
by violent paſſions or affections of the mind; as 
fear, anger, &c. When the body has been heated 
to a great degree, and is immediately expoſed to 
the cold air, fo that the perſpiration is ſuddenly 
checked, an eryſipelas will often enſue“ . It may 
alſo be occaſioned by drinking to exceſs, by continu- 
ing too long in a warm bath, or by any thing that 
overheats the blood. If any of the natural evacua- 
tions be obſtructed, or in too ſmall quantity, it may 
cauſe an The ſame effect will follow from 
the ſtoppage of artificial evacuations; as iſſues, 
ſetons, or the like. | | | i 

SYMPTOMS.,—£— The eryſipelas attacks with 
ſhivering, thirſt, loſs of ſtrength, pain in the head 
and back, heat, reſtleſſneſs, and a quick pulſe; to 
which may be added vomiting, and ſometimes 2 
delirium. On the fecond, third, or fourth day, 
the part ſwells, becomes red, and ſmall puſtules aps» 
pear ; at which time the fever generally abates. 


* The coun le in many parts of Britain call this diſeaſe 
a Maß, and — 5 roeeeds from foul air, or ill wind, as 
they term it. e truth is, they often Jie down to reſt them, 
when warm and fatigued, upon the damp ground, where they 
fall aſleep, and lie ſo long as to catch cold, which occaſions the 
erylipelas, This diſeaſe may indeed proceed from other cauſes, 
ut we may venture to ſay, that nine times out of ten it is occa- 


don by cold caught after the body has been greatly heated or 
fatigued, | : 
When "2 
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% OF: THE ERYSIPELAS;\ 


When the ery ſipelas ſeizes the foot, the parts chu 
tiguous ſwell, the {kin ſhines; and, if the pain be 
violent, it will aſcend th de leg, and nee bear 


be taiched. 2 2 d 7368 


When it attacks the face, it ſwells; pan 
and the ſkin is covered with ſmall — — 
with clear water, One or both ey | 
cloſed with a ſwelling and there. + is rh "difficulty of 
breathing. If the mouth and noftrils be very rn 
and the patient drowſy, there is reaſon o ſuſpect an 


inflammation of the brain. 


If the eryſipelas affeQs the breaſt; it ſwells/ and 


benen exceedingly hard, with great pain, and is 
apt to ſuppurate. There is a violent pain in the 
arm · pit on the (ide affected, where an abſceſs. » 
often formed. 

If in a day or two the ſwelling ſubſides, the heat 
and pain abate, the colour of the part turns yellow, 
and the cuticle breaks and falls off in waren the 


dang is over. 


When the eryſipelas is large, down; nnd affect 5 
very ſenſible part of the body, the danger is great. 
If the red colour changes into a livid or black, it 
will end in a mortification. Sometimes tie inflam- 
mation cannot be diſcuſſed, but comes to a ſupp 
ration in which caſe fiſtulas, a gangrene, or mortl- 
fication, often enſue, 1 
Such as die of this diſeaſe are n carried 
off by the fever, which is attended with difficulty 
of 8 and ſometimes with a delirium and 
eat drowſineſs. They generally die about the 
eventh or eighth day. 
' REGIMEN.,——1n the eryſipelas the patient 
muſt neither be kept too hot nor too cold, as either 
of theſe extremes will tend to make it retreat, W 


is always to be guarded againſt. When the diſeaſe 


h mild, it will be ſufficient to keep the N within 
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doors. without confining him to his bed, and to pros 
mote the perſpiration by diluting liquors, &. 


The diet ought to be ſlender, and of ono 


cooling and: moiſtening — as 
nado, chicken or bariey 2 herbs 


and fruits, Sec. ayoiding —. fiſh, ſtrong drink, 
ſpices, pickles, and all — things that may heat 
KY inflame the blood; the drink may be, barley- 
water, an infuſion of eidereflowers, De whey, 
and ſuch like. 

. Bur if the pulſe be low; and the i ſank, the 
patient. muſt be ſup with negus, and other 
things of a cordial nature. His food may be ſago- 

oy, with a little wine, and nouriſhing broths, ta- 
＋ n in ſmall quantities, and often reprated. Great 
care, however, muſt be taken not to overheat him. 

MEDICINE. In this diſeaſe much miſchief 
is often done by medicine, eſpecially by external 
applications. People, when they ſee an inflamma- 
tion, immediately think that ſomething ought | to 
be applied to it. This indeed is neceſſary in large 
phlegmons; but in an eryſipelas the ſafer courſe is 
to apply nothing. Almoſt all ointments, ſalves, and 
plaſters, being of a greaſy nature, tend rather to ob- 
ſtruct and repel, than promote any diſcharge from 
the part. At the beginning of this diſeaſe it is 
neither ſafe to promote a ſuppuration, nor to repel 
the matter too quickly. The erylipelas in. — 
reſpects reſembles the gout, and is to be treated 
with the greateſt caution. Fine wool, or very ſoft 
flannel, are the ſafeſt applications to the part. Theſe 
not only defend it from the external air, but hike- 


wiſe promote the perſpiration,, which has a 
tendency to. carry off the —_ In Scotland che 
common people generally apply a meal cloth. to the 
parts affected, which is far fem be ing improper. 

It is common to bleed in t —— but this 
likewiſe requires caution. If however the * bo 
* . gn, 
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Jutely neceſſary. * ( 2244 5143 5a 
"Bathing che ſeed-and dogs Lrequently:in-lukewany 
water, when the diſeaſe attacks the face or brain, h 
an excellent effect. It tends to make-a'iderivation 
from the head, and ſeldom fails tb relieve:thei patient, 
When bathing proves ineffectual, poultices, or ſharp 
ſinapiſms, may de EB e 15 = =_ 
for the ſame purpoſe," 

In caſes where bleeding i is, e it is; eil 
ne to keep the body open. This may be e 
fected by emollient clyſters, or ſmall doſes es of nitre 
and rhubarb. Some indeed recommend very large 
doſes of nitre in the eryſipelas; but nitre ſeldom ſiu 
eaſy on the ſtomach when taken in large doſes, K 
is however one of the beſt medicines when the fever 
and inflammation run high. Half a drachm of it, 
with four or five grains of rhubarb, may be taken 

| in the patient's ordinary drink, four times: a day. 

When the eryſipelas leaves the extremities l 
Seiner ine head ſo as to occaſion a delirium or ſtu 
it is abſolutely neteſſaty to open the body. If cly 
and mild purgatives fail to have this effect, ſtronger 
ones muſt be given. Bliſtering plaſters muſt like. 
vile be applied to the neck, or behind the ears, and 
ſharp cataplaſms laid to the ſoles of the fert. 

Whien the inflammation cannot be diſcuſſed, and 
the part has a tendency to ulcerate, it will then be 
proper to promote ſuppuration, which may be done 

by the application of ripening poultices, wich aon, 

| warm fomentations, and ſuch like. 
Wden the black; Iirid, or blue colour uf ce pe 
ſhown a tendeney to mortification, the l 
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bark muſt be adminiſtered. It may be taken along 
with acids; as recommended, in the ſmall-pox, or 
in any other form more agreeable to the patient. 
It wut doc however, de trifled with, as the patients 
life is at ſtake. © A drachm may be On e Far 
hours, if the ſymptoms be 1 

dipped in warm camphorated ſpirits of wine, Na ** | 
tincture” of myrrh and-aloes, may-be applied to the 
part, and frequently renewed. It may likewiſe be 
per in this caſe to apply poultices of che bark, 
. part affeted: with 2 Kroog . | 
tion ot it. 

In what is * called Se ſrortatic eryhpelas 
which continues for a conſiderable time, it will only 
1 neceſſary to gentle laxatives, and ſuch things 
purify the | Ind or and promote the perſpiration. 
Thus, app the . has been checked by 
opening medicines, . the decoction of woods *-may 
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bi be drank, after which a | Opn of bitters will be 
kt proper. 

ever Such ts me ade bo fugenh t attacks of the ery- 

it, apelas ought carefully —— againſt all violent 
ken paſſions ; to abſtain ' n grad ag liquors, and all fat, 
Wk viſcid, and - highly-nouriſhing , 5 ug They: ſhould 
and likewiſ- take fufficienr 'exerciſe, carefully a 


the extremes of heat or cold. Theit food ſhould 
conſiſt chiefly. of milk, and ſuch fruits, herbs, and 
roots, as are of 'a cooling quality; and their drink 


47 


like- ought to be ſmall. beer, whey, butter · mille, and ſuch 

and like, They ſhould never ſuffer: themſelves to be long 
wm coſtive. If that cannot be prevented by ſuitable diet, 
and i will be proper to take frequently a gentle doſe of 
n be mubarb, cream af - tartar, the Wande de 2 4 


ome _ mild purgatize. . t 
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| OF THE BRAIN. 


"ES. is eite 2 inne diſeaſe; N 
only a ſymptom. of "tome other malady ; as the 
7 — eruptive, or ſpotted fevrr, &. 1; 
is very common, however, as a primary [diſeaſe in 
warm climates, and is moſt incident to perſons about 
the prime or vigour of life. The paſſionate, ie 
ſtudious, and thoſe whoſe nervous ſyſtem is "Ow 
in a high degree, are moſt liable to it. 57 
CAUSES. This diſcaſe is often Seen by 
zig watching, eſpecially when joined with, bam 
ſtudy: it may likewiſe proceed from hard drinking, 
anger, grief, or anxiety. It is often occaſioned by 
the ſtoppage of uſual evacuations; as the 
ch in men, the cuſtomary . diſcharges: of women, 
Such as 1 y expoſe themſelves to the 
hen of the ſun, pecially by — without _ 
in a hot ſeaſon, with — heads uncovered, are often 
ſuddenly ſeized with an inflammation of the bm 
ſo as to awake quite delirious. © When 
are imprudently uſed in an eryſipelas, an inflanims 
tion of the brain is ſometimes the conſequence, | 
may likewiſe be occaſioned by external injuries, # 
blows or bruiſes upon the head, &c. | 
SYMPTOMS.—— The ſymptoms which : uſualh 
precede a true inflammation of the brain are pul 
of the head, redneſs of the eyes, a violent fluſhing 
of the face, diſturbed ſleep, or a total want of l. 
gfeat dryneſs of the ſkin, coſtiveneſs, a retention 
urine, a ſmall dropping of blood from the noſe, ling: 
ing of the ears, and extreme ſenſibility of the n 


vous _ Whi 


When the inflammation. is formed, the ſy mptoms 
in general are ſimilar to thoſe of the inflam 

fever. The pulſe indeed is often weak, irregular, 
and erembling ; but ſometimes it is hard and con: 


: — 8 ＋ 
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pulſe is always ſoft and low; but when the inflam- 
mation only affects the integuments of the brain, viz, 
the dura and pia mater, it is hard. A remarkable 

uickneſs of hearing is a common ſymptom of thig 
diſeaſe 1 bur: that nana long. Another 
uſual ſymptom is a great throbbing or pulſation in 
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tongue is often black and dry, yet the patient ſeldom 
complains of thirſt, and even refuſes drink. The 
mind chiefly runs upon ſuch objects as have before 
made a deep impreſſion on it; and ſometimes, from 
a ſullen Glence, the patient becomes all of à ſudden 
quite ouẽ,q f rr OT. 

A conſtant trembling and ſtarting of the tendons 


of urine; a total want of ſleep; a conſtant ſpitting; 
a grinding of the teeth; which laſt may be con: 
ſidered as a Kind of convulſion. When a phrenitis 
ſucceeds an inflammation of the lungs, of the in- 
teſtines, or of the throat, &c. it is owing to a tranſ- 
lation of the diſeaſe from theſe parts ro the brain, 
and generally ptaves fatal, This ſhews the neceſſity 
of proper evacuations, and the danger of repellents 
in all inflammatory diteaſes. | 
The favourable ſymptoms are, a free perſpiration, 
2 copious diſcharge of blood from the noſe, the 
bleeding piles, a plentiful diſcharge of urine, which 
lets fall a copious ſediment. Sometimes the diſeaſe is 
carried off by a looſenels, and in women by an ex- 
collive flow of the menſes. IMO) 5: 
As this diſeaſe often proves fatal in a few days, 
t requires the molt ſpeedy applications. When jt 
5 prolonged, or jmpropefly treated, it ſometimes. 
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tracted; When the brain itſelf is inflamed, the 


the arteries | of the geek and temples. Though che 


is an unfavourable ſymptam, as are alſo a ſuppreſſion 


ends 
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ends in madneſs, or a kind of ſtupidity which 1008 
tinues for life, 

In the cure, two things are chiefly. to be attendel 
to, viz. to leſſen the quantity of blood in "the 
brain, and to retard the Eirculacion towards the 


head. 
* REGIMEN. — patient ought to be key 


acts the ſenſes, or difturbs the imagination, -it- 
creaſes the diſeaſe, Even too much light is hurt- 
ful ; for which reaſon the 2. wa” chamber ought 
he ſhould neither be 


kept too hot nor cold. It is not however neceſſary 


to exclude the company of an agreeable friend, 1 


this has a tendency to ſooth and quiet the mind. 
Neither ought the patient to be kept too much in 
the dark, leſt it ſhould occaſion a 3 ' melan- 
choly, which is too often the conſequence of this 
diſeaſe. — 

The patient muſt, as far as poſlible, be ſoothel 
and humoured in every thing. Contradiction will 
.rufflc his mind, and increaſe his malady. Even 
when he calls for things which are not to be ob- 
tained, or which might prove hurtful, he is not 
be poſitively denied them, but rather put off wich 
the promiſe of having them as ſoon as they cus be 
obtained, or by ſome other excuſe, A little af 
any thing that the mind is ſet upon, though 50t 
quite proper, will hurt the patient leſs than a pe- 
ſitive refuſal. In a word, whatever he was fond 0, 
or uſed to be delighted with, when in health, mi 
here be tried; as pleaſing ſtories, / ſoft, / mulic, 9 
whatever has a tendency to ſooth the paſſions an 
compoſe the mind. Boerhaave propoſes 
mechanical experiments for this purpoſe z, a8 48K 
ſoft noiſe of water diſtilling by dro — into a baſon, 
and the patient trying to reckon * c. A") 
* ſound, if low and continued, has a — 


„ noiſe, and every thing that 
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ency to _ ſleeps: and ee n. Walk 
ſer vice. | 

The aliment ought; to be light, ,enalitin — wont chiefly 
of farinaceous ſubſtances; as | 
gruel ſharpened with jelly of po or ue 
* ripe fruits coaſted or boiled, jellies; pre- 
lerves, Kc. The drink ſmall, diluting, and cool-. 
ing; as whey, barley- water, or decoctions of bar-- 
ly and tamarinds, which latter not only render the 
liquor mote palatable, but likewiſe more Rd 
as they are of an opening nature. 
MEDICINE.——-la' an inflammation of the 
brain, aothing more. certainly. relieves the patient 
than a free diſcharge of blood from the noſe. 
When this comes of its own accord, it is by no 
means to be ſtopped, but rather promoted, by ap- 


EYRE & 8% 3. 


8 


lan- plying cloths dipped in warm water to the part. 

this hen bleeding at the noſe does not happen ſponta- 

| neouſly, it may be provoked, by — a n 

hed or any other ſharp body up the noſtril. 

will Bleeding in the temporal arteries greatly relieves 

ven the head: but as this operation cannot always be 

ob- performed, we would recommend in its ſtead bleed- 

* ng in the jugular veins. When the patient's pulſe 

with WY ind ſpirits are fo low, that he cannot bear bleeding 

„be WY vith the lancer, leeches may be applied to the tem- 

of WH pits. Theſe not only draw off the blood more 

ö rridually, but by being applied nearer to the part 

 po- WY «feed, generally give more immediate relief, 

d aß A diſcharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal 

mij deins is likewiſe of great ſervice, and ought by all 

„ Of means to be promoted. If the patient has been 

; and Wieſt to the bleeding piles, and that diſcharge 

ven u been ſtopped, every method muſt be tried to 
z the tore it; as the application of leeches to the parts, 
oiſon, ing over the ſteams of warm water, ſharp cly- 


— 


es, or ſuppoſitories made of honey, aloes, and 
ek. ſalt. | 
S If 


AL 
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If the inflammation of the brain be occaſioned by 

the ſtoppage of evacuations either natural or artificial, 

as the menſes, iſſues, ſetons, or ſuch like, all means 

| — be uſed to reſtore them as ſoon as Pa 
to ſubſtitute others in their ſtead. 

The: patient's body muſt be kept open by Ale 
Jatiog dlyſters or ſmart purges ; and imall quantitiet 
of nitte ought: frequently to be mixed with his drin. 
Two ot three drachms, or more, if the caſe be 'dan- 
gerous, may be uled in the ſpace of eng; 
hours. 

T be head ſhould be 9 Frequently rubbed 
with vinegar and roſe-water. > Cloths dipped in this 
mixture may likewiſe be applied to the temples. The 
feet ought frequently to be bathed in luke-warm un. 
ter, and ſoft poultices of bread and milk may ug kept 
conſtantly applied to them. 

If the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, and does not yield 
to theſe: medicines, it will be neceſſary to 4 z 
PSII plaſter to the whole head. 


ts... As aa a . ” 


CHAP. XXVII. 


or THE OPHTHALMIA, or _ INFLAM- 
; MATION OF THE EXES. 


HIS diſeaſe may be occaſioned by externi 
injuries; as blows, burns, bruiſes, and ide 

like, It may likewiſe proceed from duſt, quick 
lime, or other ſubſtances, getting into the. eyes. el 
is often cauſed by the ſtoppage of cuſtomaty eis gg a 
cuations; as the healing of old ſores, drying up © ers 
- iſſues, the ſuppieſling of gentle morning (weats, E mg 
of the ſweating of the feet, &c, Long 1 lees f 
to the night air, e pecially in cold norgherly/wi mu Vith ; 
2 


C 


tion of the eyes than night-watchingy 
reading or writing by 'candle-light, '-Drin 
rituous liquors,” and exceſs of ven 
very hurtful to the eyes. The acrid fumes uf — 
tals, and of ſeveral kinds: of fuel, - are” alſo.:perni» 

cious. Sometimes an inflammation of the eyes 
proceeds from a venereal taimt, and often 2 
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Nothing more! certuinly * 


| eſpecially 


ne 


ſcrophulous or gouty habit. It may likewiſe be oc 


caſioned by hairs in the eye - lids turning inwards, 


and hurting the eyes. Sometimes the diſeaſe is 
epidemic, eſpecially after wet ſeaſons; and I have 
frequently known it prove infectious, 
to thoſe who lived in the ſame houſe with the 
tient. It may be occaſioned: by moiſt air, or liv 
in low damp houſes, eſpecially in perſons who are 
not accuſtomed to ſuch ſituations. In children it 
ten proceeds from imprudently drying up of ſeab- 
bed heads, a running behind the ears, or any other 
diſcharge of that kind. Iaflammations of the eyes 
often ſucceed the ſmall-pox or meaſles, CPD 
children of a ſcrophulous habir. | 
SYMPTOMS.——An-inflammation of the 
8 attended with acute pain, heat, redneſs, and 


lwelling. The p_ is not able to bear the light, 


and ſometimes feels a pricking pain, as if his 


tes were pierced with a thorn. Sometimes he 


magines his eyes are full of motes, or thinks he 
kes flies dancing before him; The eyes are filled 
vita 1 rheum, which ruſhes forth in great 

8 2 quantities, 


INFLAMMATION |OF THE EVES. % 
or whatever ſoddenly checks the perſplratiom eſpe - 
cially #fter the body has been much heated] ig very 
apt to cauſe an inflammatiom of the eyes Vie 
ſnow or other white bodies fot a long — looking 
ſtedfaſtly at the ſun, a clear fire, or any bright object, 
will like wiſe orcaſion this malady. A 
tion from — very 3 light will often haue 
the ſame effect. 11:26" en 


A ſudtien tranſi- 


an inflamma- 8 
— | 
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ntities, whenever the patient attempts mia ; 

| The pulſe is generally quick and hard, with ki: 

of fever. When the diſeaſe is violent, the neigh. 

booriag parts ſwell, and there is a nine or pul. 
fal ion in the temporal arteries, &. 

A ſlight inflammation of the eyes, eſpecially from 
an external cauſe, is eaſily cured; but when the dil 
eaſe is violent, and continues long, it often leave; 
ſpecks upon the eyes, or dimneſs of light, * — 
times total blindneſs. 

If the —_— be ſeized with a n it * 

a ; and when the inflammation 

from one eye to another, as it were by infection, it is 

no —— ſymptom. But when the diſeaſe is 

accompanied with a violent pain of the head, and 

ry rg long, the patient is in n of Woe his 
t. 

REGIMEN re diet, nde in ſer 
caſes, can hardly be too. ſpare, eſpecially at the be- 
ginning. The patient muſt abſtain from every thing 
of a heating nature. His food ſnhould conſiſt che 
of mild vegetables, weak broths, and gruels. His 
drink may be barley - water, balm- tea, common def. to b 


and ſuch like. of ( 
The patient's. chamber muſt be darkened, or 15 or tl 
eyes ſhaded by a cover, ſo as to exclude the light, If c 
but not to preſs upon the eyes. He ſhould not = and! 
at a candle, the fire, or any luminous object; and Other 
ought to avoid all ſmoke, as the fumes of tobacco patiet 
or any thing that may cauſe coughing, — * gruel 
vomiting. He ſhould be kept quiet, avoiding 4 WW He « 
violent efforts, either of body or mind, and»encov- 8 dray 
raging fleep as much as poſſible. | mote 
MEDICINE. This is one of thoſe diſeal quent 
wherein great hurt is often done by external bi head 
cations. Almoſt every perſon pretends to be Waſhe 
ſeſſed of a remedy for the cure of ſore: eyes. II 809d 


remedies generally conſiſt of eye- waters. and — 
| tos 
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ments, with other external applications; which do 
miſchief twenty times for once they do good. People 
ought therefore to be very cautious how they uſe ſuch 
things, as even the preſſure upon the eyes often in- 
creates the malady, x.. 1 
Bleeding, in a violent inflammation of che eyes, 
3s always neceſſary. This ſhould be performed as 
near the part affected as poſſible. An adult may 
loſe ten or twelve ounces of blood from the jugular 
yein, and the operation may be repeated/ according 
to the urgency of the ſymptoms. If it ſhould- not 
be convenient to bleed in the neck, the ſame. quan- 
tity may be let from the arm, or any other part of the 


>> 5g ns FLT7T, 


* are often applied to the temples, or under 
the eyes, with good effect. The wounds muſt be 
ſuffered to bleed for ſome hours, and if the bleeding 
ſtop ſoon, it may be promoted by the application 
of cloths dipt in warm water, In obſtinate caſes, 
It will be neceſſary to repeat this operation ſeveral 
times, | 

Opening and diluting medicines are by no means 

to be neglected. The patient may take a ſmall daſe 

of Glauber's ſalts, and cream of tartar, every ſecond 

or third day, or a decoction of tamarinds with ſenna. 

f theſe be not agreeable, gentle doſes of rhubarb 
and nitre, a little of the lenitive electuary, or any 
other mild purgative, will anſwer the ſame end. The 
patient at the ſame time muſt drink freely of water- 
pruel, tea, whey, or any other weak diluting liquor. 
He ought likewiſe to - take, at bed-time, a large, 
draught of very weak wine-whey, in order to pro- 
mote perſpiration. His feet and legs muſt. fre- 
Quently be bathed in lukewarm water, and his 
lead ſhaved twice or thrice a werk, and afterwards 
Wahed in cold water, This has often a remarkably 
Nod effect, a n e e 
8 3 If 
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If che inſtammation does mot yleſd to theſe es 
cuations, bliſtering-phſters muſt be applied to the 
temples, behind the ears, or upon the neck, and 
kept open for ſome time by the mild bliſtering. 
ointment, I have ſeldom known' theſe," if long 
enough kept open; fail ro remove the moft obſtinate 
inflammation! of the eyes; but for this purpoſe it is 
often neceſſary” to contigue the debate for ſever 
weeks. . | 

When the diſeaſe has been of long ſtanding; 
have ſeen very extraordinary effects from a ſeton in 
the neck, or between the ſhoulders, eſpecially the 
latter. It ſhould be put upwards and downwards, 
or in the direction of the ſpine, and in the middle 
between the ſhoulder blades. It may be dreſſed 
twice a day with yellow baſilicon. 1 have known 
patients, who had been blind for a conſiderable 
time, recover ſight by means of a ſeton placed 25 
above. When the ſeton is put acroſs the neck, 
it ſoon wears gut, and is both more painful and 
troubleſome than between the ſhoulders ; beſides, it 
leaves a diſagreeable mark, and * not diſcharge ſo 
freely. 

When the heat and pain of the eyes are very great, 

a poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with ſweet q 
or freſh' butter, may be applied to them, at leaſt al 
night; and they may be c with lukewarm wil 
and water in the mornin 

If the patient cunnot Nleep, which is fometitnn 

the caſe, he may take twenty or thirty drops. of 
laudanum, or two ſpuonfuls of the ſyrup of arri 
over night, more or leſs e to his 85, 


violence of the [ymptoms. 
cone off, if the on 


After the inflammation is 
fill remain weak and tender, they may be bath 
every night and morning with cold water _ 
like brandy, ſix parts of the former to one of the 


, 
* * 
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latter. A method ſhould be contrived by which the, 
eye can be quite immerſed in the brandy and, water, 
where it ſhould be kept for ſome time, I have ge- 
nerally found this, or cold water and vinegar, * 
good a ſtrengthener of the eyes as any of the = 
celebrated colly riums. „ie e oa er rae 
When an infammarion of the eyes proceeds from 
a ſcrophulous habit, ic generally proves very obſti- 
nate. In this caſe the patient's diet muſt not be too 
low, and he may be allowed to drink ſma'l; gegus, 
or now and then a glaſs of wine. The moſt proper 
medicine is the Peruvian bark, which may cither _ 
be given in ſubſtance, or prepared in the following 
manner: - 7 7.1 1 

Take an ounce of the bark in powder, with two 
drachms of Winter's, bark, and bojh them in an 
Engliſh quart of water to a pint; When it has 
boiled nearly long enough, add half an ounce of 
quorice- root ſliced. Let the liquor be ſtraĩned. 
Two, three, or four table-ſpoonfuls, according to 
the age of the patient, may be taken three or four 
times a-day, It is impoſſible to ſay how long this 
medicine ſhould be continued, as the cure is ſooner 
performed in ſome than in others: but in general it 
1 2 conſiderable time to produce any laſting 

ects. | | $4 
Dr. Cheyne ſays, that ÆEthiop's mineral never 
tails in obſtinate inflammations of the eyes, even 
ſerophulous ones, if given in a ſufficient doſe, and 
duly perſiſted in.“ There is no doubt but this and 
other preparations of mercury may be of ſingular 
ſervice in ophthalmias of long continuance, but 
they ought always ro be adminiſtered with the 
ereateſt caution, or by perſons of ſkill in 
phy ſic. | | 

[t will be proper frequently to look into the eyes, 
to ſee if any hairs be turned inwards, or preſſing 
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upon them“. Theſe ought to be removed by pluek- 
ing them out with a pair of ſmall pincers. 

Thoſe who are liable to frequent returns of this 
diſeaſe, ought conſtantly to have an iſſue in one or 
both arms. Bleeding or purging in the ſpring and 
autumn will be very beneficial to ſuch perſons. They 
ought likewiſe to live with the greateſt regularity, 
avoiding ſtrong liquor, and every thing of a heating 
quality. Above all, let them avoid the night-air and 
late ſtudies T. A : wn 


— 1 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


OF THE QUINSEY, oz INFLAMMA: 
TION OF THE THROAT. 


HIS diſeaſe is very common in Britain, and 


is frequently attended with great danger, It thr 
prevails in the winter and ſpring, and is moſt fatal to cee 
young people of a ſanguine temperament. | ſtic 
CAUSES.——In general it proceeds from the me 
fame cauſes as other inflammatory diſorders, viz. an in 
obſtructed perſpiration, or whatever heats or inflames mic 
the blood. An inflammation of the throat is often 8 
occaſioned by omitting ſome part of the covering thre 


uſually worn about the neck, by drinking cold I ted 
quor when the body is warm, by riding or walking pair 


againſt a cold northerly wind, or any thing that Wit] 

| b 

Any foreign body lodged in the eye may be expeditiouſly cole 
moved by paſſing a ſmall hair pencil between the eye-lid and the 
the ball of the eye. In ſome places, the peaſants do this ven in 

effectually, by uſing their tongue in the ſame manner. 15 

+ As moſt people are fond of uſing eye-waters and omtments © 

in this and other diſeaſes of the eyes, we have inſerted ſome of the 

the moſt approved forms of theſe medicines in the A him) 


See Appendix, HBye-water and Eye-/alve. 
great? 
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tly cools the throat, and parts adjacent. It 
— likewiſe proceed from the negle& of bleeding, 
purging, or any cuſtomary evacuation. * 
Singing, ſpeaking loud and long, or whateyes 
ſtrains the throat, may likewiſe cauſe an inflamma- 
tion of that organ. I have often known the quinſey 
prove fatal to jovial companions, who, after ſitting 
long in a warm room, drinking hot liquors, 
ſinging with vehemence, were ſo imprudent as to 
go abroad in the cold night-air. Sitting with wet 
| feet, or keeping on wet clothes, are very apt tg 
OT occaſion this malady. It is likewiſe frequently - 
occaſioned by continuing long in a moiſt- place, 
fitting near an open window, ſleeping in a da 
dad, ſitting in a room that has been newly -plaſte 
LA. &c. I know people who never fail to have a fore 
: throat if they fit even but a ſhort time in a room 
that has been lately waſhed, Clo. 
Acrid or irritating food may likewiſe inflame the 


=o | throat, and occaſion a quinſey, It may alſo 

ral to ceed from bones, pins, or other ſharp ſubſtances 
| ſticking in the throat, or from the cauſtic fumes of 
| the metals or minerals, as arſenic, antimony, &c. taken 
. an in by the breath. This diſeaſe is ſometimes epide- 


mic and infectious. N 
 STMPTOME. The inflammation of the 
throat is evident from in ion, the I 

red and ſwelled ; desde, the 1 4 
pain in ſwallowing. His pulſe is quick and hard, 
with other ſymptoms of a fever. blood be let, it 
is generally covered with a tough coat of a whitiſh 
colour, and the patient ſpits a tough phlegm. As 
the ſwelling and inflammation increaſe, the breathe 


* ng and ſwallowing become more difficult; the pain 
— iffects the ears; the eyes generally appear red; and 
ome af the face ſwells, The patient is often obliged to keep 
peo: BY binſelf in an erect poſture, being in danger of ſuffo- 


tion to 


caton; there is a conſtant nauſea, or inclina 
. vomit, 
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vomit; and the drink, inſtead of paſſing into the 
ſtomach is often tefufned by the noſe. The patient 
is ſometimes ſtarved at laſt, merely from an inability: 
cb wald any kind of food. e ee 
When the breathing is laborious. with ſtraitneſs of 
the breaſt; and anxiety, the danger is great. Thou 
the pain in ſwallowing be very great, yet while 4 
patient breathes eaſy, there is not ſo much danger. 
An external ſwelling is no unfavourable ſymptom; 
but if it ſuddenly falls,” and the diſeaſe affects the 
dreaſt, the danger is very great. When a quinſey 
x the conſequenee of ſome other diſeaſe, which has 
already *weakehed' the patient; his ſituation is das- 
gerous. A frothing at the mouth, with à ſwelled 
tongue, a pale, ghaſtly countenance, and \coldnels 
ef the extremities, ate fatal ſymptoms. 1 , 
REGIMEN.— The regimen in this diſeaſe is 
in all reſpects the ſame as in the pleuriſy, or peri- 
pneumony. The food muſt be light, and in ſmall 
quantity, and the drink plentiful, weak, and 4dilut- 
ing, mixed with acids. | 1 
It is highly neceſſary that the patient be kept eaſy 
and quiet. Violent affections of the mind, or great 
efforts of the body, may prove fatal. He ſhould 
not even attempt to 42 but in a low voice. Such 
a degree of warmth as to promote a conlfant, 
gentle ſweat, is proper. When the patient ig in 
bed, his head ought to be raiſed a little higher than 
uſual. * 5 
It is peculiarly neceſſary that the neck be kept 
warm; for which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel 
may be wrapt round it. That alone will often 
remove a light complaint of the throat, eſpecially 
if applied in due time. We cannot here o b 
ferving the propriety of a cuſtom which” pv 
among the peaſants of Scotland. When they fee! 
any uneaſineſs of the throat, they Wrap à ſtocking 
about it all night. So effectual is this remedy, 2 
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many places it paſſes for a charm, and the ſtocking 
is applied with parriciilar W e. the cuſtom, 


however, is undoubtedly a good one, and ſhonld 
never be neglected. When the throat has been 


thus w rapped up all night, it muſt not be expoſed to 


the cold air weg the day. but a handkerchief or 

a piece of flannel kept about it rill the inflammation 
be removed.” E 

The jelly of black currants is a medien- 
much in eſteem for complaints of the throat; and 
indeed it is of ſome uſe. It ſhould be almoſt con- 
ſtantly kept in the mouth, and ſwallowed” down - 
leiſurely. It may likewiſe be mixed in the patient's 
drink, or taken any other way. When it cannot 
be obtained, the jelly of red currants, or of mul | 
berries, may be uſed in its ſtead, 

Gargles for the throat. are very beneficial. They 
may be made of ſage-tea, with a little vinegar and 
honey, or by adding to half an Engliſh pint of the 
pectoral decoction two or three ſpoonfuls of honey, 
and the ſame quantity of currant jelly. This may 
be uſed three or four times a-day z and if the 
be troubled with tough viſcig, phlegm, the gargle 
may be rendered more ſharp?agd cleanſing, by: 
adding - to it a tea. ſpoonful of de ſpirit of ſa? 
ammoniac.” ' Some recommend 'garglts* made of a 
decoction of the leaves or bark of ti black cur- 
rant-buſh z' but where the jelly can 02s, theſe | 
are unneceſſary; * 8 

There is ud diſeaſe wherein the betieſ of: Wisag 
the feet and legs in luke warm water is more uppa- 
rent: chat practice ought therefore never to be 
negleRed, f:people were careful ro keep warm, to 
tap up; Their chroats with flannel, to _ their feet 
and rege Fin warm water, and to uſe a f. co 
vith dilyting-liquors,” at the beginning of this dif . 
eaſe, it wolMdTeclJom" proceed to a great height; - Ie 
be attended with any — but when theſe pre- 
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cautions are neglected, and the diſeaſe becomes vio 
lent, more powerful medicines are neceſſa 

ME DICINE.— An inflammation of che throat 
being a moſt acute and dangerous diſtemper, which 
ſometimes — off the patient very ſuddenly, it 
will be pr as ſoon as the ſymptoms appear, 
to bleed in t 4 _— or rather in the jugular vein, 
and to Eupag the operation if circumitances, re- 

uice. 

1 The body ſhould. likewiſe be kept gently oben 
This may either be done by giving the patient fer his 
ordinary drink a decoction of fgs and tamarinds, or 
ſmall. doſes'of rhubarb and nitre, as recommended in 


the eryſipelas. Theſe may be increaſed according to ſup 
the age of the patient, and repeated till r _ ſon 
the defired effect. pre 

I have often known very good effects from a bi con 
of ſal prunel, or purified nitre, held in the mouth, enſl 
and ſwallowed down as it melted. This promotes of 
the diſcharge of /aliva, by which means it anſwers the 
the end of a gargle, while at the ſame time it plie 
abates the fever, by promoting the diſcharge of fig 
urine, &c. I 

The throat ought likewiſe to be rubbed twice or that 
thrice a-day with a little of the volatile liniment, any 
This ſeldom fails to produce ſome good effedt. this 


At the ſame time the neck ought to be carefully can 
covered with wool or flannel, to prevent the cold be d 
from penetrating the ſkin, as this application ren milk 


ders it very tender. Many other external apphic 

tions are recommended in this diſeaſe, as a ſwallow's after 

neſt, poultices made of the fungus called Jew's ears N 

album Græcum, &c. But as we do not look upon ofter 

any of theſe to be preferable to a common poultice thing 
af bread and milk, we ſhall take no farther notice Ireac 

af them. vith 


Some recommend the gum-guaicum as 3 ſpecific 


in this diſeaſe. Half a drachm of the gum in * 


may be made into an eleQuary with the rob of elder- 


repeated occaſionally “. 280 3 46 Opel N. 

Bliſtering upon the neck or behind the eats in 
violent way Fg xc of the throat is very benefi- 
cial; and in bad caſes it will be neceſſary to lay 
a bliſtering-plaſter quite acroſs the throat, ſo as to 
reach from ear to ear. After the plaſters are taken 


plication of iſſue ointment, till the inflammation is 
gone; otherwiſe, upon their drying up, the patient 
will be in danger of a relapſe. . 


ſuppuration ſeldom hap 
ſometimes the caſe, in ſpite of all endeavours to 
prevent it. When the inflammation and ſwelli 
continue, and it is evident that a ſuppuration will 
enſue, it ought to be promoted by drawing the ſteam 
of warm water into the throat through a tunnel, or 
the like. Soft poultices ought likewiſe to be ap- 
plied outwardly, and the patient may keep a roaſted 
lig conſtantly in his mouth. Gn MO 

It ſometimes happens, before the tumour breaks, 
that the ſwelling is ſo great, as _ to prevent 
any thing from getting. down into the ſtomach, In 
this caſe the patient muſt inevitably periſh, unleſs he 
can be ſupported in ſome other way. This can-onl 
be done by nouriſhing clyſters of broth, or gruel wi 
milk, &c. Patients have often been 'ſupported by 
theſe for ſeveral days, till the tumour has broke; and 
afterwards they have recovered. h 

Not only the ſwallowing, but the breathing, is 
often preyented by the tumour. In this caſe no- 


Iraachea or wind-pipe. As that has been often- done 


* Dr. Home. 0 : 
ances, 
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berries, or the jelly of currancs for a doſe,” and 


off, the parts ought to be kept running by the ap- 


When the-patient has been treated as above, a 
pens. This © however is 


thing can ſave the patient's life, but opening the 


ich ſucceſs, no perſon, in ſuch deſperate circum- 
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ration but as it can only be performed by a 
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ſtances}. ought. to heſitate a moment about 2 


geon, it is not necellary here to give hop) dire 
about t. 

When a diffculty of foallowing i is not attended 
with an acute pain or inflammation, it is generally, 
owing to an obſtruction of the glands. about the 
throat, and only requires that the part be kept 
warm, and the throat frequently gargled with -ſome- 
thing that may gently ſtimulate the glands, 48, 
decoction of ſigs with vinegar and honey; to which 
may be added a little muſtard, or a ſmall quasi 
of ſpirits. - But this gargle is never to be uſed where 
there are ſigns of an; inflammation. This ſpecies 
of angina has various names among the common 
people, as the pap of the throat, the falling down 
of the almonds of the ears, & c. Accordingly; to e- 
move it, they lift the patient up by the hair of the 
head, and thruſt their fingers under his jaws, &c. 
all which practices are at beſt uſcleſs, and often anc 
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hurtfu. fig 


Thoſe who are bes to inflammations of the vit 
throat, in order to avoid that diſeaſe, ought to live , 
temperate. Such as do not chooſe to obſerye this OF 
rule, muſt have frequent recourſe to purging and 0 


other evacuations, to diſcharge the ſuperfluous hu- 1 
mours. They ought hkewiſe to beware of - catching 
cold, and ſhould abſtain from aliment and "thongs 1. 
of an aſtringent or ſtimulating nature. nort 
Violent exerciſe, by inereaſing the motion and paſt 
force of the blood, is apt to occaſion. an inflamms- ties, 
tion of the throat, eſpecially if cold liquor be tem; 
drank immediately after it, or the body- tuffered Wo 
ſuddenly to cool. Thoſe who would! avoid this wm: 
diſeaſe ought therefore, after ſpeaking aloud, ſing- dam 
ing, running, drinking warm liquor, or doing A : C. 
thing that may ſtrain the throat, or increaſe the ci. r 


culation of the blood towards it, to take care x 
\ C00 
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cool gradually,:and to wrap ſomeiaddirionat covering 
about their neck. g 03 gu 

| have often known pertinls w bad been fub= 
je& to ſore throats, entirely free from that com- 
plaint by only wearing a ribband, or a bit of flannel, 
conſtantly about their necks, or by wearing thicker 
ſhoes, à flannel waiſtcoar;''or the like. Theſe may | 
ſeem trifling / but they have great effect. There/ts 
danger indeed in leaving them off äfter | 
have been accuſtomed to them; but ſurely the in- 
conveniency of uſing ſuch things for life, is not to 
be compared with the Annen which may nod. the ; 
negleQ' of them. WV | 
Sometimes, after an efluchrnarics * be X 
the throat continue ſwelled, and become ard band 
| callous. This complaint is not eaſily removed, 
and is often rendered dangerous by the too fre- 
quent application of ſtrong ſtimulating and ſtyptie 
medicines. The beſt methad is to keep it warm, 
and to gargle it twice a-day with a dedvoction of 
figs ſharpened' a * wich the! elixis or. ſpirit of 
vitriol. ! it or dennen 
| 4-688 70901 | Hin 
OF THE MAL IG N ANT QUINSEY: 
o PUT RID, ULCEROUS SORE 
THROAT, | is TOO 
079 210. Den 
This kind of quinſey i is * little —— in the 
northern parts of Britain, though, for ſome time 
paſt, it has been fatal in the more outheſn coun-· 
tes. Children are more liable to it than adults, 
temales than males, and the delicate than .choſe 
who are hardy and robuſt. It prevails chiefly in au- 
uma, and is muſt frequent after a long courſe of 
damp or ſultry weather. 989 


litemper, and is generally. communicated by in 
on. Whole families, and even entire ingen 
0 often 


CAUSES.-—— This is evidently a F 5 


, 
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often receive the infection ſrom one perſon. This 


ought to put people upon their guard againſt going 
_ near ſuch patients as labour under the diſordet; ag 


dy chat means they e not only their own (ll & 
lives, but likewiſe thoſe. of their friends and con- 0 
nexions. Whatever tends to produce putrid or ma- fo 


| lignant fevers, may likewiſe occaſion the putrid ulet : 
rous ſore throat, as un holeſome air, damaged prove 


ſions, neglect of cleanlineſs, &c. rer Ta ; 
. SYMPTOMS.——Ir begins with alternate fits in 
of ſhivering and heat. The pulſe is quick, but or 
low and unequal, and generally continues ſo through ing 
the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. The patient cbm. tio 


lains greatly of - weakneſs and oppreſſion of the 41 

reaſt; his ſpirits are low, and he is apt to faint nol 
away when {et upright; he is troubled! with a nau- Jy 
ſea, and often with a vomiting. or purging. The fou 
two latter are moſt common in children. The eyes equ 
appear red and watery, and the face ſwells, The ma 
urine is at firſt pale and crude; but, as the diſeaſe and 
advances, it turns more of a yellowiſh colour. The 
tongue is white, and generally moiſt, which diſtin- 


guiſhes this from an inflammatory diſeaſe. Upon k 
looking into the throat it appears ſwelled, and of and 
a florid red colour. Pale or aſh- coloured ſpots, fain 
however, are here and there interſperſed, and ſome - rihi 
times one broad patch or ſpot, of an irregular figure, jellie 
and pale white colour, ſurrounded with florid red, Wl gene 
only appears. Theſe whitiſh ſpots or ſloughs cove! negt 
ſo many ulcers. | (1 +2! ee JH V 
An effloreſcence. or eruption upon the nech quin 
arms, breaſt, and fingers, about the ſecond or tin e in «+ 
day, is a common ſymptom of this diſeaſe. When purg 
it appears, the purging and vomiting gener I voie 
ceaſe. 2 tartar 
There is often a flight degree of delirium, and done 
the face frequently appears bloated, and the inſid lo be 


of the noſtrils red and inflamed. The patient oli 
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plaias of n difagroeable purtid ſmell; and his breath 
wy OY $33116-þ. 2753. 406% JI NOM ERAS Be. 
The putrid, ulcerous -ſore throat mk. diſtin 
ib — the inflammatory, by the vomiting and 
ooſeneſs with Which it is generally. uſhered. in; the 
foul ulcers in che throat covered with a white or livil 
coat; and by the exceſſive weakneſs of wu Hon 
with other ſymptoms of a purrid fever. 
Unfaveurable ſymptoms are, an zeiten putg⸗ 
ing, extreme weakneſs; dimneſs of che light, a le 
or black colour of the ſpots, and Frequent ſniver- 
ings, with a "weak, fluttering pulſe; If the erup- 
tion upon the Tkin ſuddenly diſap or becomes of 
a livid colour, with a diſcharge: of blood n the 
Faint . noſe or mduth, the danger is very great. 
nau If a gentle ſweat break out about the third or 
The fourth day, and contiaue with a ſlow, firm, and 
eyes equal pulſe; if the ſloughs caſt; off in a kindly 
The manner, and appear clean and florid at the bottom; 
ſeale and if the breathing is ſoft and free, with a lively 


FREED EI EEGT 


The WF colour of the eyes, there is reaſon to hope 1 A 
iſtin- lalutary criſis. | 

Jpon REGIMEN.——-The patient muſt be kept quite, 
d of and for the moſt \ part in bed, as hie will be apt to 
ſpots, taint when taken out of it. His food muſt be nou- 
eme - riſhing and reſtorative; as ſago-gruet with red wine, 


jellies, ſtrong broths, &. His drink ought to be 
generous, and of an antiſeptic quality; as red wine 
negus, white-wine whey, and ſuch like. „non 
MEDICINE.—The medicine in this kind of 
quinſey is entirely different from that which is proper 
n the inflammatory. All evacuations, as bleeding, 
purging, &c. which weaken the patient, muſt be 
woided, Cooling medicines, as nitre and eream of 
tartar, are likewiſe hurtful. Strengthening cordials 
alone can be uſed with err 7 ank RT vue m_—_— 

10 be neglected. b ' 
T If 
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Tf at the beginning there is a great mauſeaj/or 
nee. to vomit, the patient muſt drink an is. 


fuſion of green tea, camomile flowers, or ain | 
Sencdiflus, io order to cleanſe the ſtomach. It theſe ; 
are not fufficient,. he may take à few grains, of the 
poder of nnr or a ae am 0 
mit. wr | 
Tf the” db bs neil, the. throat may: han NY 
with an infuſion of ſage and roſe leaves, to a-gill of p 
which may be added a ſpoonful or two of honey; {: 
and as much vinegar as will make it agreeably-acid; li 
but when the ſymptoms are urgent, the ſloughs Jarge d 
and thick, and the breath very offenſive, ce tolling m 
gargle may be uſed: 
To fix or ſeven ounces; of the pectoral decodion m 
when boiling, add half an ounce of contrayetvs be 
root; let it boil for ſome time, and afrexgward ne 
ſtrain the liquor; to which add two ounces of / white | 
wine vinegar, en ounce of fine honey, and, an te 
Ounce of the tincture of myrth. This ovght- not ti 
only to be uſed as a gargle, bur a little of it u, ſpi 
frequently be injefted with a ſyringe: io clean the J 
throat, before the patient takes any meat of » rink. wit 
This method is peculiarly necellary- for- n * fou 
cannot ule a gargle, | 7 
It will be of great benefit if the, — fre ſho 
quently receives into his mouth, through ag inverted ma 
funnel, the teams of, Warm vinegar, Maire I 
honey. | nig! 
But when the puteid ſymptoms run high, 14 -the ſho 
diſeaſe is attended with danger, the only- - medicine the 
that can be depended, upon is the Peruvian; bark vitr] 
It may be taken in ſpbſtance, if the patient's flo Wing 
mach will bear it. If not, an ounce of bar on h 


roisly powdered, with two drachms of Virgin 
; Icy may be boiled in an Engliſh pint and 
half of water to half a pint; to which a cerlpon 
N 2 2 
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ful of the elixir of vitriol may be added, and an 
ordinary tea-cupful of it taken every three or four 
hours. Bliſtering-plaſters are very beneficial in this 
diſcaſe, eſpecially when the patient pulſe and ſpi 
rits are low. They may be applied to the r 
behind the Reb the back OW 
neck. 1 2 3444 HH 44 10 
Should ha vomiting prove double it will be 
proper to give the patient two table-ſpoanfuls of Tthe 
ſaline julep every hour. Tea made of mint And 2 
little cinnamon will be very proper for ,his\gfdingry. 
drink, eſpecially if aten quagtity r r 
mixed with i. ech 1287 
In caſe of a violent Jooſeneſs, the Ae 8 nnt⸗ 
meg of diaſcordium, or the japonic confection, . 
be taken two or three times n oftenen if 
neceſſary. M Bi 
If a diſcharge of blood from the noſe happens, che 
ſteams of warm vinegar may de received up che npi- 
vils frequently; and the drink muſt be ſharpened with 
ſpirits of vitriol, or. tincture of roſe. 
In caſe of a ſtrangury, the belly muſt be fomented 
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Ink, with warm water, and emollient een ae 
who tour times a: day. 

n After the violence of the diſeaſe.i is over; the body. | 
fre- ſhould ſtill be kept open with mild Phrgatives 3188 | 
rted manna, ſenna rhubarb, or the like.. 

and If great weakneſs and dejection of i 4 

2 night · ſweats, with other ſymptoms of a eee 
the ſhould enſue, we would adviſe the patient to continue 
icine the uſe of the Peruvian bark, with the ellxir of 
dark. vitriol, and to take frequently a glaſs of generous 
ſto⸗ vine. Theſe, together with a milk diet, and riding 
bark on horſeback, are the nanny W 
1140 hig ſtrength, 0 87-0 
nd # '1 we Des 01 21 1 
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1 . Aer been eſorved, chit wine the 
effect of an obſtructed perſpitation; the com- 
mom eauſes of Which we have likewiſe endeavoured 
to point out, back mall not here repeat them. Nel. 
ther ſhall we bend time in enumerating all tlie v. 
rio Kr a Ay; colds,” ag they are pretty generally 
known; may -not however be amiſs to obſerve; 
that almoſt — cold is àa kind of fever, whith'only 
differs in degree ben ſome of thoſe that have. Already 
been treated of. Sil: man 00 o sd 531 

No age; ſex, op enſtitorion, is exempted fon 
G dee neither is it in the power of any the 
dicine or regimen to prevent it. The inhabitant 
Gf every eHmate ate hable to catch 6old, nor en 
even the Freateſt circumſpection defend chem at al 
times from its attacks. Indeed, if ehe human body 

cCuld be kept conftantly-i in an uniforhy degree of 
Wartnth; ſuch a thing as catching cold would be 
impoſſible : but as that cannot be effected by any 
means, the perſpiration muſt be fable to many 
ekanges. Such changes, however, when ſmall, 00 
nt affect the health; but, when great," hey wi 
prove hurefel. 

When oppreſſion R the breaſt; a fuffing & # 
noſe, unuſual wearineſs, pain of the head, Ce. 1 

ground to believe that the perſpiration ĩs bee 

or, in other words, that the perſon has caught 
he ought immediately to leſſen his diet, at Jeakt | te 
uſual quantity of his ſolid*food, and to abſtain from 


all ſtrong liquors. Inſtead of fleſh, fiſh, <2" 
1 mul 
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milk, and other e 8 be i alight 


e A chick th, panado, 
gtuels, and 11 beer, — be 5555 


| — ſweetened „* honey an infuſion, of 
balm, or linſeeg with the juice of orange 
or lemon; a decoction of — and liquorice, 
with tamarinds, or any other cool, diluting, acid 
f 
enden his ſupper. ſhould be light; as: ſmall 
poſſet, or water-gryel ſweetened with honey, and a 
little toaſted bread in it. If honey ſhould diſagree 
with the ſtomach, the gruel may be ſweetened with 
treacle or coarſe ſugar, and ſharpened 1 the jelly of 
cutrants. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed 428 
rous liquors may take wine · Whey inſtead gruel, 
which may be ſweetened as above. 

The patient ought to lie longer than uſual © 2. bed. 
and to encourage a gentle te which is e 
brought on towards morning, y drinking tea, or 
any kind of warm diluting . = I . have, often 
known this practice carry off a cold i in one day, 
which, in all probability, had it been neglect 
vould have coſt the patient his life, or hade con- 
ned him for ſome months, Would people ſacti- 
ice a little time to 2 and warmth, and praQtiſe 
a- moderate degree of abſtinence when the firſt 
ſymptoms of a cold appear, we have reaſon to be- 
live that moſt of the bad effects which , flaw from 
an obſtructed perſpiration . might be prevented. 
But, after the diſeaſe has gathered ſtrength by de- 
lay, all attempts to remove it often prove Fain. A 
pleuriſy, a peripneumony, or a fatal conſumpti 
of the lungs, are the common effects of col 
which have either been totally neglected or treated 
improperly. 

Many attempt to cure a cold, by getting drunk: 
but this, to ſay no worſe of it, is a very hazardous 
fxpcriment, No doubt it may ſometimes ſucceed, 


+4 by 
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by ſuddenly reſtoring the perſpiration; but when 
there is any degree d inflammaribn, which is fre. 
quently the caſe; ſtrong 1quors, inſtead of remov. 
ing the malady, Will inc?taſe it. By this means 
—_— cold may be converted into an inflammatory 
ver, - © ' | moet OTITIS +5 FOOT 
When thoſe who labour. for their daily / bread 
have the misfortune, to catch cold, they cannot 
afford to looſe a day or two, in order to keep them. 
ſelves warm, and take a little medicine; by which 
"means the diſorder is often ſo aggravated as to con- 
fine them for a long time, or even to render them 
ever after unable to ſuſtain hard labour. But even 
ſuch of the labouring poor as can afford to take 
care of themſelves, are often too hardy to do it; 
they affect to deſpiſe colds, and as long as they can 
crawl about, ſcorn to be confined by what they 
call a common cold. Hence it is, that colds deſt 
ſuch numbers of mankind. Like-an enemy eſpiled 
they gather ſtrength from delay,' till at length they 
become invincible. We often ſee this verified in 
travellers, who, rather than loſe a day in the 'proſe- 
cution of their buſineſs, throw away their lives by 
purſuing their journey, even in the ſevereſt wes 
ther, with this diſeaſe upon them. „ 
It is certain, however, that colds may be too 
much indulged. When a perſon, for every light 
cold, ſhuts' himſelf up in a warm room, and drinks 
great quantities of warm liquor, it may occaſion 
uch a general relaxation of the ſolids as will not be 
- eaſily removed. It will therefore be proper, when 
the diſcaſe will permit, and the weather is mild, 10 
Join to the regimen mentioned above gentle exerciſe; 
as walking, riding on horſeback, or in a carmg5, 
&c. An obſtinate cold, which no medicine c 
remove, will yield to gentle exerciſe and a prope 
regimen of the diet. 4 
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| Bathing the feet and legs in warm water has a 
great — to reſtore the perſpiration.” But care 
muſt be taken that the water be not too warm, 
otherwiſe i will do hurt. It ſhould never be much 
warmer than the blood, and the patient ſhould go 
immediately to bed after uſing it. Bathing the feet 
in warm water, lying in be, and drinking warm 
water-gruel, or other weak liquors, will ſooner take 
off a ſpaſm, and reſtore the perſpiration, than all 
the hot ſudorific medicines in the world. This is 
all that is neceſſary for removing -a common cold; 
and if this courſe be taken at the beginning, it will 
ſeldom fail. N ee 3 
But when the ſymptoms do not yield to abſti- 
nence, warmth, and diluting liquors, there is rea- 
ſon to fear the approach of ſome other diſeaſe, as an 
inflammation of the breaſt, an ardent fever, or the 
like, If the pulſe therefore be hard and frequeiſt, 
the ſkin hot and dry, and the patient complains of 
his head or breaſt, it will be neceſſary to bleed, and 
to give the cooling powders recommended in the 
ſcarlet fever, every three or four hours, till they 
give a ſtool, | 
It will likewiſe be proper w put a bliſtering- 
plaſter-on the back, to give rwo table-ſpoontuls of 
the ſaline mixture every two hours, and in ſhort to 
treat the patient in all reſpects as for a flight fever. 
| have often ſeen this courſe, when obſerved at the 
beginning, remove the complaint in two or three 
lays, when the patient had all the ſymptoms of an 
—— ardent fever, or an inflammation of the 
reaſt, | | 
The chief ſecret of preventing colds lies in avoid- 
ing, as far as poſſible, all extremes either of heat 
or cold, and in taking care, when the body is 
heated, to let it cool gradually. Theſe and other 
urcumitances relating to this important ſubject, 
27 are 


conſideration of them. „. <p 
A cover. is generally the effect of à cold, which 


has either been improperly treated, or entirely ne- 


ſtate of the lungs, and is often the forerunner of a 


ſolution of gum-ammoniac may be taken three ot 
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are ſo fully treated of under the article Obfirufted 
Perſpiration, chat it is needleſs hefe to reſume /the ; 
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glected. When it proves obſtinate, there is always 
reaſon to fear the conſequences, as this ſhews a weak 


conſumption. 1 Won 

If the cough be violent, and the patient young 
and ſtrong, with a hard quick pulſe, bleeding will be 
proper; but in weak and relaxed habits, bleeding 
rather prolongs the diſeaſe, . When the patient ſpits 
freely, bleeding is unneceſſary, and ſometimes hurtful, 
as it tends to leflen that diſcharge. | 11333 

When the cough is not attended with any degree 
of fever, and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſhap 
pectoral medicines are to be adminiſtered z, as gum- 
ammoniac, ſquills, &c. Two table-ſpoonfuls. of the 


four times a-day, more or leis, according to the 
age and conſtitution of the patient. Squills may be 
given various ways: two ounces of the vinegar, the 
oxy mel, or the ſyrup, may be mixcd with the fame 
quantity of ſimple cinnamoii-water, to which may be 
added an ounce, of common water and an ounce of ba- _ 
ſamic ſyrup. Two table-{poonfuls of this mixture 


may be taken three or four, times a- day . 

A ſyrup made of equal parts of lemon. juice, honey; a 
and ſugar-candy, is likewiſe very proper in this kind nate 
of cough. A table-ſpoonful of it may be taken # _ 
pleai ure, | | e 10 they 

But when the defluxion is ſharp and thin, thek way 
medicines rather do hurt. In this caſe gentle opti . 


* 
* 
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oils, and mucilages, are more proper. A cup of an 
infuſion of wild poppey leaves, and marſh-mallow 
roots, or the flowers of colts· foot, may be taken fre- 
quently z or a tea · ſpoonful of the paregoric elixir may 
be put into the patient's drink twice a-day. Fuller's 
Spaniſh infuſion is alſo a very proper medicine in this 
caſe, and may-be taken in the - of a tea-cup- 
ful three or four times a- day“. 

When a. cough is occafianed by acrid humours 
tickling the throat and fauces, the patient ſhould keep 
ſome ſoft pectoral lozenges almoſt conſtantly: in his 
UN mouth; as the Pontefract liquorice cakes, barley-ſugar, | 
Dong the common balſamic lozenges, Spaniſh juice, &c. 
| Theſe blunt the acrimony of the humours, and by 
ding taking off their ſtimulating quality, help to appeaſe 


{pits the cough f. 

rttul, In obſtinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of boy 
244i - mours upon the lungs, -it will often be neceſſary, be- 
egrec ſides expectorating medicines, to have recourſe to 
(harp iſſues, ſetons, or ſome other drain. Ia this caſe I have 
515 often obſerved the moſt happy effects from a Bur- 
0 


gundy- pitch plaſter applied between the ſhoulders, I 


ee Or have ordered this ſimple remedy in the moſt obſtinate 
o dhe coughs, in a great number of caſes, and in many dif- 
ay, be ferent conſtitutions, without ever knowing it fail to 
x, the give relief, unleſs where there were evident ſigns of an 
10 ulcer in the lungs, 

nay 1 About the bulk of a nutmeg of Burgundy-pitch 
2 — may be ſpread thin upon a piece of ſoft leather, about 

| * Sec Appendix, 

hone) + In a —__ ar xs po Cr I recommended, for an obfti- 
s Kin nate tickling cough, an oily emulſion, made with the paregoric 


elixir of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, inſtead of the common alka- 
line ſpirit. I have fince been told by ſeveral practitioners, that 


theſe = * it — an excellent medicine in this diſorder, and every 
a ay delerving of the character which I had given it. Where this 
plates elixir is not kept, its place may be ſupplied by adding to the com- 
oils mon oily emulton, an adequate N of the T hebaic tinfure, 


or liquid laudanum. 


the 
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the ze of the hand, and laid between the ſhoulder | 
blades. It may be taken off and wiped every three 
or four days, and ought to be fenewed once a forts 


night or three weeks. This is indeed a cheap aid 
ſimple medicine, and conſequently apt to be deſpiſed; ger 
but we will venture to affirm, that the whole materia Th 
medica does not afford an application more efficacious is C 
in almoſt every kind of cough. It has not indeed doſ 
always an immediate effect; but, if kept on for ofte 
ſome time, it will ſucceed where moſt other medi ope 
cines fail, | | ben nu inft 
The only inconveniency attending this plaſter u of 
the itching which it occaſions; but ſurely this may ſtra 
be diſpenſed with, confidering the advantage which I 
the patient may expect to reap from the applics- mac 
tion; beſides, when the itching becomes very un- Wl {rv 
eaſy the plaſter may be taken off, and the part 'rub- orc 
bed with a dry cloth, or waſhed with a little warm bitt. 
milk and water. Some caution indeed 1s neceſſaty in * 
r 


diſcontinuing the uſe of ſuch a plaſter; this how- 
ever may be ſafely done by making it ſmaller by de- ule ( 
grees, and at length quitting it altogether in a warm the 
feaſon®. | 3 i guiſ 

But coughs proceed from many other cauſes be. qu 
ſides defluxions upon the lungs. In theſe caſes quir 
the cure is not to be attempted by pectoral medi- m 
cines. Thus, in a cough proceeding from a foulnels Warr 
and debility of the ſtomach, ſyrups, oils, mucilages, dus! 
and all kinds of balſamic medicines do hurt. The * 


ſtomach cough may be known from one that js owing mala 
to a fault in the lungs by this, that in the latter Wi firlt 
the patient coughs whenever he inſpires, or draws oy 

J 


* Some complain that the pitch plaſter adheres too faſt, while 
others find difficulty in keeping it on. This proceeds from the 
different kinds of pitch made uſe of, and likewiſe from the mane 
of making it. I generally find it anſwer beſt when mixed wit Þ 
little bees-wax, and ſpread as cool as poſſible, The clear, hard, 
wanſparent pitch anſwers the purpoſe beſt, i” 


or A COMMON coden. afy 
n his breath fully ; but in the former that does not 
happen. , | SEL r AU} bus 
The cure of this depends chiefly upon'cleanſ- 
ing and ſtrengthening t e ſtomach; for which purpoſe” 
gentle votnits and bitter purgatives are moſt proper. 
Thus, after a vomit or two, the ſacred tincture, as it 
is called, may be taken for a conſiderable time in the 
doſe of one or two tahle- ſpoonfuls twiee a- day, ot as 
often as it is found neceſſary, to keep the body gently 
open. People may make this tincture themſelves, by 
infuſing an ounce of biera picraꝰ in an Engliſh'pint 
of white wine, letting it ſtand-a: few days, and then 
ſtraining it. DOR. REIT & FO eee 
In coughs which proceed from a debility of the ſto- 
mach, the Peruvian bark is likewiſe 6f conſiderable 
ſervice, It may either be chewed, taken in powder; 
or made into a tincture along with other ſtomachie 
biens. 3170 Hie! 0 


A nervous cough can only be removed by change of 


air and proper exerciſe z to which may be added the 
uſe of gentle opiates, Inſtead of the ſaponaceous pill, 
the paregoric elixir, &c. which are only opium diſ- 
puiſed, ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of 
liquid laudanum, more or leſs, as circumſtances re- 
quire, may be taken at bed - time, or when the cough 
i moſt troubleſome. Immerſing the feet and hands in 
varm water will often appeaſe the violence of a nerv- 
dus cough. | n 
When a cough is only the ſymptom of ſome ot 
malady, it is in vain to attempt to remove it without 
irſt curing the diſeaſe from which it proceeds. Thus, 
when a cough is occaſioned by zeething, keeping the 
body open, ſcarifying the gums, or whatever facili- 
ates the cutting of the teeth, likewiſe appeaſes the 
ugh, In like manner, when worms occalion a cough, 
fuch medicines as remove theſe vermin will generally 


* gee Appendix, Hiera Pura. = 
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ure the coughs . as bitter purgatives,. oily. len lf 
= ſuch like. ir 


Women, during, the. laſt months of pregnancy, are 


often greatly afflicted with a cough, which is gene- * 
rally —— by bleeding, and keeping the fol WM 
gently open. They ought to avoid all flatulent 
and to wear a looſe eaſy dreſs. 1 
Acough is not only a ſymptom, but is often like, as 
wiſe the forerunner. of diſeaſes. Thus, the gout i pu 
frequently uſhered. in by a very troubleſome cough, * 
which affects the patient for ſome days before che fro 
coming on of the fit. This cough is generally te, of 
moved by a paroxyſm of the gout, which ſhould-there- iel 
fore be promoted, by keeping the extremities warm, in 
drinking warm liquors, and bathing he: mY pag 0 re 
een in ae water. de 
ouc 
oF THE HOOPING. COUGH, ar at 
een ORIG e the 
Tunis cough ſeldom affects adults, but proves roſe * 
fatal to children. Such children as live upog thin TP 
watery diet, who breathe unwholeſome air, and — tot 
too little exerciſe, are moſt liable to 5 au 0 full 
generally ſuffer moſt from it. t | 
The chin-cough is ſo well known, even to nurſes der 
that a deſcription of it is unnecefſary, Whatever bert 
hurts the digeſtion, obſtructs the perſpiratjon, ot 0 ſym 
laxes, the ſolids, diſpoſes to this dileaſe z conſequently or e 
its cure mult depend upon cleanſing and ſtrengthening 1. 
the ſtomach, bracing the ſolids, and at the ſame whe 
time promoting perſpiration and the different ſecre- Thi 
tions, 
The diet muſt be light, and of * digeſtion; TY 
for children, good bread made into, pap or pudding on th 
chicken broth, with other light ſpoon | meats, af * 
proper; but thoſe who are Nether advanced wo * 


be allowed lago-grue}, and if the feyer be not og. le 
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little boiled chickeh, or other White meats. The 
drink may be hyſſop, or penny- royat tea, ſweetened 
with honey er ſugsr-candy, ſmall. wine-whey ; or if 
the patient be weak, he may ſometimes be allowed 4 
ittle ne us. 8 Fs g 28778 03-31 W 1 14 6 
| One of” the moſt effectual emedder i the: chin⸗ 
cough is change of nir. This often removes the 
malady{/-&verr when the change ſeems to de from 2 
purer to a ſeſs wholeſome” alt! This may in ſome 
meaſure” depend on the patient's being remoyed 
from the place where the infection prevails. Moſt 
of the diſeaſes of childten ate infectidus; nor is 
it at all uncommon to find the chin-cough ptevailiny 
in one 'town'"'or 'yillige; when” another, at 4 "ve 
ſmall diſtanee, is Juitè free from it. But whatever 
be the cauſe, we are ſure of the fact. No time 
ought therefore r6' be loſt in removing the patlent 
a fome- diſtance from the place where he caught 
de diſeaſe, and, T polfible, "i into A more 'pure at 
ys warm-air 72 : * r * 
ften When the dicaſe proves what the fader, | 
chin in danger of being ſüffdbecated by the cough; he du 
ape to be bled, eſpecially if chere be à fever with 4 he 
and full pulſe. But as the chief intention of blerding 
| to prevent an inflammation of the lungs, and to ren- 
rles, der it more fafe to give vomits, it will ſeldom' be 
ever neceſſary to repeir the operation; yet if there are 
ifs ſymptoms of an inflammation of the Jungs, a d 
or even a third bleeding may be requifite, © © : 
It is genefally 'reckoned 'a favourable” ſymptom 
when a fit of 'coughing' makes the patient Wwe 
This cleanſes the ſtomach, and greatly relieves” the 


ton! ' * Some think the ir ought not to be changed till the diſeaſe is is - 
ling, on the decline ; but there 3 to be no ſufficient reaſon for this 
ale opinion, as patients have been known to reap: benefit from ac 

may - of air at all periods of the diſeaſe, It is not ſufficient to take 

My patient out 7 in a carriage. This ſeldom anſwers any good 
2 Purpoſe ; but often does hurt, by giving him cold. 


cough. 


— — ES 


\ 
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It will therefore be proper to promote 
this — either by ſmall doſes f ipecacuanha, 
or the ginn Julep een, in the Aps 

" 3 EE of ern 
21 is very dikeuir 1 to —— children: drink . 
vomit. I have often ſeen them happily deceived, by 
infuſing a ſcruple or half a drachm of the powder d 
ipecacuanha in a tea: pot, with half an Engliſh pint 
of boiling water. If this be diſguiſed with a fon drops 
of — and à little ſugar e imagine it tea, 
and drink it very greedily. A ſmall tea- cupful of 
this may be given every quarter of an hour, or rather 
every ten minutes, till it operates, When. the child 
begins to puke, there will be no pccaſion, for drink- 
ing any more, as the. water already on the Romy 
will be ſufficient. 
Vomits not only cleanſe che ſtomach, which in Un 
diſeaſe is generally loaded with viſcid phlegm, but 
they likewiſe promote the perſpiration and other ſe- 
cretions, and ought therefore to be repeated accord- 
ing to the obſtinacy of the diſeaſe. They ſhould not 
however be ſtrong z gentle vomits frequently 117 
are both leſs dangerous, 2 more beneficial than 
&rong ones. 

The body ought to be bs 8 open. Tbe beſt 
medicines for this p̃urpeſe ate rhubarb and its pre- 
arations, as the ſyrup, tincture, &c Of theſe a des · 
nful or two may be given to ap infant twice qt 
thrice a-day, as there is 1 65 Jo ſuch as att 
farther advanced, the doſe mult be ger in- 
creaſed, and na till it has the defired. elſect 
Thoſe who cannot be brought to take the bitter tinq 
ture, may have an infolk ion of ſenna and prunes, 
ſweetened with manna, coarſe ſugar, or honey; r 4 | 
few grains of rhubarb. mixed with a tea - ſpoonful of 


two of ſyrup, or currant jelly, ſo: un to Ciſguiſe l. 


See Appendix, Y. amiting Fulep. | 115 
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taſte, Moſt children are fond of ſyrups and jellies, 
md ſeldom refuſe even a diſagrerable medicine when 
mixed with hs. l c ent e e 
Many people believe that oily, pectotal, and halſa- 
mic medicines poſſeſs wonderful virtues for the cure of 
the chin cough, and accotdingly exhibit them plenti - 
fully to patients of every age and conſtitution; with« 
out conſidering that every thing vf this nature mult 
load the ſtomach, hurt the digeſtion, and of cours 
ravate the diſorder uu 
The willepedes, or wood- lice, are greatly reeom· 
mended for the cute of à chin- cůrẽihb. Thoſe 
who chooſe. to make uſe of theſe inſects, may infuſe 
two ounces of them bruifed, in an {Engliſh pint of 
ſmall White-wine for obe night. Atter warde, the 
liquor may be ſtrained through a cloth, and a table» 
ſpoonful of it given ta the patient three or four times 
&day. | O17 RO 0-99-18 n900T9 ISNT 21 
Opiates are ſometimes neceſſary to alldy the violence 
of the cough. For this purpole a little of · the: ſyrup 
of poppies, or five, ſix, or ſeven; drops of laudanum, 
according to the age of the patient, may be taken in 
a cup of hy ſſop or penny - royal tea, and repeated OCs 
caſionally F. „ mf 1:39 K Van Nubien een 
The garlic ointment is a well-known remedy in 
North - Britain for the chin · oough. It is made by 
beating in a mortar garlic with an equal quantity 
of hogs lard,' With this the ſoles of the feet may 
Dr. Dor lAxtt ſays, he has ſeen many good effects from the 
kermes mineral in this complaint, the cqugh being frequently alle · 
"ated even by the firſt doſe, The doſe for a child of one year oh 
8a quarter of a grain diſſalved in a cup of apy liquid, 78855 x 
two or three times a-day. For a child of two years, the doſe is 
fa grain; and the quantity muſk be thus increaſed in proportion 
lo the age of the patient. | 22 813 
Some recommend the extract of hemlock as an extraordinarx 
remedy in the hooping-cough ; but ſo far as I have been able to 


Wierve, it is no way ſupenor to opium, which, when properly 


Uniniſtered, will often relieve ſome of the maſt troubleſome fymp» 
toms of this diſoxder, be 
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three days in lukewarm water; and a Burgund). 


tiom or infuſion, as is moſt agreeable: For a child 


e 


be rubbed twice ot chrite a-day N but che beſt method 
is to ſpread it upon 2 rag and apply it in the form of 
plaſter. It ſhould be renewed every.night 4nd mor 
at leaſt, as the garlic ſoon loſes its viriuqe "is This 
18 m exceeding: medicine both in the ch 
and in moſt other coughs of ant obſtinate nature. I 
not however to be uſed when the patient is ve 
hot or feveriſh, leſt it Mer Ne pane? r ny 
toms. * 1 Al 
The feet ſhould be bathed- once every; tod. 


pitch plaſter kept conſtantiy betwren the ſnheulde 
But when the diſeaſe proves very violent, it will be 
neceſſaty, inſtead of it, to apply a'bliſtering-plaſter 
and to keep the 7 b ſome. gn 
ointment. 1187/1 2d en 

When the diſeaſe: is nad and the! 
is free from a fever, the Peruvian bark, a pore 
bitters, are the moſt”? proper” medicines, ' The bark 
may either be taken in ſubſtance, or in à decots 


ten, fifteen, or twenty grains, according to the 88 
of the patient, may be given three or four times = 
day. For an adult, half a drachm or two ſerupes 
will be proper. Some give the extract of the bak 
with cantharides; but to manage this requites 8 con- 
ſiderable arc@urion. It / is more ſafe to givers few By may! 
grains of caſtor along with the bark. A chi 51 
ef ſix or ſeven years of age may take ſeven ot eig Pain ; 

ins of caſtor, with fifteen grains of 
bark, for a doſe. This may be made into*a"rixrure 
with two or three ounces of any ſimple” Aiftilled 
water, and a little ſyrup,. and taken e or fou 
times a-day. 


* * Hire 


6 9 As this diſcaſe is evidently ſpaſmodie, 1 am Ache — — 
chat tonic medicines ill in time be found the _ proper for 
cure. 
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I. L infammations of the bowels are dangerous, 
\ and require the moſt ſpeedy aſſiſtance; as they 
frequently end in a ſüppuration, and ſometimes in 
2 mortification, Wick is certain dean. 
CAUSES. An inflammation of the ſtomack 
may proceed from any of the cauſes which produce 
in inflammatory fever; as cold liquor drank While 
the body is warm, obſtructed perſpiration, or ib 
ſudden ſtriking in of any eruption. It may e- 
wiſe the acrimony of che bile, or from 
zrid and ſtimulating: ſubſtances taken into the ſto- 
mach; as ſtrong vom̃its or purges, corroſive poiſons, 
and ſuch like” When the gout. has been repelled 
from the extremities, - either by cold or improper 
mplications, it often -occafions an inflammation of 
the ſtomach. Hard or indigeſtible ſubſtances taken 
nto the ſtomach, as hones, rhe. ſtones of fruits, &c. 
may likewiſe have that effect. 5 


SYMPTOMS,—-lIt is attended wich a fed 
pain and burning beat in the ſtomach; great reſt» 
efſneſs and anxiety 3, 4 ſmall, quick, and hard pulle ; 
Wmiting, or, at 1-aſt,' a nauſea and ſickneſs; ex- 
live thirſt; coldneſs of the extremities; diffi- N 
culey of breathing; cold clammy [wears ; and 
bmetimes convulſſons and fainting firs. The ſto- 
mach is ſwelled, and often feels hard to the touch. 
Une of the moſt certain ſigus of this diſeaſe is the 
ale of pain, which ** feels upon taking 
ay $64 | 82 | -=4j< Fern 2 any 


| : 
IH 
i 
14 
1 


any kind of food or drink, eſpecially if it be either 
too hot or too cold. 
When the atient vomits every ching W 
drinks, is extremely reſtleſs, h 4 hiccup, with an 
intermitting pulſe, and es fainting fits, the 


The weakneſs of the patient may deceive the . 


| digeſtion. It muſt be given in ſmall quantities, and 


ſhould. be clear whey, barley- water, water! in which 


\ 
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danger: is ver gret. 
REGIMEN An 9 heating, and 
irritating food and drink are carefully to be avoided. 


ftangers, and induce them to give him wines, ſpirits 
er. other cordials; but theſe neuer fail to incteaſe 
diſeaſe, and often occaſion ſudden death. The ch 
nation to vomit may likewiſe impoſe on the attend, 
and make them think a vomit neceſlary but that doo 
is almoſt certain death. OS i# 

The food mult be light, thin, cool, and) eaſy of 


ſhould neither be quite cold nor too bor, This 
gruel made of barley or oatmeal, light toaſted 
bread. diſſolved in boiling water, or-,.very,weak 
chicken  broth,. are. the moſt proper. The. drink 


toaſted bread has been boiled, or decoctions of em- 
lient vegetables, as liquprice and mn 
roots, ſarfaparilla, or the like. 
'MEDICINE.—— Bleeding in this dileale is able 
jutely neceſſary, and is almoſt the only thing that can 
be depended on. When the diſeaſe proyes obſtpate, 
it will often be Fg to repeat this operation ſexeri 
times, nor mult the low ſtate: of the pulſe deter vs 
from doing ſo. The pulſe indeed generally riſes ups 
bleeding, and as long as that is the caſe, the opery 
tion is fe. 
Frequent forentarians 15 1 vater, or 
a decoction of emollient vegetables, are 9 7 7 
neficial. Flannel cloths dipped in theſe mult be ap 
plicd to the region of the ſtomach, and removed 2 


they grow cool. "They muſt neither be N = 


INFLAMMATION of ne INTESTINES: 2% 
warm, gor de ſuffered to continue till they become 
quite cold, | as either of thele e would re 
vate the dileaſe. 

The feet and legs ought likewiſe to; * Kn oi 
bathed in lake warm water, and warm bricks.or pul- 
tices may be applied to the ſoles of the feet, The 
warm bath, if it can be coriyeniently _— will * of. 

at ſervice, -../ | . 

In this, and all We; foo of the 8 
an epiſpaſtic, or. bliſtering-plaſter, applied Vet the. 

affected, is one of the beſt remedies: I know, 
have often uſed it, and do not recollect one e 
wherein it did not give relief to the patient. F. 

Tbe only internal medicines which we ſhall ven · 
ture to recommend in this diſeaſe, are mild clyſters. 
Theſe may be made of warm water, or thin Water- 
gruel; and if the patient is coſtive, a little ſweet, 
oil, honey, or manna, may be added. Clyſters an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of an internal fomentation, while. 
they keep the body open, and at the ſame time nous, 
riſh the patient, WhO is often in this diſeaſe unable 
to retain any food upon his ſtomach,” For theſe, yea-. 


ſons they muſt not be e as che EM! life 
may depend on them. | 3 TW 


4 


INFLAMMATION oF THE INTESTINES. 


Tnis is one of the moſt painful and 33 
diſeaſes that mankind is liable to. It generally. 
proceeds from the ſame cauſes as the inflammation 
of the ſtomach; to which may be added coſtiveneſs, 
worms, cating unripe fruits, or great quantities 
nuts, drinking hard windy malt liquors, as ſtale bot- 
ted beer or ale, ſour wine, cyder, &. It may like». 
iſe be occaſioned by a rupture, by ſcirrhous tumouta 
of the inteſtines, or by their pou; ſides growing 


together, 
U 2 ES | The 
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fore omit thek diſtinctious, left they ſhould perplex 
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acute, Add is Htusted fewer. The vomiting is ke: | 


* 
27 


turns ar certain intervals, and while the clyſters pak 


| 
| 
IF 
1 
j 
l 
7 
: 
: 
| 
| 
it 


ymptoms appear,” and muſt be repeated beton 


The inftammation of the inteſtines is drnomt- 
nated Nas puſſiun, Duterilis, t. äctottdling to the 
name of the parts affected. The treatment hows 
ever u pearly che fue whatever part of the intel. 
tinul canal be the ſeat 6f the diſeaſe; we'ſhall thety- 


- — 
* 


the feader:; - e e 
The fymptoms here are nearly the ſame as in % 


foregoing” diſraſe ; only the pain, if poſfible, is more 


wiſe more violent; and ſometimes even the exete- 
ments, together with the clyſters, are diſcharged 5 
the mouth. The patient is continually belehing up 
wind, und has often an obſtruction of his urine- 

While the pain ſhifts and the vomiwng only ke. 


downwards, there is ground for hope; but when the 8 
clyfters anti fects are vomired, and the patient is . but 
ceeding weak, with a low fluttering pulſe, a pale thre 
couitetfanee,' and a Giſagreedble or ſtinking breath, 5 


chere is great reaſon to Fear that the conſtquentes will 
ptote ital. Clamimy ſwears,” black feetid fools, 
with a ſmall; inter mitting pulſe, and a total ceſſation 
of pain, are figns of a mortification already begun, 
and of approaching death. | 1 
REGIMEN.—— The regimen in this diſeaſe is 
in general the ſame as in an inflammation of the 
ſtomach. The patient muſt be kept quiet, avoiding 
cold, ind all violent paſſions of the mind. His food 
vght to be very ligbt, and given in fmall quantities; 
15 We weak 84 Moti, as clear whey, barlkey- 
water; 4840 act ue. an ng 
” MEDICINE.——Bleding in this, '#s well as ft 
che inflammation” of the ſtomach, is of the great 
importance. It mould be formed 48 ſoch as the 


wy 


INFLAMMATION o the INTESTINES: 89g 
» dresses of knee Ae 


A-bliſtering-pdaſter Is here ; fikewile. 50 . applies 
mmcdiarely over che part where the moſt violent pain 
es. i Tunis not only, feſig ugs che pain of, the, bowels, 
de bot eren clyſters and purgative medicines, which be- - 
oy fore had 0 e will operate when. ds We 
the gins to riſe. OS 
tre Fomentakiane and laxative; clyſters. ate by 10 
ike: W means to be omitted. The patient's fegt and Le 
ce. WI ould frequently de barhed 8 warm water; 
Aby Aoths dipped in it hy Sealy = 32 x a — 
wp <opes 


” filled wirr Pre: water uf Mer 
3 
* 8 2 e 


ke. filled with warm water, to 

pa i The <lyſtens may de made af „ or 150 
A the gruel with ſalt, and ſofteneg with ſyyeet ſveet oil. or. 

+ ok. WY butter. '- Theſe may be admigitered EL or 
_ hours, or okener, i. the patient Fee 
comve, 14 45 ' 

If the diſesſe does not yield to clyſters and fo- 
wentations, recourſe muſt be had. co ging ſtrong 
purgatires; but as theſe, by. irritating che bawels, 
often increaſe; their contraction. and by that means 
fruſtrate their oyn intention, it will be neceſlary to 
join them with opiates, Which, by rief 4he the av 
and relaxing the ſpaſmodie contractions 
greatly aſſiſt the operation of purgatives in 155 _— 

What anſwers, the of, opening the body 
very well, is a ſalution of the bitter e ſalts- 
Two ounces of theſe may be diſſolved in an 
pint of warm water, or thin gruel, and a tea - n 
& it taken every half hour cl, At operates. At the 
lame time fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five drops of 
laudanut may, be given in a glaſs of peppermint or 
limple cinnamqp-water, to appeaſe 51 — and 
Ag. > Ws Woes oF. 
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| Vinegar. 71 e ta! 


| tb Sega of each half a drachm, opium one 
| 158 Caſtite ſoap as much ac will make the mat it 


are recruited, It is mote ſaſe for hint to 80 ſte- 


as be i m EST 


2 Abids have often a very happy effect in ſtaying 

e vomiting, and appeaſing the other violent ſymp» 
8 this diſraſc. It will therefore be of -ule to 
'Tharpen the patient's drink with cream of tartar, juice 
of lemon; or, When theſe cane be obtained, with 


But it FEE ha pens that no liquid kak will 
a2 on the ſramgch., In this caſe the patient” muſt 

take purging pills. I habe generally found the fol. 
Jowing anſwer very well: Take a in powder, and 


S FTS. n — 2 * 


pills. Theſe muſt be taken at one doſe, and if 
they do not operate in a few hours, the doſe N be 
repeated. gy 
"If a ſtool cannot bepnbeueß 1 0 of the adj 
means, it will be neceſſary to immerſe the patient 
in warm water üp to the breaſt, I have often ſeen 
this fucteed when other means had been trie in 
vain, The patient muſt continue in the water . 
long as he can eaſily bear it without fainting, and 
if one immerſion has not the deſired effect, it ma 
be repeated as ſoon as the patients ſtren gth and ſpints 


quently” into the bath, than to continue 100 long ati 
time; and it is often neceſſary to repeat (fits eue 
tines before it has the'defired"effef. * 
It has ſometimes happened; after all other mens 
of procuring a ſtool had been tried to no purpoſe, 
that this Was brought about by immer ſing the patient's 


lower extremities in cold water, or making him walk Te 
upon a wet pavement, and daſhing his legs and thighs ceding 
with the cold water. This method, when others fu of cur 


at leaſt ' merits a trial. It is indeed attended 4 
ſome danger z b bur a OR r 4 a bene 
none. l 1 

In . caſes it is common. to 755 ah 


alter. This may be given to the quantity of — 
0 


ölen Genre „ 


ounces," or even a pound, but ſhould- not exceed 


ae, When there is reafbn to, fulpecb a mortifis - 

„ cxcion ef che gute, this medicine" ought? not o be 
wied. Ia that caſe it cannot cure the patient, ane 

vic els OR But when the obſtruQion 

2 is. any eauſe that can be removed by 

wil WI force, quickſilver is not only a proper medicine, but 

ey the beſt. that can be adminiſtered, as it is the fitteſt 

41. body we know for making its way through the inteſ- 

nad tinal canglr@Þ 3k ug late By , TINT EO 

one If the diſeaſe pr from à rupture, the patien 

& fit muſt be laid with his head very lou, and the inteſtines - mn 
od if Wl returned by gentle preſſure with the hand. If this, N 


ay be 'ich fomentations and clyſters, ſnould not ſucceed, 
7 recourſe muſt be had to a ſurgical operation, which 
ove may give the patient ooliefnr eee M74... 
Such as would avoid this excruciating and dan- 
© ſeen i 6c1945 diſeaſe, muſt take cate never to be too long 
ed n vichout a ſtool. Some who have died of it have 
had ſeveral pounds of hard dry ferer taken out of 
their guts. They ſhould likewiſe beware of eating 
$00. reely of ä ſour or unripe fruits, or e. 
ſtale windy liquors, &c. I have known it brough 
on by living too much on baked fruits, which are 
ſeldom good. It likewiſe proceeds frequently from 
cold eàught by wet clothes, &c. but eſpecially from 


vet feet. 


Fvs 
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an in e 29. 4 - 5 ien | 
Tur colic has a great-reſemblance to the two pre- 


ceding - diſeaſes, both in its ſymptoms and method 
> cure. It is generally attended with coſtiveneſs 


When quickſilver is given in too lar quantities, it defeats 
ts own intention, as it drags down the bottom of the ſtomach, 
Ne 8 getting over the Pylorus. In this caſe the pa- 
ould be hung up by the heels, in r that the quickſilver 
Wy be viſcharged by his mouth. * ** \ wy AE 
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*  OF./THE!CO LIC. 
end acute pain of the howels s and requires 
diet, eyacyatians, ſomentations, & BS». 
Colies -; are-. vartovſly denominated. accondingiie 
their cauſes, as the Hatulent, the bilious, the We 
the nervous, N As each of theſe tequires '@ — 
cular method cof treatment, we hall Pos de 
moſt general ſy mptoms, and the ———ů for 
theit relief. 4 eee e CH eee Ji 
_\-The.flathlent, or wind- colic, is general 
by an indiſcreet uſe of unripe fruits, meata uf hard 
digeſtion, indy vegetables, fermenting liquors, and 
ſuch like, It may lilcewiſe⸗ from an dbſtructed 
perſpiration. or catching: culd. Delicate people, 
whole, digeſtive powers ale rt are moſt er to 
this kind of .colic, 4414 e 
The flatulent colic may Ather affect the * — 
inteſtines. It is attended with a painful ſtretohing af 
the affected part. The patient feels ar in his 
guts, andi is generally relieved by a diſcharge of 'wind, 


either upwards: or downwards. The pain us/feldom - 


confined to any particular part, as rhe vapour Wan- 
ders fram one diviſton of the bowels to another” All it 
* a vent. Venn 

When the diſeaſe. 3 Ges. Lindy Mes 


green fruit, ſour herbs, or the like, the "beſt medi- 
cine on the firſt appearance of the ſymproms 8's 


dram of brandy, gin, or any good ſpirits. The ps. 
tient ſhould likewiſe fit with his feet upon a warm 
hearth-ſtone, ..or apply warm bricks to them z and 
warm cloths may be _ to his Romach and 
bowels, 59 4* 

This is the only colic whe rein, . . 5 ſpiee · 
ries, or any thing of a hot nature, may be gen- 
tured upon, Nor indeed are they to be uſed here 
unleſs at the very beginning, before any _— 
of inflammation appear. We have reaſon t0 be. 

lieve, that a colic occaſioned by wind or flatulent 


food * always be l 1 ſpirits ay 
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the inflammatiom of the inteſtines. - 


_ warm watery or weak 


vors; if, dhay erde eden immetliately upon Te 

ceiving the firſt uneaſineſs; hut when the pan hs 
continued for a cohſderable time, and chere is feaſan 
to fear an inflammation of the bowels is already He- 
gun, all hot are to be avoided as poiſon, and 
che patient is tohe tremed id the fame mager why 


Several kings of food, bosch, egg, 6 ab; 
colics in ſome particular conſtitutions. | 1 have gene- 
rally bound che beſt method of cure for cheſt Was to 
drink plentifully of ſmall diluting” liquors,” as Water 
gruel, GO. water "with oalted bread: toaked 


in it, &c. 

Colics which 
ent oure themſelves by occaſioning votpiti 
.| Theſe diſcharges — by biene 5 
be 8 but promoted ing plentifu 

Y «When theit — 
is over, the patient may take a doſe of rhübath, Sr 
any other gentle purge, W off 3s —_ of his 
debauch, 

Colics which are occaſioned by vet 100 SY 
ing cold, may generally be removed at the begin- 
ning, by che feet and legs in warm water 
and drinking ſuch warm diluting liquors as wil 
promote the perſpiration, as weak wine-whey, 


en "wht: 2 fnall' quantity of Tpirics i 


Tho Gatolent colies, which prevail ſo much 
among country people, might generally de pre- 
vented were they careful to ge their clothes 
when they get wet. They ought likewiſe to take a 
dram, or to drink ſome * liquor after eating 
any kind of green tram. We do not mean to 
recommend the practice of dram- drinking, "rd 

an 


from exceſs em 


75 


this caſe ardent ſpirits prove a Teal medicine, 
* the beſt that can be adminiſtered. A g 


of good peppermint- water will have nearly che 
_ ſame 


o nE Ole uy" 


4 


g 


298 or HE Obe, 


ſame effect as 4 „ 
is rather to be preferred. . Nan <2 
The biliaus colic is attended. with. very.acute 85-4 
about the region, of the navel. The patient com 
plains of great thirſt, and is : coſtive; He 
no hot, bitter, yellow-colaured- bile, which 
iſcharged, | wan, afford: ſome relief, but i 
i 755 followed by the ſame violent pain as'before, 
bt the diſtemper advances, the : to vomit 
ſometimes increaſes ſo as to become-almoſt-continual; 
and the proper motion of the inteſtines is ſo far per- 


verted, that there ate all abe ee qo meg 
* 6: paſſion. 2 72 2 — 2 
| tient .young rong, pu 
Full and frequent, it will be proper to bleed, after 
which clyſters may be adminiſtered, | Clear hey or 
gruel, ſharpened. with the juice of . or cream of 
rartar, muſt be drank freely. Small chicken - roth, 
with a little manna diſſolved in it, or a ſlight decoction 
of tamarinds, are likewiſe very proper, or . 
| Ove _ opening liquor. 
des = and plentiful Arden it will be fee 
Fo. to foment «wp belly with cloths dipped in ny 


SS. S. SS. 28 4 88 Kersa 


warm water, and if this ſhould not ſucceed, the pa- dif 
tient muſt be immerſed vp. to the "_ in vum ful 
water. tea 

la the bilious colic the vowiting "is, "often: very dre 
difficult to reſtrain, When this happens, the patient te 
may drink a decoction of toaſted bread, or an inſu- wh 
ſion of garden- mint in , boiling water. Should these | 
not have the deſired effect, — ſaline draught, with of 
a few drops of laudanum in it, may beggiven, & 
repeated according to the urgency of the /m En 
A ſmall quantity of Venice treacle may be ſpread = Ae 
form of a cataplaſm, and applied to the pit of the lik 
rug Clyſters, with a proper quantity of Venice it 1 


reacle or liquid laudanum in them, 1 7 likewiſe be 


e adminiſtered, - 4121 . 


OFTHE CO LTC; 26 
The byfteric colic- bears à great reſemblance to the 
bilious. It is attended with acute pains about he 
tegion of the ſtomach, vomitingg &. What the 
patient vomits in this caſe is commonly of a greetii 
colour. There is à great ſinking of the ſpirits, 
with dejection of ig and difficulty of breathing, 
which are the characteriſtic ſymptoms of this diſor- 
der. Sometimes it is accompanied with the jaundice; 
but this generally goes off of its own accord in a few 
D 587 16 B05 HW NMAEL. 
Ia this colic all evacuations, as bleeding, -purgs 
ing, vomiting, & c. do hurt. Every thing that 
weakens the patient, or ſinks the ſpirits, is to be 
avoided. If however the vomiting ſnould prove 
violent,  lykewarm water, or ſmall poſſet; may be 
drank to cleanſe the ſtomach. Afterwards the pa- 
tient may take fifteen, twenty, or twenty ive drops 
of liquid laudanum in à glaſs of cinnamon - water. 
This may be repeated every ten or twelve houts till 
the ſymptoma hf, %. 
The patient may likewiſe take four or ſive of the 
ferid pills every ſix hours, and drink a gup of pen- 
ny- royal tea after them. If aſafœtida ſhould prove 
diſagreeable, hich is ſometimes the caſe a tea · ſpoon 
ful of the tincture of caſtor in a cup of pennyroyal 
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W tea, or thirty: or forty drops of the halſam of Peru 
very dropped upon a bit of loat-fugar, may be talen in its 
atienc ſtead, © The anti · hyſteric platter may -alſa be uſed, 
 infu- which has often à good effect .. 2 ö 
theſe The nervous colic prevails among miners, ſmelters 
„ with of lead, plumbers, the manufacturers of white lead, 
, and &, It is very common in the cyder counties of 
proms. England, and is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the 
rad n baden veſſels uſed in preparing that liquor. It is 
of the likewiſe a frequent diſeaſe in the Weſt Indies, where 
Venice g is termed the dry belly-ache. * 
pry F See Appendix, Anti-hyſteric Plaſter, 3 "4.654 
Tue % <7 579" 
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No diſeaſe of the bowels is! attended with mont 
excruciating' pain than this. Nor is it on at 20 
end. I have. kgoyn it continue eight ur ten days 

wich very. Betle intermiſſton, the body all che whik 
continuing bound in ſpite of medicine, yet at.lengah 
yield, and the patient recover Y. It ly hon. 
ever leaves the dercn e den ends in 4 


4 9 903 0 $776 #3; - G08 
e of his gifeaſe is co ineath 
the ſame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflam» 
marian of the (guts, that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it, 
The body is to be opened by mild p 
in ſmall doſes, and freq uently — — 

operation muſt be aſſiſted by "Oh oily iclyſters, fo- 

mentavions, &c. The caftor oil is reckeneid-pegulialy 
proper in this diſeaſe. It may both be mid with 
the clyſters and given by the :mough +. - 

Then Barbadoes tar is ſaid to be ie 
medicine in bis complaint. It may be taten 10 che 
quantity of two drachms three times ca-dayy or * 
oftener if the ſtomach will bear it. This: tar, mixed 
with an qual quantity of ſtrong rum, is;likewiſe 
proper foro rubbing the Ipine, in caſe apy: tingling, 
or other ſymptoms of -a pally, are felt. When the 
tar cannot be obtained, the back may be rubbel 
with ſtrong ſpirits, o or a lidl vil of — 
roſemaryl 1 

If rhe patient remains ; weak and lnguis after thi 
diſeaſe, he muſt take exerciſe on horleback;- and uſe 
an infuſion of the Peruvian bark in wine. Whesg the 
diſeaſe ends in a palſy, the Bath e e to 


be extremely proper. 


* As the finoke af ts into the * * 
rocure a ſtool when all. other means have failed, an 
Fe this purpoſe ought to be kept by 22 ſurgeon. fs: 


be purchaſed at a ſmall expence, and will of fervice in ſer 
other caſes, as the recovery 'of drowned — &c. 8 
+ The doſe is from one table-ſpoonful to two or three if ce. 


oeſlary to open the body. To 
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To avoid this kind of colic, people muſt ſhun all 


ore 


al ſour fruits, aeids, and auſtere liquors, &c. Thoſe 
Jays who work in lead ought never to go to their buy 
hilc ſineſs faſting, and their. Food ſhould. be vily or far: 
Lgth They may take a glaſs of ſalad; oil, wick a little 
on brandy ar rum, every morning, but ſhould never 
in 2 take ſpirits alone Liquid allment is beſt fr 
4 them - as fat broths, &c« but low living is bed; 
arly They ſhould frequently go a little out of the tainted 
lam. | air; and ſhould never ſuffer themſelves to be: coſe - 
n I, tive, Ia the Weſt Indies, and. qu the couſt of 
3 Guinea, it has been found of great uſe, for pre- 


venting this colic, to wear a piece of flannel round 


— the waiſt, and to drin an infuſion, of ginger by W 
of tea. Be e een | 
with Sundry other kinds of this diſeaſe; might be 
+4 mentioned, but too many diſtinctions would tend 
RY only to perplex the reader. Thoſe. already men · 

» Wie BY tioned are the moſt material, and ſhouſd indeed be 
1 attended to, as their treatment is very different. 
gixed But even perſons who are not in 2 condition to 
ewiſe diſtinguiſh . very accurately in theſe matters, may 
ling, nevertheleſs be of great ſervice to patients in colics 

n the of every kind, by only obſerving-the following ge; 
bel neral rules, via. To bathe the feet and legs in 

or of varm water; to apply bladders filled wich warn 

i + water, or cloths wrung out of it, ta the ſtomach 

r n and bowels; to make the patient drink freely of dio 

d uſe luting mucilaginous liquors; and to give him an 
28 emollient clyſter every rwo or three hours. Should 


theſe not ſucceed, the patient Vught to be immetſed 
in warm water. „ ien een 


uy of thoſe cauſes which ——— — 5 
ver. 


, . 
ts i 
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= 30 INFLAMMATION' of he KIDNEYS} 

fſeren It may likewiſe be vccalioned* by wound e 
bruiſes of the kidneys; ſmall ſtones or gravel lodgs 

mg within them; by ſtrong diuretic medicines 
ſpfriis of turpentine, tincture of -cantharides, e 
|, Violent motion,” as hard riding or walking Clpeenatly 
_ in hot weather, or whatever drives the bloods too tor 
_ _— _ cibly into the kidneys, may occaſion this mals 
| RE It may likewiſe proceed from lying too ſoft, tog much 
a on the back, involuntary contractions, or ſpafing, in 
= the urinary veſſels, && e. 
= __ -* SYMPTOMS.—— There is a' ſharp pain about 
| the region of the kidneys, ' with ſome degree f fe. 
ver, and à ſtupor or dull pain in the thigh of de 
affected ſide. The urine is at firſt clear, and ate 
wards of a reddiſh colout; but in the worlt kinda 
the diſcaſe it generally continues pale, is pafec W 
difficulty, and commonly in ſmall quantities 
time. The patient feels great uneaſineſs When be 
endeavours to Walk or fit opright. He beg Ran 
moſt eaſe on the affected ſide, and has generally's 
nauſea or vomiting, "reſembling that Which happen 
in the colic -:51311259% © y127 
This dite however may be: diſtinguiſhed. om 
the colic by the pain being ſeated farther back, mand 
by the difficulty of paſſing urine with, which k W | 7 


* * (14 : 


= 


. 


conſtantly attended. | latior 
- *REGIMEN:——Every thing of à heating" 0' 8 ad 
ſtimulating! nature is to be avoided.” 'The food u By  - 
be thin and light; as panado; ſmall broths; Witt ſpoon 
mild vegetables, and the like; Emolhient and thin tops 
liquors muſt be plentifully drank 1 as clear whey, „ ap 


balm- tea ſweetened with honey, decoctions” 
marſh-mallow roots, with barley and Jiquone 
&c. The patient, ee vomiting: 
muſt-- conſtantly keep ſipping ſmall” quam 


Sa "oY rs 305 
patient muſt be was eaſy, quiet, and free 4 


1 cold, as voy any Feen of eee re. 
I main. hen 
"ay MEDICINE>—=—-Bleedidg. Ns ay. imeceo 
Ne, ary, eſpecially: at the beginning, Ten or twelve 
all ounces may be let from the arm or foot with a lan- 
er. and if the pain and inflammation continve, the 
0. operation may be in twenty-four hours,” 
uch elpecially if the patient be of a full habit. Leeches 
20 BY may likewiſe be applied to the hæmorrhoidal veins, 
on 1 diſcharge: from f will en relieve the — 
dent. 
ff Cloths oped in warm 8 or bladders filled 
bitte BY ich ic, muſt be applied as near as poſſible to the part 
aer, ifeted; and rene wed as they grow cooh If the 
n ers be flled with i decoRlion of mailows and 


camomile flowers, to which a little ſaffron is added, 
9 ud mixed with: about a ef h new milk, ir 
21 vill be ſtill more beneſicial. 5 
Emollient -clyſters t dams to be admini- 
ſered; and if theſe: 4 open 5 body, a little 
alt and honey or manna may be added to them. 
The ſame courſe is to be followed where gravel or 
done is lodged in the kidney, but when the gravel 
or ſtone is ſeparated from ade kidney, and lodges in 
tne Ureter », it will be proper, beſides the fomen- 
ations; to rub the ſmall of the back with ſweet oil, 
nd to give gentle diuretics, as juniper-water ſweet-- 
ted with the ſyrup of Hoo gi Mi : a tea- 
E of the tweet ſpirits of nitre, with a few 
cops of laudanum, may now and then be put in a 
Up of the patient's drink. He ought likewiſe to 


ule exerciſe on an ot in a carriage, if he be 
Wle to bear it. 


\* The Ureters are two long and f 8 
4 carry the urine from 15 baſon of the kidneys ta the blad- 


y are ſometimes obſtructed by ſmall pieces of gravel, 
ng eon from the kidneys, and le a 


5 5 When 
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304 INFELAMMATION-vf be. BLADDER. 
When the diſeaſe. is prottacted heyond the ſeventh 
 chillneſs, ſhivering, &c. there-is reaſon to ſuſpec that 
matter is forming in the kidney, and that an'abices 
will enſue. 7 e nne a 
already formed in the kidney, the patient mult be 
viſions; and to live chiefly upon mild mucilagineub 
animals, made with barley, and common pot hege 


or eighth day. and the patient complains of a ſthpor 
and heavineſs of the part, has frequent returns-@f 


When matter in the urine ſhews that an ulcer is 


careful to abſtain from all acrid, ſour, and ſalted pro- 
herbs and fruits," together with the broth” of reg 


&c, His-drink may be whey, and buttermilk 
that is not ſaur- The latter | is hy fome reckoned 


a ſpecific remedy in ulcets of the kidneys. 1 | 
ſwer this character, however, it muſt be dran for b 
2. conſiderable time. Chalybeate waters 'have Ake. 
wiſe been found : beneficial; in this. diſeaſe,” "This WY 
medicine is caſily obtained, as it is found in eee 8 
part of Great Britain. It muſt likewiſe be uledTor I * 
a a conſiderable time, in order to produce any falt q 
effects,, „ £0051 107 MARIE ; 
-- Thoſe who are liable to frequent returns of inflam- i 
mation, or obſtrugtions of the-kidneys, mult abtun a 
from wines, eſpecially ſuch as abound with ter 1 
and their food ought. to be light and of ea dige Wl © 
They ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe, and ſhould'nc 0 
lie too hot, nor too much on their bac. a. 
- INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER. 
Tur inflammation of the bladder proceeds, itt ® 
great meaſure, from the ſame cauſes as that of the of 
kidneys. It is known by an acute pain towards, the er; 
bottom of the belly, and difficulty of paſting unte, wit 
with ſome degree of fever, a conſtant inclination 40 8 at 
to ſtool, and a perpetual deſire to make water. Thi 
7 f'P | 2 Wh 6 


| fornefited with warm water, ot a decoction of m 
| vegetables 3 
to be adminiſtered, &c, © 


Ls uf FT 7 
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INFLAMMATION of, 4 LIVER:; % 
This diſeaſe muſt. be treated on the ſame prinel- 4 
ples as the one immediately pteceding. The dies 
mult be light and thin, .and the drink of à chin 

natute. Bleeding is very proper at che begionin 
and in robuſt conſtitutions it will osten de necellar 
to repeat it. The lower part of the deih mind de 


and emollient clyſters ought frequent! 
| nern "I * 


The patient ſhould* abſtain from every thing the 
is of a hot, acrid, and ſtimulating” quality,. and 
Would live entirely upon ſmall bröths, grüels, or 
nid p lt, CERT "VOY 


V 
cauſes behdes An 1 of the Bladder; as 4. 
ſwelling © of the hErhorrhoidal veins; hard” fer 


lodged in the renn; "a ſtone in the bladder ; excre>. 
ſcences in the urinary e © pak of the blad- 
der, hyſtetic affections, &c. | Each © theſe requires 
a particular treatment, which does not fall under 
our preſent conſideration,” We ſhall only obſerve, | 
that in all of them thild and gentle applications are 
the ſafeſt; as ſtrong Uluretic medicines, or things. g 
an irritating. nature, generally increaſe the danger. 
I have known ſome perſons. kill chemfelyes by nter 
gucing pfobes into the urinary paſſages, to remove, ' * 
as they, thought? ſomewhat that obſtructed the” Gl. 
charge of urine, and others bring on a violent, in- 
flammation of the bladdef, by uſing ſtrong diuretics, - _. 
as oil of turpentine, &c. for that purpoſe. n G 1 4 | 


INFLAMMATION” OF. THE LIVER. 
Tux liver is leſs ſubject to inflammation than moſt | 
of the other viſcera; at in it the circulation is ſlow- ie 
er; but when an 'inflammation does happen, it is 11 
wich difficulty removed, and often ends in a ſuppu- . 


ration or ſchirru :: 5 E ae (7 
5 4 (= N . X 12 i 0 CAUsSES. 


5 


zes INFLAMMATION of „. LIVER: 


flammation, we may here reckon the following, vis 
exceſſive fatneſs, a ſchitrus of the liver itſelf, violent 


the bile; dimking ſtrong wines an 
weight, or fulneſs of the part, difficulty of breath- 
Þ, 


Able, that an inflammatjon is not fo much as ub 


tended. 


"CAUSES.—— Beſides the common cauſes of 'ig- 


ſhocks from ſtrong vomits when the liver was before 
unſound, an aduſt or atrabiliarian ſtate of the blood, 
any thing that ſuddenly cools the liver after it has 
82. greatly heated, ftones Ong, the courle of © 
ſpir ituous f. 

vors, uſing hot Fer allment, obſtinate bypochon- 
jacal affections, &c, BEN "4 

" SYMPTOMS.——This difciſe is known, by 4 
painful refifibn_of the right fide onder the falſe tbl 
attended with ſome degree of fever, a ſenſe 9 


"= _ Ae] . ˖ — © 


ing. loathing of food, great thirſt, with à pale . 
Meth coliur 55 the fin a4 e 
The Haptoms here are various, according to the 
degree of inflammation; and likewiſe according 6 
the particular part of che Iver where the infa 
tion happens. Sometimes the pain is ſo inconlider- 


pecled z. but when. it happens in the upper or con 
bs of the ver, the —4 is more acute, the 

quitker, and the patient is often troubled with 07 
cough, a hiecup, and a pain extending to the ſhoulder, 
with difficulty of lying on the left fide, or rey, 
"This difeafe may be diſtioguiſhed from tlie peu. 
riſy by the pain being leſß violent, ſeated; under 
falſe ribs, the pulſe not fo hard, and by the i. 
culty of lying on the left fide, It may be dien 
guiſhed from the hyfteric and hypochondriac dier 


ders hy the degree ot fever with which it is always a 


a = 22-0 on momr aw 


This difeaſe, if proper 
tal. A conſtant hiccuping 
ceſſive thirſt, are bad ſympioma. 
fuppuration, and the matter cannot 
outwardly, the danger is great. When the fene 


Oi 


-wktkbly eafy d but if he - indulge in animal 
and ſtrong liquors, or — of an 
acrid or irritating nature, the ſchirrhus will be con- 
verted bend a en Which e infallibly prove 


- fatal. 
; "REGIMEN: Phe" abe n is to be obs 
on- freed in ttiis a8 in other inflammatoty diſorders; An 
5 hot things are to be carefulſy avoided, and cool dilut- 
y. 2 ing liquors, as whey, Barley- water, &c. drank freely; 
The food muſt be light and thin, and ide body, 2 
well as the mind, kept eaſy and 23 0 
MEDICINE. Bleeding is proper at at the bes. 
ginning of this diſeaſe, and it win often be neeeſfary, 
cven though the pulſe ſhotid not feel hard, tb 
it. Al 5 purgatibves are to be avoidedy che 
body however muſt be kept gently open. A decoc- 
tion of tamarinds, with a littte honey or manna; wilf 
anſwer this! 
be fomented in the manner directed in the 
diſeaſes. 
adminiſtered; - and if ch . ſhould notwit 
continue violent; a- bliſtering” plaſter may be apph 
over the part affected; or father à plaſter made o 
gun ammonlac and vinegat of ſqullls. 2 | 
Medicines which 
ave a very good effect here! For this purpoſe half 


patient's drink thee of four times a-daye * 
When there is an inclination to ſweat, it oog e 
be promoted, but not by 9 none? an The only 


N drank about the warmth of the human 


ical inflammati he ta di K nothi dat! 18: 
” "_ the blood. oe 4 * 15 
X 2 : If | 


by  NEEAMMATION.  ## LIVER zey 
1. of the liver enſues,” ie patzentz if be obchrven 2 
proper regimen, may nevertheleſs live a number of 


every well. The fide affected mu 
ing 
Mud laxative <lyſters ſhould be frequently | 


tomote the ſeeretion of urine | 


a drachm of purified nitre, or a rez-ſpoonfa] - of the 
ſotet ſpirits of nitre, may be takem in a cup of the | 


— to be uſed for that purpoſe is plenty of ailing 


the patient in this caſe, as well as in all other 


— — — 
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gab INFLAMMATION te I 


„ Ik che: ſtools ſhguld be laoſe, and even, ſtreaked. 
wich blood, no means muſt be uſed to ſtop them, 


unleſs they o he ſa; frequent. as to weaken, tha patient. 
Looſe ſtools. often prove, critical, and carry,gftthe 
diſcaſet %% e e od eee yalrattiiing pin 
ol an.abſrefs hv | 18 formed in the lives, 
all "methods ſhbuld be tried to make it break and 
diſcharge: itſelf outwardly, as, fomentatiom the ap- 
plication off poultices, xipeniog + cataplsſchga, dec, 


Sometimes indeed the matter of an abſcels,;comes | 


away in the urine, and ſome times it is diſcharged by 
tool, but theſe are efforts of Nature which nameans 
can promote. When the abſceſs burits, into; the ca. 
vity of the abdamen at large, death muſt enſue 2 vor 
will the event be more favoutable when the a 
opened by an änciſion, unleſs. in caſes where ab liver 
adheres to che per iton cum, ſo as to forms. a bag for 
the matter, and prevent it from 2 the cay LY 6 
of the abdomen. ; in which caſe open 


by a ſolßcinerly large inciſion, will probably neat I 


patient's life * s 27. 115% » 4411111 9.7; nt beine 

If the diſorder, in pe of. all endeavours, to the 
conttary, ſhovld end in a ſchirrhus, the pati 
be careful to regulate his diet, dec. in ſuch a | 
as not to aggravate the diſeaſe. He muſt no indulge 
in fleſh, fiſh, ſtrong liquors, .orapy highly. ſcaſoged 
ſalted proviſions 3 but ſhould, for the moſt part,, le 
on mild r as fruits ane roots, taking gentle 
© exerciſe, and drinking whey, harley- water, or Huter 
milk. If he takes. any thing ſtronger, it ſhould. be 
fine mild ale, which is Kl heating than, vines F 
ſpirits. WP „ tx 41 919018 (90 

We ſhall take no note * inflammations f the 
other viſcera. They muſt in general be treated, upon 
the ſame. ptinciples as: -thole, already me 1 


* 1 wakes” a gentleman wh wh 9 Pat ad tetenal «bſceſſes = 
liver opened, and is now a "I and healthy man; thou ; 
SIR Pans 0 age; * ec d c aa Yar. 
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The*chief” role ich reſpect to af}, of rheih 48,266 We 
blood, 6 !avoid every thing chat is ſtrong, er "ofa 


heating nature, to app ply Am fomentations to the : 


rr affected, and to caufe the patient to ink 4 fof. 
bene Aeg of A e 1 Fo, {8-4 
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OF THE CHOLERA MORBUS, AND/OTHER 


E DISCHARGES' FROM THE" 
1 STOMACH. AND. ROWELS. 7. e — le 
10, rode. ige eee Batu 0 (13 . 
obolera morbysvis & violent purging and 5 
miting, attended with gripes, ſickneſa, an 
conſtant deſire to go 40; ſtool, It comes on 1 
denly, and is moſt common in autumn. There is 
hardly any: diſeaſe that nen, * than this, 
when proper means are not uſed in Nena for 
remdving 2 nd Wed mj, ct, ai | 
CAUSES.——lt is one d by , "redundancy | 
and putrid .acrimppy ofthe; bile; cold ; food that 


eaſily turns rancid ot ſout on the ſtomach ;; as butter, 


bacon, ſweat-meats, cucumbets, melons, .cherries, 
and other cold fruits“ It is, ſometimes che effect of 
ſtrong acrid purges or vomits, or of poſſonous ſuh- 
ſtances taken into the ſtomach, It may like wiſe pro- 


ceed from violent paſſions! orrgffections of. che . 


as fear, anger, &c. 

87 MPT — 1 generally preceded, by 4 
cardialgia, or heart · burn, ſour obelchings, and! fla- 
tulencirs, with pain of the ſtomach, and inteſtines. 
To theie ſueceed excelÞye.. — purging 

have been twict brought to the' gates of death by this dil 
eaſe, ang both times iv was ocoaHid k eating rancid Yacan. 

X 3 & 


ene 
green, yellow, or blackiſh, coloured bile, with. a 
"diſtenſion of the ſtomach, and, violent ,griping paias. 
2 is likewiſe à great thirk,: with a. vtry quick uh 
equal . pl. often . acute pain abgut the 
region of the navel. diſeaſe Adyances, the 
pulſe often ſinks ſo low as to become quite-impercep. 
tible, the extremitics grow cold, or cramped, and 
are often covered with a clammy. ſweat, the urine ß 
obſtructed, and there is a palpitation of the heart. 
Violent hiccuping, | fainting, and convulſions, 1 
the ſigns of approaching death. | 
MEDICI NE. At the beginning of ll d 
5 the efforts of n to expel the offending 
cauſe ſhould be aſſiſted, by promoting the purg 
and vomiting. For this purpoſe the patient mul 
drink freely of diluting liquors ; as whey, butter- 
milk, warm mg thin - water-gruel,- {mall poſſet, 
or, what is perhaps preferable to any af them, very 
weak chicken pi afar - Chis (ſhould not only be 
drank plentifully to promote the vomiting, But 2 
2 of it given N hg r ro promote 
r Ty Wien 20 . 
N evacuations dow been conduinll for 
ſome time, a decoction of-toalted-oat-bread\may" be 
dran to ſtop the vorniting: The bread ſhould be 
toaſted till it is of à brown colour, and afterwards 
boiled in ſpring water. If ost · btead cannot bead, 
*wheat-bread, or oat- meal well toaſtod, may be uſed 
In its ſtead. If this does not put a ſtop to the vo- 
miting, two table · ſpoonfuls of the ſaline julep, with'ten 
drops of laudanum, may be taken way! hour ob K 
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The vomiting and purging hover bought arne 
to be ſtopped too ſoon- As long as theſe dif 
charges de not weaken the — they are ſalo- 
tary, and may be allowed te go on, or rather 
to be . But when the patient is weak- 
ened by the * which may be __ 


7 
4 
1 
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1 
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from. the ſinking of his pulſe, &c. recourſe muſtt Þ 
immediately be had to opiates, as recommended 
above ; to which may be added ſtrong wines, with - 
ſpirituous. cinnamon waters, aud ortfer generous 
cordials. Warm negus, or ſtrong wine-whey, Will 
likewiſe be neceſſary to. ſupport. the pazienF's. ſpirits, 
and promote the perſpiration, His legs ſhould. be 
bathed in warm water, and afterwards. rubbed WI. 
flannel cloths, or wrapped in warm blankets, and 
warm, bricks applied to the ſoles of his feet. Flan- 
nels wrung out of warm ſpiritugus fomentations 
* like wiſe be applied to the region, af the o- 
Mac f F 5 83 Hungern 
When the violence of the diſeaſe is gver,. 10 pre- 
vent a relapſe, it will be neceſſary for ſome time o 
continue the uſe of mall doſes of laudanum, Ten 
or twelve drops may be taken in a; glaſs of wine, at 
leaſt twice a- day, for eight or ten days, The patient | 
food ought to be.,pouriſhing,.. but taken iy Taal 
quantities, and he ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe. As 

the ſtomach and. inteſtines are W much weak- 


ened, an infuſion. of the bark, or other bitters, in 


ſmall wine, ſharpened with the elixir. of vitriol, may 
be drank for ſome time. eee en, e e | 
© Though phyſicians are ſeldom. called in due time | 
in this diſeale, they. ought. not to deſpair of relies - 
ing the patient even in the moſt deſperate circum 
ſtances. Of this I lately ſaw a very ſtriking proof an . 
an old man and his ſon, Who had been both Pig 


ED 
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with it about the middle of the night. 2:8 | 
ſee them till next morning, whe FAY ad much 
more the appearance. of dead than of Jiving 
No pulſe could be felt; the extremities. were c 
and 180 the countenance, was ghaſtly, and the 
ſtrength almoſt quite exhauſted. Let from this de- 
Plorable condition they were both recovered by the 
lle of opiates and corgial 25 | 
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f A DIARRHEA, or LOOSENESS. 
vie . d 173+ 0 260768 

A e 5 1 many caſes, is not to be e 

ted as 4 Rete but” rather as a ſalutary es. 
cuation. It © oogbt therefore never to be Hoppe, 
unleſs when” it continues too long, or evidently 
weakens the patient. As this however ſometimes 
Happen we. ſhall point out the moſt © common 
'eaules of 4 looleneſs, with the proper method of 
treatment. 

When a boſeneſs ! is occafioned by catching cold, 
or an obſttucted perſpiration, the patient ought to 
keep warm, to drink freely of weak dilgting l 
quors, to bath lis feet and legs frequently in luke 
Warm water, to wear flannel next his ſkin, and do 
take every other method to teſtore che oi] 
tion. N ' wy 


„but 

ug whi h renders thetm of bar prot wie hen 
In tartying off 7 debauch. Half a drachm bf 2 
cudanha in der will anſwer this purpoſe very well. 
A day or "two after the vomit, 4he ſame quahrity of 
rhubafb f ay be taken, and repested two or three 
"Himes, the lovſentls © continues. The patient 

"ovght/ to live upon ligbt vegetable food of *ealy. 

gelt, and to drink Whey, thin Bruel, or barkey- 

Vater. 11 17 Fes | 

La looſeneſe, Wetkhonedl by ine obſtroction of any 
cbſtomary evacuation, generally "requires become 

thar does not ſucceed, other evacuations. may de 

bitirured*" in A8 room of thoſe Which are ob- 
ſtructed. At the fame time, every method WIR 
taken to reſtore the uſuat diſcharges, as not 


Os biäxk kerl. or LOOSENESS! | 1 5 
o cure of the diſeaſe, but the patſente life; ; ay 
©) 4 * 214 
6 


depend on this, 6 
| A periodics af Jooſeneſ ought never to be Fe) 
A It is always an effort of Nature to carry off ſome | 
7 offending matter, which, if retained in the 
ifi- might Have fatal effects. "Children are very liable 
Vas to this kind of looſeneſs, eſpecially while TRY - 
ed, It is however ſo far from being hurtful to _ 
atly thar ſuch children generally get their teeth 
mes leaſt trouble. If theſe" looſe ſtools ſhould” at any 
non ume prove ſour or griping, a tea-ſpoonful of mag- 
of n:fia alba, wich four or ihe grains of rhubarb, may 
"_ be given to the child in a little panado, or aq other 
old, food. This, if repeated three or four times, will ge- 
t to nerally cor rreft the acidity, and carry off the 8 ing 
- | ſtools. 
uke- A diarthœa, ot looſengls,” which proceeds from 
d to violent paflions or affections of the mind, muſt Be 
pira treated with the greateſt caution: Vomits in — 
5 caſe are highly improper. Nor are 5 7 ſaf 
r fe. unleſs they be very mila, and given in ſmall quan- 
"mis ties. Opiates, and other antiipaſmodic medicines, 


[the dre moſt proper. Ten or twelve drops of liguid 

rance laudanum may be taken in a. cup of valerian or 
pect- and royal rea _eyery” eight or ten hours, "ral the - 
well ymptroms abate, ' ee chearfulneſs, aud tran. 
ity of quillity of mind are here of the 1 import. 
three ance, * T3 40VB $0850 9 

atient When a böhg proceeds from 40000 * on- 

ea. ous ſubſtances taken int6/ the ſtomach, the patent 


muſt drink large quantities of diluting 9 p witk 
vil or fat brochs, to promote vomiting and po aß 


n Afterwards, if there be redſon to (oped HR t 
ding. I bowels are inflamied, bleeding will be nrceſſary. Small - 
ay de dbſes of laudanum may ev be taken to remove 
ob- their irritation. e 


When the gout, repelled, "ek the extrem ities, 
bcraſions a 3 it ought to be promoted by 
gentle 


: conſiſt of rice boil 


. 814 Q& «a DIARRHOEA, or LOOSENESS, 
doſes of rhubarb, or other mild purgati 
Wow matter is Thaw ob ee 28 
extremit by, warm fomentations, cataplaſmg, 
The een ought at the ſame time to be 
2 warm, diluting W A, 6 
5 1. of hartſhorn, or à few dr of liquid 
2 1 it. * 
lookeneſs, proceeds from worms, which 
E. Fl _ . the .fliminels of the ſtools, 
mixed 21 pieces of decayed worms, Sec.  medi- 
eines muſt be given to kill and carry off theſe _yer- 
min, as the powder of rin with. purges. of chubarh 
and. c 7 Afterwards lime - Water, either alone, 
or with a ſmall quantity of rhubarb infuſed, will be 
proper to ſtrengthen the bowels, and prevent the ney 
generation of worms, 
A looſeneſs is often occaſioned by drinking bad 
water. When this is the caſe, the diſeaſe _ 


RY proves epidemical.. When. there is reaſon 40 


ve that this or any other diſeaſe proceeds from 

uſe of unwholeſome Moos it ought, imme. 
* be changed, or, if that cannot be done, it 
wap 1 by mixing with it quick Kage * 


or wy 

In people whoſe, ſtomachs are weak,, violent exe! 
ciſe immediately after <ating will 'occalion a looſe: 
neks, .. Though the cure of this is obvious, yet i 
will be. proper, beſides avoiding violent exerciſe, [, 


3 medicines as tend to brace and ſtren 215 
h. as infuſions. of the. bark, with ot 


nt ingredients, in White wine, 
1 ought Ikea to take frequently ae or tuo 
F old 7 tj Or good c aret. E ' | <A TE 
rom W ever — K a ſooſene 
it is found neceſſ: 7 to check it, the diet ougbt 10 


with milk, and favourd 4 


cinnamon; rice: jelly, 1; with. ſt 5 
* e ſorts Yu fer roalteg, The Gi 


_ on wn we 
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of VOMITING, ' 8186 
may be thin warer-gruel, rice-#tter, or weak broth = 
made from Jean ve a ſheep's head, as bee 
IF ge latinous mutton, beef, or chicken: 

Perſons who, from a peculiar - weakneſs, or 00 
great an irritability of the bowels, are lable to 
frequent returns of this diſeaſe, ſhould le tem» 
perately, avoiding crude ſummer fruits, all un- 
wholeſome foods, and meats of hard digeſtion. They 


ought likewiſe to beware of cold, moiſture, or 
whatever may obſtruct the perſpiration, and ſhould 


S. TFN 


8. 


2 S- 


ard wear flannel next the ſkin; All violent as 
one, feat, ben &c. are likewiſe carefully to be guarded 
3 Lua OE SS Os Bhs oo 61] 
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_ OF VOMITING. 


| VourTiNG may proceed from various cauſes z as 
exceſs in eating and drinking; foulneſs of the ſto- 
mach; the acrimony of the aliments; a tranſlation 
of the motbiſie matter of ulcers, of the gout, the 
eryſipelas, or other diſeaſes, to the ſtomach, It 
may likewiſe proceed from a looſeneſ having heen 
too ſuddenly — from the ſtoppage of any 
cuſtomary ' evacuation, as the bleeding piles, the 
2 2 from a weaknels of pay” _— the 
colic, the iliac paſſion, a rupture, 2 at „ 
vel, worms; or from any kind of poiſon takes ap | 
the ſtomach, It is an uſual ſymptom of injuries 
done to the brain; as contuſions, com &c 
It is likewiſe a ſymptom of wounds or iaflamma+ 
tions of the diaphragm, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, 
| Vomiting may be occafioned by unuſual mo- 
tions, as failing, being drawn backwards in a cat» 
rage, Kc. It may likewiſe be excited by vio- 
lent paſſions, or by the idea; of nauſeous or diſugree- 
ive objetts, eſpecially of ſuch things «s have fore 
y 
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zus P NON 
merlh produced votffiring, -"Somerimes it MAT; 
from a regurgitation öf the bile into the ſtomach: 
_ chis fe; What the patient vomits is generally 
= a yellow or 1 colour, and has a bitter 
1d Perſons v are ſubject nervòôus alfec- 
ar ore often faddenly 2 with violent fits of 
_ voriity! Tat, vomiting is a common ſymp- 


28 —— {proceeds Kom 4 foul Romich w 


tom 0 ancy. In this caſe it generally come 


on abobr wo- weeks” after the ſtoppage of the 


men e N the firſt threes or folt 
etc. rte 88 "008 


iffgelon, et is not to be - conſidered” ad u Wileale 
but as the cure of a diſeaſe. It ought-thereforet 
be promoted by drinking lukewarm water, or thin 
gruel. If this does not put a ſtop to the vomiting, a 
doſe of ipecacuapha may be ee, and worked off 
with wedk camomile- tea. N rein * 


17 4.141 


When the retroceſſon of the gout, of ec bis 


tion of cuſtomary evacuations” ocealion votniting;/all 
means muſt be uſed to reſtore theſe "diſchatges; or, 
if that cannot be effected, thbit plate mult befupplicd 
by ottiers, as bleeding, purging, bathing the texte · 
Mleies in wartn water, l iſſues, ſetons, per 

tual bliſters,” &c. r Den dee E 


When vomiting is ehe <Q of -preg nandy;'"f 


may generally be mitigated by bleeding; — keep- 
ing the body gently” open. The bleeding” howe ber 
ouß ht to be i A wall quantities at à rimez and the 
rgatives” mould be of the mildeſt“ Kind, as fg, 
prunes, mamma, or ſenna. Pregnant wo. 

mem are maſt apt to vom in the morbing ire 
diately Cor getting out of bed, which is Own 
partly to the change of poſture, but more o the 


PL emptineſs of the ſtomach. It may generally be 


ented by taking a diſh of coffee, tea, or dome 
ght breakfaſt in bed. Pregnant women who ate of- 
are with-vomiting "ovght to be kept · eaſx _ 


3 


£2 8, QQ_tt. 
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or VOMITING) -. 
and mind. The ack allow 
We to be quite 1 mould. TY 


much at oncR.... Sd water 2 very proper d 


in this caſe ; if the 8 weak, 2 Jictle brand 
e 
ip 


may be added. 0 it⸗ ſpirits are low, and 
the perſon apt to faint, a ful of, , cingargon-., 1 
water, with, à little marmala Je; of 35 — or 1 a 
may be tak lach 1 (03 46), n n 
if war a from wha ne of eth the, LY 
mach, bitters will be; of.. ſervice... P -ruvian, . bar 
infuſed in wine, or W vich as much rhahach, 
as will keep, che ene open, is an, —4 
medicine in this caſe. elxir., of vital. 1 18 
à good medicine. It may, be. taken. in the ole ic 
fifteen or twenty drops. tuice or thrice, a:day,m, * 
glaſs of wine or, Water. 1 vomitings att = 


times alleviated, by making oyſters a principal part 
diet, 197 3-61 15 $4 on 6 2110 


A vomiting, which proceeds, from b 
ſtomach, is relieved by alkaline purges. 


medicine of this Kind is the magnelia Alba, a — 
ſpoonful of Ws may be Ren ho. a diſh ol dea at 
ule mill, three or: fqu times a- day, araber 


neceſſary, to keep, the body. o 


affections of the mind, all evacuants mull, by 
fully avoided, eſpecially vomirs. Ab 85.4 | 
ingly. dangerous. The patient in this... ſc ough by, Y, 
be kept. perfectly eaſy and a to haye the, mi 


ſoothe, ,and to take for atle_cordi 
Sr e 


or a little brandy and water, to whic 
laudanum may occaſionally be added. 

When vomiting proceeds from ſpaſmodic affeQions. 
of the ſtomach, muſk, caſtor, = other antiſpaſmo- 
dic medicines, are of uſe. Warm and aromatic plaſ- 
ters have likewiſe a good effect. The ſtomach-plaſter 
of the London or ene 3 may be 


9 


— 


as OF VOMITING. 

applied to the pit of the ſtomach, or 2 plaſter of 
theriaca, which will anſwer rather better. Aromatic 
medicines may likewiſe be taken inwardly, as cinng- 
mon or mint-tea, wine wich fpiceries boiled in it, &. 
The region of the ſtomach may be rubbed with zther, 
or, if that cannot be had, with ſtrong brandy, or 
bother ſpirits, The belly ſhould be fomented with 
g warm water, or the patient immerſed up to the breaſt 

EE Pas Meas 
I have always found the faline draughts, taken in 
the act of efferveſcence, of fingular uſe in rapping 

a vomiting, from whatever cauſe it proceeded. I 
may be prepared by diſſolying a drachm of the falt of 
tartar in an ounce and a half of freſh lemon-juice, 
and adding to it an ounce of peppermint- water, the 
ſame quantity of fimple cinnamon-water, and. a little 
white ſugar. This draught muſt be fwallowed before 
the efferveſcence is quite over, and may be-repeated 
every two hours, or oftener, if the vomiting be vio-. 
lent, A violent vomiting has ſametimes been ſtop- 
ped by cupping on the region of the ſtamach after all 
her nicans had failel © 
As the leaſt motion Will often bring on the vomit 
ing again, even after it has been ſtopped, the patient 
muſt avoid all manner of action. The diet muſt be 
| ſd regulated as to ſit eaſy upon the ſtomach, and no- 
- thing ſhould be taken that is hard of digeſtion.” We 
not however mean that the patient ſhould Ive en- 
tirely upon flops. Solid food, in this cafe, often fit 
— — — „eee 
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| DISORDERS OF THE KIDNEYS . 
Ab BEAD DER. 
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HE diabetes is a frequent and exceffive diſcharge 
of urine, © It is ſeldom to be met with among 
young people; but often attacks eee, in the de- 
cline of life, eſpecially thoſe who follow the more vo- 
lent employments, or have been hard drinkers in their 


ourn. ** F. Share e ee | 

; CAUSES.—A diabetes is often the conſequence of 
zeute diſeaſes, as fevers, fluxes; &c. Where the patient 
has ſuffered by exceſſive evacuations ; it may alſg be 
occaſioned by great fatigue,” as riding long journies 
upon a hard- trotting horſe, carrying heavy burdens; 
running, &c. It may be brought on by. hard'drink- 
ing, or the uſe of ſtrong ſtimulating diuretie medi- 
cines, as tincture of cantharides, ſpirits of turpentine, 
and ſuch like. It is often the effect of drinking too 
great quantities of mineral waters. Many imagine 
that theſe will do them no ſetvice unleſs they be 
dtank in great quantities, by which miſtake it of- 
ten happens that they occaſion worſe diſraſes than 
thoſe they were intended to cute. In 'a word, this 
Ciſeaſe may either proceed from too great a laxity 
of the organs which ſecrete the urine, from ſome- 
thing that ſtimulates the kidneys too much, or from 
a thin diſſolved ſtate of the blood, which makes roo 
= a quantity of it run off by the urinary pa- 


SYMPTOMS.—1n a diabetes, the urine generally 
excceds in quantity all the liquid food which the 
| patient 
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patient takes, It is-thin and 


pale, of x'ſweetiſh taſte; 


and an agreeable ſmell. The patient has a continual 1 
thirſt,” with ſome degree of fever; his mouth is dry, of 
and he ſpits freqdentij A frothy ſpittle: The ſtrength 
fails, the appetite decays, and the fleſh. waſtes a7 de 
til]. the patient is reduced to ſkin.and bone. There 1; of 
a heat of the bowels; and frequently the Pins, tel. af 

- ticles{ and feet ate ſmelled. 4,00 1 _ 

This diſcaſe may generally be cured at the begin- on 
ning; but after it has continued long, the cure be: (att 
comes very difficult. In drunkards, and, very; tak 

| People a perfect cure is not to be expected. I 
wk © (GIMEN, — Every thing that. ſtimulates * 
urinary, paſſages, or tends to relax the habit, mult 10g 
be — 25 77 For this reaſon the patient ſhould live the 

chiefly on ſolid food. His thirſt may be quenched roſe 
with acids; as ſorrel, juice of lemon, by vinegar: 1 

The mucilaginous vegetables, as rice, ſago, and lalop; ſubſ 

with milk, are the .moſt proper food. Of animal doſe 
ſubſtances, ſhell-fiſh are to be preferred; as oyllers; WW ju, 
crak WG. . SR of tn 
Tbe drink may be Briſtol-water. When that cab en 
not be obtained, lime - Water, in which a due propor- 0 
tion of 9 has been macerated, may. be uſed: the p 
The white decoction *, with iſinglaſs diſſolved In it tatior 
is likewiſe a very bf SER 27 1/9 Grey] 
The patient ought daily to take exerciſe, 10 i may | 
ſhould be fo gentle as not to fatigue him. He old four t 

ie upon a hard bed or màtraſs. - Nothing hurts the Th 
kidneys more than lying too ſoft. A_warm dry all, Peruy 
N the fleſh-bruſh, and every thing that pro- . aken 
motes perſpiration, is of ſervice. For this reaſon the The + 

atient ought to wear flannel next his ſkin. . A large diſagre 
5 plaſter may be applied to the back ; ct, cixir 
what will anſwer better, a great part of the body maſ Nor tal 
be wrapped in plaſter, ' * © | mixed 
* | WT 4M Med ay 


ce Appendix, White Derbe. 
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 MEDICINE.—Gentle putges, | 
not too much weakened by the Yiſeaſe,” have à good 
effect. 'T 
leeds, or any other ſpiceries, infule@ in une, and mm 
be taken in ſueh quantities as rokeep'the body 


gente 
open. . W 1274 | | | b 8 
The patzent muſt next have retourſe to afttin< 


2 


fated juice, commonly called Terra Japhmca, may be 
taken four times a-day, or oftener, if the ftomar 
will bear it. The allum muſt firft be meſted in 
a crucible ; afterwards they may both be pounded 
together, Along with every doſe of this powder 
Oy may take a texcupful of the tinckure of 
K es . * n | FRB DTD gg 14+ 2-3 1 
If the patient's ſtomach cannot bear the allum ia 
ſubſtance, whey may be made of it, and taken in the 


allum-whey is prepared by boiling two Engliſh quarts 
of milk over a flow fire, with three drachms of allum, 
a f 4 1: 44 12 4 


| til] the curd ſeparatees. 
or- Opiates are of ſervice in this diſeaſe, even though 


creulation. Ten or twelve drops of liquid laudanum 
may be taken in a cup of the patient 's drin three ot 
bor times a- dy. * 

the The beſt corroborants which we. know, ar 
Peruvian bark and wine... A drachm of bark may be 
aken in a glaſs of red port or claret three times a- day. 
The medicine will be both more efficacious and leſs 
Uſagreeable, if fifteen or twenty drops of the acid 
{ixir of vitriol be added to each doſe. Such as can- 
dot take the bark in ſubſlance may uſe the decoction, 
axed with an equal quantity of red wine, and ſharp- 
ened as above. | X : Der ng” 


* See Appendix, Tin@ure of Roſes. 8 
„ 


There 
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ir the patient be 
They may conſiſt of rhubarb, with cardamum 


gents and  corroborants. ' Half a drüchm of pow. 
der made of equal parts of allum and the infpif- 


doſe of a tea-cupful* three ot four times a-day. © The 


; the patient reſts well. They take off ſpaſm and irri- 
uon, and at the ſame time leſſen the force of the 
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5 325 or A SUPPRESSION. OF URINE; | 


There is a diſeaſe incident to labouring peop le-inthe 
; decline of life, called an INCONTINENCY 
, But this is different from a dn 
tes, as the water paſſes 0 involuntarily by. drops, 
: 258 does not excerd the uſual quantity. This 

diſeaſe is rather troubleſome than Vai erous. 5 
is owing, to a relaxation of the ſp Wer of 


bladder, and is often, the effect + 4. pare Lb 
rumes it proceeds from hurts, or injuries occaſioned 
Some. 


by blows, . bruiſes, preternatural labours, &c. 
times it is the effett- of a fever, It may likewie 
be occaſioned by. a, long. ule of ſtrong diuretics, 
1225 & of ſmylating medicines injeRed into. the blad- 
Ng 
This diſeaſe may be mitigated by the ue ai 
gent and corroborating medicines, ſuch as have been 
mentioned above; but we do not remember exer w 
have ſeen it cured. 
an incontinency of prine, / from whatever: caus 
4 piece of f {ponge ought to be worn, of a bladder ap- 
plied in ſuch a manner as to prevent the Akin from 
n and ne blen the Parts“. „, ee 


* 


*OF A SUPPRESSION OF URINE; 


1 has already been obſerved, that a; ſuppreſſion of 
| orine rigs N from various cauſes as an inflan» 
the kidneys, or bladder; ſmall ſtones 
— lodging in the urinary paſlages, hard. feces lying 
in the eum, pregnancy, à ſpaſm or contraction d 
the neck of the bladder, clotted blood in the bladde! 
nſelf, a ſwelling of the hæmorrhoidal veins, &c, 
Some of theſe caſes require the catheter, both f 
remove the obſtructing matter, and to draw off dhe 
urine; but as this inſtrument can only be m 
with lafery by perſons ſkilled in ſurgerſs, we. ſhall 


* A bottle made of the luda n and coperly api * 
ſwers this purpoſe beſt. EW lo 
2 
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of & stpfAEss on or URINE?" 23 
. „ e $6 babe” Weesen en 
fiy nothing fürtbet of its ue. A bougee may be ufd 
by any cautious band, and, wall eee Pee” 


than the catheter. 


We would chiefly tecommend, in all 'obiftuBtiqns' - 


of urine, fomenrations, and euacuints. Bleeding, as" 
far as the patient's. ſtrength will perinit, 1s "oecellary, 


elþecially where there are ſy mptoms of topical ifm. 


mation, Bleeding in this. cafe not only abates the fe- 
ver, by leſſening the force of the circulation, but, by 


' relaxing...the_ſalids, it. takes off the ſpaſm or .{tric- 


ture upon the veſſels which occafioned the obſtruc- 
tion. Seer VE 17 7 

After bleeding, | fomentations moſt pe uſedl. 
Theſe may either conſiſt of warm water alone, or 
of decoctions of mild vegetables; as mallows, ca- 


1 


momile- flowers, &c. Clothes dipped in theſe may 


either be applied to the part affected, or a large 
bladder filled With the decoction may be kept con- 
tinually 
into a flannel bag, and apply them to the part, 


which is far from being a bad method. Theſe 


continue longer warm chan cloths dipped in the 
decoction, and at the ſame” time Keep” the part 
/ / / ! ER 
In all obſtructions of Urine, the body ought to 
be kept open. This is not however to be at- 
tempted by ſtrong purgatives, but by emollient clyl- 
ters, or gentle infuſions of ſenna and manna. Clyſ- 
ters in this caſe not only open the body, but anſwer 
the purpoſe of an internal fomentation, and greatly 
alliſt in removing the ſpaſms of the bladder and parts 
b ˙ A ˙ 6 hes) 
The food mult be light, and taken in ſmall quan- 
lties, The drink may be weak broth, or decoctions 
and infuſions of mucilaginous vegetables, as marſh- 
mallow roots, lime- tree buds, &c. A tea - ſpoonful 
of the ſweet ſpirits of nitre, or a drachm of Caſtile 
lap, may be frequently put into the patient's drink: 
| Y 2 and, 


upon it. Some put the herbs" themſelves 
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and, if there be no inflammation, he may drink fool 


1 Gee ject to 4 a upp reſſion of” urine ' bugth 


to live very. g de „ir. 55 8 e or 
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Way ſmall ſtones are lodged in the kidneys, or 
diſcharged along with the urive, the patient js ſaid to 
be, afflicted with the gravel. If one of theſe ſtones 
happens. to make a lodgment in the bladder for ſome 
time, it accumulates freſh matter, and ar length be 
comes too large to paſs off with the urine... LY this 
1 ye atient is ſaid to have the ſtone. . 

USE S,—The ſtone and gravel may be oct 

nk by hi Fe h Iiyan ity uſe of ſtrong 1 5 
E a ſedentary, | e; lying too hot, ſoft, or too 
mich « an; the back; the conſtant uſe of water impreg- 
E with earthy or ſtony particles; aliments of an. 

ſtrin Sg or windy, nature, &c. It may likewiſe 15 
E an, hereditary, diſpoſition. Perſons i 
Feline of life, and thoſe, who. have been much al; 
flicted with, the gout or rheumatiſm, are moſt, liable 
to it. 
SYMPTOMS,—Small Hopes, or pul. K .the 
kidneys occaſion pain in the loins, ſick neſs,  v0- 
miting, and ſometimes bloody urine, When the 
ſtone deſcends into the wreter, and is too large to 
paſs along with eaſe, all the above ſymptoms. are 
increaſed ;. the pain extends towards, the bladder; 
the thigh and leg of the affected fide are benumbed; 
the teſſicles are * bp, ang. ths, uring. 
obltrocled. | £14136 i 0) 

1 N ſtone 
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A tone in the bladder is known from à pain at 
the time, as well as before and after making water; 
from the urine coming away by drops, or ing 
ſuddenly when it was funning in a ful ſtream; by a 
violent pain in the neck vf the bladder upon mo- 
tion, eſpecially on horſebuck, or in carriage on 
a rough road; from a White, thick, copious, 
ſtinking, mucous ſediment” in the urine; from ah 
itching in the top of the penis; from bloody urine; 
from an inclination to go to ſtool during the di- 
charge of urine; from the patient's paſſing his urine 
more eaſily when lying than in · an erect poſture; 
from a kind of à corivdlſive motion 6ccaſioned by 
the ſharp pain in diſcharging the laſt drops of chi 
urine; and laſtly, from ſounding 6r-ſearching with 
the cache en dn ene ee ber 
REGIMEN: —Perfons afflicted with" rhe gravel 
or {tone ſhbuld” aveld aliments of 'a windy or heats 
ing nature, as ſalt mears; ſour fruits) te Their 
diet ought chiefly to conſiſt of ſuch things as tend 
to promote the ſecretion of urine, and to keep 
= body open. Artichokes, aſparagus,” ſpinnage, 
ettuce, parſley, ſuccory, purſlane, turnips, pora- 
toes, . e ndy de fafely enten. 
Onions, leeks, and cellery are; in this caſe, reckow 
ed medicinal. The "moſt proper drinks ure whey, 
butter · miſlc, milk and water, barley-water; * decocs 
tions or infuſtions of the roots 6f*"rmarſh-mallows 
parſley, liguorice, or of other mild. muci | 
vegetables, as linfeed, lime-tes buds" or leaves, bcc. 
f the patient has been accuſtomed to gen 
liquors, he may drink gin and water not rod 
g. Aer r 
Gentle exerciſe is proper; but violent motion 
is apt to occaſion bloody urine. We would there- 
fore adviſe that it hould' be taken in moderation. 
Perſons afflicted with the gravel often paſs à great 
humber of ſtones after riding oh horſtback, or in a 
Sig Y 3  Farriages 
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-cartiage; but thoſe Mo have a ſtone in the bladder 
are ſeldom : able o bear theſe Kinds of , exercitt, 
Where there is à hereditary -tendency to this dileale, 
a ſedentary life ought never to be indulged. Were 
people careful, upon the firſt ſymptoms ot gravel to 
obſerve a proper regimen! of diet, and to take ſuf. 
ficient exerciſe, it might often be carried off, or at | 
Jeaſt-prevented-from increaſing}; but if the ſame courle 
which occaſioned the; diſeaſe is perſiſted in, it mult be 
angravamd, (2 on oy on eo hug; 1s mal 
- MEDICINE. —In what is called a fit of the 
gravel, which is commonly occaſioned by a tone 
icking in the ureter or ſome part of the urinaty 
;1:the patient muſt; be bled, warm fomenta- 

tions ſhould likewiſe be applied to che part affected, 
emollient clyſters adminiſtered, and diluting mucila- 
ginous 4iquors drank, &c. The treatment of this 
caſe! has been fully pointed out under the articles, 
r the kidneys and bladder, to hich we 


erden: 0 1 3 & «+: 73 
Dr. Whyte adviſes patients who are ſubject to fre- 
quent fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no ſtone 
in the bladder, to drink every morning, two or-thiee 
hours before breakfaſt, an Engliſh+pint of oyſter of 
cockle-ſhell lime, water. The Doctor very juſtly ob- 
ſeryes, that though this quantity might be tos ſmul 
to have any ſenſible. effect in diſſolving a fone 
the - bladder, . yet {xx may very probably prevent 
growth. eos iim 19475; 49: Oooh 
When a ſtone is formed. in the bladder, the Doc 
tor tecommends Alicant ſoap, and oyſter or coc. 
Kkle- ſhell lime - water *, fo be taken jn the following 
manner: The patient muſt ſwallow every days. 
any form chat is leaſt diſagreeable, an ounce; of 
internal patt of Alicant ſoap, and drink three ot 
four Engliſn pints of oyſter or cockle- hell lime: 


*. 


„ See Appendix ix, Lime-wattre.. _- |} 75 
7 ö 5 , | Fate, 
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water, the ſoap is to be divided into three doſes; 
the largeſt to be EET 7 
the ſecond at noon; and the third at ſeven in the 
evening; drinking above each doſe à large draught 
of the lime- water z the remainder of which he may 
take any time betwixt dinner and ſupper, inſtead of 
other liquors. STOP üer 
The patient ſhould” with à ſmaller quantity 
of the lime-water and ſoap than that mentioned 
above; at firſt an Engliſh-pint of the former and” 
three drachms of the latter may be taken daily.” 
This quantity, however, he may increaſe by de- 
grees, and ought to perſevere in the uſe" of theſe 
medicines, eſpecially if he finds any abatement of 
his complaints, for "ſeveral months; "nay, if the 
ſtone be very large, for yeats. It may lileewiſe be 
proper for the patient, if he be ſeverely pamed, not 
only to begin with the ſdap and lime - water in ſmall 
quantities, but to take the ſecond or third lime - 
water inſtead of the firſt. However, after he has 
been for ſome time aecuſtomed to theſe medicines, 
he may not only take the firſt water, but, if he finds 
he can eaſily bear it, heighten its — — 
ſtill more by pouring it a ſecond time on cal - 
rr HA WIAT D329 
The cauſtic alkali, or ſoap- lees, is the medicine 
chiefly in vogue at preſent for the None. It is of a 
very acrid nature, and ought therefore to be given in 
ſome gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor ; as veal- roth, 
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new milk, linſeed-tea, a ſolution of rabic, or 2 
0C- decoction of marſhmallow roots. The patient muſt 
ing begin with ſmall doſes of the lees, as thirty or fo 
in drops, and increaſe by degrees, as far dd ee 
the Can bear it“. NOS do: 250! wur 

of * The cauſtic alkali m repared 1xing two pa 
e- i Slime with one 4 Ae T g N ** 200 
lixivium be formed, which muſt be carefully filtrated before It 


de uſed. If the ſolution does n ity- * 
does nat ha pen readil | a ſpell quantuty - 
® water may be added Yo the mixture a FR TE OF 2 
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Though the ;ſoap-lees. and lime · water are ibo 
powerful medicines which have hitherto been 
iſeovered for. the ſtone; yet there are ſome things 
a more ſimple nature, which in certain cats 
are found; to be beneficial, and therefore deſerve a 
trial. An infuſion of the ſeeds of daucus flyeftrisy; or 
wild carrot, ſweetened with honey, has been found 
to give conſiderable caſe in caſes where the Romach 
A A 
decoction. of raw coffce-berrigs taken morning and 
evening, to the quantity of eight or ten ounces, 
with ten drops of ſweet ſpitit of nitre, has lixewiſe 
been found yery efficacious in bringing away large 
quantities of earthy matter in flakes. eg 1s 
likewife found to be of conſiderable. ſervice, .;and 
may be taken in gruel, or in ny aver W that l 
more agreeable... 

The only other medicine. whiah we ſhall, esch 

is the uw uf. It has been greatly. extolled &f 
W both for the gravel and ſtone. It ſeems how- 
ever to be in all. reſpeRs/ioferior to the ſoap and 
lime-water; but it is, leſs diſagreeable, and has fre- 
quently, to my kpowledge, relieved graveliy com- 
Plaints. It is generally. taken in powder from half a 
drachm to a whole drachm, two or three times a. daj. 
It may however be taken to, the quantity of deven 
or eight arsch was. with great e good 
effrct. ES SND rn AMR 7 
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1 that they often prove ſalutary. 
When ſuch di are critical, which is fre- 
2 the caſe in fevers, they ought not to be 

ſtopped. Nor indeed is it proper at any time to ſtop 
them, unleſs. they be ſo as to endanger the 
patients life. Moſt „afraid of the ſmalleſt 
diſcharge of blood from any part. of the body,” fly 
immediately to the uſe of ſtypric and aftringent 


medicines, by which means an inflammation of the 


brain, or ſome other fatal diſeaſe, is occaſioned; which, 
had the diſcharge been e o go on, might 
have been prevented. 

Periodical diſcharges of blood, from whatever: pere 
of the body they proceed, muſt not be ſtopped. 
They are always 
bertel; and fatal diſeaſes have often been the conſe- 
quence 'of obſtructing them. It may indeed be ſome- 
times neceſſary to check the violence of ſuch diſ- 
charges; but even this requires the greateſt caution. 
Inſtances might be given where the ſtopping of à ſmall 
periodical flux of blood, from one of BE hc rh has 
proved fatal to the health; - 

In the early period of life, bleeding at — 0 
is very common. Thoſe who are farther advanced 
in years are more liable to hæmoptoe, or diſcharge 
« blood from the lungs. After the middle period of 
lte, hæmorrhoidal fluxes are moſt common; and in 


the decline of life, diſcharges of blood from the 


urinary paſſages. 
Involuntary fluxes of blood may poobeec from 
very different, and often from quite oppoſite cauſes. 
metimes they are owing to a particular conſtruc- 
tion of the body, as A ſanguine/ temperament, Aa 
laxity of the veſſels, © a plethorie habit, &c. At 
her times they proceed from a determination of 
the blood towards one particular part; as the head, 
hæmorrhoidal veins, 8c; They may likewiſe 
pPoced from an inflammatory diſpoſition. N — 
b 


the efforts of Nature to relieve 
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$59 INVOLUNTARY- DISCHARGES, Ge. 
blood, in which caſe there is generally ſome degree of ſhar] 
fever : this dikewiſe happens when the flux is orca ſpirit 
dned by an obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtricture upon is th 
the ſkin, the bowels, or any particular part of the to th 
Fier A N g cf e e 
But a diſſolved ſtate of the blood will Hkewiſe or of 
occaſion hemorrhages. Thus, in putrid fevers, the Wl cfea 
_ | dyſentery, the ſcurvy, the malignant ſmall-pox, &t. may 
there are often very great diſcharges of blood from nutm 
iffrtent parts of the body. They may likewiſe be of ſp 
ought on by too liberal an uſe of medicines which W 
tend to diſſolve the blood, as cantharides, the volatile upon 
alkaline ſalts, & c. Food of an acrid or irritatiag heme 
uality may likewiſe occaſion hæmorrhages; as allo diluti 
- purges and vomits, or any thing that greatly in wa 
ſtimulates the bowels, att dg ö 


Violent paſſions or agitations of the mind will 01 

likewiſe have this effect. Theſe often cauſe bleeding 

at the noſe, and I have known them ſometimes occa- B.. 

ſion an hæmorrhage in the brain. Violent efforts of ſome 

the body, by overſtraining or hurting 4he veſſels, may * 
| in the 


have the ſame effect, eſpecially when the body is lung | 
kept in an unnatural poſture, as hanging the bead WI dhe nc 


very low, &c, | | OTTER wo To 
The cure of an hæmorrbage muſt be adapted to Is ver. 
its cauſe, When it proceeds from too much blood; ach, ; 
or a tendency to inflammation, bleeding, wirh gentle where 

rges and other evacuations, will-be-*neceſſarys It wards 


will likewiſe be proper for the patient in this caſe 
t live chiefly — A vegetable diet, to avoid all * 
ſkrong liquors, and food that is of an acrid. hot, or di 
ſtimulating quality. The body ſhould be kept cool, neous 
and the mind c ůn . e IT 

When an hæmorrhage is owing to 4 putrid ot 
difſolved ſtate of the blood, the patient ougbt 0 
live chiefly upon acid fruits with milk, and vege' 


tables of a nouriſhing nature, as ſage; loft u 
His drink may be wine dilated with watery 


Mar 


OF BLEEDING AT THE -NOSE; 331 
ſharpened: with the juice of lemom, vinegar, or 
ſpirits, of vitriol. The beſt medicine in this caſe 
is the Peruvian 2 — may be taken 2 
to the u the ſymptoms. 

When a flux of blood 5 the effect of * food; 
or of ſtrong ſtimulating medicines, the cure is to be 
effected by loft and mucilaginous diet. "Phe patient 
may likewiſe take frequently about the bulk of a 
nutmeg of Locarelli's balſam;/ or the ſame . quantity 
of ſperma-· et. ul 919 1:14 

When an obſtrued ſpiration, or | a ſtricture 
upon any part of the ſyſtem, is the cauſe of ran 
hemorrhage, it may be removed by drinking warm 
diluting liquors, lying REY e extremities 
in warm watery Ke. ; | * n u 
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BLEEDING at the noſe is commonly preceded: by 
ſome degree of quickneſs of the pulſe, fluſhing in 
the face, pulſation of the temporal arteries, heavineſs 
in the head, dimneſs of the fight, heat and itching of 
Abe noſtrils, Kr the! 

To perſons who abound with bloody this diſcharge 
is yery ſalutary, It often cures a. vertigo, the heads 
ah, a phrenzy, and even an epilepſy, In fevers, 
where there is 2 great determination of blood to- 
wards the head, it is, of the utmoſt ſervices It is 
likewiſe beneficial in inflammations of the liver = | 
pleen, and often in the gout. and: rheumatiſm. In 
al diſeaſes where bleeding is neceſſary, a ſponta- 
neous diſcharge of blood from the noſe is of much 
— ſervice than the ſame quantity let with a 

ancet, 

In 3 diſcharge of blood fram the noſe, the great 
point is to determine whether: it ought to be ſtopped 
not. It is a common practice to ſtop the blecd- 

ing, without conſideting whether it be a diſeaſe, or — 
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332 OF BLEEDING AT THE NOSE: _ 
the cure of a diſeaſe. This conduct proceeds | from 
fear; but it has often bad, àznd ſometimes faul 
conſequences. 1320 wet otter o SHEA 6685 42) DO 
When a diſcharge of blood from the noſe hay | 
pens in an inflammatory diſeaſe, there is always reaſon * 
to believe that it may prove ſalutary 3 and thertom 
it ſhould be ſuffered to go on, at leaſt as long as the 
patient is not weakened by it. YT 
When it happens to-. perſons in perfect health, 
who are full of blood; it ought not to be ſudden 
ſtopped, eſpecially if the — of plethora, 
mentioned abobe, have preceded it. In this cafe 
it canngt be ſtopped without riſking, the patient's 


life. 84 P13 — CES. 
ln fine, whenever bleeding at the noſe Telieves 
any bad ſymptom, and does not proceed ſo far as 
ro endanger the patient's fe, it ought | not to be 
' ſtopped. But when it returns frequently, or con. 
tinues til} the pulſe becomes low, the extremities. 
begin to grow cold, the lips pale, or the patient com- 
— of being ſick or faint, it muſt immediately be 
opped. $843. 4 964} Hine IT 
For this purpoſe the patient ſnould be ſet nearly 
upright; with his head reclining a little, and b 
legs immerſed in water about the warmth: of new 
milk. His hands ought likewiſe to be put in duke. 
warm water, and his garters may be tied à fe 
tighter than uſual. Ligatures may be applied to the 
arms, about the place where they are üfuully müde 
fot bleeding, and with nearly the ſame degree of tight. 
neſs. Theſe muſt be gradually ſlackened as the blood 
begins to ſtop, and remoyed entirely "as" ſoon 15 K 
greif | lip, ee een n eee 
Sometimes dry lint put up the noſtrils will "top 
the- bleecing. When this does not ſucceed, doſhils 
of lint dipped in ſtrong ſpirits of wine mel be 
put up the noſtrils, or if chat cannot be Had, the) 
way be dipped in brandy. Bioe wel diebe, 
dali | 


C 
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in water may likewiſe; be uſed for this purpoſe, or a 
tent dipped.in; the white. bf. an egg well heat, vp, may 
be rolled in a powder mage. of equal parte of; white 
ſugar, burnt allum, and, white vicriol, and put up 
the noſtril from whence the iſſues. n Dinh 
laternal medicines can hardly be of ſe here, as 
they have ſeſdom timę to apergte,,, It may not ho. 
ever be amiſs to give. the patient half an ounce of 
Glauber's ſalt, and the ſame, quantity of manga, diſ⸗ 
ſolved in four. or five qunces of barley- water. This 
may be taken at a draught, and repeated, if it does 
not operate, in a few hours, Ten or twelve grains of 
nitre may be taken in.a glaſs. of coſd water and vine 
oar every hour, or oftener, if the ſtomach will n 
If a ſtronger medicine he neceſſary, a tea-cupful: 

the tincture of roſes, with twenty or thirty drops of 
the weak ſpirit of vitriol, may be taken every hour. 
When theſe things cannot be had, the patient max 
drink water, with a little common ſalt in it, or equal 
parts of water and vinegar *, . 40 £ 
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If the genitals be immerſed. for ſome time in cold 


water, it will generally ſtop a bleeding at the noſe. 1 
have not k e EE ena) 


Sometimes, when the bleeding is ſtopped outwardly, 


= 


it continues inwardly. This is very troubleſome, and 
requires particular attention, as the patient is apt to 
be ſuffocated with the blood, eſpecially. if he falls 
alleep, which he is very ready to do after loſing a great 
quantity of blood, {i vgs . | 
When the patient is in danger of ſuffocation from 

the blood getting into his throat, the paſſages may be 
topped by drawing threads up the noſtrils, and bring · 
ing them out at the mouth, then faſtening pieces of - 
ſponge, or ſmall rolls of linen cloth to their extremi- 
es; afterwards drawing them back, and tying them 
on the outlide with la ſufficient, degree of tighineſs. 
From ten to twent drops of the bil of turpentine in a little 
der given frequently, ſeldom fails to ſtop a bleeding at the noſes 

r rom any other part. | | 
After 
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After the bleeding is ſtopped the paticht'oug] bs 
be kept as cafy and a e 2 {hou 
pick his Noſe, nor Ae away the tents or clot 
blood; till they fall off of their own accord, and 
ſhould not lie with his head o Pm. 

* Thoſe who are affected with frequent bleed at 
_ the” noſe; ought ro barke their feet often in ne 
water, and to keep them warm and dry. They 
dught to Wear nothing right about their necks, u 
keep their body as much in an erect poſture as pdf 
fible, and never to view any object | obli vely, 'If 
they have too much blood, à vegetable diet, wit 
now and cen a cooling purge, is the ſafeſt n 
leſſen it. 

But eden the diſeaſe proceeds from: à thin dil. 
folved ſtate of che blood, the diet ſhould be rich and 
nouriſhing ; as ſtrong broths' and jcllies, ſa$o-gridl'h 
with wine and ſugar, &c. Infuſions of the Peruvian 
bark in wine ought likewiſe to be taken and 1 
in for a ene tine. 


oF THE BLEEDING AND BLIND 
PLEES 


he p18cnarce of blood from the hemorriodl 
veſſels: i is called the 3/eeding piles. When the yells 
only ſwell, and diſcharge no blood, but are ener 
ing painful, the diſeaſe is called the blind piles” 

Perſons of a looſe ſpongy fibre, of a bulky bee 
who live high, and lead a ledentary, inactive life, are 
Moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. It is often owing do 1 
hereditary diſpoſition. Where this is the caſe, 1 
attacks perſons more early in life than when it is acc. 
dental. Men are more liable to it than "women, 
| Eſpecially thoſe of a ſanguine, plethoric, ora 
tic habit, or of a melancholy diſpoſition. 

The piles may be occaſioned by an od of 
blood, by ſtrong aloetic n high ſeaſoned food, 


BLEEDING AND BLIND PILES. 3380 
drinking : great quantities of ſweet wines, the Hee 
glect of bleeding, or other cuſtomary evacuations, 
much riding, great coſtiveneſs, or | any ching that 
occaſions hard or difficult ſtools. Anger, grief, or 
other violent paſſions, will likewiſe  occation” the 
piles. I have oſten known them brought on by 
fitting on the damp ground. A pair of thin breeches 
will excite the diſorder in à perſon who is ſubject to 
it, and ſometimes even in thoſe Who neyer it 
before. Pregrant women are often afflicted with 
the piles. 4 1 | Was 

A flux of blood from the anus is not always tg 
he treated as a diſeaſe, It is even more ſalutary than 
bleeding at the noſe, and often prevents or carries 
off diſeaſes. It is peculiarly beneficial in the gout, 
cheumaciſm, aſthma, and hypochondriacal complaints, 
and often proves. critical in colics, and inflammatory 
teyers, | 8 Tru . 
la the, management of the patient, regard muſt 
be had to his habit cf body, bis age, ſtrength, and 
manner of living. A diſcharge which might be 
exceſſive and prove hurttul to one, may be very 
moderate, and even ſalutary to another. That only 
is to be eſteemed dangerous, which continues to 
long, and is in ſuch quantity as to waſte the parient's' 
ſtrength, hurt the + digeſtion, nutrition, and other 
functions neceſſary to lite. Js {43162 If 

When this is the caſe, the diſcharge mult be checked 
by a proper regimen, and aſtringent medicines. - 
The DIET muſt be cool but nouriſhing, conſiſting 
chiefly of bread, milk, cooling vegetables and 
broths. The drink may be chalybeate water, orange- 
whey, decoctions or infuſions of the aſtringent and 


mucilaginous plants, as the tormeatil root, biſtor 
tie marſhmallow-roots, &c, r h 


o 


Old conſerve of red roſes is a. very 
dar in this caſe, It may be mixed with, new milk, 
taken in the quantity of ati ounce — or 
ONF 


good medi- 


. four times 2-day. This medicine is in: no gest 
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repute, - owing to its being ſoldom taken in ſuch 
quantity as to produce any effects ; but when taken 
20 here directed, and "duly perſiſted in, 1 have 
known it perform very extraordinary cures in 0. 
lem hemorrhages, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the 
tincture of roſes; a tea-cupful of Which he 
ing about an * after every doſe of the” 8 


"The Peruvian bick Malle pitger; in hie t 
both as a ſtrengthener and aſtringent. Half” 
drachm of it may be taken in a glaſs of fed witze, 
ſharpened with a few . of. the elixir of "vitrioh 
three or four times a-day, * 

The bleeding piles are ſometimes periodical and 
return regularly once a. month, or once in the 
weeks; In this caſe they are always to be confidetd 
as a ſalutary diſcharge and by no means to be- Ne- 
ped. Some have entirely ruined their health b. ſtop- 
ping a periodical diſcharge of Wo from the 
hæmorrhoidal veins. 

In the blind piles bleeding is gere of uſe, 
The diet muſt be light and thin, and the drink 
cool and diluting. - It is likewiſe” 'neceſſary that 
the body be kept gently: open. This may be done 
by ſmall doſes of the flowers of brimſtone and cream 


of tartar. Theſe may be mixed in equal quantities, W 
and a tea-ſpoonful taken two or three times #-day, from 
or oftener if neceſſary. Ot an ounce of the flowers tia 
of brimſtone and half an ounce of purified-nitre 2 
may be mixed with three or four ounces of the Jeni- liable 
tive electuary, and a rea-ſpoonful of it taken three af ind g 
four times a- day. prime 

Emollicnt clyſters are here likewiſe [beneficial lervat 
but there is ſometimes ſuch an aſtriction of ing at 
anus, that they cannot be thrown up. In this loan | 
caſe. I have. known a vomit have” 4 M. 80 CA 


effect. | Whe 


SPITTING OF BLOOD,” 3 

When the piles are exceeding painful and ſwelled, 
but diſcharge nothing, the patient muſt fit over the 
ſteams of warm water. He may likewiſe apply a 
linen cloth dipped in warm ſpirits af wine to the part, 
or poultices made of bread and milk, or of leeks fried 
with butter. If theſe do not produce a diſcharge, 
and the piles appeat large, leeches muſt be applied 
as near them as poſſible, or if they will fix upon the 
piles themſelves, ſo much the better. When | 
will not fix, the piles may be opened with a lancetz 
The operation is very eaſy; and is attended with no 
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Various ointments, and other external applications, 
are recommended in the piles; but I do not remem- 
ber to have ſeen, any effects from theſe worth men- 
tioning. Their principal uſe is to keep the part 
moiſt, which may be done as well by a ſoft poultice, 
or an emollient cataplaſm. When the pain however 
is very great, a liniment made of two ounces of 
emollient ointment, ' and half an ounce of liquid 
3 beat up wich the yolk of an egg, may be 


SPITTING OF BLOOD. 


Wr mean here to treat of that diſcharge of blood 
from the lungs only which is called an þ2moproe, of 
ſiting of blood. * Perſons of a {lender make, and a lax | 
bre, who have long necks and ſtrait breaſts, are moſt | 
able to this diſeaſe, It is moſt common in the ſpring, 
ind generally attacks people before they arrive at the Buy” 
prime or middle period of life. It is a common ob- 7. 
ſervation, that thoſe who have been ſubject to bleed» - lj 
ing at the noſe when young, are afterwards moſt liable 19 10 
van hæmoptoe. 

CAUSES.—An hæmoptoe may proceed from ex- 
elt of blood, from a — weakneſs of the lungs, 
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WT. - SPITTING: OF. BLOOD. 
or a bad conformation of the breaſt. It is often oc. 
caſioned by exceſſive drinking, running, wreſtling 
ſinging, or ſpeaking: aloud. Such as have wes 
lungs, ought to avoid all violent exertions of that 
organ, as they value life. They ſhould likewiſe 
guard againft violent paſſions, exceſſive drinking, and 
every thing that occaſions a rapid circulation of the 
, blood. N Ty. F — 11 
This diſeaſe may Iikewiſe proceed from wounds 
of the lungs. Theſe may either be received from 
without, or they may be occaſioned by hard bodies 
getting into the wind- pipe, and fo falling donn 
upon the lungs, and hurting that tender organ, 
The obſtruction of any cuſtomary evacuation may 
occaſion a ſpitting of blood; as neglect of bleeding 
or purging at the uſual ſeaſons, the ſtoppage ot 
the bleeding piles in men, or the menſes in women, 
&c. It may likewiſe proceed from a polypus, ſcir- 
rhous concretions, or any thing that obſtructs the 
circulation of the blood in the lungs. It qs often be 
effect of a long and violent cough; in which caſe 
it is generally the forerunner of a conſumption. 4 
violent degree of cold ſuddenly applied to the exter- 
nal parts of the body will occaſion an hæmoptoe. It 
may likewiſe be occaſioned by breathing 'air which 
is too much rarified to be able properly to ex- 
pand the lungs, | This is often the caſe with tho 
who work in hot places, as furnaces, glaſs-houles, or 
the like. It is likewiſe ſaid to happen to ſuch as af 
cend to the top of very high mountains, as the Peak 
of Teneriff, &c. — „ ichen 
Spitting of blood is not always to be conſidetel 
as a primary diſeaſe. It is often only a ſymptom, 
and in ſome diſeaſes not an unfavourable one. This 
the caſe in pleuriſies, peripneumonies, and ſundij 
other fevers. In a dropſy, ſcurvy, or conſumption, 
it is a bad ſymptom, and ſhews that the jungs Art vl 


cerated. "0 SYMP- 
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SVYMPTORMS.— Spitting of blood is generally 
preceded by a ſenſe of weight; and o on of 
the breaſt, a dry tickling cough, hoarſeneſs, and 
a difficulty of breathing. Sometimes it is uſhered 
in with ſhivering coldneſs of the extremities, coſ- 
tiveneſs, great laſſitude, flatulence, pain of the back 
and loins, &c. As «theſe. ſhew a general ſtricture 
upon the veſſels, and a tendency of the blood to 
inflammation, they are commonly the forerunners 
of a very copious diſcharge. The above ſymp» 
toms do not attend à diſcharge of blood from the 
gums or fauces, by which means theſe may always 
be diſtinguiſſſed from an hæmaptoe. Sometimes 
the blood that is ſpit up is thin, and of a+ florid 
red colour; and at other times it is thick, and ot 
a dark or. blackiſh colour; nothing however can be 
inferred from this circumſtance, but that the blood 
has lain a longer or ſhorter time in the breaſt before 
it was diſcharged.” | | 7: 01. 2 ln avis 
Spitting of blood, in a ſtrong; healthy perſon, 
of a ſound conſtitution, - is not very dangerous 3 
but when it attacks the tender and delicate, or 
perſons of a weak lax fibre, it is with difficulty re- 
moved. When it proceeds from a ſcirrhus or poly- 
pus of the lungs, it is bad. The danger is greater 
' when the diſcharge proceeds from the rupture of a. 
large veſſel than of a ſmall one. When the extrava- 
lated blood is not ſpit up, but lodges in the breaſt, it 
corrupts, and greatly increaſes the danger. When the 
blood proceeds from an ulcer in the lungs, it is gene- 
rally fatal. 7: ( 40 
REGIMEN, — The patient ought; to be kept 
cool and eaſy. Every thing that heats the | body 
or quickens the circulation, increaſes the danger. 
The mind ought likewiſe to he ſoothed, and every 
occaſion of exciting the [paſſions avoided, 1; The 
diet ſhould befofr, cooling, -and ſlendet; ag. rice 
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boiled with milk, ſmall -broths, -barley-groels," fla. 
nado, &c, The diet, in this caſe, can ſcarce be 

too low, Even water-gruel is fufficient to ſuppom 
the patient for ſome days. All ſtrong liquors muſt 
be avoided. The patient may drink milk and 
water,” batley- water, whey, butrer-milk, - and ſuch 
like. Every thing however ſhould be drank cold, 
and in ſmall quantities at a time. Hie ſhould obſerve 
the ſtricteſt ſilence, or ar leaft ſpeak with a very low - 
MEDICINE.— This, like the other involuntay 
diſcharges of blood, ought not to be ſuddenly ſtopped 
by aſtringent medicines. More miſchief is often done 
by theſe than if it were ſuffered ro go on. It may 
however proceed ſo far as to weaken the patient, and 
even endanger his life; in which. caſe proper means 
. muſt be uſed for reſtraining it. 

The body ſhould be kept gently open by lax 
tive diet; as roaſted apples, ſtewed prunes, and 
ſuch like. If thele ſhould not have the debired 
effect, a tea-ſpoonful of the lenitive clectuary may 
be taken twice or thrice a-day, as is found neceſſary. 
If the bleeding proves violent, ligatures may be ap- 


plied to the extremities, as directed for a bleeding at Ta 
the noſe. (6 1 of blo, 
If the patient be hot or feveriſh, bleeding and tis y 
ſmall doſes of nitre will be of uſe; a ſeruple or tion. 
half a drachm of nitre may be taken in à cup ef Vom 
his ordinary drink twice or thrice a day. In of the 
drink may likewiſe be ſharpened with acids, as juice Ompar 
of lemon, or a few drops of the ſpirit of vitro! ing fits 
or he may take frequently a cop of the -ringure This 
of roſes. | To aſe it 
Bathing the feet and legs in lukewarm water has an obſt; 
likewiſe a very good effect in this diſeaſe. Opt umes f. 
ates too are ſometimes beneficial; but theſe muſt in men. 
be adminiſtered with caution. Ten or twelve dop- veatly | 
| ; 2 of vomits 
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of hudanum may be given in a cup of barley - water 
twice a-day, and continued for ſome tima, — 
they be found beneficial, tel 5 
The conſerve of roſes is likewiſe: — 
medicine in this caſe, provided it be taken in —— 
ficient quantity, and long enough ſiſted wiv 

may be taken to the quantity of three or fou 
ounces a-day; and, if the patient be troubled with) 
a cough, it ſhould. be into an electuary with 
— * ſyrup, and a little of the trap of Pop- 


715 ſtronger aſtringents + near 2 or 
twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol may be given in 
a glaſs of water three or four times a · day. N 

Thoſe who are ſubject to frequent returns of this 
diſeaſe ſhould avoid all exceſs. Their diet ſnould 
be light and cool, «conſiſting chiefly of milk and: 

vegetables. Above all, let — beware of vigorous: 

nag, of the body; and violent agitations of the! 
mi 


VOMITING wn BLOOD. 


Tuts is not ſo cooimon as the other diſcharges 
of blood which have already been mentioned; but 


nd It is very = 00 and requires particular n 
or tion. . 
of Vomiting of blood is generally preceded by 1 — 


of the — ſickneſs, and nauſea; and is ac- 
"gg with great anxiety, and frequent” faint 
ing fits 

This diſeaſe is ſometi periodical; in which 
ale it is leſs dangerous, often proceeds from 
an obſtruction of the menſes in women; and ſome- 
times from the ſtopping of the hæmorrhoidal flux 
in men, It may be occaſioned by any thing that 
greatly ſtimulates or wounds the ſtomach, as ſtrong 
'omits or purges, acrid poiſons, ſharp or — 
2 3 „ 


ſometimes proved a remedy, but it will ſueceed bet 
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ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, &. It is often 
the effect of obſtructions in the liver, the ſpleen; 
or ſome of the other viſcera. Irt may likewiſe 
roceed from external violence, as blows or bruikes, 
or from any of the cauſes which produce *inflams 
mation. In hyſteric women, vomitiag of blood i 
4 very common, but by no means a danger 
ſympto m. 297 O03 11 bn 85 
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A great part of the danger in this diſcaſe"ariſey 
from the. extravaſatedoblood lodging in the bowels, 
and becoming utrid, by which means a dyſen- 
tery or putrid fever may be occaſioned. The beſt 
way of preventing this, is to keep the body gently 
open, by frequently exhibiting emollient 'clylters/ 
Purges muſt not be given till the diſcharge” is 
ſtopt, otherwiſe” they will irritate the ſtomach, and 
increaſe the diſorder. All the food and drink 
muſt be of à mild cooling nature, and taken in 
ſmall quantities. Even drinking cold water haz 


ter when ſharpened with the weak ſpirits of v- 
triol, When there are ſigns of an inflammation, 
bleeding may be neceſſary; but the patient's weak- 
neſs will ſeldom permit it. Opiates may be of ie; 
but they muſt be given in very ſmall doſes, as four 
or five drops of liquid laudanum twice or thrice 
a-day. | , . Fat 

Ader the diſcharge is over; as the patient is gene. 
rally troubled with gripes, occaſioned by the acrimony 
ot the blood lodged in the inteſtines, gentle purges vil 
be neceſlary. f „ 0 
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Tuts is a diſcharge of blood from the veſſels of 
the kidneys or bladder, occaſioned by theit being 
either enlarged, broken, or eroded. It is — 
C 9 Ef | 1 
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which attend itz 20 $35 rr 

When pure blood is voided ſuddenly "withoux 
interruption: and without pain, it; proceeds, from 
the (kidneys; but if the, blood be in ſmall quan: 
tity, of a dark colour, and emitted with heat a 
pain about the bottom of the belly, it proceeds oa 
the bladder. When bloody urine; is occalioned, by 
a rough ſtone deſcending from the kidneys to t 
bladder, which wounds the wreters,. it is artendec 
with a ſharp pain in the back, and difficulty of 
making water. If the coats of che bladder are hurt 
by a ſtone, and the bloody urine follows, it is at- 
ade with the molt” acute __ and a ;Pxeyious ape 
page of urine. 

Bloody urine may likewiſe be ed by falls, 
blows, the lifting or carrying of heavy burdens, hard 
riding, or any violent motion. It may alſo proceed 
from ulcers of the bladder, from a ſtone Jodged in the 
kidneys, or from violent purges, or ſharp diuretic 
medicines, eſpecially cantharides. , 

Bloody urine is always attended wich ſome de- 
gte of danger: but it is pecyliarly ſo when mixed 
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where in the urinary. paſſages. Sometimes this 
liſcharge proceeds from — of of blood, in which 
caſe it is rather to be conſidered as a ſalutary eva- 
cuation than a diſeaſe. If the diſcharge however 


8 


and occaſion an ill habit of body, a dropſy, or a 
conſumption 

The treatment of {his diforder u be varied 
ꝛccording to the different cauſes from which it 
proceeds. 

When it is owing to a ſtone in the bladder, the 
cure depends upon an operation, a deſcription 91 
Fach would be foreign to our purpoſe, 


44 
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leſs dangerous nada to aer fs 


with purulent matter, as this ſhews an ulcer ſomes 


be very great, it may waſte the patient's. ſtrength, | 
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344 OF BLOODY URINE. 
If it be attended with a plethora, and 

of inflammation, bleeding will be neceſſary. The 
body muſt likewiſe be kept open by emollient clyſ- 
ters, or cooling purgative medicines; as cream of 
tartar, rhubarb, manna, or ſmall doſes of lenitive 
cledtuar x 8 E e ee 
When bloody urine proceeds from a diſſolved ſtate 
of the blood, it is commonly the ſymptom of ſome 
malignant diſeaſe; as the ſmall-pox, a putrid fever, 
or the like. In this caſe the patient's life depends on 
the liberal uſe of the Peruvian bark and acids, as hat 
already been ſhewn. | 12 
When there is reaſon to ſuſpe& an ulcer in the 
kidneys or bladder, the patient's diet mult be cool, 


and his drink of a ſoft, healing, balſamic quality, as 


decottions of marſh-mallow roots with liquorice, ſolu- 
tions of gum-arabic, &c, Three ounces of marſh- 
mallow roots, and half an ounce of liquorice, may 
be boiled in two Engliſh quarts of water to one; tuo 
ounces of gum-arabic, and half an bounce of puriſed 
nitre, may be diflolved in the ftrained liquor, and : 
tea-cupful of it taken four or five times a Uay. 

The early uſe of aſtringents in this diſeaſe has often 
bad conſequences. When the flux is ſtopped too 
ſoon, the grumous blood, by being confined in the 
veſſels, may produce inflammations, abſceſs, and ul - 
cers. If however the caſe be urgent, or the patient 
ſeems to ſuffer from the loſs of blood, gentle aſtrin. 
gents may be neceſſary. In this caſe the patient may 
take three or four ounces of lime-water, with half an 
ounce of the tincture of Peruvian bay three times 


a-day. 
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OF THE DYSENTERY,. OR BLOODY FLUX, _ 


Tuis diſcaſe prevails in the ſpring and autumn. 
It is moſt common in marſhy countries, where, after 
hot and dry ſummers, it is apt to become epidemic. 
Perſons are moſt liable to it who are much expoſed 
to the night-air, or who live in places where the air is 
confined and unwholrſome. Hence it often proves 
fatal in camps, on ſhipboard, in jails, hoſpitals, and 
ſuch like places, | | $4 10 

CAUSES.— The dyſentery may be occaſioned 
by any thing that obſtructa the perſpiration, or ren- 
ders the humours putrid; as damp beds, wet clothes, 
unwholeſome diet, bad air, &c. But it is moſt fre- 
quently communicated by infection. This ought to 
make people extremely cautious. in going near ſuch 
perſons as labour under the diſeafe. Even the ſmell 
of the patient's excrements has been known to com- 
municate the infection. 1 A | 

SYMPTOMS.-——It is known by a flux of the 
belly, attended by violent pain - of | the - bowels, a 
conſtant inclination to go to ſtool, and generally 
more or leſs blood in the ſtools. It begins, like 
other fevers, with -chillneſs, loſs of ſtrength, a 
quick pulſe, great thirſt, and an inclination to vo- 
mit. The ſtools are at firſt greaſy and frothy, af- 
terwards they are ſtreaked with blood, and at laſt 
have frequently the appearance of pure blood, mixed 

with ſmall filaments reſembling bits of ſkin. Worms 
are ſometimes paſſed both upwards and downwards 
through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. When 
the patient goes to ſtop], he feels a bearing down, 
as if the whole bowels were falling out, and ſome- 
times à part of the inteſtine is actually protruded, 
which proves exceeding troubleſome, eſpecially in 
c 
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children. Flatulency is likewiſe a troubleſome 


ſymptow, eſpecially towards the end of the dil. 


\Eaſe. 

This diſeaſe may be diſtinguiſhed from a diar- 
rhoea or looſeneſs, by the acute pain of the bowels, 
and the blood which g generally appears in the ſtools, 
It may be diſtinguiſhed from the cholera morbus by its 
not being attended with ſuch violent and frequent fits 
of vomiting, ce. 

When the dyſentery. attacks the old, the del 
or ſuch as have been waſted by the gout, the ſcur- 
vy, or other lingering diſeaſes, it generally proves 
fatal. Vomiting and hiccuping are bad ſigns, - as 
they ſhew an inflammation of the ſtomach, When 
the ſtools are green, black, or have an exceeding) 
diſagreeable cadaverous ſmell, the danger is very' 
great, as it ſhews the diſeaſe to be of the putrid kind, 
It is an unfavourable ſymptom when clyſters are im- 


mediately returned; but ſtill more fo, when the 


paſſage is ſo obſtinately ſhut, that they cannot be 
nected, A feeble pulſe, coldneſs of the extremities; 
with difficulty of ſwallowing, and ECON are 
ſigns of approaching death. | 
REGIMEN .—— Nothing is of more importions 
in this diſeaſe than . cleanlineſs. It contributes 
greatly to the recovery of the patient, and »nolels 
to the ſafety of ſuch as attend him. In all conta- 
jious diſeaſes the danger is increaſed, and the in- 
fection ſpread, by the. noglect of cleanlineſs; but 
in no one more than this. Every thing about the 
ient ſhould be frequently changed. The excre- 
ment ſhould never be ſuffrred to continue in his 
chamber, but removed immediately and buried under 
ground. A conſtant ſtream of freſh air ſhould; be 
admitted into the chamber; and it ought frequently 
to be ſprinkled with vinegar, 1 of wg or 3 
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The patient muſt not be diſcouraged, but his ſpi- 
rits kept up in hopes of a cure. Nothing tends 
more to render any putrid diſeaſe mortal, than tha 
fears and apprehenſions of the ſick. All diſeaſes 
of this nature have a tendency to ſink and depreſs 
the ſpirits,” and when that is increaſed by fears and 
alarms from thoſe whom the patient believes to 
be perſons of {kill, it cannot fail to have the wo 

effects. = 2.4 i 1 (19 
A flannel waiſteoat worn next the fkin has often 
a very good effect in the dyſentery. + This promotes 
the [perſpiration without over-heating the body: 
Great caution however is neceſſary in leaving it off. 
I have often known a dyfentery brought on by im- 
prudently throwing off a flannel waiſtcoat before the 
ſeaſon was | fufficiently warm. For whatever purpoſe 
this piece of dreſs is worn, it ſhould never be left off 
but in a warm ſeaſon. | armin 
In this diſeaſe the greateſt attention muſt be paid 
to the patient's diet. Fleſh, fiſh, and every thing 
that has a tendency to turn putrid or rancid on the 
ſtomach muſt be abſtained from. Apples boiled 
in milk, water-pap, and plain light pudding, with 
broth made of the gelatinous parts of animals, may 
conſtitute the principal part of the patient's food, 
Gelatinous broth not only anſwers the purpoſe. of 
food, but likewiſe of medicine. - I have often known 
dyſenteries, which were not of. a putrid nature, 
cured by it, after pompous medicines had proved 
ine ffectual *, i | 


* 


Another 


* The manner of making this broth is, to take a ſheep's head 
and feet with the ſkin upon them, and to burn the wool off with 
a hot iron; afterwards to boil them till the broth is quite a jelly. 
A little cinnamon or mace may be added, to give the broth” an 
agreeable flavour, and the patient may take a little of it warm 
with toalted bread three or four times a-day. A clyſter of it 
may likewiſe be given twice a- day. Such as cannot uſe the broth 
made in this way, may have the head and feet ſkinned ; —_— 

| | ve 


| be neceſſary to continue the uſe of it for a conliderable time, and 
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Another kind of food very proper in the dyſen- 
tery, which may be uſed by ſuch as cannot take the 
broth. mentioned above, is made by boiling: a few 
handfuls of fine flour, tied in a cloth, for {ix or ſeven 
hours, till; it becomes as hard; as ſtarch. Twa or 
three table-ſpoonfuls of this may be grated down, 
and boiled in ſuch a quantity of new milk and water 
as to be of the thickneſs of pap. This may be ſweet⸗ 
ened to the patieat's taſte, and taken for his ordinary 
food *. * yr | 2 

In a putrid dyſentery the patient may be allowed 
to eat freely of moſt kinds of good ripe fruit; as 
apples, grapes, gooſeberries, currant - berries, ſtraw- 
berries, &c. Theſe may either be eaten raw or 
boiled, with or without milk, as the patient chooſes, 
The prejudice againſt fruit in this diſeaſe is ſo great, 
that many believe it to be the common cauſe of 
dyſenteries. This however is an egregious, miſtake, 
Both reaſon and experience ſhew, that good fruit 
is one of the beſt medicines, both for the preven- 


have reaſon to believe that this injures the medicine, It is not our 
buſineſs here to reaſon upon the nature and qualities of medicine, 
otherwiſe this might be ſhewn to poſſeſs virtues every way ſuited 
to the eure of a dyſentery which does not proceed from a , putzid 
ſtate of the humours. One thing we know, which is preferable 
to all reaſoning, that whole families have often been cured by it, 
after they had uſed many other medicines in vain. It will, how- 
ever, be proper that the patient take a vomit, and a doſe or two 
of rhubarb, before he begins to uſe the broth. It will, likewiſe 


to make it the principal food. | 
* The learned and humane Dr. Rutherford, late profeſſor of 
medicine in,the univerſity of Edinburgh, uſed to mention this 
food in his public lectures with great encomiums. He directed 
it to be made by tying a pound or two of the fineſt flour, as tight 
as poſſible, in a linen rag, afterwards to dip it frequently in waters 
and to dridge the outſide with flour, till a or cruſt was 
formed around it, which prevents the water from leaking into it 
while boiling. It is then to be boiled till it becomes a hard 
maſs, as directed above. This, when mixed with milk and water, 
will not only anſwer the purpoſe of food, but may likewiſe be gien 
in clyſters, = 
| fl 


better | 
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tion and cure of the dyſentery, Good fruit is in every 
reſpect calculated to countetact that tendency to 
putrefaction, from whence the moſt dangerous kind 
of dyſentery proceeds. The patient in ſuch a caſe 
ought therefote to be allowed to eat as much fruit as he 


- 
C 


pleaſes, provided it be ripe *, TER. 
The moſt proper drink in this diforder is whey. - 
The dyſentery has often been cured by the- uſe of 
clear whey alone. It may be taken both for drink 
and in form Af clyſter. When whey cannot be 
had, bariey-water ſharpened with cream of tartar 
may be drank, or à decoction of batley and tama- 
rinds; two ounces of the former and one of the 
latter may be boiled in two Engliſh quarts of wa- 
ter to one. Warm water, water-gruel, or water 
wherein hot iron has been frequently quenched, are 
all very proper, and may be drank in turns. Camo» 
mile-tea, if the ſtomach will bear it, is an exceeding. 
proper drink. It both (ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and 
by its antiſeptic quality tends to prevent a mortification 
of the bowels. | 
MEDICINE.——At the beginning of this dif. 
eaſe it is always neceſſary to cleanſe the firſt paſ- 
lages, For this purpoſe a vomit of ipecacuanha 
muſt be given, and wrought off with weak camo» 


lately ſaw a young man who had been ſeized with a dyſen- 
tery in North America. Many things had been tried there for his 
relief, but to no purpoſe. At length, tired out with diſappoint- 
ments from medicine, and reduced to ſkin and bone, he came over 
to Britain, rather with a view to die among his relations, than with 
any "_ of a cure. After taking ſundry medicines here with no 
better ſucceſs than abroad, I adviſed him to leave off the uſe of 
drugs, and to truſt entirely to a diet of milk and fruits, with 
gentle exgreiſe. Strawberries was the only fruit he could procure 
at that ſeaſun. Theſe he ate with milk twice and ſometimes thrice 
day. The conſequence was, that in a ſhort time his ſtools were 
educed ironf®upwards of twenty in a-day, to three or four, and 
ometimes not fo many, He uſed the other fruits as they came 
n, and was in a few weeks ſo well as to leave that part of the 
"Juntry where I was with a view to return to America. 


mile. 
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mile-tea. Strong  vomits- are ſeldoch neceſſary here. 
A ſcruple, or at moſt half a drachm of ipecacuanha, 
is generally ſufficient, for an adult, and ſometimes 
a very few grains will ſuffice. The day after the 
vomit, half a drachm, or two ſcruples of rhubarb, 
muſt be taken; or what will anſwer the purpoſe 
rather better, an ounce or an ounce and | a half of 
Epſom ſalts. This doſe may be repeated every other 
day for two or three times. Afterwards ſmall doſes 
of ipecacuanha may be taken for ſome time. Two 
or three grains of the powder may be mixed in a table- 
ſpoonful of the ſyrup of poppies, and taken three 
times a-day, | * Ce" Mi 

Theſe evacuations, and the regimen. preſcribed 
above, will often be ſufficient to effect a cure. Should 
it however happen otherwiſe, the following aſtringent 
medicines may be uſed: 1 oY 7421 

A clyſter of ſtarch or fat mutton-broth, with 
thirty or forty drops of liquid laudanum in it, may 
be adminiſtered twice a day, At the ſame. time an 
ounce of gum-arabic, and half” an ounce of gum- 
tragacanth, may be diſſolved in an Engliſh pint of 
barley-water, over a flow fire, and a table- ſpoonful 
of it taken every hour. | 2 

It theſe have not the deſired effect, the patient may 
take, four times a- day, about the bulk of a nutmeg 
of the Japonic confection, drinking alter it a tea-cuptul 
of the decoction of logwood *. 

Perſons who have been cured of this diſeaſe are 
very liable to relapſe ; to prevent which, great cir- 
cumſpection with teſpect to diet is neceſſary. The 
patient muſt abſtain from all fermented liquors, except 
now and then a glaſs of good wine; but he mult 
drink no kind of malt liquor. He ſhould likewiſe 
abſtain from animal food, as fiſh and fleſh, and live 
principally on milk and vegetables. | 


* dce Appendix, Decofton Log wood. | 
Gentle 
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+ Gentle exerciſe and wholeſome air are likewiſe of 
importance. The patient ſhould go to the country as 
ſoon as his ſtrength will permit, and ſhould take ex- 
erciſe daily on horſeback, or in a carriage. He may 
likewiſe uſe bitters infuſed in wine or brandy, and 
may drink twice a- day a gill of lime · water mixed with 
an equal quantity of new milxæ. 


When dyſenteries- prevail, we would recommend 
a ſtri& attention to cleanlineſs, a ſpare uſe of ani- 


mal food, and the free uſe of ſound ripe fruits, and 


other vegetables. The night air is to be carefully 
avoided, and all communication with the ſick. 
Bad ſmells are likewiſe to be ſhunned, eſpecially 
thoſe which ariſe from putrid animal ſubſtances. 


The neceſſaries where the ſick go are carefully to be 


avoided. | 

When the firſt ſymptoms of the dyſentery appear, 
the patient ought immediately to take a vomit, 
to go to bed, and drink plentifully of weak warm 
liquor, to promote a ſweat. This, with a doſe or 
two of rhubarb at the beginning, would often carry 
off the diſeaſe. In countries where dyſenteries prevail, 
we would adviſe ſuch as are liable to them, to take 
either a vomit or a purge every ſpring or autumn, 
as a preventive. 

There are ſundry other fluxes of the belly, as te 
LIENTERY and COELTAC PASSION, which, 
though leſs dangerous than the dyſentery, yet merit 
conſideration, Theſe diſeaſes generally proceed 
from a relaxed ſtate of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
which is ſometimes ſo great, that the food paſſes 
through them with hardly any ſenſible alteration; 
and the patient dies merely from the want of nou- 
riſnment. 


When the lientery or cceliac paſſion ſucceedg to 


a dqyſentery, the caſe is bad. They are always dan- 


ger us in old age, eſpecially when the conſtitution 
nas been broken by excels or acute diſeales. If the 
ſtools 
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ſtools be very frequent, and quite crude, the thirſt 


great, with little urine, the mouth ulcerated, and the 


ace marked with ſpots of different colours, the dan- 


ger is very great. 
The treatment of the patient is in general the 
fame. as in the dyſentery. In all obſtinate fluxes of 
the belly, the cure muſt be attempted, by firſt 
cleanſing the ſtomach and bowels with gentle vomits 
and purges ; afterwards ſuch a diet as has a tendency 
to heal and ſtrengthen the bowels, with opiates 
and aſtringent medicines, will generally complete the 
cure. | 
The ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to x 
TENESMUS, or frequent deſire of going to ſtool, 
This diſeaſe reſembles the dyſentery ſo much, both in 
its ſymptoms and method of cure, that we think it 


needleſs to inſiſt upon it. 


— 2 * n 
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C HAP. XXXIV. 
OF THE HEA D-AC H. 


CHES and pains proceed from very different 
cauſes, and may affect any part of the body; 

but we ſhall point out thoſe only which occur- moſt 

frequently and are attended with the greateſt dan- 
er. 

When the head-ach is flight, and affeQs a particu- 
lar part of the head only, it is called cephatayis3 
when the whole head is affected, cephales ; and when 
on one ſide only, hemicrania. A fixed pain in 
forehead, which may be covered with the end of the 
thumb, is called the clavis by/ftericus, 1 

There are alſo other diſtinctions. Sometimes the 
pain is internal, ſometimes external; ſometimes 
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is an Original diſeaſe, and at other times only ſymp- 
tomatic. When the head-ach proceeds from a hot 
bilious habit, the pain is very acute and throbbing, 
with a conſiderable heat of the part affected. When 
from a cold phlegmatic habit, the patient complains 
of a dulitheavy pain, and has a ſenſe of coldneſs in 
the part. This kind of head-ach is ſometimes at- 
tended with a degree of ſtupidity or folly. - 
Whatever obſtructs the free circulation of the 
blood through the veſſels of the head, may occa- 
ſion a head-ach. In perſons of a full habit, who 
abound with blood, the head-ach often procteds from 
the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations ; as bleed- 
ing at the noſe, ſweating of the feet, &c, It may 
likewiſe proceed from any cauſe that determines a 
great flux of blood towards the head; as coldneſs 
of the extremities, or hanging down the head for 
a long time. Whatever prevents the return of the 
blood from the head will likewiſe occaſion a head- 
ach; as looking long obliquely at any object, wear- 
ing any thing tight about the neck, a-new hat, or 
the like, | 
When a head-ach proceeds from the ſtoppage of 
a running at the noſe, there is a heavy, obtuſe, preſ- 
ſing pain in the fore-part of the head, in which 
there ſeems to be ſuch a weight, that the patient 
can ſcarce hold it up. When it is occaſioned by the 
cauſtic matter of the venereal diſeaſe, it generally 
_ the ſkull, and often produces a caries of the 
nes. 
Sometimes the head-ach proceeds from the re- 
pvlſion or retroceſſion of the gout, the eryſipe- 
las, the ſmall-pox, meaſles, itch, or other eruptive 
diſeaſes. What is called a bemicrania generally pro- 
ceeds from crudities or indigeſtion. Inanition, or 
emptineſs, will often alſo occaſion head-achs. I have 
Often ſeen inſtances of this in nurſes who gave ſuck 
Aa tao 
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too long, or who did not take a ſufficient quantity of 
ſolid food. | J 1: 31/7. © 
There is likewiſe a moſt violent, fixed, copſtanty 
and almoſt intolerable head-ach, which occaſions great 
debility both of body and mind, prevents ſlcep, de- 
ſtroys the appetite, cauſes a vertigo, dimneſs of ſight, 
a noiſe in the ears, convulſions, epileptic fits, and 
ſometimes vomiting, coſtiveneſs, coldneſs of the exe 
tremities, &c, ' ” ay 
The head-ach is often ſymptomatic in continual and 
intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartans. Ir is like- 
wiſe a very common ſymptom in hyſteric and hypo- 
chondriac complaints, | 
When a head-ach attends an accute fever, with 
pale urine, it is an unfavourable ſymptom, In 
exceſſive head-achs, coldneſs of the extremities is 4 
bad ſign. 
When the diſeaſe continues long, and is very 
violent, it often terminates in blindneſs, an apo - 
plexy, deafneſs, a vertigo, the pally, or the epi- 
leply. ; 
In this diſeaſe the cool regimen in general is to be 
obſerved, The diet ought to conſiſt of ſuch emollient 
ſubſtances as will correct the acrimony of the humours, 
and keep the body open; as apples boiled in milk, 
ſpinage, turnips, and ſuch like. The drink ought 
to be diluting ; es barley-water, infuſions of mild 
mucilaginous vegetables, decoctions of the fudorifc 
woods, &c. The feet and legs ought to be kept 
warm, and frequently bathed in lukewarm water z the 
head ſhould be ſhaved, and bathed with water and 
vinegar. The patient ought as much as poſſible to 
keep in an erect poſture, and not to lie with his head 
too low, 
When the head-ach is owing to exceſs of blood, 
or an hot bilious conſtitution, bleeding is neceſ- 
ſary, The patient may be bled in the jugular ** 
2 4 
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and the operation repeated if there be occaſian, 
Cupping alſo, or the application of leeches 'to the 
remples, and behind the ears, will be of ſervice, 
Afterwards a bliſtering- plaſter may be applied to the . 
neck behind the ears, or to any part of the head that 

is molt affected. In ſome caſes it will be proper 

to bliſter the whole head, In perſons of a grols 
habit, iſſues or perperual bliſters will be of ſervice, 
The body ought likewiſe to be kept open by gentle 
laxatives. gu Sar Peru, 

But when the head-ach proceeds from a copious 
vitiated ſerum ſtagnating in the membranes, either 
within or without the Kull, with a dull, heavy, con- 
tinual pain, which will neither yield to bleeding nor 
gentle laxatives, then more powerful purgatives are 
neceſſary, as pills made of aloes, reſin of jalap, 
or the like. It will alſo be neceſſary in this caſe to 
bliſter the whole head, and to keep the back part of 
the neck open for à conſiderable time by a perpetual 
bliſter. Op: 4 : 
When the head-ach is occaſioned, by the ſtoppage 
of a running at the "noſe, the patient- Thould, fre- 
quently ſmell to a bottle of volatile fals;” he may 
Jikewiſe take ſnuff, ot any thing that will irricate the 
noſe, ſo as to promote à diſcharge from it; as the 
herb maſtich, ground ivy; — 6 a -- 
A bemicrania, eſpecially a periodical one, is gene- 
rally owing to a foulneſs of the. ſtomach, for which 
gentle vomits muſt be adminiſtered, as alſo purges 
of rhubarb. After the bowels have been ſufficient- 
ly cleared, chalybeate waters, and ſuch * bitters as 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, will be neceſſary, A periodi- 
cal head-ach has been cured by wearing a piece of 
flinnel over the forehead during the night. 

When the head-ach ariſes from 'a vitiated ſtate 
of the humovrs, as in the ſcurvy and venereal 
diſeaſe, the patient, after proper evacuations, muſt 
drink freely of the decoction of woods, or the 
A a 2 decog- 
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decoction of ſarſaparilla, with raiſins and lique- 
rice *. 


laudanum, in a cup of valerian or penny-royal tea, 
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Theſe, if duly perſiſted in, will produce 
very happy effects. When a collection of matter 
is felt under the ſkin, it muſt be diſcharged by 
an inciſion, otherwiſe it will render the bone ca- 
rious. 
When the head - ach is ſo intolerable as to en- 
danger the patient's life, or is attended with con- 
tinual watching and dilirium, recourſe muſt be had 
to opiates. Theſe, after proper evacuations by clyſ- 
ters or mild purgatives, may be applied both ex- 
ternally and internally. The affected part may be 
rubbed with Bate's anodyne balſam, or a cloth dip- 
ped in it may be applied to the part. The pa- 
tient may, at the ſame time, take twenty drops of 


twice or thrice a-day. This is only to be done in 
caſe of extreme pain. Proper evacuations ought 
always to accompany and follow the ule of opi- 
ates T. ; 

When the patient cannot bear the loſs, of blood, 
his feet ought frequently to be bathed in lukewarm 
water, and well rubbed with a coarſe cloth. Cata- 
plaſms with muſtard or horſe-radiſh ought likewile to 
be applied to them. This courſe is peculiarly neceffary 
when the pain proceeds from a gouty humour affecting 
the head. LED | 

When the head-ach is occaſioned by great heat, 
hard labour, or violent exerciſe of any kind, it may 
be allayed by cooling medicines; as the ſaline draughts 
with nitre, and the like. 


See Appendix, Decoction of Sarſaparilla. 

f When the pain is very violent, and does not yield to {mall 
doſes of laudanum, the quantity may be increaſed, I have know? 
a patient in extreme pain take three hundred drops in twenty-four 
ow ; but ſuch doſes ought only to be adminiſtered by 3 
© ils 


& little 
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A little æther, dropt into the palm of the hand, 4 
and applied to the forehead, will ſometimes remove a 
violent head-ach. | | ; 


* 
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Tris diſeaſe is ſo well known, that it needs no de- 
ſcription, It has great affinity with the rheumatiſm, 
and often ſucceeds pains of the ſhoulders and other 
parts of the body. 2 | 

It may proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, or 
any of the other cauſes of inflammation. I have 
often known the tooth-ach occaſioned by neglecting 
ſome part of the uſual coverings of the head, by fit- 
ting with the head bare near an open window, or ex- 
poling it to a draught of cold air. Food or drink 
taken either too hot or too cold is very hurtful to the 
teeth. Great quantities of ſugar, or other ſweet 
meats, are likewiſe hurtful. Nothing is more diſ- 
tructive to the teeth than cracking nuts, or chewin 
any kind of hard ſubſtances. Picking the teeth with 
pins, needles, or any thing that may hurt the enamel- 
with which they are covered, does great miſchief, as 
the tooth is ſure to be ſpoiled whenever the air gers 
into it, Breeding women are very ſubje& to the 
toorh-ach, eſpecially during the firſt three or four 
months of pregnancy. The tooth-ach often pro- 
cecds from ſcorbutic humours affecting the gums. 
In this caſe the teeth are ſometimes waſted, and fall 
out without any conſiderable degree of pain. The 
more immediate cauſe of the tooth-ach is a rotten or 
carious tooth. 

In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muſt firſt en- 
deavour to leſſen the flux of humours to the part af- 
teted, This may be done by mild purgatives, ſcari- _ 
lying the gums, or applying leeches to them, and 
bathing the feet frequently with warm water. The 
Filpiration ought likewiſe to be promoted, by drink- 
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ing, freely of weak wine-whey, or other gilori 
liquors, wich ſmall doſes of nitre. Vomits too hy 
often an exceeding good effect in the tooth-ach. It is 
ſeldom ſafe to adminiſter opiates, or any kind of heat- 
ing medicines, or even to draw a tooth, till proper 
evacuations have been premiſed ; and thele alone will 
often effect the cure. : 

If this fails, and the pain and inflammation ill i in- 
creaſe, a ſuppuration may be expected, to promote 
which a toaſted fig ſhould be held between the gum 
and the cheek; bags filled with boiled camomile- 
flowers, flowers of elder, or the like, may be applied 
near the part affected, with as great a degree of warmth 
as the patient can bear, and renewed as they grow 
cool: the patient may likewiſe receive the ſteams of 
warm water into his mouth, through an inverted fun- 
nel, or by holding his head over the mouth of a por- 
ringer filled with warm water, 

Such thiogs: as promote the diſcharge of ſaliva, or 
cauſe the patient to ſpit, are generally of ſervice. For 
this purpoſe, bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may 
be chewed; as genizan, calamus aromaticus, or pel 
litory of 3p ain. Allen recommends the root of yel- 
low water flower-de-luce in this caſe. This root may 
either be ruobed upon the tooth, or a little of it 
chewed. Brookes lays he hardly ever knew it fail to 
eaſc the tooth- ach. It pught however to be uled with 
caution, 

Many other herbs, roots, and ſeeds, are recom- 
mended for curing the tooth- ach; as the leaves of 
roots of millefoil or yarrow chewed, tobacco ſmoked 
or chewed, ſtaves-acre, or the ſeeds of muſtard 
chewed, &c. Theſe bitter, hot,' and pungent things, 
by occaſioning a greater flow of /aliva, frequently give 
eaſe in the tooth-ach, 

Opiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this 

purpoſe a little cotton wet with laudanum may be 


Id between the teeth; or a piece of ſticking» | 
plaſter, 
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plaſter, about the bigneſs of a ſhilling, with a bit 
of opium in the middle of it, of. a ſize not to 
prevent the ſticking of the other, may be laid on 
the temporal artery, where the pulſation is moſt 
ſenſible. De la Motte affirms, that there are few 
caſes wherein this will not give relief. If there be 
a hollow tooth, a ſmall pill made of equal parts of 
camphire and opium, put into the hollow, is often bene- 
ficial, When this cannot be had, the hollow tooth 
may be filled 'with gum maſtich, wax, lead, or any 
ſubſtance that will ſtick in it, and keep out the exter- 
nal air. | 

Few applications give more relief in the tooth-ach 
than bliſtering+plaſters. Theſe may be applied be- 
tween the ſhoulders; but they have the beſt effect 
when put behind the ears, and made fo large as to 
cover a great part of the lower jaw. ; 

After all, when a tooth is carious, it is often im- 
poſſible to remove the pain without extracting it; 
and, as a ſpoiled tooth never becomes ſound again, 
it is prudent to draw it ſoon, leſt it ſhould affect 
the reſt, Tooth-drawing, like bleeding, is very 
much practiſed by mechanics, as well as perſons of 
the medical profeſſion. The operation however is 
not without danger, and ought always to be perform- 
ed with care. A perſon unacquainted with the ſtrue- 
ture of the parts will be in danger of hurting the jaws , 
bone, or of drawing a found tooth inſtead of 3 
rotten one *, | | 

When the tooth-ach returns periodically, and the 
"= chiefly affects the gums, it may be cured by the 
ATK. 

Some pretend to have found great benefit in the 
tooth-ach, from the application of an artificial magnet 


This may always be ptevented by the operator ſtriking upon 
the teeth with any piece of metal, as this never fails to excite the 
Pan 1n the carious tooth, 
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to the affected tooth. We ſhall not attempt to account 
for its mode of operation; but, if it be found to 
anſwer, though only in particular caſes, it certainly 
deſerves a trial, As it is attended with no expence, 
and cannot do any harm. Electricity has likewiſe 
been recommended, and particular inſtruments have 
been invented for ſending a ſhock through the affected 


tooth. 


ſeaſons, as ſpring and autumn, might often prevent 

it by taking a purge at theſe times, | 
Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency to 

prevent the tooth ach. The belt method of doing this 


is to waſh them daily with ſalt and water, a decoc.. 
tion of the bark, or with cold water alone. All 


bruſhing and ſcraping of the teeth is dangerous, 


and, unleſs it be performed with great care, does 


milchief. 
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Tuts diſorder chiefly affects the membrane which 

lines the inner cavity of the ear called the meatus 
auditorius. It is often fo violent as to occaſion 
great reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, and even delirium. Some- 
times epileptic fits, and other convulſive diſor- 


ders, have been brought on by extreme pain in the 


= 
The ear. ach may proceed from any of the cauſes 


which produce "inflammation. It often proceeds 
from a ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, or from 
the. head being expoſed to cold when covered with 
ſweat. 
other inſects getting into the ear, or being bred 
there; or from any hard body ſticking in the ear. 
Sometimes it proceeds from the tranſlation of 
morbific matter to the ear. This often happens in 
the decline of malignant fevers, and occaſions deaf- 


nels, - 


Perſons who have returns of the tooth. ach at certain 


It may alſo be occaſioned by worms, or 


bl 
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neſs, which is generally reckoned a favourable 
ſymptom. 
When the ear-ach proceeds from inſets, or any 


hard body ſticking in the ear, every method mult. 
be taken to remove them as ſoon as poſſible, The 


membranes - may be relaxed by dropping into the 
ear oil of ſweet almonds, or olive oil. Afterwards 
the patient ſhould be made to ſneeze, by takin 
ſnuff, or ſome ſtrong ſternutatory. If this ſhou 
not force out the body, it muſt be extracted by 
art, I have ſeen inſets, which had got into the 
ear, come out of their own accord upon young in 
oil. 

When the pain of the ear proceeds from inflam- 


mation, it muſt be treated like other topical inflam- 


mations, by a cooling regimen, and opening medi- 
cines. Bleeding at the beginning, either in- the 
arm or jugular vein, or cupping in the neck, will 

be proper, The ear may likewile be fomented 
with ſtcams of warm water; or flannel bags filled 


with boiled mallows and camomile-tlowers may be- 


applied to it warm; or bladders filled with warm 
milk and water. An exceeding good method of 
fomenting the ear is to apply it cloſe to the mouth 


of a jug filled with warm water, or a ſtrong decoction 


of camonule flowers. 


The patient's feet ſhould be frequently bathed in 


lukewarm water, and he ought to take ſmall doſes of 
nitre and rhubarb, viz. a ſcruple of the former, and 


ten grains of the latter, three times a-day. His 


drink may be whey, or decoction of barley. and li- 


quorice with figs or raiſins. The parts behind the 
ear ought frequently to be rubbed with camphorated 


oil, or a little of the volatile liniment. 


When the inflammation. cannot be diſcuſſed, 2 


poultice of bread and milk, or roaſted onions, may 


be applied to the ear, and frequently renewed, till 
the 


— — 
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the abſceſs breaks, or can be opened, Aﬀtetwardy 
the humours may be diverted from the part by gentle 


laxatives, bliſters, or iſſues; but the diſcharge 


muſt not be ſuddenly dried up by any external 
application. CO mY 
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Tuts may proceed from various cauſes, as indi- 


geſtion; wind; the acrimony of the bile; ſharp, 


acrid, or poiſonous ſubſtances taken into the ſto- 


mach, &c. It may likewiſe be occaſioned by 
worms; the ſtoppage of cuſtomary evacuations; 
a tranſlation of gouty matter to the ſtomach, the 

bowels, &c. 

Women in the decline of life are very liable to 
pains of the ſtomach and bowels, eſpecially ſuch at 
are afflicted with hyſteric complaints. It is likewiſe 
very common to hypochondriac men of a ſedentary. 
and luxurious life. In ſuch perſons it often proves 


ſo extremely obſtinate as to baffle all the powers of 


medicine, 

When the pain of the ſtomach is moſt violent 
after eating, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that it pro- 
ceeds from ſome fault either in the digeſtion or the 


food. In this cafe the patient ought to change his 


diet, till he finds what kind of food agrees beſt with 
his ſtomach, and ſhould continue chiefly to ule it. 
If a change of diet does not remove the complaint, 
the patient may take a gentle vomit, and after 
wards a doſe or two of rhubarb. He ought likewiſe to 
take an infuſion of camomile flowers, or ſome other 
ſtomachic bitter, either in wine or water. I have 
often known exerciſe remove this complaint, eſpeci- 
ally ſailing, or a long journey on | horſeback, or in a 


carr lage. 
When 


' 


N 


WES. | 
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When a pain-of the ſtomach proceeds from fla - 
tulency, the Nane is conſtantly belching up wind, 
and feels an unealy diſtention of the ſtomach after 
meals. This is, a moſt deplorable diſeaſe, and is 
ſeldom thoroughly cured. In general, the patient; 
ought to avoid all windy diet, and every thing that 
ſours on the ſtomach, as greens, roots, Kg. This 
rule however admits of ſome exceptions, There 
are many inſtances of perſons very much troubled 
with wind, who have; received great benefit from 
eating parched peaſe, though that, grain is gene- 

rally ſuppoſed to be of, a windy nature | 

This complaint may likewiſe be greatly relieved. 
by labour, eſpecially digging, reaping, mowing, 
or any kind of active employment by which the 
bowels are aljernately compreſſed and dilated. The 
moſt obſtinate caſe of this kind I ever met with was 
in a perſon of a ſedentary occupation, whom I adviſ- 
ed, after he had tried every kind of medicine in vain, 
to turn gardener; which he did, and has ever ſince 
enjoyed good health. 155 | 

When a pam of the. ſtomach is occaſioned. by 
the ſwallowing...of acrid or poiſonous ſubſtances, 
they muſt be diſcharged. by vomit; this may be 
excited by butter, oils, or other ſoft things, which 
ſheath and defend the ſtomach. from the acrimony of 
its contents. 


[ 


When pain of the ſtomach proceeds from a tranſ- 
lation of gouty matter, warm cordials are neceſſary, 
33 generous, wines, French brandy, &c, /.. Some: 
have drank a whole bottle. of . brandy or rum, in 
this caſe, in a few hours, without being in the leaſt 
intoxicated, or even feeling the ſtomach warmed, 
by it. It is impoſſible to aſcertain the quantity 


* Theſeare prepared by ſteeping or ſoaking peaſe in water, and 
ifterwards drying them in a pot or kiln till they be quite hard, 
They may be uſed at pleaſure, "NE 


necels 
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neceſſary upon theſe © occaſions. This muſt be 
left to the feelings and diſcretion of the patient. The 
ſafer way however is, not to go too far. When there 
is an inclination to vomit, it may be promoted by 
drinking an infuſion of camomile-flowers, or carduus 
Benedictus. 1 oF, ; 1 

If a pain of the ſtomach proceed from the ſtop- 
page of cuſtomary evacuations, bleeding will 
neceſſary, eſpecially in ſanguine and very full habits. 
It will likewiſe be of uſe to keep the body gently 
open by mild purgatives; as rhubarb or ſenna, 
When this diſeaſe affects women in the decline of life, 
after the ſtoppage of the men/es, making an iſſue in 
the leg or arm will be of peculiar ſervice. | 

When the diſeaſe is occaſioned by worms, they 
muſt be deſtroyed, or expelled by ſuch means as are 
recommended in the following ſection. 

When the ſtomach is greatly relaxed and the di- 
geſtion bad, which often occaſion flatulencies, the 

. elixir of vitriol will be of ſingular ſervice. Fifteen 
or twenty drops of it may be taken in a glaſs of wine 
or water twice or thrice a-day, 

Perſons afflicted with flatulency are generally un- 
happy unleſs they be taking ſome purgative medicines; 
theſe, though they may give immediate eaſe, tend to 
weaken and relax the ſtomach and bowels, and con- 
ſequently increaſe the diſorder, Their beſt method is 

to mix purgatives and ſtomachics together. Equal 
parts of Peruvian bark and rhubarb may be infuſed 
in brandy or wine, and taken in ſuch quantity as to 
keep the body gently open. GS hn p 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
OF WORM S. 


HESE are chiefly of three kinds, viz. the 

tenia, or tape-worm; the teres, or round and 
long worm; and the aſcarides, or round and ſhort 
worm. There are many other kinds of worms found 
in the human body; but as they proceed, in a great 
meaſure, from ſimilar caufes, have nearly the ſame 
ſymptoms, and require almoſt the ſame method of 
treatment as theſe already mentioned, we ſhall not 
ſpend time in enumerating them. 

The tape-worm is white, very long, and full of 
joints. It is generally bred either in the ſtomach or 
ſmall inteſtines. The round and long worm is likewiſe 
bred in the ſmall guts, and ſometimes in the ſtomach. 
The round and ſhort worms commonly lodge in the 
reflum, or what is called the end gut, and occaſion a 
diſagreeable itching about the ſeat. 

The long round worms occaſion. ſqueamiſhneſs, 
yomiting, a diſagreeable breath, gripes, looſeneſs, 
ſwelling of the belly, ſwoonings, loathing of food, 
and at other times a voracious appetite, a dry cough, 
convulſions, epileptic fits, and ſometimes a priva- 
tion of ſpeech. Theſe worms have been known to 
5 the inteſtines, and get into the cavity of the 

ly. The effects of the tape - worm are nearly the 
ſame with thoſe of the long and round, but rather 
more violent. | | 

Andry ſays, the following ſymptoms particularly 
attend the ſolium, which is a ſpecies of the tape-worm, 
viz, ſwoonings, privation of ſpeech, and a voracious 
appetite, The round worms called aſcarides, beſides 
an itching of the anus, cauſe ſwoonings, and teneſ- 
mus, or an inclination to go to ſtool, 

; CAUSES, 
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CAUSES.—— Worms may proceed from varioud 
cauſes ; but they are ſeldom found except in weak 
and relaxed ſtomachs, where the digeſtion is bad. 
Sedentary perſons are more liable to them than the 
active and laborious. Thoſe who eat great quan- 
tities of unripe. fruit, or who live much on raw 
herbs and roots, are generally ſubje& to works 
There ſeems to be an hereditary diſpoſition in ſon 
rfons to this diſeaſe. I have often ſeen all the & 
dren of a family ſubject to worms of a particular kind, 
They ſeem likewiſe * to be owing to the 
nurſe. Children of the fame family, nurſed by of 
woman, have often worms, when thoſe nurſed 
another have none. CO 9 5 . 
SYMPTOMS.——The common ſymptoms of 
worms are, paleneſs of the counteffanct, and at 
other times, an univerſal fluſhing of- the face; itch. 
ing of the noſe; this however is doubtful, as chll. 
dren pick their noſes in all diſeaſes; ſtarting, and 
grinding of the teeth in ſleep; ſwelling of the 
upper lip; the appetite ſometimes bad, at. other 
times quite voracious; looſeneſs; a ſour or ſtink* 
ing breath; a hard ſwelled belly; great thirſt ;*the 
urine frothy, and ſometimes of a whitiſh colour; 
griping, or colic pains; an involuntary diſcharge 
of ſaliva, eſpecially when afleep ; frequent pains of 
the fide, with a dry congh, and unequal pulſe; 
palpitations of the heart; ſwoonings ; drowſinels; 
cold ſweats; palſy; epileptic fits, with many other 
unaccountable nervous ſymptoms, which were for- 
merly attributed to witchcraft,” or the influence of 
evil ſpirits. Small bodies in the excrements reſem- 
bling melon or cucumber ſeeds are ſymptoms of the 
tape- worm. Ba 3 
I lately faw ſome very ſurpriſing effects of worms 
in a girl about five years of age, who uſed to lie for 
whole hours as if dead, She at laſt expired, _ 


upon opening her body, a number of the a 


7 


* 


long round worms, were found in her gutꝭ, which were 
conſiderably inflamed ; and * * call an 
intas ſuſceptio, or involving of one part of the gut 
| ne — 9 had „ in wo tel Kenny en 
different parts of the inteſtinal canal. 
MEDICI NE. Though numberleſs medieines 
are extolled for expelling and killing worms 1, yet nd 
diſeaſe more frequently - baffles the phyſician's ſxill. 
In general, the molt proper medicines for their expul- 
fion are ſtrong purgatives; and to prevent their 
breeding, ſtomachic bitters, with now and then a glaſs 
of good wine. ; 5 1 
The belt purge for an adult is jalap and calomel, 
Five and twenty or thirty grains of the former wich 
ſix or ſeven of the latter, mixed in ſyrup, may he 
taken early in the morning, for a doſe, * will be 
proper that the patient Keep the houſe all day, and 
drink nothing cold. The doſe may he repeated once 
or twice a week, for a fortnight or three weeks. On 
the intermediate days the patient may take a drachm 
of the powder of tin, twice ar thrice a-day, mixed with 
ſyrup, honey, or treacle. 5 
Thoſe who do not chooſe to take calomel may make 
uſe of the bitter purgatives; as aloes, hiera picra, 
tinQture of ſenna, and thubarb, &c, | 
Oily medicines are ſometimes found beneficial 
for expelling warms, An ounce of ſalad oil and 


* That worms exiſt in the human body there can be no doubt, 
and that they muſt ſometimes be conſidered as a diſeaſe, is equally 
ecrtain : but this is not the caſe ſo often as people imagine. The 
xea that worms occaſion many diſeaſes, gives an opportunity to 
the profeſſed worm - doctors of impoſing on the credulity of man- 
kind, and doing much miſchief. They find worms in every caſe, 
and liberally throw in their antidotes, which generally conſiſt of 
frong draſtic purges. I have known theſe given in delicate conſti- 
tut ons to the deſtruction of the patient, where there was not the 
leaſt ſymptom of worms. | ; £23 

T A medical writer of the preſent age has enumerated upwards 
of fifty Britiſh plants, all 2842 killing and expelling 


worms, 
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a table-ſpoonful of common ſalt may be taken in a 
plaſs of red port wine thrice a-day, or oftener, if 
the ſtomach will bear it. But the more common form 
of uſing oil is in clyſters. Olly clyſters, ſweetened 
with ſugar or honey, are very efficacious in bringing 
away the ſhort round worms called aſcarides, and 
likewiſe the teres. at. «12008 

The Harrowgate water is an excellent medicine for 
expelling worms, eſpecially the aſrarides. As this 
water is impregnated with ſulphur, we may hence 
infer, that ſulphur alone muſt be a good medicine 
in this. caſe, which is found to be a fact. Many 
practitioners give flour of ſulphur in very large doſes, 
ahd with'great ſucceſs. It ſhould be made into an 
electuary with honey or treacle, and taken in ſuch 
quantity as to purge the patient. | 

Where Harrowgate water cannot be obtained 
ſea-water may be uſed, which is far from being 
a contemptible medicine in this caſe. If ſea- water 
cannot be had, common ſalt diſſolved in water may 
be drank. I have often ſeen this uſed by country 
nurſes with very good effect. Some flower of ſul- 
phur may be taken over night, and the ſalt- water in 
the morning. 

But worms, though expelled, will ſoon breed 
again, if the ſtomach remains weak and relaxed; 
to prevent which, we would recommend the Peru- 
vain bark. Half a drachm of bark in powder may 
be taken in a glaſs of red port wine three or four 
times a-day, after the above medicines have been 
uſed. Lime-water is likewiſe good for this purpoley 
or a table-ſpoonful of the chalybeate wine taken twice 
or thrice a-day. Infuſions or decoctions of bir ter 
herbs may likewiſe be drank ; as the infuſion of tanſy, 
water trefoil, camomile-flowers, tops of wormwood, 

mn the leſſer centaury, &c. 
ht For a child of four or five years old, fix grains 
= ef rhubarb, five of jalap, and two of calomel, me 
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be mixed in a ſpoonful of ſyrup or honey, and given 
in the morning, The child ſhould keep the houſe all 
day, and take nothing cold. This doſe may be re- 
peated twice a- week for three or four weeks. On theth. 
intermediate days the child may take a ſcruple of 
powdered tin a d ten grains of æthiops mineral in a 
ſpoonful of treacle twice a-day. This doſe muſt be 
increaſed or diminiſhed according to the age of the 
atient. | 

a Biſſet ſays, the great baſtard black hellebore, or 
bear's foot, is a moſt powerful vermifuge for the 
long round worms. He orders the decoction of 
about a drachm of the green leaves, or about 
fifteen grains of the dried leaves in powder for a 
doſe to a child between four and ſeven years of age. 
This doſe is to be repeated two or three times. 
He adds, that the green leaves made into a ſyrup 
with coarſe ſugar, is almoſt the only medicine he has 
uſed for round worms for three years paſt. Before 
preſſing out the juice, he moiſtens the bruiſed leaves 
with vinegar, which corrects the medicine. The doſe 
is a tea- ſpoonful at bed-time, and one or two next 
morning. : : 

I have frequently known thoſe big bellies, which in 
children are commonly reckoned a ſign of worms, 
quite removed by giving them white ſoap in their pot- 
tage or other food. Tanly, garlic, and rue, are all good 
againſt worms, and may be uſed various ways. We 
might here mention many other plants, both for ex- 
ternal and internal uſe, as the cabbage-bark, &c. bur 
think the powder of tin with æthiops mineral, and the 
purges of rhubarb and calomel, are more to be de- 
pended on. | | 

Bali's purging vermifuge- powder is a very power- 
tul medicine. It is made of equal parts of rhu- 
barb, ſcammony, and calomel, with as much dou- 
ble refined ſugar as is equal to the weight of all 
the other ingredients, Theſe muſt be well mixed to- 
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gether, and reduced to a fine powder. The doſe 


for a child is from ten grains to twenty, once or 
twice a-week. An adult may take a drachm for a 
doſe *. . 

Parents who would preſerve .their children from 
worms ought to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the 
open air; to take care that their food be wholeſome 
and ſufficiently ſolid; and, as far as poſſible, to pre- 
vent their eating raw herbs, roots, or green traſhy 
fruits. It will not be amiſs to allow a child who is 
ſubje&t to worms, a glaſs of red wine after meals; 
as every thing that braces and ſtrengthens the ſtomach 
is good both for preventing and expelling theſe 
vermin Þ, 44 #1 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


OF THE JAUNDICE. 


HIS diſeaſe is firſt obſervable in the white 
of the eye, which appears yellow. Afterwards 
the whole ſkin puts on a yellow appearance, The 
urine too is of a ſaffron hue, and dies a white cloth 


* A powder for the tape-worm reſembling this, was long 
kept a ſecret on the Continent ; it was lately purchaſed by the 
French king, and will be found under the article Poeoder, in the 
Appendix. 

We think it neceſſary here to warn people of their danger 
who buy cakes, powders, and other worm medicines, at random 
from quacks, and give them to their children without proper 
care. The principal ingredients in moſt of theſe medicines 3 
mercury, which is never to be trifled with. I lately ſaw a 
ſhocking inſtance of the danger of this conduct. A girl who 
had taken a doſe of worm powder, bought of a travelling quack, 
went out, and perhaps was ſo imprudent as to drink cold water 
during its operation. She immediately ſwelled, and died 0n 
the following day, with all the ſymptoms of having been poi 
ſoned, of 
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of the ſame colour. There is likewiſe a ſpecies of this 
diſeaſe called the Black Jaundice, 

CAUSES.—The immediate cauſe of the jaundice 
is an obſtruction of the bile. The remote or oceaſio- 
nal cauſes are, the bites of poiſonous animals, as the 
viper, mad dog, &c. the bilious or hyſteric colic; 
violent paſſions, as grief, anger, &c. Strong purges 
or vomits will likewiſe occaſion the jaundice. Some- 
times it proceeds from obſtinate agues, or from that 
diſeaſe being prematurely ſtopped by aſtringent medi- 
cines. In infants it is often occaſioned by the meconium 
not being ſufficiently purged off. Pregnant women 
are very ſubje& to it. It is likewiſe a ſymptom in 1 
ſeveral kinds of fever. Catching cold, or the ſtop- 4 


SYMPTOMS.—The patient at firſt complains of 
exceſſive wearineſs, and has great averſion to every 
kind of motion. His ſkin is dry, and he generally 
feels a kind of itching or pricking pain over the 
whole bady. The ſtools are of a whitiſh -or clay 
colour, and the urine, as was obſerved above, 1s 
yellow. The breathing is difficult, and the patient 


page of cuſtomary evacuations, as the menſes, the 1 
bleeding piles, iſſues, &c. will occaſion the jaun- 
dice. 

| 


h complains of an unuſual load or oppreſſion on his 

breaſt. There is a heat in the noſtrils, a bitter taſte 
ng in the mouth, loathing of food, ſickneſs of the ſto- 
ne mach, vomiting, flatulency, and other ſymptoms of 


indigeſtion, 

If the patient be young, and the diſeaſe com- 
plicated with no other malady, it is ſeldom dan- 
gerous ; but in old people, where it continues long, 
returns frequently, or is complicated with the dropſy 
or hypochondriac ſymptoms, it generally proves fatal. 


The black jaundice is more dangerous than the 
yellow. 


REGIMEN.—The diet ſhould be cool, light, 
and diluting, conſiſting chiefly of ripe fruits and 
B b 2 mild 
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mild vegetables; as apples boiled or roaſted, ſtewed 
prunes, preſerved plums, boiled ſpinage, &c. Veat 
or chicken-broth, with light bread, are likewiſe very 
proper. Many have been cured by living almoſt 
wholly for ſome days on raw eggs. The drink ſhould 
be butter-milk, whey ſweetened with honey, or de- 
coctions of cool opening vegetables; or marſh-mallow 
roots, with liquorice, &c. 

The patient ſhould take as much exerciſe as he can 
bear, either on horſeback, or in a carriage; walking, 
running, and even jumping, are likewiſe proper, 
provided he can bear them without pain, and there 
be no ſymptoms of inflammation. Patients have been 
.often cured of this diſeaſe by a long journey, after 
medicines had proved ineffectual. 

Amuſements are likewiſe of great uſe in the jaun- 
dice. The diſeaſe is often occaſioned. by a ſedentary 
life, joined to a dull melancholy diſpoſition. . What- 
ever therefore tends to promote the circulation, and 
to cheer the ſpirits, muſt have a good effect; as danc- 
ing, laughing, ſinging, &c. 

MEDICINE.—If the patient be young, of 2 
full ſanguine habit, and complains of pain in the 
right ſide about the region of the liver, bleeding 
will be neceſſary. After this a vomit muſt be 
adminiſtered, and if the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, 
it may be repeated once or twice. No medicines 
are more beneficial in the jaundice than vomits, 
eſpecially where it is not attended with inflamma- 
tion. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha in powder 
will be a ſufficient doſe for an adult. It may be 
wrought off with weak camomile-tea or lukewarm 
water. The body muſt likewiſe be kept open by 
taking a ſufficient quantity of Caſtile ſoap, or the 
pills for the jaundice recommended in the Ap- 
pendix. a 

Fomenting the parts about the region of the ſto- 


mach and liver, and rubbing them with a ras” 
| | | an 
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hand or fleſh-bruſh, are likewiſe beneficial ; but it is 
ſtill more fo for the patient to fit in a bath of warm 
water up to the breaſt. He ought to do this fre- 
quently, and thould continue in it as long as his 
ſtrength will permit. | 

Many dirty things are recommended for the cure 
of the jaundice; as lice, millepedes, &c. But theſe 
do more harm than good, as people truſt to them, 
and neglect more valuable medicines z, beſides, 
they are ſeldom taken in ſufficient quantity to 
produce any effects. People always expect that 
ſuch things ſhould act as charms, and conſequently 
ſeldom perſiſt in the uſe of them. Vomits, purges, 
fomentations, and exerciſe, will {ſeldom fail to cure 
the jaundice when it is a ſimple difeaſe; and when 
complicated with the dropſy, a ſcirrhous liver, or 
other chronic complaints, it is hardly to be cured by 
any. means. 

Numberleſs Britiſh herbs are extolled for the 
cure of this diſeaſe, The author of the Medicina 
Britannica mentions near a hundred, all famous for 
curing the jaundice, The fact is the diſeaſe often 
goes off of its own accord; in which caſe the 
laſt medicine is always ſaid to have performed the 
cure, I have- ſometimes however ſeen conſiderable 
benefit, in a very obſtinate jaundice, from a decoc- 
tion of hempſeed. Four ounces of the feed may be 
boiled in two Engliſh quarts of ale, and ſweetened 
with coarſe ſugar, - The doſe is half an Engliſh pint 
every morning, It may be continued for eight or 
nine days. | | 

[ have likewiſe known Harrowgate ſulphur-water 
cure a jaundice of very long ſtanding. It ſhould be 
uled for ſome weeks, and the patient muſt both drink 
and bathe. 

The ſoluble tartar is a very proper medicine in 
the jaundice. A drachm of it may be taken every 


night and morning in a cup of tea or water-gruel. 
B b 3 It 
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If it does not open the body, the doſe may be 


increaſed, 
Perſons ſubject to the jaundice ought to take as 


much exerciſe as poſſible, and to avoid all heating 
and aſtringent aliments. 


C HAP. XXXVII. 


"OF THE DROPTSY. 


HE dropſy is a preternatural ſwelling of the 
whole body, or ſome part of it, occaſioned by 
a collection of watery humour. It is diſtinguiſhed by 
different names, according to the part affected, as the 
enaſarca, or a collection of water under the ſkin; 
the aſcites, or a collection of water in the belly; the 
Harops pecloris, or dropſy of the brealt ; the bydro- 
ſephalus, or dropſy of the brain, &c. | 
CAUSES.—The dropſy is often owing to an here- 
ditary diſpoſition. It may likewiſe proceed from 
drinking ardent ſpirits, or other ſtrong Jiquors. It is 
true, almoſt to a proverb, that great drinkers die of 
a droply. The want of exerciſe is alſo a very com- 
mon cauſe of the dropſy. Hence it is juſtly reckoned 
among the diſeaſes of the ſedentary. It often pro- 
ceeds from exceſſive evacuations, as frequent and co- 
pious bleedings, ſtrong purges often repeated, frequent 
lalivations, &c. The ſudden ſtoppage of cuſtomary 
or neceſſary evacuations, as the wenſ/es, the hamor- 
rhoids, fluxes of the belly, &c. may likewiſe cauſe a 
dropſy. : | £ 
J have known the dropſy occaſioned by drink- 


ing large quantities of cold, weak, watery liquor, 


when the body was heated by violent — , 
OW 
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low, damp, or marſhy ſituation is likewiſe a fre- 
quent cauſe of it. Hence it is a common diſeaſe 
in moiſt, flat, fenny countries. It may alſo be 
brought on by a long uſe of poor watery diet, or 
of viſcous aliment that is hard of digeſtion, It 
is often the effect of other diſeaſes, as the jaun- 
dice, a ſcirrhus of the liver, a violent ague of long 
continuance, a diarrhoea, a dyſentery, an empyema, 
or a conſumption of the lungs. In ſhort, what- 
ever obſtructs the perſpiration, or prevents the 
blood from being duly prepared, may occaſion a 
dropſy. 

SYMPTOMS.—The anaſarca generally begins 
with a ſwelling of the feet and ancles towards night, 
which for ſome time diſappears in the morning. In 
the evening the parts, if preſſed with the finger, will 
pit. The ſwelling gradually aſcends, and occupies 
the trunk of the body, the arms, and the head. Af- 
terwards the breathing becomes difficult, the urine is 
in ſmall quantity, and the thirſt great; the body is 
bound, and the perſpiration is greatly obſtructed. 
To theſe ſucceed torpor, heavineſs, a ſlow waſting 
fever, and a troubleſome cough. This laſt is gene- 
rally a fatal ſymptom, as 1t ſhews that the lungs are 
affected. 

In an aſcites, beſides the above ſymptoms, there 
is a ſwelling of the belly, and often a fluctuation, 
which may be perceived by ſtriking the belly on 
one (ide, and laying the palm of the hand on the 
Oppoſite, This may be diltinguiſhed from a m- 
pany by the weight of the ſwelling, as well as by 
the fluctuation, When the anaſarca and aſcites are 
combined, the caſe is very dangerous. Even a ſim- 
ple aſcites ſeldom admits of a radical cure. Almoſt 
all that can be done is, to let off the water by tap- 
ping, which ſeldom affords more than a temporary 


relicf. | 
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When the diſeaſe comes ſuddenly on, and the pa- 
+ tient is young and ſtrong, there is reaſon however to 
hope for a cure, eſpecially if medicine be given early, 
But if the patient be old, has led an irregular or a 
ſedentary life, or if there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
liver, lungs, or any of the viſcera are unſound, there 
- great reaſon to fear that the conſequences will prove 
atal. ; 

REGIMEN.— The patient muſt abſtain, as much 
as poſſible, from all drink, eſpecially weak and wa- 
tery liquors, and mult quench his thirſt with muſtard. 
whey, or acids, as juice of lemons, oranges, ſorrel, 
er ſuch like. His aliment ought to be dry, of a ſti- 
mulating and diuretic quality, as toaſted bread, the 
fleſh of birds, or other wild animals roaſted ; pungent 
and aromatic vegetables, as garlic, muſtard, onions, 
creſſes, horle-radiſh, rocambole, ſhalot, &c. He 
may alſo eat ſca-biſcuit dipped in wine or a little 
brandy. This is not only nouriſhing, but tends to 
quench thirft, Some have been actually cured of a 
dropſy by a total abſtinence from all liquids, and 
living entirely upon ſuch things as are mentioned 
above. If the patient muſt have drink, the Spa- 
water, or Rheniſhwine, with diureric medicines infuſed 
in it, are the beſt. | 

Exerciſe is of the greateſt importance in a dropſy. 
Tf the patient be able to walk, dig, or the like, 
he ought to continue theſe exerciſes as long 88 
he can. If he is not able to walk or labour, he 
mult ride on horſeback, or in a carriage, and the 
more violent the motion ſo much the better, provide 
ed he can bear it, His bed ought to be hard, and 
the air of his apartments warm and dry, If he lives 
in a damp country, he ought to be removed into 
a dry one, and, if poſſible, into a warmer climate. 
In a word, every method ſhould be taken to pro- 


mote the perſpiration, and to brace the ſolids. 1 
4 | thts 
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this purpoſe it will likewiſe be proper to rub the 
patient's body, two or three times a-day, with a hard 
cloth, or the fleſh-bruſh ; and he ought conſtantly to 
wear flannel next his ſkin. | | 

MEDICINE. If the patient be young, his 
conſtitution good, and the diſeaſe has come on ſud- 
denly, it may generally be removed by ſtrong vo- 
mits, briſk purges, and ſuch medicines as promote 
a diſcharge by ſweat and urine, For an adult, half 
a drachm of ipecacuanha in powder, and half an 
ounce of oxyme] of ſquills, will be a proper vo- 
mit. This may be repeated: as often as is found 
neceſſary, three or four days intervening between 
the doſes. The patient muſt not drink much after 
taking the vomit, otherwiſe he deſtroys its effect. A 
cup or two of camomile-tea will be ſufficient to w 
it off, | 

Between each vomit, on one of the intermediate 
days, the patient may take the following purge: ' 
Jalap in powder half a drachm, cream of tartar 
two darchms, calomel ſix grains. Theſe may be 
made into a bolus with a little ſyrup of pale roſes, 
and taken early in the morning. The leſs the pa- 
tient drinks after it the better. If he be much 
gilped, he may now and then take a cup of chicken- 
roth, 

The patient may likewiſe take every night at 
bed-time the following bolus : To four or five grains 
of camphor add one grain of opium, and as much 
lyrup of orange- peel as is ſufficient to make them 
into a bolus. This will generally promote a gentle 
lweat, which ſhould be encouraged by drinking 
now and then a ſmall cup of wine-whey, with a 
tea. ſpoonful of the ſpirits of hartſhorn in it. A 
tea. cupful of the following diuretic infuſion may 
Ikewiſe be taken every four or five hours through 


the day : 
Take 
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Take juniper berries, muſtard ſeed, and horſe: 
radiſh, of each half an ounce, aſhes of broom half 
a pound ; infuſe them in a quart of Rheniſh wine 
or ſtrong ale for a few days, and afterwards ſtrain off 
the liquor, Such as cannot take this infuſion, may 
uſe the decoction of ſencka- root, which is both 
diuretic and ſudorific. I have known an obſtinate 
anaſarca cured by an infuſion of the aſhes of broom 


in wine. 
The above courſe will often cure an incidental 


dropſy, if the conſtitution be good; but when the 
diſeaſe proceeds from a bad habit, or an unſound 
ſtate of the viſcera, ſtrong purges and vomits are 
not to be ventured upon. In this caſe, the ſafer 
courſe 1s to palliate the ſymptoms by the uſe of ſuch 
medicines as promote the ſecretions, and to ſup- 
port the patient's ſtrength by warm and nouriſhing 
cordials. | 

The ſecretion of urine may be greatly promoted 
by nitre. Brookes ſays, he knew a young woman 
who was cured of a dropſy by taking a drachm of 
nitre every morning in a draught of ale, after ſhe 
had been given over as incurable, The pouder of 
ſquills is likewiſe a good diuretic. Six or eight 
grains of it, with a ſcruple of nitre, may be given 
twice a-day in a glaſs of ſtrong cinnamon- water. 
Ball ſays, a large ſpoonful of unbruiſed muſtard- 
ſeed taken every night and morning, and drinking 
halt an Engliſh pint of the decoction of the tops 
of green broom after it, has performed a cure 
after other powerful medicines had proved inef- 
fectual. | | 

I have ſometimes ſeen good effects from cream of 
tartar in this diſeaſe. It promores the diſcharges 
by ſtool and urine, and will at leaſt palliate, if it 


does not perform a cure. The patient may begin 


by taking an ounce cvery ſccond or third day, har 
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may increaſe the quantity to two or even to three 
ounces, if the ſtomach will bear it. This quantity 
is not however to be taken at once, but divided into 
three or four doſes. 

To promote perſpiration, the patient may uſe the 
decoction of ſeneka-root, as directed above; or he 
may take two table-ſpoonfuls of Mindererus's ſpirit 
in a cup of wine-whey three or four times a-day. 
To promote a diſcharge of urine, the following in- 
fuſion of the London hoſpitals will likewiſe be be- 
neficial : 8 

Take of zedoary-root two drachms ; dried ſquills, - 
rhubarb, and juniper- berries bruiſed, of each a 
drachm; cinnamon in powder, three drachms ; ſalt 
of wormwood, a drachm and a half; infuſe in an 
Engliſh pint and a half of old hock-wine, and when 
fic for uſe, filter the liquor, A wine-glaſs of it may 
be taken three or four times a-day. 

In the anaſarca it is uſual to ſcarify the feet and 
legs. By this means the water is often diſcharged; 
but the operator muſt be cautious not to make the 
inciſions too deep; they ought barely to pierce 
through the ſkin, and eſpecial care muſt be taken, by 
ſpirituous fomentations and proper digeſtives, to pre- 
vent a gangrene. | 

In an aſcites, when the diſeaſe does not evidently 
and ſpeedily give way to purgative and diuretic 


7 medicines, the water ought to be let off by tap- 
$ ping. This is a very ſimple and ſafe operation, and 
e would often ſucceed, if it were performed in due 
- time; but if it be delayed till the humours are vitia- 
id, or the bowels ſpoiled, by long ſoaking in water, 
) 


it can hardly be expected that any permanent relief 
vill be procured *, 


After 


* The very name of an operation is dreadful to moſt people, 
and they wiſh to try every thing before they have recourſe to it. 
This is the reaſon why tapping fo ſeldom ſucceeds ts our _ : 

a 
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After the evacuation of the water, the patient is 
to be put on a courle of ſtrengthening medicines ; as 
the Peruvian bark; the elixir of vitriol; warm 
aromatics, with a due proportion of rhubarb, infuſ- 


and nouriſhing, ſuch as is recommended in the begin- 
ning of the Chapter; and he ſhould 'take as much 
exerciſe as he can bear without fatigue. He ſhould 
wear flannel, or rather fleecy hoſiery, next his ſkin, 
and make daily uſe of the flcſh-bruth, 
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CH Ap. XXXVIII. 
OF THE GOUT. 


HERE is no diſeaſe which ſhews the imper- 
fection of medicine, or ſets the advantages of 
temperance and exerciſe in a ſtronger light, than the 
gour. Exceſs and idleneſs are the txue ſources from 
whence it originally ſprung, and all who would avoid 
it muſt be a#ive and temperate. 

Though idleneſs and intemperance are the prin- 
cipal cauſes of the gout, yer many other things may 
eontribute to bring on the diſorder in thoſe who are 
not, and to induce a paroxyſm in thoſe who are 
ſubject to it; as intenſe ſtudy ; too free an uſe of 
acidulated liquors; night- watching; grief or uneaſi- 
neſs of mind; an obſtruction or detect of any of the 
euſtomary diſcharges, as the menſes, ſweating of 
feet, perſpiration, &c. 


had a patient who was regularly tapped once a month for ſeve- 

ral years, and who uſed to eat her dinner as well after the _ 

tion as if nothing had — She died at laſt rather worn ou 
e 


by age than by the diſeaſe. SYMP: 


ed in wine, and ſuch like. His diet ought to be dry 


| 

; 
f 
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SYMPTOMS.———4A fit of the gout is generally 
preceded by indigeſtion, drowſineſs, belching of 
wind, a ſlight head-ach, ſickneſs, and ſometimes 
yomiting. The patient complains of wearineſs and 
dejection of ſpirits, and has often a pain in the 
limbs, with a' ſenſation as if wind or cold water 
were paſſing down the thigh. The appetite is often 
remarkably keen a day or two before the fit, and 
there is a ſlight pain in paſſing urine, and frequent- 
ly an involuntary ſhedding of tears. Sometimes 
theſe ſymptoms are much more violent, eſpecially 
upon the near approach of the fit; and it has been 
obſerved, that as is the fever which uſhers in the 
out, ſo will the fit bez if the fever be ſhort and 
| the fit will be ſo likewiſe; if it be feeble, 
long, and lingering, the fir will be ſuch alſo. Bur 
this obſervation can only hold with reſpect to very 
regular fits of the gout. 


The regular gout generally makes its attack in 


the ſpring or beginning of winter, in the follow- 


ing manner: About two or three in the morning, 
the patient is ſeized with a pain in his great toe, 
ſometimes in the heel, and at other times in the 
ancle or calf of the leg. This pain 1s accompa- 
nied with a ſenſation as if cold water were poured 
upon the part, which is ſucceeded by a ſhivering, 
with ſome degree of fever. Afterwards the pain 
increaſes, and fixing among the ſmall bones of the 
foot, the patient feels all the different kinds of tor- 
ture, as if the part were ſtretched, burnt, ſqueezed, 
gnawed, or torn in pieces. The part at length be- 
comes fo exquilitely ſenſible, that the patient cannot 
bear to have it touched, or even ſuffer any perſon to 

walk acroſs the room. f | 
The patient is generally in exquiſite torture for 
twenty four hours, from the time of the coming on 
of the fit: he then becomes eaſier, the part begins 
| to 
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to ſwell, appears red, and is covered with a little 
moiſture. Towards morning he drops aſleep, and 
generally falls into a gentle breathing ſweat. This 
rerminates the firſt paroxyſm, a number of which 


conſtitutes a fir of the gout; which is longer or 


ſnorter according to the patient's age, ſtrength, the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the diſpoſition of the body to 
this diſcaſe. | 
The patient is always worſe towards night, and 
eaſier in the morning. The paroxyſms however 
generally grow milder every day, till at length the 
diſeaſe is carried off by perſpiration, urine, and 


the other evacuations. In ſome patients this hap- 


pens in a few days; in others, it requires weeks, 
and in ſome, months, to finiſh the fit. Thoſe whom 
age and frequent firs of the gout have greatly de- 
bilitated, ſeldom get free from it before the approach 
of ſummer, and ſometimes not till it be pretty far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN, As there are no medicines yet 
known that will cure the gout, we ſhall confine our 
obſervations chiefly to regimen, both in and out of 
the fir. - 

In the fit, if the patient be young and ftrong, 
his diet ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink 
of a diluting nature; but where the conſtitution is 
weak, and the patient has been accuſtomed to live 


high, this is not a proper time to retrench, In 


this caſe he muſt keep nearly to his uſual diet, and 
ſhould take frequently a cup of ſtrong negus, or 4 
glaſs of generous wine. Wine-whey is a very 
proper drink in this caſe, as it promotes the pei- 
ſpiration without greatly heating the patient. It 
will anſwer this purpole beiter if a tea-ſpoonful 
of ſal volatile oleoſum, or ſpirits of hartſhorn, be 
put into a cup of it twice a-day. It will likewiſe 


be proper to give at bed-time a tea-ſpoonful of the 
volatile 
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volatile tincture of guaiacum in a large draught of warm 
wine-whey. | This will greatly promote perſpiration 
through the night. | 

As the moſt ſafe and efficacious method of diſ- 
charging the gouty matter is by perſpiration, this 
ought to be kept up by all means, eſpecially in the 
affected part. For this purpoſe the leg and foot 
ſhould be wrapt in ſoft flannel, fur, or wool. The 
laſt is moſt readily obtained, and ſeems to anſwer 
the purpoſe better than any thing elſe. The peo- 
ple of Lancaſhire look upon wool as a kind of 
ſpecific in the gout. They wrap a great quantity 
of it about the leg and foot affected, and cover it 
with a ſkin of ſoft dreſſed leather. This they ſuffer 
to continue for eight or ten days, and ſometimes 


for a fortnight or three weeks, or longer, if the pain 


does not ceaſe. I never knew any external appli- 
cation anſwer ſo well in the gout. I have often 
ſeen it applied when the ſwelling and inflammation 
were very great, with violent pain, and have found 
all theſe ſymptoms relieved by it in a few days. The 
wool which they uſe is generally greaſed, and carded 
or combed. They chooſe the ſofteſt which can be 
had, and ſeldom or never remove it till the fit be 
entirely gone off. | 

The patient ought likewiſe to be kept quiet and 
ealy during the fit. Every thing that affects the 
mind diſturbs the paroxyſm, and tends to throw the 
gout upon the nobler parts. All external appli- 
cations that repel the matter are to be avoided as 
death, They do not cure the diſeaſe but remoye 
it from a ſafer to a more dangerous part of the 
body, where it often proves fatal. A fit of the 
gout is to be conſidered as Nature's method of re- 
moving ſomething that might prove deſtructive to 
the body, and all that we can do with ſafety, is to 
promote her intentions, and to aſſiſt her in expelling 
the enemy in her own way, Evacuations by bleed- 
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ing, ſtool, &c. are likewiſe to be uſed with cavtion, 
they do not remove the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and ſome- 
times by weakening the patient prolong the fit: but 
where the conſtitution is able to bear it, it will be of 
ule to keep the body gently open by diet, or very 
mild Jaxative medicines. ” 

Many things will indeed ſhorten a fit of the gout, 
and ſome will drive it off altogether: but nothing 
has yet been found which will do this with ſafety to 
the patient. In pain we eagerly graſp at any thing 
thar promiſes immediate eaſe, and even hazard lite 
itſelf for a temporary relief, This is the true rea- 
fon why ſo many infallible remedies have been 
propoſed for the gout, and why ſuch numbers have 
Joſt their lives by. the uſe of them. It would be 
as prudent to ſtop the ſmall-pox from riſing, and to 
drive them into the blood, as to attempt to repel 
the gouty matter after it has been thrown upon 
the extremities. The latter is as much an effort 
of Nature to free herſelf from an offending cauſe 
as the former, and ought equally to be pro- 
moted. 

When the pain however is very great, and the 
patient is reſtleſs, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, 
more or leſs, according to the violence of the ſymp- 
toms, may be taken at bed-time. This will eaſe the 
pain, procure reſt, promote perſpiration, and forward 
the criſis of the diſeaſe. 

After the fit is over, the patient ought to take a 
gentle doſe or two of the bitter tincture of rhv- 
barb, or ſome other warm ſtomachic purge. He 
ſhould alſo drink a weak infuſion of ſtomachic bit- 
ters in ſmall wine or ale, as the Peruvian bark, with 
cinnamon, Virginian ſnake-root, and orange-peel. 
The dict at this time ſhould be light, but nouriſhing, 
and gentle exerciſe ought to be taken on horſeback, 
or in a carriage. 


Out 
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Out of the fir, it is in the patient's powef to 
do many things towards preventing a return of the 
diſorder, or rendering the fit, if it ſhould return, 
leſs ſevere. This however is not to be attempted 
by medicine. I have frequently known the gout 
kept off for feveral years by the Peruvian bark and 
other aſtringent medicines; bur in all the caſes where 
had occaſion to ſee this tried, the perſons died ſud- 
denly, and, to all appearance for want of a regular 
fir of the gout. One would be apt, from hence, to 
conclude, that a fit of the gour, to ſome conſtitutions 
in the decline of lite, is rather ſalutaty than hurtful. 

Though it may be ay cr to ſtop a fit of the 
gout by medicine, yet if the conſtitution can be ſa 
changed by diet and exerciſe, as to leſſen or totally 
prevent its return, there certainly can be no danger in 
following ſuch a courſe, It is well known that the 
whole habit may be ſo altered by a Ie. regimen, 
as quite to eradicate this diſcaſe; and thoſe only who 
have ſufficient reſolution to pæcſiſt in ſuch a courſe have 
reaſon to expect a cure. 

The courſe which we would recommend for prevent. 
ing the gout, is as follows: In the firſt place, univer- 
ſal temperance. In the next place ſufficient exerciſe *. 
By this we do not mean ſauntering about in an in- 
dolent manner, but labour, ſweat, and toil, Theſe 
only can render the humours wholeſome, and keep 
lem ſo. Going early to bed, and riſing be-times, 
ate alſo of great importance, It is likewiſe proper to 
avoid night ſtudies, and intenſe thinking. The ſup- 
per ſhould be light and taken early. All ftrong liquors, 


eſpecially generous wines and four punch, are to be 
avoided, | Y 


* Some make a fecret of curing the gout by muſcular exerciſe. 
| s lecret, however, is as old as Celſus, who ſtrongly recommends 
chat mode of cure; and whoever will ſubmit to it in the fulleſt 
extent, may expect to tap ſolid and permanent advantages. 
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magnefia alba and rhubarb to be taken every ſpring 
and autumn; and afterwards a courſe of ſtomachic 
bitters, as tanſey or water-trefoil tea, an infuſion 
of gentian and camomile flowers, or a decoction 
of burdatk-roet, &c. - Any of theſe, or an infu- 
ſion of any Whole ſome bitter that is more agree- 
able to the patient, may be drank for two or 
three weeks in March and October twice a-day, 
An iſſue or perpetual bliſter has a great tendency 
to prevent the gout, If- theſe were more gene- 
rally uſed in the decline of life, they would not 
only often prevent the gout, but alſo other chronic 
maladies. Such as can afford to go to Bath, will 
find great benefit from bathing and drinking the wa- 
ter, It both promotes digeſtion, and invigorates the 
habit. 

Though there is little room for medicine during 
a regular fit of the gout, yet when it leaves the ex- 
tremitics, and falls on ſome of the internal parts, pro- 
per applications to recal and fix it becomeablolutely 
neceſſary, When the gout affects the head, the 
pain of the joints ceafes, and the ſwelling diſap- 
pears, while either ſevere head-ach, drov ſineſs, 
trembling, giddineſs, convulſions, or delirium come 
on. When it ſeizes the lungs, great oppreſſion, with 
cough and difficulty of breathing, enſue. If it 
attacks the ſtomach, extreme fickneſs, vomitings 
anxiety, pain in the epigraſtic region, and total lots 
of ſtrength, will ſucceed. 

When the gout attacks the head or lungs, every 
method muſt be taken to fix it in the feet. They 
muſt be frequently bathed in warm water, and acr 
cataplaſms applied to the ſoles. Bliſtering- plaſters 
ought likewiſe to be applied to the ancles or calves 
of the legs. Bleeding in the feet or ancles is al'0 


neceſſary, and warm ſtomachic purges. The = 
| tic 
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tient ought to keep in bed for the moſt part, if 
there be any ſigns of inflammation, and ſhould be 
very careful not to catch cold. | 5 

If it attack the ſtomach with a ſenſe of cold, the 
moſt warm cordials are neceſſary; as ſtrong wine 
boiled up with cinnamon or other ſpices ; cinnamon- 
water; peppermint- water; and <ven brandy or 
rum“. The patient ſhould keep his bed, and endea- 


vour to promote a ſweat by drinking warm liquors z_ 


and if he ſhould be troubled with a nauſea; or incli- 
nation to vomit, he may drink camomile-tea, or any 
thing that will make him vomit freely. 
When the gout attacks the kidneys, and imi- 
tates gravel-pains, the patient ought to drink freely 
of a decoction of marſh- mallows, and to have the 
parts fomented with warm water. An emollient 
clyſter ought likewiſe to be given, and afterwards an 
opiate, If the pain be very violent, twenty or thirty 


drops of laudanum may be taken in a cup of the 


decoction. 

Perſons who have had the gout ſhould be very 
attentive to any complaints that. may happen to 
them about the time when they have reaſon to ex- 
pect a return of the fit. The gout imitates many 
other diſorders, and by being miſtaken for them, 
and treated improperly, is often diverted from its 
ny courſe, to the great danger of the patient's 
lie, : | 

Thoſe who never had the gout, but who, from 
their conſtitution or manner of living, have reaſon 
to expect it, ought likewiſe to be very circum- 
ſpect with regard to its firſt approach. If the diſ- 
tale, by wrong conduct or improper medicines, be 
Uverted from its proper courle, the n:iſerable pa- 


* Ether is found to be an efficacious remedy in this 
ale, 
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tient has a chance to be ever after tormented with 
bead-achs, coughs, pains of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines; and to fall at laſt a victim to its attack upon 
lame of the more noble parts. 


OF THE RHEUMATISM, 


Tuis diſeaſe has often a reſemblance to the gout. 
RY attacks the joints with exquiſite pain, 
and is ſometimes attended with inflammation and 


ſwelling. It is moſt common in the ſpring, and 


towards the end of autumn. It is uſually diſtinguiſh- 
ed into acute and chronic; or the rheumatiſm with and 
without a fever. | 

_ CAUSES.——The cauſes of a rheumatiſm are 
frequently the ſame as thoſe of an inflammatory fe- 


ver, viz. an obſtructed perſpiration, the immode- 


rate uſe of ſtrong liquors, and the like, Sudden 
changes of the weather, and all quick tranſitions 
from heat to cold, are very apt to occaſion the rheu- 
matiſm. The moſt extraordinary caſe of a rhevu- 
matiſm that I ever ſaw, where almoſt every joint of 
the body was diſtorted, was a man who uſed to work 
one part of the day by the fire, and the other part of 
it in the water. Very obſtinate rheumatiſms have 
likewiſe been brought on by perſons not accuſtomed 
ro it, allowing their feer to continue long wet. The 
ſame effefts are often produced by wet clothes, Camp 
beds, fitting or lying on the damp ground, travel- 
ling in the night, &c. 

The rheumatiſm may likewiſe be occaſioned by ex- 
ceſſive evacuations or the ſtoppage of cultomary dil- 
charges, It is often the effect of chronic dif- 
eaſes, which vitiate the humours; as the ſcurvy, the 
lues venerea, obſtjnate autumnal agues, &c. 

The rheumatiſm prevails in cold, damp, marlhy 


countries. It is moſt common among the ay 
or 
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fort of peaſants, who are ill clothed, live in low 


damp houſes, and eat coarſe. unwholeſome food, 
which contains but little nouriſhment, and is not eaſily 
digeſted. | 15 

SYMPTOMS.——The &tute rheumatiſm com- 
monly begins with wearineſs, ſhivering, a quick 
pulſe, reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and other ſymptoms of 
fever. Afterwards the patient complains of Aas 
pains, which are increaſed by the leaſt motion. Theſe 
at length fix in the joints, which are often affected 
with ſwelling and inflammation. If blood be let in 
this diſeaſe, it has generally the ſame appearance as 
in the pleuriſy. 

In this kind of theumatiſm the treatment of the 
patient is nearly the ſame as in an acute or inflam- 
matory fever. If he be young and ſtrong, bleeding 
is neceſſary, which may be repeated according to 
the exigencies of the caſe. The body ought like» 
wife to be kept open by emollient clyſters, or cool 
opening liquors; as decoctions of tamarinds, eream 
of tartar, whey, ſenna-tea, and the like. The: diet 
ſhould be light, and in ſmall quantity, conſiſting 
chiefly of roaſted apples, groat-gruel, or weak 
chicken broth. After the feveriſh ſymptoms have 
abated, if the pain (till continues, the patient muſt 
keep his bed, and take ſuch things as promote per- 
ſpiration; as wine-whey, with /piritus Mindereri, &c. 
He may likewiſe take, for a few nights, at bed- 
time, in a cup of wine-whey, a drachm of the cream 
of tartar, and half a drachm of gum guaiacum in 
powder, | Bay. 

Warm bathing, after proper evacuations, has often 
an exceeding good effect. The patient may either 
be put into a bath of warm water, or have cloths 
rung out of it applied to the parts affected. Great 
care mult be taken that he do not catch cold after 
bathing, 
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The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom attended. with 
any conſiderable degree of fever, and is generally 
confined to ſome particular part of the body, as the 
ſhoulders, the back, or the loins. There is ſeldom 
any inflammation or ſwelling in this caſe. Perſons 
in the decline of life are moſt ſubject to the chronic 
rheumatiſm. In ſuch patients it often proyes ex- 
tremely obſtinate and ſometimes incurable, ___ 

In this kind of rheumatiſm the regimen ſhould be 
nearly the ſame as in the acute. Cool and diluting 
diet, conſiſting chiefly. of vegetable ſubſtances, as 
ſtewed prunes, coddled apples, currants or gooſe- 
berries boiled in milk, is moſt proper, Arhbuthnor 
ſays, If there be a ſpecific in aliment for the rheu- 
matiſm, it is certainly whey;“ and adds, „That he 
knew a perſon ſubject to this diſeaſe, who could never 
be cured by any other method but a diet of whey 
and” bread.” He likewiſe ſays, „That cream of 
tartar in water-grue), taken for ſeveral days, will eaſe 
rheumatic pains conſiderably.” This I have often 


experienced, but found it always more efficacious 


when joined with gum guaiacum, as already directed. 
In this caſe the patient may take the doſe: formerly 
mentioned twice a day, and likewiſe a tea-ſpoonful of 
the volatile tincture of gum guaiacum, at bed- time, 
in wine whey. | 

This courſe may be continued for a week, or 
longer, if the caſe proves obſtinate, and the pa- 
tient's ſtrength will permit. It ought then to be 
omitted for a fcw days, and repeated again. At 
the ſame time leeches or a bliſtering- plaſter may 
be applied to the part affected. What I have ge- 
neraliy found anſwer better than either of theſe, in 
obſtinate fixed rheamatic pains, is the warm. pla- 
fler“. I have likewiſe known a plaſter of Buſs 


See Appendix, Turm Plaſkr. 
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gundy pitch worn for ſome time on the part 
affected give great relief in rheumatic pains, . My 
ingenious friend, Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, 
ſays, he has frequently cured_ very obſtinate rheu- 
matic pains by rubbing the parts affected with tinc- 
ture of cantharides, When the common tincture 
did not ſucceed, he uſed it of a double or treble 
ſtrength. Cupping upon the part affected is like- 
wiſe often very beneficial, and ſo is the application of 
leeches, | "th PEO 
Though this diſeaſe may not ſeem to yield to 
medicines for ſome time, yet they ought ſtill to be 
perſiſted in. Perſons who are ſubject to frequent 
returns of the rheumatiſm, will often find their ac- 
count in uſing medicines, whether they be imme- 
diately affected with the diſeaſe or not. The chro- 
ric rheumatiſm is ſimilar to the gout in. this reſpect, 
that the moſt proper time for uſing medicines to ex- 
tirpate it, is when the patient is molt free from the 
diſorder. | ** 
To thoſe who can afford the expence, I would 
recommend the warm baths of Buxton or Matlock 
in Derbyſhire, Theſe have often, to my know- ' 
ledge, cured very obſtinate rheumatiſms, and are 
always fate either in or out of the fir. When the 
rheumatiſm is complicated with ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, which is not ſeldom the caſe, the Harrow- 
gate waters, and thoſe of Moffat, are proper. 
tr Sama both be drank and uſed as a warm 
ath, | 4 
There are ſeveral of our own domeſtic plants 
which may be uſed with advantage in the rheu- 
matiſm, One of the beſt is the white MMard. A 
tible ſpoonful of the feed of this plant may be 
taken twice or thrice a day, in a glaſs of water or 
Imall wine. The water-trefoil is hkewiſe of great 
ue in this complaint. It may be infuſed in wine 
or ale, or drank in form of tea, The ground-ivy, 
Cc4 camomile, 
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camomile, and ſeveral other bitters, are alſo benefi- 
tial, and may be uſed in the ſame manner. No 
benefit however is to be expected from theſe, un- 
leſs they be taken for a conſiderable time. Excel- 
lent medicines are often deſpiſed in this diſeaſe, be- 
cauſe they do not perform an immediate cure; where- 
as nothing would be more certain than their effect 
were they duly perſiſted in. Want of perſeverance in 
the uſe of medicines is one realvn why chronic diſeaſes 
are ſo ſeldom cure. 

Cold bathing, eſpecially in ſalt water, often cures 
the rheumatiſm, We would alſo recommend exerciſe 
and wearing flannel next the fkin. Iſſues are likewiſe 
very proper, eſpecially in chronic caſes. If the 
pain affects the ſhoulders, an iſſue may be made in 
the arm; but if it affects the loins, it ſhould be put 
into the leg or thigh. 

Perſons afflicted with the ſcurvy are very ſubject 
to rheumatic complaints, The beſt medicines it 
this caſe are bitters and mild purgatives. Theſe may 
either be taken ſeparately or together, as the patient 


inclines. An ounce of Peruvian bark, and half an 


dunce of rhubarb in powder, may be infuſed in 4 
bottle of wine; and one, two, or three wine glaſſes 
of it taken daily, as ſhal! be found neceſſary for 
keeping the body gently open. In caſes where the 
bark itlelf proves ſufficiently purgative, the thubarb 
may be cmitted. | 

Such as are ſubject to frequent attacks of the rheu- 
matiſm ought to make choice of a dry, warm ſituation, 
to avoid the night-air,, wet- clothes, and wet feet, as 
much as poſſible. Their clothing ſhould be warm, 
and they ſhould wear flannel next their ſkin, and make 
frequent uſe of the fleſh bruſh, 
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7T\HIS diſeaſe prevails chiefly in cold northern 
countries, eſpecially in low damp ſituations, 
near large marſhes, or great quantities of ſtagnating 
water, Sedentary people, of a dull melancholy diſ- 
poſition are moſt ſubject to it. It proves often fatal to 
ſailors on long voyages, particularly in ſhips that are 
not properly ventilated, have many people on board, 
or where cleanlineſs is neglected. | 
It is not neceſſary to mention the different ſpecies 
into which this diſeaſe has been divided, as they 
differ from one another chiefly in degree, What is 
called the land ſcurvy, however, is ſeldom attended 
with thoſe highly putrid ſymproms which appear in 
patients who have been long at ſea, and which, we 
preſume, are rather owing to confined air, want of 
execiſe, and the unwholelome food eaten by ſailors on 
long voyages, than to any ſpecific difference in the 
diſeaſe, | 
CAUSES.——The ſcurvy is occaſioned by cold 
moilt air; by the long uſe of falred or ſmoke-dried 
proviſions, or any kind of food that is hard of di- 
geſtion, and affords little nouriſhment. It may 
allo proceed from the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary eva- 
cuations z as the menſes, the hæmorrhoidal flux, &c. 
It is ſometimes owing to a hereditary taiat, in 
which caſe a very ſmall cauſe will excite the latent 
diſorder, Grief, fear, and other depreſſing paſſions, 
have a great tendency both to excite and aggravate 
this diſeaſe, The ſame obſervation holds with re- 
gard to negle& of cleanlineſs; bad clothing; the 
want of proper exerciſe; confined air; unwhole- 
ſome 
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ſome food; or any diſeaſe which greatly weakens the 
body, or vitiates the humours. 
SYMPTOMS.—— This diſeaſe may be known 
by unuſual wearinefs, heavineſs, and difficulty of 
breathing, eſpecially: after motion; rottenneſs of 
the gums, which are apt to bleed on the ſlighteſt 
touchs a (ſinking breath; frequent bleeding at the 
noſe ; crackling of the joints; difficulty of walk- 
ing ; Jometimes a ſwelling, and ſometinzes à falling 
away of the legs, on which there are livid, yellow, 
or violet coloured ſpots; the face is generally of 3 
pale or leaden colour, As the difcale advances, 
otaer ſymptoms come on; as rottenneſs of the 
teeth, hemorrhages, or diſcharges of blood from 
different parts of the body, foul obſtinate vlcers, 
pains in various parts, eſpecially about the breaſt, 


dry ſcaly eruptions all over the body, &c. At laſt a 


walking. or hectic fever comes on, and the miler- 
able patient is citen carried off by a dyſentery, a 
diarrbœa, a dropſy, the paliy, fainting fits, or 2 


'mortification of fome of the bowels. 


CRE. — We know no way of curing this dil- 
eaſe but by purſuing a plan ditectly oppoſite to that 
which brings it on. It proceeds from a vitiated 
ſtate . of the humours, cccaſioned by errors in 
diet, ait, or exerciſe; and this cannot be removed 
but by a proper attention to theſe important aru- 
cles. \ 

If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, 
damp, or confined air, he ſhould be removed, as 
joon as poſſible, to a dry, open, and moderately 
warm one, If there is reaſon ta believe that the 
diſeaſe proceeds from a. ſedentary life or depreſſing 
paſtions, as grief, fear, &c. the patient mult take 
daily as much exerciſe in the open air as. he can 
bear, and his mind ſhould be diverted by cheerful 


company and other amuſcments. Nothing. has 4 
3 greater 
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greater teydency., either to prevent or remove this 
diſraſe, than conſtant cheerfulneſs and good humour. 
But this, alas] is ſeldom, the lat of perſons afflicted 
wich the ſcurvy 3 they are generally. ſerly, peeviſh, 
and morole, eich gi lcd 
When the ſcurvy has been brought. on by à long 
ple ot ſalted proviſions, | the .prqper medicine is a 
diet conſiſting chiefly of freſh vegetables; as oranges, 
apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, water - greſſes, 
ſcurvy-graſs, brook-lime, &c. The uſe of theſe, 
with milk, pot-herbs, new bread, and freſh beer 
or cyder, will ſeldom fail to remove a ſcurvy of this 
kind, if taken before it be too far advanced; but 
to have this effect, they muſt be perſiſted in for 
a conſiderable time. When freſh vegetables cannot 
be obtained, pickled or preſerved ones may be uſed; 
and where theſe are wanting, recourſe mult, be had 
to the chymical acids. All the patient's, faod and 
drink ſhould in this caſe be ſharpened; with cream 
of tartar, elixir of vitriol, vinegar, or the ſpirit of 
ſea- ſalt. 72 * 2900 14 I 
Theſe things however will more certainly pre- 
vent than cure the ſcurvy; for which reaſon ſca- 
faring people, eſpecially on long voyages, ought to 
lay in plenty of them. Cabbages, onions, gooſe- 
berries, and many other vegetables, may be kept 
a long time by pickling, preſerving, &c. and when 
theſe fail, the chymical acids, recommended above, 
which will keep for any length of time, may be 


- 


uicd, We have reaſon to believe, if ſhips were 


well ventilated, had got ſtore of fruits, greens, 


cyder, Kc. laid in, and if proper regard were paid 


to cleanlineſs and warmth, that ſailors would be 
the moſt healthy people in the world, and would 
leldom ſuffer either from the ſcurvy or putrid fevers, 


Waich are ſo fatal to that uſeful ſet of men; but it 
„too much the temper of ſuch people to deſpiſe 


i precaution z they will not think of any calamity 
till 
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till it overtakes them, when it is too late to ward of 
the blow, 


It muſt indeed be owned, that many of them 4 
have it not in their power to make the proviſion we tf 
are ſpeaking of; but in this caſe it is the duty of their be 

WT employers to make it for them; and no man ought al 
| to engage in a long voyage without having theſe th 
i articles ſecured. £2: ap 
1 I have often ſeen very extraordinary effects in dj 
Il the land- cu: vy from a milk diet. This prepara- | 
i" tion of Nature is a mixture of animal and. vege+ fre 
" table properties, which of all others is the moſt fit or; 
4 for reſtoring a decayed conſtitution, and removing ou 
i" that particular acrimony of the humours, which tin 
| ſeems to conſtitute the very eſſence of the ſcurvy, eye 
| and many other diſeaſes. But people deſpiſe this fer 
| wholeſome and nouriſhing food, becauſe it is cheap, anc 
1 and devour with greedineſs, fleſh and fermented out 
| liquors; while milk is only © deemed fit for their the 
| hogs, | | | | | 4 
'The moſt proper drink in the ſcurvy is whey ot our 
| butter-milk. When theſe cannot be had, ſound tuci 
1 eyder, perry, or ſpruce-beer, may be uſed, Wort Iti 
Rt! has likewiſe been found to be a proper drink in the ſpri 
4 ſcurvy, and may be uſed at ſea, as malt will keep neſs 
| during the longeſt voyage. A decoction of the ſup 
[| tops of the ſpruce fir is likewiſe proper. It may be hun 
! drank in the quantity of an Engliſh pint twice a ſu 
| a-day. Tar-water may be uſed for the tame pur- | 
1 poſe, or decoctions of any of the mild mucilagi.- 
| nous vegetables; as ſarſaparilla, marſh-mallow roots, 
4 & c. Infuſions of the bitter plants, as ground - ivy, 
the leſſer centaury, matſh- trefoil, &c. are likewile 
# beneficial. I have ſeen the peaſants in ſome parts of 


Britain expreſs the juice of the laſt-mentioned plant, 
and drink it with good effect in thoſe foul ſcorbutic 
eruptions with which they are often troubled in the 


| 
| 
. 
ſpring ſeaſon, = 
| arrow 
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Harrowgate-water is certainly an excellent medi: 
cine in the land- ſcurvy. I have often ſeen patients 
who had been reduced to the moſt deplorable con- 
dition by this diſeaſe, greatly relieved by drinking 
the ſulphur-water, and bathing in it. The chaly- 
beate-water may allo be uſed with advantage, eſpeci- 
ally with a view to brace the ſtomach after drinking 
the ſulphur-water, which, though it ſharpens the 
appetite, never fails to weaken the powers of 
digeſtion, 


hand 
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A ſlight degree of ſcurvy may be carried off by 
frequently ſucking a little of the juice of a bitter 
orange or a lemon. When the diſeaſe affects the 
gums only, this practice, if continued for ſome 
time, will generally carry it off. We would how- 
eyer recommend the bitter orange as greatly pre: 


a > £2 a &” AE. ade. 


N 


w 


$ ferable to lemon; it ſeems to be as good a medicine, 
z and is not near ſo hurtful to the ſtomach, Perhaps 
y our on ſortrel may be little inferior to either of 
r them. | g 

All kinds of ſalad are good in the ſcurvy, and 
r ought to be eaten very plentifully, as ſpinage, Jet- 
d tuce, parſley, celery, endive, radiih, dandelion, &c, 
| t is amazing to fee how foon freſh vegetables in the 
c ſpring cure the brute animals of any ſcab or foul- 
P nels which is upon their ſkins. It is reafonable to 
e ſuppoſe that their effects would be as great upon the 
e human ſpecies, were they uſed in proper quantity for 
e a {ufficient length of time. 
x I have ſometimes ſeen good effects in ſcorbutie 
Y complaints of very long ſtanding, from the uſe cf 
, a decoction of the roots of water- dock. It is uſually 
5 made by boiling a pound of the freſh root in fx 
c Engliſh pints of water, till about one-third of it be 
f conſumed, The doſe is from half a pint to a whole 
: pint of the decoction every day, But in all the 


cal:s where 1 haye ſeen it prove beneficial, it was 
Race much ſtronger, and drank in larger quanti- 
tieg, 
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tles. The ſafeſt way; however; is for the patient to 


begin with "(mall daſes, and increaſe them both in 


ſtrengtk- Ad quantity as he finds his ſtomach will 


bear it. It muſt be uſed for a conſiderable time. I 


have known ſome takè it for many months, and have 
been toſd of others who had uſed it for ſeveral years, 
before they were ſenſible of any benefit, but who 
ne vertheleſs were cured by it at length. 
The leproſy, Which was fo common in this eouns 
try long ago, ſeems to have been near a- kin to the 
ſcurvy. Perhaps ſts appearing ſo ſeldom now, 


may be owing to the inhabitants of Britain eating 


more ' vegetable food than formerly, living more 
upon tea and other diluting diet, uſing leſs ſalted 
meat, being more” cleanly, better lodged and 
clothed, &c.— For the cute of this diſeaſe we would 


recommend the ſame courſe of diet and medicine as 


in the ſcurvy. 


* 
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Tus diſeaſe chiefly affects the glands, eſpecially 
thoſe of the neck- Children and young perſons of 
a ſedentary life are very ſubject to it. It is one of 
thoſe diſeaſes which may be removed by proper regi- 

men, but ſeldom yields'to medicine. The inhabitants 
of cold, damp, marſhy countries are moſt liable to 
the ſcrophula, *, 1 

CAUSES.— This diſeaſe may proceed from 
a hereditary taint, from a ſcrophulous nurſe, &c. 
Children who have the misfortune” to be born of 
fickly parents, whoſe conſtitutions have been greatly 

injured by the pox,” or other chronic diſeaſes, are 
apt to be affected by the ſcrophula. It may like- 
wiſe proceed from ſuch diſeaſes as weaken the ba- 
bit or vitiate the. humvurs, as the ſmall-pex, 
meaſles, '&c, External injuries, as blows, bruiſes, 


and the like, ſometimes” produce ſcrophulous af 
* cers; 
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cers; but we have reaſon to believe, when this 


happens, that there has been a preqiſpoſition in 
the habit to this diſeaſe. In ſhort, whatgver tends 
to vitiate the humours or relax the ſolids, paves 
the way to the ſcrophula; as the want of proper 
exerciſe, too much heat or cold, confined air, un- 
wholeſome food, bad water, the long ule of poor, 


weak, watery aliments, the neglect of cleanlineſs,+ © 


&c. Nothing tends more to induce this diſeaſe; in 
children than allowing them to continue long» 
wet “. i: 89807 wil 
SYMPTOMS.,——At. firſt ſmall knots appear 
under the chin or behind the ears, which gradually 
increaſe in number and ſize, till they form one large 
hard tumour. This often continues for à long 
time without breaking, and wen it does break, 
it only diſcharges a thin /anies, or watery humour. 
Other parts of the body are likewiſe Hable to its 
attack, as the arm- pits, groins, feet, hands, eyes, 
breaſts, &c, Nor are the internal parts exempt from 

it, It often affects the lungs, liver, or ſpleen; and J 
have frequently ſcen the glands of the myſentery 
greatly enlarged by it. 

Thoſe obſtinate ulcers which break out upon the 
fert and hands with ſwelling, and little or no redneſs, 
are of the ſcrophulous kind. They ſeldom diſ- 
charge good matter, and are exceedingly difficult to 
cure, The white ſwellings of the joiats ſeem like- 
wile to be of this kind. They are with difficulty 
drought to a ſuppuratioa, and when opened they 
only diſcharge a' thin ichor. There is not a more 
general lymptom of the ſcrophula than a ſwelling of » 
he upper lip and noſe. 


* The ſerophula, as well as the rickets, is found to prevail in 
aue manufacturing towns, where people live groſs and lead 


ſedentary lives, 
REGI. 
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400 OF THE SCROPHULA, 
REGIMEN,——As this diſcaſe proceeds, in 4 
great meaſure, from relaxation, the diet ought to be 
generous and nouriſhing, but at the ſame ume light 
and of eaſy digeſtion ; as well fermented bread made 
of ſound grain, the fleſh and broth of young animale, 
with now and then a glaſs of generous wine, or good 
ale, The air ought to be open, dry, and not too cold, 
and the patient ſhould take as much exerciſe as he can 
bear. This is of the utmoſt importance. Children 
who have ſufficient exerciſe are ſeldom troubled with 
the ſcrophula. 
MEDICINE.——The vulgar are remarkably 
credulous with regard to the cure of the ſcrophula; 
many of them believing in the virtue of the royal 
touch, that of the ſeventh ſon, &c. The truth is, 
we know, but little either of the nature or cure of 
this diſeaſe, and where reaſon or medicines fail, 
ſuperſtition always comes in their place, Hence 
it is, that in diſeaies which are the moſt difficult to 
underſtand, we generally hear of the greateſt num- 
ber of miraculous cures being performed, Here, 
however, the deception is Eaſily accounted for, The 
ſcrophula, at a certain period of life, often cures of 
itſelf; and, if the patient happens to be touched 
about this time, the cure is imputed to the touch, 
and not to Nature, who is really the phyſician, In 
the ſame way the inſignificant noſtrums of quacks and 
old women often gain applauſe when they deſerve 
none, | ey 
There is nothing more pernicious than the cuſtom 
of plying children in the ſcrophula with ſtrong pur- 
gative medicines, People imagine it proceeds from 
humours which muſt be purged off, without con. 
fidering that theſe purgatives increaſe the debilicy 
and aggravate the diſcaſe. It has indeed been 
found, that keeping the body gently open for ſome 
time, eſpecially with ſea-water, has a good effect; 
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but this ould only be given in groſs habits, and in 
ſuch quantity as to procure nes or at moſt two {tools 
every day. 

Bathing in the a. has likewiſe a very good 
effect, elpecially in the warm ſeaſon. I have often 
known a'courſe of bathing ; in ſalt- water, and drinking 
it in ſuch quantities as to keep the body gently open, 
cure a ſerophula, after many other medicines had 
been tried in vain, When ſalt- water cannot 
obtained, the patient may be bathed in freſh water, 
and his body kept open by ſmall quantities of ſalt and 


water, or ſome other mild purgative. 


Next to cold bathing, and drinking the falt. water, 
we would recommend the Peruvian bark. The 
cold bath may be uſed in ſummer, and the bark in 
winter, To an adult half a drachm of the bark in 
powder may be given in a glaſs of red wine four or 
tive times a- day. Children, and ſuch as cannot take 
it in ſubſtance, may uſe the decoction made in the 
tollowing manner. 

Boil an ounce of Peruvian bark and a drachm of 
Winter's bark, both groſsly powdered, in an Eng- 
liſh quart of water to a pint: towards the end half 
an ounce of ſliced liquorice- root, and a handful of 
raiſins may be added, which will both render the 
decoction leſs diſagreeable, and make it take u 
more of the bark. The liquor muſt be ſtrained, 
and two, three, or four table-ſpoonfuls, accord- 
ng to the age of the patent, given three times 
a-C1y, 

The Moffat and Harrowgate waters, eſpecially 
the latter, are likewiſe very proper medicines in the 
Icrophula. They ought not however to be drank in 
large quantities, but ſhould be taken ſo as to keep the 


= gently open, and muſt be uſed for a conſiderable 
me, 
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The hemlock may ſometimes be uſed with ad. 
vantage in the ſcrophula. Some lay it down as a 
general rule, that the ſea- water is moſt proper before 
there are any ſuppuration or ſymptoms of zabes ; the 
Peruvian bark, when there are running ſotes, and 
a degree of hectic fever; and the hemlock in old 


inveterate caſes, approaching to the ſcirrhous or can. | 
cerous ſtate. Either the extract or the freſh juice of , 
this plant may be uſed. The doſe may be mall at - 
firſt, and increaſed gradually as Far as the ſtomach is 6 

Able to bear ir. | 2 92 — 
External applications are of little uſe. Before the T 
tumour breaks, nothing 'ought to be applied to it, — 
unleſs a piece of flannel, or ſomething to keep it 4 


warm. After it breaks, the ſore may be dreſſed with 
ſome digeſtive ointment. What I have always found 
to anfwer beſt, was the yellow bafilicon mixed with 
about a fixth or eighth part of its weight of red 
precipitate of mercury. The ſore may be drefled 
4 with this twice a- day; and if it be very fungous, and 
* does not digeſt well, a larger proportion of the preci- 
| pitate may be added. | | 2 
5 Medicines which mitigate this diſeaſe, though 
. they do not cute it, are not to be deſpiſed. If the 
{ patient can be kept alive by any means till he ar- 
| Tives at the age of puberty, he has a great chance to 
get well; but if he does not recover at this time, in 
all probability he never will. * 
There is nb malady which parents are are ſo apt to 
communicate to their offspring as the ſcrophula, for 
which reaſon people ought to beware of marrying into 
families affected with this diſeaſe. 
For the means of preventing the ſcrophula we muſt 
refer the reader to the obſervations on nurſing at 
beginning of the book. 
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Tnovon this diſeaſe is commonly communicated 
by infection, yet it ſeldom. prevails where due regard 
is paid to cleanlineſs, freſh air, and wholeſome diet. 
It generally appears in form of ſmall watery: puſtules, 
firſt about the wriſts, or between the fingers; 
afterwards it affects the arms, legs, thighs, - &c. 
Theſe puſtules are attended with an intolerable 
itching, eſpecially when the patient is warm in bed, 
or ſits by the fire. Sometimes indeed the ſkin is 
covered with large blotches or ſcabs, and at other 
times with a white ſcurf, or ſcaly eruption. This 
laſt is called the dry itch, and is the moſt difficult 
to cure. | Hy | 

The itch is ſeldom a dangerous diſeaſe, unleſs 
when it is rendered fo by neglect, or improper treat- 
ment, If it be ſuffered to continue too long, it may | 
vitiate the whole maſs of bumours; and, if it be 
ſuddenly drove in, without proper evacuations, it 


may occaſion fevers, inflammations of the viſcera, or 


other internal diſorders. | 

The beſt medicine yet known for the itch is 
ſulphur, which ought to be uſed both exretnally 
and internally. The parts moſt affected may be 
rubbed with an ointment made of the flower of 
ſulphur, two ounces; crude ſal ammoniac finely 
powdered two drachms ; hog's lard, or butter, four 
ounces, If a ſcruple or half a drachm of the ef | 
ſence of lemon be added, it will entirely take away 
the diſagreeable ſmell. About the bulk of a nut- 
meg of this may be rubbed upon the extremities. at 
bed time twice or thrice a-week, It is ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary to rub the whole body; but when it is, it 
Wght not to be done all at once, but by turns, as 
Dd 2 ic 
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it is dangerous to ſtop too many pores at the ſame 
time. 

Before the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he 
ought, if he be of a full habit, to bleed or take a 
purge or two. It will likewiſe be proper, during 
the uſe of it, to take every night and morning as 
much of the flower of brimſtone and cream of tat- 
tar, in a little treacle or new milk, as will keep 
the body gently open. He ſhould beware of  catch- 
ing cold, ſhould wear more clothes than uſual, and 
take every thing warm. The .ſame clothes, the 
linen excepted, ought to be worn all the time of 
uſing the ointment; and ſuch clothes as have 
been worn while the patient was under the diſ- 
eaſe, are not to be uſed again, unleſs they have been 
fumigated with brimſtone, and thoroughly cleanſed, 
otherwiſe they will communicate the infection 
anew “. | ASS: 

I never knew. brimſtene, when : uſed. as directed 
above, fail to cure the itch ; and I have reaſon to 
believe, that if duly perſiſted in, it never will fail; 
bur if it be only uſed once or twice, and cleanlinels 
neglected, it is no wonder if the diſorder: te- 
turns. The quantity of ointment mentioned above 
will generally be ſufficient for the cure of one per- 
ſon; but, if any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ſhould: ap- 


pear again, the medicine muſt be repeated. It is 


both more ſafe and efficacious when perſiſted in for 
a conſiderable time, than when a large quantity is 
applied at once. As moſt people diſlike the ſmell 


* Sir John Pringle obſerves, that though this diſeaſe may 
ſeem trifling, there is no one in the army that is more trouble. 
ſome to cure, as the infection often lurks in clothes, &c. and 
breaks out a ſecond, or even a third time. The ſame inconve- 
niency occurs in private families, unleſs particular regard is paid to 
the changing or cleaning of their clothes, which laſt is by 19, 
means an caſy operation. | 

of 
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of ſulphur, they may uſe in its place the powder of 
white helebore root made,up into an ointment, in 
the ſame manner, which will ſeldom fail to cure the 
itch, — | on 

People ought to be extremely cautious leſt they 
take other eruptions for the itch; as the ſtoppage of 
theſe may be atrended with fatal conſequences, 
Many of the eruptive - diſorders to which children 
are liable, have a near reſemblance to this diſeaſe ; 
and I have often known infants killed by being rub- 
bed with greaſy ointments that make theſe eruptions 
ſtrike ſuddenly in, which nature had thrown out 
to preſerve the patient's life, or prevent ſome other 
malady, 

Much miſchief is likewiſe done by the uſe of 
mercury in this diſeaſe. Some perſons are ſo fool- 
hardy as to waſh the parts affected with a ſtrong ſor 
lution of the corroſive ſublimate. Others uſe the 
mercurial ointment, without taking the leaſt care 
either to avoid cold, keep the body open, or ob- 
ſetve a proper regimen, The conſequences of ſuch 
conduct may be eaſily, gueſſed, I have known 
even the mercurial girdles produce bad effects, and 
would adviſe every perſon, as he values 'his healch, 
to beware how he uſes them. Mercury ought never 
to be uſed as a medicine without the greateſt care, 
Ignorant people look upon theſe girdles as a kind of 
charm, without conſidering that the mercury eaters 
the body. 

It is not to be told what miſchief is done by uſing 
mercurial ointment for curing the itch and killing 
vermin, yet it is unneceſſary for either: the former 
may be always more certainly cured by ſulphur, and 
the latter will never be found where due regard js paid 
to cleanlineſs. 

Thoſe who would avoid this deteſtable diſeaſe 
Wont to beware of infected perſons, to uſs 
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wholeſome food, and to ſtudy univerſal cleanli. 


nels x. 


CHAP. XL. 
OF, THE ASTHMA. 


\HE aſthma is a diſeaſe of the lungs, which 
ſeldom admits of a cure. Perſons in the de- 
cline of life are moſt liable to it. It is diſtinguiſhed 
into the moiſt and dry, or humoural and nervous. 
The former is attended with expectoration or ſpitting ; 
but in the latter the patient ſeldom ſpits, unlels ſome- 
times a little tough phlegm by the mere force of 
coughing, | 
CAUSES. The aſthma is ſometimes herkdi- 
tary. It may likewiſe proceed from a bad forma- 
tion of the breaſt; the fumes of metals or minerals 
taken into the Jungs ; violent exerciſe, eſpecially 
running z the obſtruction of cuſtomary evacuations, 


as the menſes, hœmorrhoids, &c. the ſudden re- 


troceſſion of the gout, or ſtriking in of eruptions, 
as the ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. violent paſſions of 
the mind, as ſudden fear or ſurpriſe. In a word, 
the diſeaſe may proceed from any cauſe that either 
impedes the circulation of the blood through the 


* The itch is now by cleanlineſs baniſhed from every genteel 
family in Britain. Tt {till however prevails among the poorer 


ſorts of peaſants in Scotland, and among the manufacturers in 


England. Theſe are not only fufficient to keep the ſceds of the 
diſcaſe alive, but to fpread the infection among others. It were 
to be wiſhed that ſome effectual method conld be deviſed for ex. 
tirpating it altogether. Several country. clergymen have | 

me, thet by getting ſuch as were infected cured, and ftrougly re. 


. * , 
commending an attention to cleanlineſs, they have baniſhe 


itch entirely out of their pariſhes, Why migi:t not others 
the fame? | 
lungs, 
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lungs, or prevents their -being duly expanded by 


the air. | 
SYMPTOMS. ——An - aſthma is known by a © 
quick labor ious breathing, which is generally per- 
formed with a kind of wheezing noiſe. Sometimes 
the difficulty of breathing 1s ſo great, that the pa- 
tient is obliged to keep in an ere poſture, other. 
wile he is in danger of being ſuffocated. A fit or 
paroxyim of the aithma generally happens after a 

ſon has been expoſed to cold eaſterly winds, or 
has been abroad in thick foggy weather, or has got 
wet, or continued long in a damp place under 
ground, ar has taken ſome food which the ſtomach 
cou'd not digeſt, as paſtries, toaſted cheeſe, or the 
like, : | 

The paroxyſm is commonly uſhered in with liſt- 
leſſneſs, want of ſleep, hoarſeneis, a cough, belch- 
ing ot wind, a ſenſe of heavineſs about the breaſt, 
and difficulty of breathing. To theſe ſucceed heat, 
fever, pain of the head, ſickneſs and nauſea, great 
oppreſſion of the breaſt, palpitation of the heart, a 
weak and ſometimes intermitting pulſe, an invo- 
luntary flow of tears, bilious vomitings, &c. All 
the ſymptoms grow worſe towards night; the pa- 
tient is -aſier when up than in bed, and is very deſirous 
of cool air. 

REGIMEN.-——The food ought to be light and 
of eaſy digeſtion. Boiled meats are to be preferred 
to roaſted, and the fleſh of young animals to that of 
old. All windy food, and whatever is apt to twell 
in the ſtomach, is to be avoided. Light puddings, 
white broths, and ripe fruits baked, boiled, or 
roalted, are proper. Strong liquors of all kinds, 
elpecially malt-liquor, are hurtful. The patient 
ſhould eat a very light ſupper, or rather none at 
all, and ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be long 
coſtive. His clothing ſhould be warm, eſpecially 
in the winter. ſcaſon. As all diſorders of the breaſt 

Dad 4 are 
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are much relieved by keeping the feet watm, and pro- ] 

moting the perſpiration, a flannel ſhirt or waiſtcoat, e 

and thick ſhoes, will be of ſingular ſervice. © © ] 

But nothing is of ſo great importance in the f 

1 aſthma as pure and moderately warm air. Aſthmatic 0 

1 EN can ſeldom bear either the cloſe heavy air of a t 

| 1 arge town, or the ſharp keen atmoiphere of a bleak 

14 hilly country; a medium therefore between theſe is p 

| 1 to be choſen. The air near a large town is often d 

ut! better than at a diſtance, provided the patient be f 
J. removed fo far as not to be affected by the ſmoke. n 

1 Some aſthmatic patients indeed breath eaſier in town tt 

4! than in the country; but this is ſeldom the caſe, el 

. eſpecially in towns where much coal is burnt. Aſth- Ja 

Wit ! .- matic perſons who are obliged to be in town all day, ot 

| 4 ought at leaſt to ſleep out of it. Even this will often in 

1 prove of great ſervice. Thoſe who can afford it al 

. ought to travel into a warmer climate. Many aſth- 

1 matic perſons who cannot live in Britain, enjoy very pe 
good health in the ſouth of France, Portugal, Spain, ru 
| oc Italy. 4-4 co 
| Exerciſe is likewiſe of very great importance in mi 
N the aſthma, as it promotes the digeſtion, and pre- mi 

i} paration of the blood. The blood of - aſthmatic an 

1 perſons is ſeldom duly prepared, owing to the pro- an 

* per action of the lungs being impeded. For this | 
| reaſon ſuch people ought daily to take as much exer- me 
Ciſe, either on foot, horſeback, or in a Carriage, as Th 
they can bear. | TIC 
MEDICINE.——— Almoſt all that can be done tim 
by medicine in this diſeaſe, is to relieve the patient tak 
when - ſeized with a violent fit. This indeed fe- : 
quires the greateſt expedition, as the diſeaſe often — 
proves ſuddenly fatal. In the paroxyſm or fit, the like 
body is generally bound; a purging clyſter, with To 
a ſolution of aſafœtida, ought therefore to be ad. — 
miniſtered, and if there be occaſion, it may be fe. "a 
peated two or three times. The patient's feet = 


\ 
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legs ought to be immerſed in warm water, and af. 


terwards rubbed with a warm hand, or dry cloth 


Bleeding, unleſs extreme weakneſs or old age ſhould 


forbid it, is highly proper. If there be a' violent 
ſpaſm about the breaſt or ſtomach, warm fomenta- 
tions, or bladders filled with warm milk and water, 


may be applied to the part affected, and warm cata- 


plaims to the ſoles of the feet. The patient muſt 
drink freely of diluting liquors, and may take a tea- 
ſpoonful of the tincture of caſtor and of: ſaffron 
mixed together, in a cup of valerian-tea, twice or 
thrice a-day. Sometimes à vomit;has a very good 
elfect, and ſnatches the patient, as it were, from the 
jaws of death. This however will be more ſafe after 
other evacuations have been premiſed. A very ſtrong 
iniuſion of roaſted coffee is laid to give eaſe in an 
al: hmatic paroxyſm. 

In the moiſt aſthma, ſuch things as promote ex- 
peRoration or ſpitting ought to be uſed ; as the ſy- 
rup of ſquills, gum-ammoniac, and ſuch kke. A 
common ſpopntul of the ſyrup, or oxymel of ſquills, 


mixed with an equal quantity of cinnamon-water, 


may be taken three or four times through the day, 
and four or five pills made of equal parts of aſafœtida 
and gum- ammoniac at bed-rime *, 

For the convulſive or nervous aſthma, antiſpaſ- 
modics and bracers are the mcſt proper medicines. 
The patient may take a tea-ſpoontul of the patego- 
ric elixir twice a-day. The Peruvian bark is ſome- 
times found to be of uſe in this caſe, It may be 
taken in ſubſtance, or infuſed in wine. In ſhort, 


* After copious. evacuations, large doſes of æther have been 
found very efficacious in removing a fit of the aſthma. I have 
likewiſe known the following mixture produce very happy effects : 

o tour or five ounces of the ſolution or milk of grom-aioniac 
add two ounces of fimple cinnamon-water, the ſame quantity of 

alſamic ſyrup, and half an ounce of paregoric elixir. Of this 
do table- poonfuls may be taken every three hours. 


every 


* 
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every thing that braces the nerves, or takes off ſpaſm, 


may be of uſe in a nervous aſthma. It is often relieved 
by the uſe of aſſes milk; 1 have likewiſe known cows 
milk drank warm in the morning have a very good 


effect in this caſe, 
In every ſpecies of aſthma, ſetons and iſſues have 


a good effect; they may either be ſet in the back or 
ſide, and ſhould never be allowed to dry up. We 
ſhall here, once for all, obſerve, that not only in 
the aſthma, but in moſt chronic diſeaſes, iſſues are 
extremely proper. They are both a ſafe and effi- 
cacious remedy; and though they do not always 
eure the diſeaſe, yet they will often prolong the pa- 
tient's life. | | 


CHAP. XLI. 
OF THE APOPLEXY. 


HE apoplexy is a ſudden loſs of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, during which the patient is to all appearance 
dead; the heart and lungs however ſtill continue to 
move, Though this diſeaſe proves often fatal, yet 
it may ſometimes be removed by proper care. It 
chiefly attacks ſedentary perſons of a groſs habit, 
who uſe a rich and plentiful diet, and indulge in 
ſtrong liquors. People in the decline of life. are 
moſt ſubject to the apoplexy. It prevails moſt in 
winter, eſpeciatty in rainy ſeaſons, and very low ſtates 
of the barometer. 
CAUSES.——The immediate cauſe of an apo- 
plexy is a compreſſion of the brain, occaſioned 
an exceſs of blood, or a collection of watery Þv- 


mours. The former is called a ſenguine, and che 
5 latter 


ter 
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latter a ſerous apoplexy. It may be occaſioned by 
any thing that increaſes the circulation towards the 
brain, or prevents the return of the blood from the 
head; as intenſe ſtudy; violent paſſions *; viewing 
objects for a long time obliquely; wearing any 
thing too tight about the neck; a rich and luxuri- 
ous diet; ſupprefſion of urine; ſuffering the body 
to cool ſuddenly after having been greatly heated; 
continuing long in a warm or cold bath; the ex- 
ceſſive uſe of ſpiceries, or high ſeaſoned food; ex- 
ceſs of venery; the ſudden ſtriking in of any ern 
tion; fuffering iſſues, ſetons, &c. ſuddenly to dry 
up, or the ſtoppage of any cuſtomary evacuation; 
a mercurial ſalivation puſhed too far, or ſuddenly 
checked by cold; wounds or bruiſes on the head; 
long expoſure to exceſſive cold; poiſonous exhala- 
tions, &c. | 

SYMPTOMS, and method of cure. The 
uſual forerunners of an apoplexy are giddineſs, pain 
and ſwimming of the head ; loſs of memory ; drow- 
ſineſs; noiſe in the ears; the night- mare; a ſpon- 
taneous flux of tears, and laborious reſpiration. 
When perſons of an apoplectic make obſerve theſe 
ſymptoms, they have reaſon to fear the approach of 
a fit, and ſhould endeavour to prevent it by bleeding, 
a ſlender diet, and opening medicines, 

In the ſanguine apoplexy, if the patient does not 
die ſuddenly, the countenance appears florid, the 
face is fwelled or puffed up, and the blood veſſels, 
elpecially about the neck and temples, are turgid; 
the pulſe beats ſtrong; the eyes are prominent and 


* I knew a woman who in a violent fit of anger was ſeized 
with a ſanguine apoplexy. She at firſt complained of extreme 
Pain, as if daggers ad been thruſt through her head, as ſhe ex- 
pam it. Afterwards ſhe became comatoſe, her pulſe ſunk very 
ou, and was exceeding flow. By bleeding, bliſtering, and other 
macuations, ſhe was kept alive for about a tortnight. When ber 


head was opened, a large quantity of extravaſated blood was found 
in the left vcntricle of the brain. 
fixed, 
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fixed, and the breathing is difficult, and performed 
with a ſnorting noiſe. The excrements and urine 


| are often voided ſpontaneouſly, and the patient is | 


ſometimes ſcized with vomiting, Bug! 

In this ſpecies of apoplexy every method. muſt be 
taken to leflen the force of the circulation towards 
the head. The patient ſhould be kept perfecthy 
ealy and cool. His head ſhould be raiſed pretty 
high, and his feet ſuffered to hang down. His 
clothes ought to be looſened, eſpecially about the 
neck, and freſh air admitted into his chamber. 
His garters ſhould be tied pretty tight, by which 
means the motion of the blood from the lower ex- 
tremities will be retarded. As ſoon as the patient 
is placed in a proper poſture, he ſhould be bled 
Freely in the neck or arm, and, if there be- occaſion, 
the operation may be repeated in two or three hours, 
A laxative clyſter, with plenty of ſweet oil, or freſh 
butter, and a ſpoonful or two of common ſalt in 
it, may be adminiſtered every two hours; and blik 
tering-plaſters applied between the ſhoulders, and to 
the calves of the legs. | | | 
As ſoon as the ſymptoms are a little abated, and 
the patient is able to ſwallow, he ought to drink 
freely of ſome diluting opening liquor, as a decocy 
tion of tamarinds and liquorice, cream-tartar-whey, 
or common whey with cream of tartar diſſolved in 
n. Or he may take any cooling purge, as Glau- 
ber's ſalt, manna diſſolved in an infuſion of ſenna, 
or the like. All ſpirits and other ſtrong liquors are 
to be avoided. Even volatile ſalts held to the, noſe 
do miſchief, Vomits, for the ſame reaſon, ought not 
to be given, or any thing that may increaſe the motion 
of the blood towards the head. 

In the ſerous apoplexy, the ſymptoms are nearly 
the ſame, only the pulſe is not fo ſtrong, the.coun- 
tenance is leſs florid, and the breathing leſs difficult, 


Bleeding is not ſo neceſſary here as in the * 
cable. 


\ 
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eaſe, It may however generally be performed once 


with ſafety and adyaptage, but ſhould not be re- 
peated. The patient ſhould be placed in the ſame 


poſture , as directed above, and ſhould have bliſter- 


ing-plaſters applied, and receive opening clyſters in 
the ſame manner. Purges are here likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary, and the patient may drink ſtrong balm-tea. 
It he be inclined to ſweat, it ought to be promoted 
by drinking ſmall wine-whey, or an infuſton of caf- 
duus benedictus. A plentiful ſwear kept up for a 
conſiderable ' time has often carried of a ſerous 
apoplexy. 5 | | | 

When apoplectie ſymptoms proceed from opium 
or other narcotic ſubſtances taken into the ſtomach, 
yomits are neceſſary. The patient is generally re- 
lieved as ſoon as he has diſcharged the poiſon in this 
way. * ; l | 4 $6.5 
Perſons (f an apopleQic make, or thoſe who 
have been attacked by ir, ought to uſe a very ſpare 
and ſlender diet, avoiding all ſtrong liquors, ſpice- 
nes, and high-ſcafoned food. They ought likewiſe 
to guard againſt all violent paſſions, and to avvid 
the extremes of heat and cold. The head ſhould 
be ſhaved, and daily waſhed with cold water. The 
feet ought! ro be kept warm, and never ſuffered to 
continue long wet. The body muſt be kept open 
either by food or medicine, and a little blood may 
be let every ſpring and fall. Exerciſe ſhould by 40 
means be neglected; but it ought to be taken in 
moderation. Nothing has a more happy effect in 
preventing an apoplexy than perpetual iſſues or ſe- 
tons; great care however muſt be taken not to ſuffer 
them to dry up, without opening -others in their 
trad. ApopleQic perſons ought never to go to reſt 
vith a full ſtomach, or to lie with their heads low, 'or 
Wer any thing too tight about their necks. | 
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CHAP; XL -. 


OF COSTIVENESS, AND OTHER 


AFFECTIONS OF THE anne 
AND BO WELS. 


E do not here mean to treat of thoſe aſtric 
tions of the bowels which are the ſymptoms 
of diſeaſes, as of the colic, the Hiac paſſion, &ec. 
but only to take notice of that infrequency, of ſtools 
which ſometimes happens, and which in ſome parti. 
cular conſtitutions may occaſion diſeaſes. 
Coſtiveneſs may proceed from drinking rough 
red wines, or other aſtringent liquors; too much 
exerciſe, eſpecially on horſeback. It may likewiſe 
proceed from a long uſe of cold inſipid food, which 
does not ſufficiently ſtimulate the inteſtines. Some- 
times it is owing to the bile not deſcending to the 
inceſtines, as in the jaundice z and at other times 
it proceeds from diſeaſes of the inteſtines themſelves, 


as a palſy, ſpaſms, torpor, tumours, a cold dry ſtate 


of the inteſtines, &c. 

Exceſſive coſtiveneſs is apt to occaſion pains of 
the head, vomiting, colics, and other complaints 
of the bowels. It is peculiarty. hurtful to hypo- 
chondriac and hyſteric perſons, as it generates wind 
and other grievous ſymptoms. Some people how- 
ever can bear coſtiveneſs to a great degree. I know 
perſons who enjoy pretty good health, yet do not g9 
to ſtool above once a-week, and others not above 
once a-fortnight. Indeed I have heard of ſome who 
do not go above once a month, 

Perſons who are generally coſtive ſhould live upon 
a moiſtening and laxative diet, as roaſted or boi 


apples, pears, ſtewed prunes, raiſins, gruels with 


currants, 
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currants, butter, honey, ſugar, and ſuch like. 
Brochs with ſpinage, leeks, and other ſoft pot-herbs, 
are likewiſe proper. Rye-bread, or that which is 
made of ja mixture of wheat and rye together, 
ought to be eaten. No perſon troubled with coſtive- 
neſs, ſhould eat white bread alone, eſpecially that 
which is made of fine flour.” The belt bread, for 
keeping the body ſoluble is what in ſome parts of 
England they call gi. It is made of a mixture of 
wheat and rye, and is very agreeable to thoſe who are 
accuſtomed to it, _ r ans 
Coſtiveneſs is increaſed by keeping the body 
too warm, and by every thing that promotes the 
perſpiration z as wearing flannel, lying too long 
in bed, &c. Intenſe thought and a ſedentary life, 
are likewiſe hurtful. All the ſecretions and excre- 
tions are promoted by moderate exerciſe without 
doors, and by a gay, cheerful, ſprightly temper of 
mind. HAS 
The drink ſhould be of an opening quality. All 
ardent ſpirits, auſtere and aſtringent wines, as port, 
claret, &c. ought to be avoided. Malt- liquor that is 
fine, and of a moderate ftrength, is very proper. 
Butter-milk, whey, and other watery liquors, are 
likewiſe proper, and may be drank in turns, as the 
patient's inclination directs. | | . 
Thoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſs, ought, 
it poſſible, to remedy it by diet, as the conſtant 
ule of medicines for that purpoſe is attended with 
many inconveniencies, and often with bad conſe- 
quenees*, I never knew any one get into a habit 


* The learned Dr. Arbuthnot adviſes thoſe who are troubled 
with coſtiveneſs to uſe animal oils, as freſh butter, cream, mar- 
low, fat broths, eſpecially thoſe made of the internal parts of 
anmals, as the liver, heart, midriff, &. He likewiſe recom- 
mends the expreſſed oils of mild vegetables, as olives, almonds, 
Paltaches, and the fruits themſelves ; all oily and mild von a8 
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4th WANT OF 'APPETITE. 


of taking medicine or keeping the body open, who 
could leave it off. In time the cuſtom becomes 


neceſſary, and generally ends in a” total relaxation of be 
the bowels; indigeſtion, loſs of appetite, "waſting of ns 
the ſtrength, and death. e Ora * 
When the body cannot be kept open without medi- 8¹ 
cine, we would recommend gentle doſes of rhubarb 
to be taken twice or thrice a- Week. This is not near 4 
ſo injurious to the ſtomach as aloes, jalap, or the ra 
other draſtic purgatives ſo much in uſe. Infuſions of a 
ſenna and manna may likewiſe be taken, or half J 
an ounce of ſoluble tartar diſſolved in water-gruel, we 
About the ſize of a nutmeg of lenitive electuaty 2 
taken twice or thrice a- day generally anſwers the pur- g F 
poſe very well. ; | "nn IM 
| | are 
2 | N bur 
WANT OF APPETITE... , 
caſe. 
Tuis may proceed from a foul ſtomach; indi- wan 
geſtion; the want of free air and exerciſe; grief! may 
fear; anxiety; or any of the depreſſing paſſions; wine 
exceſſive heat; the uſe of ſtrong broths, fat meats, or tiact 
any thing that palls the appetite, or is hard of digeſ- an 0 
tion; the immoderate uſe of ſtrong liquors, tea, taker 
tobacco, opium, &c. Ti 
EY | are 
figs; decoctions of mealy vegetables; theſe lubricate the intel- The 
tines; ſome ſaponaceous ſubltances which ſtimulate gently, ® not b 
honey, hydromel, or boiled honey and water, unrefined ſu- 80 
r, &c. | arb 
The Doctor obſerves, that ſuch lenitive ſubſtances are propet may 
for perſons of dry atrabilarian conſtitutions, who are ſubject to who ; 
aſtriction of the belly, and the piles, and will operate when tor 
ſtronger medicinal ſubſtances are ſometimes ineffectual; but that 4 
ſach lenitive diet hurts thoſe whoſe bowels are weak and. lax- He ery c 
likewiſe obſerves, that all watery ſubſtances are lenitive, and that be of 
even common water, whey, ſour milk, and butter-mu*s * mul 


that eſ ect: That new milk, eſpecrally aſſes milk, ſimulates , 
more when it ſours on the ſtomach ; and that whey turn 


will purge ſtrongly, The 
3 F 
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The patient ought, if poſſible, to make choice x 
of an open dry air; to take exerciſe daily on horle- dil 
back or in” a' carriage; to riſe betimes; and to 1 
avoid all intenſe thought. He ſhould uſe a diet of 
ealy digeſtion 3 e ſhould avoid, VEE heat and | 
grrat faligue. nene 0 Aan 

If want of appetita provecds- from errors in — 
or any other part of the patient's regimen, it ugꝗα⁰ht 
to be changed. If nauſca and reachings ſbeu that. 
the ſtomach is loaded with crudities, a ' vomit will 
be of ſerv ice. After this a gentle purge or two of 
rhubarb, or any of the bitter purging ſalts, may 
be taken. The patient ought next to; uſe ſome of 
the ſtomachic bittets infuſed. in wine. Though gentle 
evacuations be neceſſary, yet ſtrong purges and vomits 
are to be 9 as _y weaken dhe Eder and” 
hurt digeſtion. | 

Elixir of — is an excellent en in —— 
caſes of indigeſtion,” weaknels of the ſtomach, or 
want of appetite. From twenty to thirty drops of it 
may be taken twice or thrice a- day in à glaſs of 
wine or water, It may likewiſe be mixed with the 
tincture of the bark, one drachm of the former to 
an ounce of the latter, and two tea ſpoonfuls wa it 
taken in wine and water, as above. * 

The chalybeate waters, if draik in modern: 
are generally of conſiderable ſervice in this caſe. 
The alt- water has likewiſe good effects; but it muſt 
"ot be uſcd too freely. The waters of Haprowgate, 
Sarborough, Moffat, and moſt other ſpas in A 
may be uled with advantage. We would adviſe all . 
Wo are afflited with indigeſtion and want of appetite, EN 
o repair to theſe places of public rendez vous. The 
"ery change of air, and the cheerful company, will 


be of ſervice; not to mention the exerciſe, nn, 
amuſc ments, &c. Ng, 1 
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Wnar is. 2 called he' MN is not 
a diſeaſe of that organ, but an unealy ſenſation of. 
heat, or, accimony- aboùt the pit of the ſtomach, 
which LAT ECW, vith —— Mrs. and 
vomiting. FD 
It may vracegths Niven dobiliry of the tomachy in- 

digeſtian, bile, the abounding of an acid in the ſto- 
mach, &c. Perſons who are liable to this com- 
plaint ought. to avoid ſtale liquors, acids, windy or 
greaſy aliments, aud ſhould never uſe violent'exerciſe- 
ſoon::after. & plentiful» meal. I know many perſons 
who; ve ver fail. to have- the heart burn if they ride 
ſoon after dinner, provided they have drank ale, wine, 
or any fer mented liquor; but are never troubled with 
it when they have drank tum or an and water 
without any ſugar or acic. 

Wben the heart- burn proceeds from dedilley of 


the ſtlomach, or indigeſtion, the patient ought to 


take a doſe or two ot rhubarb; afterwards he may 
ute infuſions of the Peruvian bark; or any other of 
the ſtomachic bitters, in wine or brandy. Exerciſe in 
the: open air will likewiſe be of ule, and TY . 
that promotes digeſtion. 

When bilious humours nen the Heare-burk;'s 
tea · poonful of the ſweet ſpirit of nitre in a glaſs of 
water, or a cup of tea, will generally give eaſe. If 
it proceeds from the uſe of prezty. 1 a dram 0 
brandy or rum may be taken. 

If acidity or fourneſs of the ſtotnach 4 
the heart- burn, abſorbents are the proper medi- 
cines. In this caſe an ounce of. powdeted” chalk, 
half an ounce of fine ſugar, and a” quarter of an 
ounce of gum-arabic, may be mixed in an Engliſt 


quart of water, and a tea-· cupful of it * n 
1 t 
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often as is neceſſary. Such as do not chuſe chalk 
may take a tea- ſpoonful of prepared oyſter- ſnells, 
or of the powder called crabsteyes, in a vlaſs of 
cinnamon or peppermint-· water. But the ſafeſt and 
beſt abſorbent, is magne/ia alba. This not only acts 
as an abſorbent, but likewiſe as a purgative; where- 
as Chalk, amid other abſorbents of that kind, are 
apt to lie in the inteſtines, aud occaſion 
tions. This powder is not diſagreeable, and, may 
taken in a cup of tea, or a glals of mint- water. 
large tea · Ipoonful is the uſual, daſe. ; but jt may be 
taken in a much greater quantity When there is occa- 
lion. Theſe things are now generally made up into 
lozenges for the conveniency of being carried in the 
pocket, and taken at pleaſure... .... ; 7, 

If wind be the cauſe of rhis complaint, the moſt 
proper medicines are thoſe called carminatives; as 
aniſeeds, juniper- berries, ginger, canella alba, car- 
damom ſeeds, &c, Theſe may either be chewed, or 
infuſed in wine, brandy, or other ſpirits. One of 
the ſafeſt medicines of this kind is the tinctute. made 
by infuling an ounce of rhubarb, and a quarter of an 
an ounce of the leſſer cardamom ſeeds, in an Englith 
pint of brandy, After this has digeſted for two or 
three days, it ought to be ſtrained, and four ounces 
of white ſugar-candy added to it, It muſt ſtand to 
digeſt a ſecond time till the ſugar be diſſolved. A 
re of it may be taken occaſionally for 
a doſe. | : | 

| have frequently known the heart-burn cured, 
particularly in pregnapt women, by chewing green 
tea, Two table-ſpoonfuls of what is called the milk. 
of gum-ammoniac, taken once or twice a-day, will 
lometimes cure the heart· burn. 
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OF NERVOUS DISEASES, ; 
FF all- bestes incideve to mankind” thats of MW | 


the nervous kind are the moſt complicated and 
difficult to cure. A volume would not be ſufficient 
to point out their various appearances. They imi- 
tate almoſt every diſeaſe; and are ſeldom alike in two 
different perſons, or even in the ſame perſon at 
different times. Proteus- like, they are al) 
changing ſhape; and upon every freſh attack, the 
patient thinks he feels ſymptoms which he never 
experienced before. Nor do they only affect the 
body; the mind likewiſe ſoffers, and is often there- 
by rendered extremely weak and peevifh, The low 
ſpirits, timorouſneſs, melancholy, and fickleneſs of 
temper, which generally attend nervous diſorders, 
induce many to believe that they are entirely diſeaſes 
of the mind; bur this change of temper is rather 4 
conſequence, than the cauſe of nervous diſeaſes. 

CAUSES. Every thing that tends to relax ot 
weaken the body, diſpoſes it to nervous diſeaſes, 
as indolence, exceſſive venery, drinking too much 
rea, or other weak watery liquors warm, frequent 
bleeding, purging, vomiting, &c. Whatever hurts 
i - the digeſtion, or prevents the proper aſſimilation of 
| the food, has likewiſe this effect; as long faſting, 

excels in eating or drinking, the uſe of windy, crude, 

or unwholeſome aliments, an unfavourable poſture 
of the body, &c. + | 

Nervous diſorders often proceed from intenſe 25. 
plication to ſtudy. Indeed few ſtudious perſons 
| ate entirely free from them. Nor is this at * 
1 1 
: | 
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be wondered at; intenſe thinking not only preys 
upon the. ſpirits, but prevents the perſon from 
taking proper exerciſe, 'by which means the di- 
geſtion is impaired, 'the nouriſhment prevented, 
the ſolids relaxed, -and the whole maſs of humours 


vitiated. Grief and W likewiſe pro- 


duce the ſame effects. I have known, more ner- 
vous patients, who dated the commeticement of 
their diſorders from the Joſs of a huſband, a fa- 
vourite child, or from ſome diſappointment in life, 
than from any other cauſe. In a word, whatever 
weakens the body, or depreſſes rhe ſpirits, may oc- 
caſion nervous diforders, as unwholeſome air, want of 
fleep, great fatigue, diſagreeable apprehenſions, anx- 
ty, vexation, &c. FRET. 
SYMPTOMS.——We ſhall only mention ſome 
ct the moſt general ſymptoms of theſe diſorders, as 
it would be both an uſcleſs and an endleſs taſk to 
enumerate the whole, They generally begin with 
windy inflations or diſtentions of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines; the appetite and digeſtion are uſually 
bad; yet ſometimes there is an uncommon craving 
for food, and a quick digeſtion. The food often 
rurns ſour on the ſtomach; and the patient is 
troubled with vomiting of clear water, tough 
phlegm, or a blackiſh-coloured liquor , reſembling 
the grounds of coffee.” Excruciating pains are 
often felt about the navel, attended A* rum- 
bling or murmuring noiſe' in the bowels. The body 
is ſometimes looſe, but more commonly bound, 
which occaſions à retention of wind and great 

uneaſineſs. | | 
The urine is ſometimes in ſmall quantity, at 
Air times very copious and quite clear. There 
a a great ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, with difficulty of 
breathing; violent palpitations of the heart; ſud» 
den fluſhings of heat in various parts of the body; 
* Other times a ſenſe of cold, as if water were 
E e 3 poured 
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oured on them, flying pains in the arms and 
imbs, pains in the back and belly, reſembling 
thoſe occaſioned by gravel ; the pulſe very, variable, 
ſometimes uncommonly flow, and at other times 
very quick; yawning, the hiccup, frequent . ſigh, 
ing, and a ſenſe of ſuffocation, as if from a, ball 
or Jump in the throat; alternate fits of crying and 
convullive laughing; the ſleep is unſound, and (el, 
dom refreſhing ; and the patient is often troubled with 
ec rene ior 
As the diſcaſe increaſes, , the patient is .moleſted 
with head-achs, cramps,. and fixed pains in various 
parts of the body; the eyes are clouded, and often 
affecled with pain and dryneſs; there. is à noiſe in 
the ears, and often a dulneſs of hearing; in ſhort, 
the whole animal functions are impaired. , The mind 
1s diſturbed on the moſt trivial occaſions, and is 
hurried into the moſt perverſe commotions, inquie- 
rudes, terror, ſadneſs, anger, difidence, &c. The 
patient is apt to entertain wild imaginations and 
extravagant fancits; the memory becomes weak, and 
the judgment fails. enn + 
Nothing is more characteriſtic of this diſeaſe than 
a conſtant dread of death. This renders thoſe un- 
happy. perſons who labour under it peeviſh, fickle, 
impatient, and apt to run from one phy ſician to 
another; which is one reaſon why they ſeldom reap 
any benefit from medicine, as they have not ſufff- 
cient reſolution to perſiſt in any one courſe, till it 
has time to produce its proper effects. They are 
likewite apt to imagine that they labour under dil- 
eales from which they are quite free ; and are vet) 
angry if any one attempts to ſet them right, or laugh 
them out of their ridiculous notions. Ty 
REGIMEN.——— Perſons 2AiQed with nervous 
diſeaſes ought never to faſt long, Their 300. 
| ſhould be folid and nouriſhing, but of , eaſy Gi 
geltign, Fat mcats and heavy ſauces are bur "« 
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All exceſs ſhould be carefully avoided. They ought 


never to eat more at a time than they can eally | 


digeſt; but if they feel themſelves weak and. Faint 
between mrals, they ought te gat a bit of bread, 
and drink a glaſs of wine. Heavy ſuppets. are ta 
be avoided.:, Though wide, in exceſs etfeebles the 
body, and impairs. the, faculties of the mind, yet 
taken in moderation, it ſtrengthens, the ſtomach} 
and promotes digeſtion. Wine and water isa very 
proper drink at meals ; but if wine ſours on the 
ſtomach, or the patient is much troubled: with wind, 
brandy and water will anſwet better. Every thing 


that is windy or hard of. digeſtion; muſt be avoided. 


All weak and warm liquors are hurtful, as tea, 
coffee, punch, &c. People may find a temporary 
relief in the uſe of theſe, but they always increaſe 


the malady, as they weaken the ſtomach and hutt 


digeſtion, Above all things, drams are to be 
avoided. Whatever immediate eaſe the patient 
may ſeel from the uſe of ardent ſpirits, they are 
ſure to aggravate the malady, and prove certain 
poiſons at laſt. Theſe cautions are the more ne- 
erſſary, as moſt nervous people are peculiarly fond 
of tea and ardent ſpirits; to the uſe of which many 
of them fall victims. | HUGE 
| Exerciſe in nervous diſorders is ſuperior: to all 
medicines. Riding on horſeback is generally eſteem- 
ed the beſt, as it gives motion to the whole-body, 
without fatiguing it, I have known ſome patients, 
however, with whom walking agreed better, and 
others who were moſt benefited by riding in à car- 
riage. Every one ought to uſe that which he, finds 
molt beneficial. Long fea voyages have an excel- 
lent effect; and to thoſe who have ſufficient reſo- 
lution, we would by all means recommend this 
courſe. Even change of place, and the ſight of 
new objects, by diverting the mind, have a great 
Endency- to remove theſe complaints. For this 
WW RCs realon 
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ſtrength, and taken in ſuch quantity as the gr” 


424 OF NERVOUS DISEASES? 
reaſon 'a long journey, or a voyage, is of much 
more advantage than riding ſhort journeys near. 
home. OS VIRUSES og nant 37 eee 

A cool and dry air is proper, as it braces and 
invigorates the whole body. Few things tend 
more to relax and enervate than hot air, eſpe- 
cially that which is rendered ſo by great fires, or 
ſtoves in ſmall apartments. But when the ſtomach 
or bowels are weak, the body ought to be well 
guarded againſt cold, eſpecially in winter, by wear. 


ing a thin flannel waiſtcoat next the ſkin. This 


will keep up an equal perſpiration, and defend the 


alimentay canal from many impreſſions- to which 


it would otherwile be ſubject, upon every ſudden 
change from warm to cold weather. Rubbing” the 
body frequently with a fleſh bruſh, or a coarſe linen 


cloth, is likewiſe beneficial, as it promotes the cir« 


culation, perſpiration, &c. Perſons who have 
weak nerves ought to riſe early, and take exerciſe 
before breakfaſt, as lying too long a bed cannot 
fail to relax the ſolids. They ought likewiſe to be 
diverted, and to be kept as eaſy and cheerful as poſ- 
ſible. There is not any thing which hurts the nervous 
ſyſtem, or weakens the digeſtive powers, more than 
fear, grief, or anxiety. 2 10 
- MEDICINES. Though nervous diſeaſes are 
ſeldom radically cured, yet their ſymptoms may 
ſometimes be alleviated, and the patient's life ren» 
dered at leaſt more comfortable by proper medi- 
nas. 55 | OEM ee, 
When the patient is coſtive, he ought to take 
a little rhubarb, or ſome other mild purgative, and 
ſhould never ſuffer his body to be long bound. 


ſtrong and violent purgatives, are however to be 


avoided; as ' aloes, jalap, &c. I have generally 
ſeen an infuſion of ſenna and rhubarb in brandy 
anſwer very well. This may be made of any 
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finds neceſſary. When digeſtion is bad or the ſto- 
mach relaxed and weak, che following infuſion of 


d advantage: 

d Take of Tewes bark an ounce, gent 

v orange-peel, and coriander-fred, of each half an 
" ounce z let theſe ingredients be all bruiſed in a- 
h mortar, and infuſed in a bottle of brandy or rum, 
U for the ſpace of five or ſix days. A able. poonful 
0 of the ſtrained liquor may be taken in half a 
is glaſs of water, an | hour before breakfaſt, dinner, 
ie and ſupper. 

h Few things tend more to ſtrengthen the nervous 
n fyſtem than cod bathing. This practice, if duly: 
16 perſiſted in, will produce very extraordinary effects; 
en but when the liver or other viſcera are obſtructed; 
r or otherwiſe unſound, the cold bath is improper. 
ve It is therefore to be uſed with very great caution; 
ſe The moſt proper ſeaſons for it are ſummer. and au- 
ot tumn. It will be ſufficient, eſpecially for perſons 
be of a ſpare habit, to go into the cold bath three or 
1 four times a· week. If the patient be weakened by it; 
us ot feels chilly for a long time after 1 out, ir 
in MW | improper. 

10 In patients afflicted with wind, * have- alas 
re obſerved the greateſt benefit from the elixir of vitriol. 
ay It'may be taken in the quantity of fifteen, twenty, or 

n- thirty drops, twice or thrice a day, in a glaſs of water. 


41 This both expels wind, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and 


promotes digeſtion, 

ke Opiates ate generally extolled in theſe maladies 
but as they only palliate the ſymptoms and 
ally afterwards increaſe the diſeaſe, we wou ad- 
viſe people ro bg _— ſparing in the uſe of 
them, leſt habit render them at 1 abſolutely ne- 

y. 

It would be an 400 matter to enumerate many 
medicines which have been extolled for relieving 
nervous 


Peruvian bark and other en may de uſed our 
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425 or MELANCHOLY. | 
netvous diſorders; but whoever wiſhes for a tho. 


tough cure, muſt expect it from regimen alone; ve 
ſhall therefore omit mentioning more medicines, and 


EXER CSE; and AnusRNMEN Ts. 


! 


again recommend the ſtricteſt attention to DIET, Am, 


F'Y 2 11 


OF MELANCHOLY. 


MrrANchol x is that ſtate of alienation or- weak. 
peſs of, mind which renders people incapable of em̃oy 
ing the pleaſures, or performing the duties of life. 
It is a degtee of inſanity, and otten terminates in ab- 
enn el en eee 
.CAUSES.——lt may proceed from an hereditary 
diſpoſition z intenſe thinking, -eſpecially where the 
mind is long occupied about. one object; violent 
paſſions or aſſections of the mind, as love, fear, joy, 
grief, pride, and ſuch like. It may alſo be oceaſi- 
oned by exceſſive ventry; narcotic or ſtupefactive 
poiſons; a ſedentary life; ſolitude; the fuppreſſion 
of cuſtomary evacuations z. acute fevers; or othet 
diſeaſes. Violent anger will change melancholy 
into madneſs ; and exceſſive cold, eipecially af the 
wer extremities, will force the bleod into the brain, 
and produce all the ſymproms af madneſs. . It may 
hkewiſe proceed from the uſe of aliment that 18 
bard of digeſtion, or which cannot be eaſily afſi> 
milated; from a callous ſtare of the integuments of 
the brain, or a dryneſs of the brain itſelf. To 
all Which we may add gloomy or miſtaken notions of 


religions. - 1 


-. SYMPTOMS:;—— When perſons begin to be 
melancholy, they are timorous ; watchful z ſond of 
ſolitude z fretful ; fickle ; captious and inquiſitive 
ſolicitous about trifles ; ſometimes niggardly, 4 

at other times prodigal. The body is | generally 


d; the urine thin, and in ſcall quantity de 
w—_ | ; MY fall d ſtomack 


— 
* 
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ſtomach and bowels inflated with wind; the com- 
plexion pale; the pulſe flow and weak. The funce 
tions of the mind are allo greatly perverted, in ſo 
much that the patient often imagines himſelf dead, 
or changed into ſome other animal. Some have ima- 
gined their bodies were made of glaſs, or other brittle 
ſubſtances, and were afraid to move, leſt they ſhould 
be broken to pieces, The unhappy patient, in, this 


caſe, unleſs carefully watched, is apt to put an end to 


his own miſerable life. | 1 he Bin 
When the diſeaſe is owing to an obſtruction of 
cuſtomary evacuations, or any . bodily diſorder, it 
is eaſier cured than when it proceeds from affections 
of the mind, or an hereditary taint. A diſcharge of 
blood from the noſe, looſeneſs, ſcabby eruptions, the 
bleeding piles, or the menſes, ſometimes carry. off this 
diſeaſe, | 1 f 
REGIMEN. The diet ſhould conſiſt chiefly 
of vegetables of a cooling and opening quality. 
Animal food, eſpecially ſalted or ſmoke-dried fiſh,or 
fleſh, ought to be avoided, All kinds of ſhell-fiſh 
are bad, Aliments prepared with onions, garlic,” or 
any thing that generates thick blood, are likewiſe 
improper, All kinds of fruits that are wholeſome 
may be eaten with advantage. Boerhaave gives an 
inſtance of a patient who, by a long uſe. of whey, 
water, and parden-fruit, — hn after having 
evacuated a great quantity of black- coloured. 
matter, 5 75 ot Thane 
Strong liquors of every kind ought to be avoided. 
as. poiſon. The moſt proper drink is water, Whey, 
or very ſmall beer. Tea and coffee are improper. If 
honey agrees with the patient, it may be eaten freely, 
or his drink may be ſweetened with it.  Infufions of 
balm-leaves, penny-royal, the roots of wild valerian, 
or the flowers of the lime-tree, may be drank -freely, 
ther by themſelves, or ſweetened with honey, as the 
vatient ſhall chuſe, 61 2419 
The 
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428 OF MELANC HOLY. f 

The patient ought to take as much exerciſe in the 
open air as he can bear. This helps to diſſolve the 
viſcid humours, it removes obſtructions, promotes 
the perſpiration, and all the other ſecretions. Every 
kind of madneſs is attended with a diminiſhed per- 
ſpiration; all means ought therefore to be uſed to 


promote that neceſſary and ſalutary diſcharge. No- 
thing can have a more direct tendency to increaſe 


the diſeaſe than confining the patient to à doſe 


apartment. Were he forced to ride or walk a cer- 
tain number of miles every day, it would tend greatly 
to alleviate his diforder ; but it would have ſtill a 
better effect, if he were obliged to labour a piece of 
ground. By digging, hoeing, planting, ſowing, &c. 
beth the body and mind would be exerciſed. Along 
journey, or a voyage, eſpecially towards a warmer 
climate, with agreeable companions, have often very 
happy effects. A plan of this kind, with a ſtrict 
attention to diet, is a much more rational method of 
cure, than confining the patient within doors and ply- 
ing him with medicines, We n 
MEDICINE. In the cure of this diſeaſe parti, 
cular attention muſt be paid to the mind. When the 
patient is in a low ſtate, his mind ought to be ſoothed 
and diverted with variety of amuſements, as enter- 
taining ftories, paſtimes, muſic, &c. This ſeems to 
have been the method of curing melancholy among 
the Jews, as we learn from the ſtory of King Saul; 
and indeed it is a very rational one, Nothing can 
remove diſeaſes of the mind ſo effectually as appli- 
cations to the mind itfelf, the moſt efficacious 

which is muſic. The patient's - company ovght 
likewiſe to conſiſt of ſuch perſons as are agreeable 


to him. People in this ſtate are apt to conceive 


unaccountable averſions againſt particular perſons; 
and the very ſight of ſuch perſons is ſufficient to 
diſtract their minds, and throw them into the utmoſt 


turbation. 
Peturbation. When 
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When the patient is high, evacuations are neceſ- 
ſary. In this caſe he muſt be bled, and have his body 
kept open by purging medicines, as manna, rhubarb, 
cream of tartar, or the ſoluble tartar. I have ſee 
the laſt have very happy effects, It may be take 
in the doſe of half an ounce, diflolyed in water - gruel, 
every day, for ſeveral weeks, or even for months, 
if neceſſary. More or leſs may be given according 
as it operates. Vomits have likewiſe. a good effect; 
but they mult be pretty ſtrong, otherwile they will not 
operate. Dan 118 ein 9 3740 

Whatever increaſes the evacuation of urine or 
promotes perſpiration, has a tendency to remove this 
diſeaſe. Both theſe ſecretions may be promoted by 
the uſe of nitre and vinegar, Half a drachm of 
purified nitre-may be given three or four times a-day 
in any manner that is moſt agreeable to the patient; 
and an ounce and a halt of diſtilled vinegar may be 
daily mixed with his drink. Dr. Locker ſeems to 
think vinegar the beſt medicine that can be given in 


this diſeaſe. | 


Camphire and muſk have likewiſe been uſed in 
this caſe with advantage. Ten or twelve grains of 
camphire may- be rubbed in a mortar with half a 
drachm of nitre,' and taken twice a day, or oftener, 
if the ſtomach will bear it. If it will not (it upon 
the ſtomach in this form, it may be made into pills 
with gum aſafcetida and Ruſſian caſtor, and taken 
in the quantity above directed. If muſk is to be 
adminiſtered, a ſcruple or twenty-five grains of it 
may be made into a bolus with a little honey or com- 
mon ſyrup, and taken twice or thrice a- day. We do 
not mean that all theſe medicines ſhould be adminiſ- 
tered at once; but whichever of them is given, muſt 


be duly perfilted in, and where one fails another may 
be tried. | | 
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430 o F THE PALSY. 
As it is very difficult to induce patients in this diſtaſt 


to take medicines, we [hall mention a few outward 


applications -which ſometimes do good; the princi- 
pal of theſe are iſſues, ſetons, and warm bathing, 
Iſſues may be made in any part of the body, but 
they generally have the beſt effect near the ſpine. 


® % 


The diſcharge from theſe may be greatly promoted 


by dreſũng them with the mild bliſtering ointment, 


and keeping what are commonly called the ortice 


peaſe in them. The moſt proper place for a ſeton is 
between the ſhoulder-blades; and it ought to be 
placed upwards and downwards, or in the direction of 


epi 


OF THE PALSY. 


Tre pally is a loſs or diminution of ſenſe or mo- 
tion, or of both, in one or more parts of the body. 
Of all the affections called nervous, this is the moſt 
ſuddenly fatal. It is more or leſs dangerous, ac- 
cording to the importance of the part affected. A 
palſy of the heart, lungs, or any part neceſſary to 
life, is mortal. When it affects the ſtomach, the 
inteſtines, or the bladder, it is highly dangerous. 
If the face be affected, the caſe is bad, as it ſhews 
that the diſeaſe proceeds from the brain, When the 

art affected feels cold, is inſenſible, or waſtes away, 
or when the judgment and memory begin to fail, there 
of a cure, e 
The immediate cauſe of pally is 


_ CAUSES. 


any thing that prevents the regular exertion of the 
nervous power upon any particular muſcle or part 
of the body. The occaſional and prediſpoſing caules 
are varicus, as drunkenneſs; wounds of the brain, 
or ſpinal marrow z preſſure upon the brain, or 


nerves; very cold or damp air; the ſuppreſſion of 
6 cuſtomary 


——_——_— — 
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OF THE PALSY: 43x 
cuſtomary evacuations ; ſudden feaß; want of exet»' 
ciſe ; or whatever greatly relaxes the © ſyſtem, as, 
drinking much tea“, or coffee. The-palfy may like-. 
from the" poifonous* fumes of metals or minerals, 48 
o&feury; Red, eie eee row eee 
In young perſons of Full habit, che palſy muſt” 
be treated in the” Tame manner. as the 19 77 1 ap- 
plexy.” The patient ' mult be bled, 'bliſfered, aud 
have' his body opened by Tharp clyſlers . ptgative 
medicines.” But in ld“ age, or when ie diſeaſe 
proceeds' from r#14xatfoh,or gebe, Which eee, 
rally the caſe,” a quite contrary courſe” muſt he pure, 
ſued, "The diet 'muſt' be warm and ."iyigorating, 
ſeaſoned with ſpicy” and aromatic vegetables, 48 
muſtard, horſe-radiſh, &c. £ The "ant i 
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— 


diſpenſatory. One of the beſt external applica- 
tions is electricity. The ſhocks, or rather vibra- 
tons, ſhould be received on the part affected; 
and they ought daily to be repeated for ſeveral 


weeks, 


Vomits are very beneficial in this kind of pally, 
and ought frequently to be adminiſtered. Cephalic 


TRAD; hit ro 
* Many people imagine, that tea has no terideney to hurt the 
nerves, and that drinking the ſame quantity of Farm water 
would be equally pernicious, - This however ſeems to be a miſ - 
take. Many perſons drink three or four cups of warm milk and 
water daily, without feeling. any bad conſequences; yet the ſame. 
Many of tea will make their hands ſhake for twenty four 
IS That tea affects the nerves, is likewiſe evident from 
5.0 <xeming fleep, occaſioning giddineſs, dimweſs' of che fight, : 


cknels, &c. 


ſnuff, 
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432, or THE EPJLEPSY, 


muff, or any thing that makes the patient ſneeae;- is 
likewiſe of uſe. Some pretend to have found great 
benefit from tubbing the parts. affected with netiles; 
but this does not ſeem to be any, way preferable 10 
liſterir ue is affected, the patient may; 
gargle his mouth, frequently with brandy and 


muſtard; or he may hold a: bit of ſugar in his 


mouth wet with the palſy-drops or compound 


ſpirits of lavender. The wild valerian-root is a very 


proper medicine in this caſe. It may either be taken 


in an infuſion with ſage-leaves, or half a drachm 
of it in powder may be piped. in a glaſs; of wine 
three or four times a-day. If the patient cannot uſe 


the valerian, he may take of /a! volatile oleoſum, 


compound ſpirits of lavender, and tincture of caſtor, 
each half an ounce ; mix theſe together, and take 


forty or fifty drops in a glaſs of wine three ot four. 


times a- day. A tabje-ſpoonful of muſtard-ſeed taken 
frequently is a. very gocd medicine. The patient 
ought likewiſe to chew cinnamon bark, ginger, or 
other warm ſpiceries. : * 

Exerciſe is of the utmoſt importance in the palſy; 
but the patient muſt beware of cold, damp, and moiſt 
air. He ought to wear flannel next his ſkin; and, 


if poſſible, ſhould remove into a warmer climate. 


OF THE EPILEPSY, os FALLING... 
SICKNESS. *.; 


Tur epilepſy is a ſudden deprivation of all the 
. ſenſes, wherein the patient falls ſuddenly down, and 
is affected with violent convulſive motions. Children, 
eſpecially thoſe who are delicately brought up, u e- 


moſt ſubject to it. It more frequently attacks men 
than women, and is very difficult to cure. When the 
epilepſy attacks children, there is reaſon to hope 1 
may go off about the time of puberty. 1 


os FALLING SICKNESS, 433 


When it attacks any perſon after twenty years of 
age the cure is difficult; but when after forty, à 
cure is hardly to be expected. If the fit continues 
only for a ſhort ſpace, and returns ſeldom, there is 
reaſon to hope; but if it continues long, and returns 
frequently, the proſpect is bad. It is a very unfavour- 
able ſymptom when the patient is ſeized with the 
fits in his ſleep. | = 

CAUSES.— The epilepſy is ſometimes heredi- 
tary, It may likewiſe proceed from blows, bruiſes, or 
wounds on the head; a collection of water, blood, or 
ſerous humours in the brain; a polypusz tumours or 
concretions within the ſkull ; exceſſive drinking; in- 
tenſe ſtudy; exceſs of venery; worms; teething z 
ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary evacuations; too great 
emptineſs or repletion; violent paſſions or affections 
of the mind, as fear, joy, &c. ; hyſteric affections 
contagion received into the body, as the infection of 
the ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c, | 

SYMPTOMS.——An epileptic fit is generally 
preceded by unuſual wearineſs; pain of the head ; 
dulneſs; giddineſs z noiſe in the ears; dimneſs of 
light; palpitation of the heart; diſturbed ſleep; 
lifficult breathing; the bowels are inflated with 
wind; the urine is in great quantity, but thin; the 
complexion is pale z the extremities are cold ; and 
the patient often feels, as it were, a ſtream of cold 
ar aſcending towards his head, 

In the fit, the patient generally makes an unuſual 
noiſe ; his thumbs are drawn in towards the palms 
«f the hands; his eyes are diſtorted ; he ſtarts, and 
foams at the mouth; his extremities are bent or 
twiſted various ways; he often diſcharges his feed, 
vine, and feces involuntarily; and is quite deſti- 
we of all ſenſe and reaſon, After the fit is over, 
. ſenſes gradually return, and he complains of a 

nd of ſtupor, wearineſs, and pain of his head z 

FF but 


434 OF THE EPILEPSY, 


but has no remembrance of what happened to him 
during the fit, * 
1 The fits are ſometimes excited by violent affec- 
1 tions of the mind, a debauch of liquor, exceſſive 
i. heat, cold, or the like. | | rats: 
1 4 This diſeaſe, from the difficulty of inveſtigating 
Wa its cauſes, and its ſtrange ſymptoms, was formerly 
| i attributed to the wrath of the gods, or the agency 
| | of evil ſpirits. In modern times it has often, by 
the vulgar, been imputed to witchcraft or faſcina- 
tion. It depends however as much upon natural 
cauſes as any other malady; and its cure may 
often be effected by perſiſting in the uſe of proper 
means. | 
REGIMEN. —— Epileptic patients ought, if 
ſſible, to breathe a pure and free air. Their diet 
ſhould be light but nouriſhing. They ought to 
drink nothing ſtrong, to avoid fwine's fleſh, water- 
fowl, and likewiſe all windy and oily vegetables, 
| as cabbage, nuts, &c. They ought to keep 
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themſelves cheerful, carefully guarding againſt all 
violent paſſions, as anger, fear, exceſſive joy, and 
rk the like. . 

1 Exerciſe is likewiſe of great uſe; but the patient 
1 muſt be careful to avoid all extremes either of heat 
| or cold, all dangerous fituations, as ſtanding upon 
precipices, riding, deep waters, and ſuch like. 


— 8 


| MEDICINE. The intentions of cure muſt 
| vary according to the cauſe of the diſeaſe. If the 
þ patient be of a, ſanguine temperament, and there be 
. 'f reaſon to fear an obſtruction in the brain, bleeding 
| and other evacuations will be neceſſary. When the 
| diſeaſe is occaſioned by the ſtoppage of cuſtomary 


2" 9" — 


| evacuations, theſe, if poſſible, muſt be reſtored | 
this cannot be done, others may be ſubſtituted in 
their place. Iſſues or ſetons in this Caſe have often 3 


very good effect, When there is reafon to _— 


that the diſeaſe proceeds from worms, proper me- 
dicines muſt be uſed to kill, or carry off theſe ver- 
min. When the diſeaſe proceeds from teething, the 
body ſhould be kept open by emollient clyſters, the 
feet frequently bathed in warm water, and, if the fits 
prove obſtinate, a bliſtering-plaſter may be put be- 
tween the ſhoulders. The ſame method is to be fol- 
lowed, when epileptic fits precede the eruption of the 
ſmall· pox, or meaſles, &c. | 


When the diſeaſe is hereditary, or proceeds from 


a wrong formation of 'the brain, a cure is not to be 
expected. When it is owing to a debility, or too 
great an irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch me- 
dicines as tend to. brace and ſtrengthen the nerves 
may be uſed, as the Peruvian bark, and ſteel; or 
the anti- epileptic electuaries, recommended by Ful- 
ler and Mead *. 

The flowers of zinc have of late been highly ex- 
tolled for the cure of the epileply. Though this 
medicine will not be found to anſwer the expectations 
which have been raiſed concerning it, yet in obſti- 
nate epileptic caſes it deſerves a trial, The doſe is 
from one to three or four grains, which may be 
taken either in pills or a bolus, as the patient in- 
clines, The beſt method is to begin with a ſingle 
grain four or five times a day, and gradually to in- 
creaſe the doſe as far as the patient can bear it. I 
have known this medicine, when duly perſiſted in, 
prove beneficial, 

Muſk has ſometimes been found to ſucceed in 
the epiieply. Ten or twelve grains of it, with the 
lame quantity of factitious cinnabar, may be made 
op into a bolus, and taken every night and mofn= 
ing. ä 


: Sometimes the epilepſy has been cured by elec- 
city, 


* Sec Appendix, Eleduary for the Epilepſy. 
F f 2 Convulſion- 
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436 OF THE HIC. 
Convulſion- fits proceed from the ſame cauſes, 


and muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the epi- 
lepſy. © os | 

There is one particular ſpecies of convulſion-fits 
which commonly goes by the name of St. Vitus's 
dance, wherein the patient is agitated with ſtra 

motions and geſticulations, which by the common 
people are generally believed to be the effects of 
witchcraft, * This diſeaſe may be cured by repeated 
bleedings and purges; and afterwards uſing the 
medicines prefcibed above for the epilepſy, viz. the 
Peruvian bark and ſnake root, &c. Chalybeate 
waters are found to be beneficial in this caſe. 
The cold bath is likewiſe of ſingular ſervice, and 
A never to be neglected when the patient can 
car it. 


E HICCUP. 


The hiccup is a ſpaſmodic or convulſive affec- 
tion of the ſtomach and midriff, ariſing from any 
cauſe that irritates their nervous fibres. 

It may proceed from exceſs in eating or drinking 3 
from a hurt of the ſtomach ; poiſons ; inflammations 
or ichirrous tumours of the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
bladder, midriff, or the reſt of the viſcera. In gan- 
grenes, acute and malignant fevers, a hiccup is often 
the forerunner of death. | 

When the hiccup proceeds from the uſe of ali- 
ment that is flatulent, or hard of digeſtion, a draught 
of generous wine, or a Cram of any ſpirituous li- 
quor, will generally remove it. If poiſon be the 
cauſe, plenty of milk and oil muſt be drank, as has 
been formerly recommended. When it proceeds 
from an inflammation of the ſtomach, &c. it 5 
very dangerous. In this caſe the cooling regimen 
ought to be ſtrictly obſerved, The patient mu 


be bled, and take frequently a few drops 9 — 
1 
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ſweet ſpirits of nitre in a cup of wine-whey. His 
ſtomach ſhould likewiſe be fomented with cloths 
dipped in warm water, or have bladders filled wit 
warm milk and water applied to it. | 

When the hiccup proceeds from a gangrene or 
mortification, the Peruvian bark, with other anti- 
ſep:ics, are the only medicines which have a chance 
to ſucceed, When it is a primary diſeaſe, and pro- 
ceeds from a foul ſtomach, loaded either with a pi- 
tuitous or a bilious humour, a gentle vomit and 
purge, if the patient be able to bear them, will be of 
fervice, If it arites from flatulencies, the carmina- 
tive medicines directed for the heart-burn muſt be 
uſed, 

When the hiccup proves very obſtinate, recourſe 
muit be had to the moſt powerful aromatic and an- 
tiipaſmodic medicines, The principal of theſe is 
nivik; fifreen or twenty grains of which may be 
made into a bolus, and repeated occaſionally. Opi- 
atcs are likewiſe of ſervice; but they muſt be uſed 
with caution, A bit of ſugar dipped in compound 
ſo rits of lavender, or the volatile aromatic tincture, 
m:y be taken frequently, External applications are 
lometimes alſo beneficial ; as the ſtomach plaſter, or 
a caiaplaſm of the Venice treacle of the Edinburgh 
or London diſpenſatory, applied to the region of the 
ſtomach. 

[ lately attended a patient who had almoſt a con- 
ſtant hiccup for above nine weeks. It was fre- 
quently (topped by the uſe of muſk, opium, wine, 
and other cordial and antiſpaſmodic medicines, but 
always returned, Nothing however gave the pa- 
nent ſo much eaſe as briſk ſmall-beer. By drink- 
Ing treely of this, the hiccup was often kept off 
tor ſeveral days, which was more than could be 
done by the moſt powerful medicines. The pa- 
went was at length ſeized with a vomiting of blood, 
which ſoon put an end to his life, Upon opening 

Ff 3 the 
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the body, a large ſchirrous tumour was found near 
the pylorus or right orifice of the ſtomach. 

The hiccup may be removed by taking vinegar 
or by a few drops of the oil of vitriol taken in water, 


CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 


This diſeaſe often ſeizes people ſuddenly, is very 
dangerous, and requires immediate aſſiſtance. It 
is. moſt incident to perſons in the decline of life, 
eſpecially the nervous, gouty, hyſteric, and hypo- 
chondriac. 

If the patient has any inclination to vomit, he 
ought to take ſome draughts of warm water, or weak 
camomile- tea, to cleanſe his ſtomach. After this, if 
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1 he has been coſtive, a laxative clyſter may be given. | 
Wi He ought then to take laudanum. The beſt way of | 
1.8 adminiſtering it is in a clyſter. Sixty or ſeventy 
| ; | drops of liquid laudanum may be given in a clyſter 4 
N of warm water. This is much more certain than ; 
i Jaudanum given by the mouth, which is often vomit- | 
Ui! | ed, and in lome caſes increaſes the pain and ſpaſms þ 
14 in the ſtomach. . R 
0 | | If the pain and cramps return with great violence, q 
. after the effects of the anodyne clyſter are over, an- 5 
[ 8 other, with an equal or a larger quantity of- opium, p 
113 may be given; and every four or five hours a bolus, 

il with ten or twelve grains of muſk, and half a drachm 10 
| | of the Venice treacle, | b 
1" In the mean time, the ſtomach ought to be for fe 
418 mented with cioths dipped in warm water, or blad- 1 
Ti | ders filled with warm milk and water ſhould be d 
8 eonſtantly applied to it. I have often ſeen theſe fl 
1 produce the moſt happy effects, The anodyne 4 
1 balſam may alſo be rubbed on the part affected; 1 
1 and an anti- hyſteric plaſter worn upon it for ſome Vi 
8 time after the cramps are removed, to prevent their 8 


return. fn 
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In very violent and laſting pains of the ſtomach, 
ſome blood ought to be let, unleſs the weakneſs of 
the patient forbids it, When the pain or cramps 
proceed from a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, bleeding 
is of uſe. If they be owing to the gout, recourſe 
muſt be had to ſpirits, or ſome of the warm cor- 
Bliſtering plaſters ought likewiſe in 
this cale to be applied to the ancles. I have often 


ſeen violent cramps and pains of the ſtomach re- 


moved by covering it with a large plaſter of Venice 
treacle, | 


OF THE NIGHT-MARE. 


In this diſeaſe the patient, in time of ſleep, imagines 
he feels an uncommon oppreſſion or weight about his 


breaſt or ſtomach, which he can by no means ſhake 


off, He groans, and ſometimes cries our, though 
oftener he attempts to ſpeak in vain, Sometimes he 
imagines himſelf engaged with an enemy, and in dan- 
ger of being killed, attempts to run away, but finds 
he cannot. Sometimes he fancies himlelf in a houſe 
that is on fire, or that he is in danger of being 
drowned in a river. He often thinks he is falling 
over a precipice, and the dread of being daſhed to 
pieces ſuddenly awakes him. K 
This diforder has been ſuppoſed to proceed from 
too much blood; from a ſtagnation of blood in the 
brain, lungs, &c. But it is rather a nervous af- 
teftion, and ariſes chiefly from indigeſtion, Hence 
we find that perſons of weak nerves, who lead a ſe- 
dentary life, and live full, are moſt commonly af- 
licted with the night-mare. Nothing tends more 
to produce it than heavy ſuppers, eſpecially when 


taten late, or the patient goes to bed ſoon after. 


Wind is likewiſe a very frequent cauſe of this diſ- 
tale; for which reaſon thoſe who are afflicted with 
it ought to avoid all flatulent food, Deep thought, 
Ff 4 anxicty, 
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anxiety, or any, thing that oppreſſes the mind, ought 


alſo to be avoid et. Ti 18 
As perſons afflicted with the night · mare gene- 


- 


rally moan, or make ſome . noiſe in the fit, they 


ſhould be waked, or ſpoken to by ſuch as hear 
them, as the uneaſineſs generally goes off as ſoon as 
the patient is awake. Dr. Whytt ſays, he generally 
found a dram of brandy, taken at bed-time, prevent 
this diſeaſe, That however is a bad. cuſtom, and in 
time loſes its effects. We would rather have the 
patient depend upon the uſe of food of eaſy digeſtion, 
cheerfulneſs, exerciſe through the day, and a light 
ſupper taken early, than to accuitom himſelf to 
drams, A glaſs of peppermint- water will often pro- 
more digeſtion as much as a glaſs of brandy, and is 
much ſafer. After a perſon of weak digeſtion, how- 
ever, has eaten flatulent food, a dram may be neceſ- 
ſary; in this caſe we would recommend it as the moſt 


proper medicine. 


Perſons who are young, and full of blood, if 
troubled with the night- mare, ought to take a purge 
frequently, and uſe a ſpare diet. 


OF SwOONIN GS. 


People of weak nerves or delicate conſtitutions are 
liable to ſwoonings or fainting fits. Theſe indeed 
are ſeldom dangerous when duly. attended to; but 
when wholly neglected, or improperly treated, they 
often prove hurtful, and ſometimes fatal. 

The general cauſes of ſwoonings are, ſudden tran- 
fition from cold to heat; breathing air that is de- 
prived of its proper ſpring or elaſticity 3 great fa- 
tigue ; exceſſive weakneſs ; loſs of blood; long faſt · 
ing; fear, grief, and other violent paſſions or altec- 
tions of the mind, | 

It is well known, that perſons who have been 


long expoſed. to cold, often * or fall _ 
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(woon, upon coming into the houſe, eſpecially if 
they drink hot liquor, or fit near a large fire. This 
might eaſily be prevented by people taking care not 
to go into a warm room immediately after they have 
been expoſed to the cold air, to approach the fire 
gradually, and not to eat or drink any thing hot, till 
the body has been gradually brought into a warm 
temperature. FINS dan 

When any one, in conſequence of neglecting theſe 
precautions, falls into a ſwoon, he ought immedi- 
ately to be removed to a cooler apartment, to have 
ligatures applied above his knees and elbows, and 
to have his hands and face ſprinkled with vinegar or 
cold water. He ſhould likewiſe be made to ſmell - 
to vinegar, and ſhould have a ſpoonful or two of 
water, if he can ſwallow, with about a third part of 
vinegar mixed with it, poured into his mouth. If 
theſr ſhould not remove the complaint, it will be 
neceſſary to bleed the patient, and afterwards to give 
him a clyſter, 7 

As air that is breathed frequently loſes its elaſti- 
city or ſpring, it is no wonder if perſons who re- 
ſpire in it often fall into a ſwoon or fainting fit. 
They are in this cafe deprived of the very principle 
of life, Hence it is that fainting fits are ſo fre- 
quent in all crowded afſemblies, eſpecially in hot 
ſeaſons, Such fits however muſt be conſidered as 
a kind of temporary death ; and, to the weak and 
delicate, they ſometimes prove fatal. They ought 


' therefore with the utmoſt care to be guarded againſt, 


The method of doing this is obvious. Let aſſem- 
bly-rooms, and all other places of public reſort, 

large and well ventilated; and let the weak and 
delicate avoid ſuch places, particularly in warm 
ſeaſons. | 
A perſon who faints in ſuch a ſituation, ought 
immediately to be carried into the open air; his 
temples ſhould be rubbed with ſtrong vinegar or 


brandy, 


— 


/ 
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brandy, and volatile ſpirits or ſalts held to his noſe. 
He ſhould be laid upon his back with his head 


low, and have a little wine, or ſome other cor. 
dial, as ſoon as he is able to ſwallow it, poured 
into his mouth. If the perſon has been -ſubje& 
to hyſteric fits, caſtor or aſafœtida ſhould be ap- 
plied to the noſe, or burnt feathers, horn, or lea- 
ther, &c. Nate 
When fainting fits proceed from mere weakneſs or 
exhauſtion, which is often the caſe after great fatigue, 


long faſting, loſs of blood, or the like, the patient 


muſt be ſupported with generous cordials, as jellies, 
wines, ſpirituous liquors, and ſuch like. Theſe 
however mult be given at firſt in very ſmall quantities, 
and increafed gradually as the patient is able to bear 
them. He ought to be allowed to he quite ſtill and 
eaſy upon his back, with his head low, and ſhould have 
freſh air admitted into his chamber. His food ſhould 
confiſt of nouriſhing broths, ſago-gruel with wine, 
new milk, and other things of a light and cordial 
nature. Theſe things are to be given out of the hit, 
All that can be done in the fit is, to let him ſmell 


to a bottle of Hungary-water, eau de luce, or ſpirits. 


of hariſhorn, and to rub his temples with warm 
brandy, or to lay a compreſs dipped in it to the pit 
of the ſtomach. | | 

In fainting fits that proceed from fear, grief, or 
other violent paſſions or affections of the mind, the 
patient muſt be very cautiouſly managed. He ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain at reſt, and only made to 
ſmell to ſome vinegar. After he is come to himſelf 
he may drink freely of warm lemonade, or balm-tea, 
with ſome orange or lemon-peel in it, It will likewiſe 
be proper, if the fainting fits have been long and 
ſevere, to clean the bowels by throwing in an emol- 

hent clyſter. þ 
It is common in fainting fits, from whatever 
cauſe they proceed, to bleed the patient. T's 
4 practice 
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practice may be very proper in ſtrong perſons of a full 
habit; but in thoſe who are weak and delicate, or 
ſubje& to nervous diſorders, it is dangerous. The 
proper method with ſuch people is, to expoſe them 
medicines, as volatile ſalts, Hungary-warter, ſpirits 

lavender, tincture of caftor, 'and the like. $ 


* 


OF FLATULENCIES, OR WIND. 


All nervous patients, without exceprion, ' are af- 
fitted with wind or flatulencies in the ſtomach and 
bowels, which ariſe .chiefly from the want of tone or 
vigour in theſe organs. Crude flatulent aliment, as 
green peas, beans, coleworts, cabbages, and ſuch like, 
may increaſe this complaint; but ſtrong and healthy 
people are ſeldom troubled with wind, unleſs they 
either overload their ſtomachs, or drink liquors that 
are in a fermenting ſtate, and conſequently full of 
elaſtic air. While therefore the matter of flatulence 
proceeds from our aliments, the cauſe which makes 
air ſeparate from them in ſuch quantity as to occa- 
ſion complaints; is almoſt always a fault cf the 
bowels themſelves, which are too weak either to 
prevent the production of elaſtic air, or to expel 
it after it is produced. 

To relieve this complaint, ſuch medicines ought 
to be uſed as have a tendency to expel wind, and by 
ſtrengthening the alimentary canal, to prevent its being 
produced there . 

The liſt of medicines for expelling wind is very 
numerous; they often however diſappoint the ex- 


Many nervous people find great benefit from eating a dry 
biſcuit, eſpecially when the ſtomach is empty. I look upon this 
43 one of the beſt carminative medicines; and would recommend 
mn all complaints of the ſtomach, ariſing from flatulence, in- 
digeſtion, &c, . 


pectations 
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pectations of both the phyſician and his patient. 
The moſt celcbtated among the claſs of carmina- 
tives are juniper berries; the roots of ginger and 
zedoary; the ſeeds of aniſe, carraway, and corian- 
der; gum aſafcerida and opium; the warm waters, 
tinctures, and ſpirits, as the aromatic water, the 
tincture of woodſoot, the volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
æther, &c. 

Dr. Whytt ſays, he found no medicines more 
efficacious in expelling wind than ether and lay. 
danum. He generally gave the laudanum in a mix- 
ture with peppermint-water and tincture of caſtor, 
or ſweet ſpirits of nitre. Sometimes, in place of 
this, he gave opium in pills with aſafcetida. He 
obſerves that the good effects of opiates are equally 
conſpicuous, whether the flatulence be contained in 
the ſtomach or inteſtines ; whereas thoſe warm medi- 
cines, commonly called carminatives, do not often 
give immediate relief, except when the wind is in 
the ſtomach. | | 
With regard to æther, the Doctor ſays, he has 
often ſeen very good effects from it in flatulent com- 
Plaints, where other medicines failed. The doſe is 
a tca-ſpoonful mixed with two table-ſpoonfuls of 
water. In gouty caſes he obſerves, that æther, a 
glaſs of French brandy, or of the aromatic water, or 
ginger, either taken in ſubſtance or infuſed in boiling 
water, are among the beſt medicines for expelling 
wind. 

When the caſe of flatulent patients is ſuch as 
makes it improper to give them warm medicines in- 
wardly, the Doctor recommends external applica- 
tions, which are ſometimes of advantage. Equal 
parts of the anti-hyſteric and ſtomach plaſter may 


Though the patient may begin with this. quantity, it will be 
neceſſary to increaſe the doſe gradually as the ſtomach can If. 
Ether is now given in eonſiderably greater doſes than it was in 
Px. Whytt's time. be 
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be ſpread upon a piece of ſoft, leather, of ſuch ſiae 
is to cover the greater part of the belly. This ſhould 
be kept on for a conſiderable time, provided the pa- 
tient be able to bear it; if it ſhould give great un- 
eaſineſs, it may be taken off, and the following links 
ment uſed in its ſtead; | - E Ren 

Take of Bates's anodyne balſam an ounce; of the 
expreſſed oil of mace half an ounce; oil of mint two 
drachms. Let theſe ingredients be mixed together, 
and about a table - ſpoonful well rubbed on the parts 
at bed time. | 93% we 

For ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, and 
conſequently for leflening the production of flatulence, 
the Doctor recommends the Peruvian bark, bitters, 
chalybeates, and exerciſe. In flatulent caſes, he 
thinks ſome nutmeg or ginger” ſhould be added 
to the tincture of the bark and bitters, and that 
the aromatic powder ſhould be joined with the filings 
of iron. BS: Kat 

When windy complaints are attended with coſtive- 
neſs, which is often the caſe, few things will-be found 
to anſwer better than four or five of the following pills 
taken every night at bed- time: 3 

Toke of aſafœtida two drachms; ſuccotrine aloes, 
alt of iron, and powdered ginger, of each one drachm; 
as much of the elixir praprietatis as will be ſufficient 
to form them into pills. _ 

On the other hand, when the body is too open, 
twelve or fifteen ' grains of rhubarb, with half a 
drachm or two ſcruples of the Japonic confection, 
given every other evening, will have very good 
effects. h [4 

In thoſe flatulent complaints which come on 
about the time the menſes ceaſe, repeated ſmall 
— often give more relief than any other 

medy. ; | 

With regard to diet, the Doctor obſerves, that 
tea, and likewiſe all flatulent aliments, are to be 
avoided; 
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J 


or rum is not only preferable to malt liquor, bur in 
moſt caſes alſo to wine. ane 


As Dr. Whytt has paid great attention to this 


ſubje&, and as his ſentiments upon-it in a great 
meafure agree with mine, I have taken the liberty to 
adopt them ; and ſhall only add to his obſervations, 
that exerciſe is in my opinion ſuperior to all medi- 


cine, both for preventing the production and like- 


wile for expelling of flatulencies. Theſe effects, 
however, are not to be expected from ſauntering 
about, or lolling in a carriage; but from labour, or 
ſuch active amuſements as give exerciſe to every part 


of the body. | 


OF LOW SPIRITS. 


All who have weak nerves are ſubject to low ſpi- 
Tits in a greater or leſs degree. Generous diet, the 
cold bath, exerciſe, and amuſements, are the moſt 
likely means to remove this complaint. Ir is greatly 
increaled by ſolitude and indulging gloomy ideas, 
but may often be relieved by cheertul company and 
ſprightly amuſements. 

When low ſpirits are owing to a weak relaxed ſtate 
of the ſtomach and bowels, an infuſion of the Peru- 
vian bark with cinnamon or nutmeg will be proper. 
Steel joined with aromatics may likewiſe in this caſe 
be uſed with advantage; but riding, and a proper 
diet, are moſt to be depended on. | 

When they ariſe from a foulneſs of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, or obſtruction in the hypochondriac 
viſcera, aloetic purges will be proper. I have ſome- 
times known the Harrowgate ſulphur-water of ſervice 
in this caſe, e - 7 

When low ſpirits proceed from a ſuppreſſion. of 
the menſtrual or of the bæmorrhoidal flux, theſe 


evacuations may either be reſtored, or ſome others 
| | ſubſtituted 


£5 
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ſubſtituted in their place, as iſſues, ſetons, or the like. 
Dr. Whytt obſerves, that nothing has ſuch ſudden 


good effects in this caſe as bleeding. F 
When low ſpirits have been brought on by long: 
of - 
agreeable company, variety of amuſements, and 


continued grief, anxiety, or other diſtreſs 


change of place, eſpecially travelling into · foreign 
countries, will afford the molt certain relief. 144 


Perſons afflicted with low ſpirits ſhould avoid all 
kinds of exceſs, eſpecially of venery and ſtrong li- 
quors. The moderate uſe of wine and other ſtrong 
liquors is by no means hurtfulz but when taken to 
exceſs they weaken the ſtomach, vitiate the hu- 
mours, and depreſs the ſpirits. This caution is 
the more neceſſary, as the unfortunate and melan- 
choly often fly to ſtrong liquors for relief, by which 
means they never fail to precipitate their own de- 
ſtruction. ein * 


OF HYSTERIC AFFECTIONS. 


Theſe likewiſe belong to the numerous tribe of 
nervous diſeaſes, which may be juſtly reckoned the 
reproach of medicine. Women of a delicate ha- 
bit, whoſe ſtomach and inteſtines are relaxed, and 
whoſe nervous ſyſtem is extremely ſenſible, are moſt 
ſubject to hyſteric complaints. In ſuch perſons a 


byſteric fit, as it is called, may be brought on by 


an irritation of the nerves of the ſtomach or intel- 


tines, by wind, acrid humour, or the like. A ſod- 


den ſuppreſſion of the menſes often gives riſe to 
byſteric fits. They may likewiſe be excited by vio- 


lent paſſions or affections of the mind, as fear, grief, 


anger, or great diſappointments. 


- dometimes the hyſteric fit reſembles a ſwoon or 
anting fir, during which the patient lies as in a- 


lleep, only the breathing is ſo low as ſcarce to be 
perceived, At other times the patient is affected 
uch catchings and ſtrong convullions. The ſymp- 

roms 


\ * 
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toms which precede hyſteric firs are. likewiſe -vatious 
in different perſons. Sometimes the fits come on 
with coldneſs of the extremities, yawning and ſtreteh« 
ing, lowneſs of ſpirits, oppreſſion and anxiety. 
At other times the approach of the fit is foretold: 


by a feeling, as if there were à ball at the lower 


part of the belly, which gradually riſes towards 
the ſtomach, where it occaſions inflation, ſickneſs, 
and ſometimes vomiting; afterwerds it riſes into 
the gullet, and occaſions a degree of ſuffocation, to 
which quick breathing, palpitation- of the heart; 
giddineſs. of the head, dimneſs of the fight, loſs 
of hearing, with eonvullive mations of the ex- 
tremities and other parts of; the body, ſucceed, 
The hyſteric paroxyſm is often, introduced by an 
immoderate fit of laughter, and ſometimes it goes 
aff by crying. Indeed there is not much difference 
between the laughing and crying of an highly hyſ 
teric lady. Ben on | 

Our aim in the treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be 
fo ſhorten the fit or paroxyſm when -preſent, and to 
prevent its return. The longer the fits continue, 
and the more frequently they return, the diſeaſe 


becomes the more obſtinate. Their ſtrength is in- 


creaſed by habit, and they induce fo great a relaxa- 
tion of the ſyſtem, that it is with difficulty re- 
moved. | 

It is cuſtomary, during the hyſteric fit or pa- 
roxyſm, to bleed the patient. In ſtrong perſons of 
a plethoric habit, and where the pulſe is full, this 
may be proper; but in weak and delicate conſtitu- 
tions, or where the diſeaſe has been of long ſtand- 
ing, or ariſes from inanition, it is not ſafe. The 
beſt courſe in ſuch caſes is to rouſe the patient by 
ſtrong ſmells, as burnt feathers, aſafcetida, or ſpi- 
rits of hartſhorn, held to the noſe. Hot bricks 
may alſo be applied to the ſoles of the feet, and the 


legs, 8 and belly may be ſtrongly 2 
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a warm cloth. But the: beſt application is to put 
the feet: and legs into warm water. This is pecy- 
liarly proper hen the fits precede the flow of the 
menſes. In caſe of coſtiveneſs, a laxative: clyſte 


with aſafœrida will be proper; and as ſoon as 


patient can ſwallow, two table - ſpoonfuls of a ſp- 
lution of aſafœtida, or of ſome cordial julep, may 
be given btly e e eee IER RRot 
The radical cure of this diſorder will be heſt at- 
tempted at a time when the patient is moſt free 
from the fits. It will be greatly promoted by a 
proper attention to diet. A milk and vegetable 
diet, when duly perſiſted in, will often perform a 
cure. If however the patient has been accuſtoined 
to a more generous diet, it will not be ſafe to leave 
it off all at once, but by degrees. The moſt pro- 
per drink is water with a ſmall quantity of fpirits. 
A cool dry air is the beſt. Cold bathing and every 
thing that braces the nerves, and invigorates the 
ſyſtem, is beneficial; but lying too long in bed, 
or whatever relaxes the body, is hurtful. It is of 
the greateſt importance to have the mind kept con- 
ſtantly eaſy and cheerful, and, if poſſible, to have 
it always engaged in ſame agreeable” and intereſting 
purſuit.. es . ehr 

The proper medicines gre thoſe which ſtrengthen 
the alimentary canal and the whole nervous ſyſtem, 
as the preparations. of iron, the Peruvian bark, and 
other bitters. Twenty drops of the elixir -of vi- 


1 


| : 
When hyſteric' fits are occaſioned by ſympathy, wy mM be 
eured by ace an oppoſite paſſion. T bis is ld te fm | ff 
the caſe of a whole ſchool of young ladies in Holland, who were 
all cured by being told, that the firſt who was ſeized ſhould; be 
burnt to death. But this method of cure to my knowledge, will 
not always ſucceed, I would therefore adviſe, that young ladies 
who are ſubject to hyſterie fits ſhould not be ſent to boarding 
ools, as the: diſeaſe may be caught by imitation. I have 
known madneſs, itſelf brought on by ſympathy. 3 


| 


/ 
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triol, in à cup of che infuſion of the bark, miy t 
be taken twice or thrice a-day. The bark and c 
iron may likewiſe be taken in ſubſtance; provided 0 
"the ſtomach" can bear them; but they ate generally 0 
given in too fmall - doſes to have any effeck. The p 
chalybeate waters generally prove beneficial in this ſe 
cc r F E A #961 p 
If the ſtomach is loaded with phlegm,” vomits 2 
will be of uſe; but they ſheuld not be roo ſtrong, 
nor frequently repeated, as they tend to relax and ſi 
' weaken the ſtomach. If there be a tendency to ſo 
coſtibeneſs, it mult be removed either by diet, or cc 
by taking an opening pill as often as it ſhall be in 
found neceſſary. | e m 
Io leſſen the irritability of the ſyſtem, antiſpaſ. ſtr 
modic medicines will be of uſe. - The beft antiſpaſ- br 
modic medicines are , muſk, opium, and caſtor, I 
| When opium diſagrees with the ſtomach, it may ei- th 
N ther be applied externally, or given in clyſters. It je 
| is often ſucceſsful in removing thoſe periodical W 
| head-achs to which hyſteric and hypochondriae pa- ſh; 
. tients are ſubject. Caſtor has in ſome caſes been Jai 
\* found to procure ſleep where opium failed; for co 
[ which reaſon Dr, Whytt adviſes, that they ſhoule be ſor 
ll Joined together. He likewiſe recommends the” anti- me 
|  hyſteric plaſter to be applied to the abdomen®.  _ 
FHFyſteric women are often afflicted with 24 
in various parts of the body, which ate moſt apt 
to ſeize them in bed, or when aſleep. The moſt | 
efficacious medicines in this caſe are opium, blil- * 
tering- plaſters, and warm bathing or fomentations A 
When the cramp or ſpaſm is very violent, opium s Px 
vg 5 1 8 em 
Though antiſpaſmodics and anodynes are univerſally recom” Im 
| ' mended in this diſeaſe, yet all the extraordinary cures that I ever 
knew in hyſteric caſes, were performed by means of tonic * 
4 corroborating medicines. , ben; 
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caſes, immerſing the feet and legs in warm water, 


or applying a bliſtering-plaſter'to the part affected, 
will often be ſufficient to remove the complaint. In 


atients whoſe nerves are uncommonly delicate and 
ſenſible, it will be better to omit the bliſtering- 


plaſter, and to attempt the cure by opiates, muſk; 


camphire, and the warm bath. ee en 

Cramps are often prevented or cured by compreſ- 
ſion. Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and 
ſometimes removed, by tight bandages; and when 
convulſions atiſe from a flatulent diſtention of the 
inteſtines, or from ſpaſms” beginning in them, they 
may be often leſſened or cured by mak ing a pretty 
ſtrong compreſſion upon the abdomen by means of a 
broad belt. A roll of brimftone held in the hand 
i; frequently uſed as a remedy for crcamps. Though 


this ſeems to owe its effect chiefly to imagination, 


yet, as it ſometimes ſucceeds, it merits a trial &. 
When ſpaſms or convulſive motions ariſe from 
ſharp humours in the ſtomach and inteſtines, no 
laſting relief can be procured till theſe are either 
corrected or expelled. The Peruvian bark has 
ſometimes cured periodic convulſions. after- other 
medicines had failed. 


OF HYPOCHONDRIAC AFFECTIONS. 


Tars diſeaſe generally attacks the indolent, the 


luxurious, the unfortunate, and the ſtudious., It 


becomes daily more common in this country, owing, 


: 


do doubt, to the increaſe of luxury and ſedentary 
employments. It has ſo near a reſemblance to the 


immediately preceding, that many authors conſider 


5 Some perſons afflicted with cramps pretend to reap great 
nefit from ſmall bundles of roſemary tied all night about their 
ect, ancles, and knees. | 
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them as the ſame diſeaſe, and treat them. accord- 


ingly. They require, howeyer, a very different ge- 


gimen; and the ſymptoms of the latter, thougb 
' _ tefs violent, are more permanent than thoſe of the 


former. | "is. * * 2 
Men of a melancholy temperament, whoſe. minds 
are capable of great attention, and whoſe | paſſions 
are not eaſily moved, are, in the advanced periods 
of lite, moſt liable to this diſeaſe, It is uſvally 
brought on by long and ſerious attention to ab- 
ſtruſe ſubjects, grief, the ſuppreſſion of cuſtomary 
evacuations, exceſs of venery, the repulſion af cu. 
taneous eruptions, long continued evacuations, ob- 
3 in ſome of the viſcera, as the liver, ſpleen, 

Hypochondriac perſons ought never to faſt long, 
and their food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing. All 
aceſcent and windy vegetables are to be _ avoided, 
Fleſh meats agree beſt with them, and their drink 
ſhould be old claret or good madeira. Should 
theſe diſagree with the ſtomach, water with: a little 
brandy or rum in it may be drank. 

Cheerfulneſs and ſerenity of mind are by all 
means to be cultivated, Exerciſe of every kind 
is uſeful. The cold bath is likewiſe beneficial; 
and, where it does not agree with the patient, fric- 
tions with the fleſh-bruſh or a coarſe cloth may be 
tried. If the patient has it in his power, he ought 
to travel either by fea or land. A voyage or a long 
journey, eſpecially towards a warmer climate, will 

e of more ſervice than any medicine. my 

The general intentions of cure, in this diſeaſe, 
are to ſtrengthen the alimentary canal, and to pro- 
mote the ſecretions. Theſe intentions will be belt 


anſwered by the different preparations cf iron 2 


the Peruvian bark, which, after proper evacuations, 
may be taken in the ſame manner as directed the 
preceding diſeaſe. if 
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If the patient be caſtive, it will be neceſſary to 
make uſer of ſome gentle apening medicine, as 
pills compoſed of equal parts of aloes, rhubarb, 
and alafcetida, with as much of the elixir proprie- 
tatis as is neceſſary to form the ingredients into 
pills. Two, three, or four af theſe may be taken 
as often as it ſhall. be found needful to keep the 
body gently open. Such as cannot bear the aſa- 
fetida may ſubſtitute Spaniſh ſoap in its place. 
Though a cheerful glaſs ' may have good effects 
in this diſeaſe, yet all manner of exceſs is hurtful. 
Intenſe ſtudy, and every thing that depreſſes the 
ſpirits, are likewiſe pernicious. © - 

Though the general ſymptoms and treatment of 
nervous diſorders were pointed out in the begin» 
ning of this chapter; yet, for the benefit of the 
unhappy perfons afflicted with thoſe obſtinate and 
complicated maladies, I have treated ſeveral of 
their capital ſymptoms: under, diſtinct or ſeparate 
heads, Theſe however ate not to be conſidered as 
different diſeaſes, but as various modifications of 
the ſame diſeaſe. They all ariſe from the ſame ge- 
neral cauſes, and require nearly the ſame method 
of treatment. There are many other ſymptoms 
that merit particular attention, which the nature of 
my plan will not permit, me to treat of at full 
math I ſhall cherefore omit them . altogether, 
and conclude this chapter with a few general re- 
marks on the moſt obvious means of preventing or 
avoiding nervous diſorders, ul... ih | 

In all perſons afflicted with nervous diſorders, 
there is a great delicacy and ſenſibility of the whole 
ſyſtem, and an uncommon degree of | weakneſs 
of the organs of digeſtion. Theſe may be either 
natural or acquired. When owing to à defect 
ia the conſtitution, they are hardly to be re- 
moved; but may be. mitigated by proper care. 
When induced by diſeaſes, as long or repeated fe- 
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vers, profuſe hemorrhages, or the like, they prove 
alſo very obſtinate, and will yield only to à courſe 
of regimen calculated to reſtore and invigorate the 
habit. 4 S652 582 4 1 nnn 

But nervous affections ariſe more frequently from 
cauſes,” which it is in a gteat meaſure in dur on 
power to avoid, than from diſeaſes, or an original 
fault in the conſtitution, &c. Exceſſive grief, in- 
tenſe ſtudy, improper diet, and neglect of exer- 
ciſe, are the great ſources of this extenſive claſs of 
diſeaſes; , 129 3 195076600. een 

It has been already obſerved, that grief indulged 
deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion, depreſſes the 
ſpirits, and induces an univerſal relaxation and de- 
bility of the whole ſyſtem. Inſtances of this are 
daily to be ſeen. The loſs of a near relation, or 
any other misfortune in life, is often ſufficient to 
occaſion the moſt complicated ſeries of nervous 
ſymptoms. Such misfortunes indeed àre not to be 
avoided, but ſurely their effects, by a vigotous and 
proper exertion of the mind, might be rendered 
leſs hurtful. For directions in this matter we muſt 


refer the reader to the article Ga IEA, in the chapter 


on the paſſions. | 516 „ e 

Ihe effects of intenſe ſtudy are pretty ſimilar to 
thoſe occaſioned by grief. It preys upon the an- 
mal ſpirits, and deſtroys the appetite and digeſtion. 
To prevent theſe effects, ſtudious perſons ought, 
according to the Poet, to toy with their books". 


They ſhould never ſtudy too long at a time; nor 


attend long to one particular fubject, eſpecialy if 
it be of a ſerious nature. They ought likewiſe to 
be attentive to their poſture, and ſhould take care 


frequently to unbend their minds by mulic, diver- 


ſions, or going into agreeable company. 


* Armitrong on Health, 7 
3 With 
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With regard to diet, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
nervous diſeaſes may be induced either by excels or 
inanition. Both of theſe extremes hurt the digeſtion 
and vitiate the humours. When Nature is op- 
preſſed with freſh loads of food, before ſhe has had 
time to digeſt and aſſimilate the former meal, Her 
powers are weakened, and the veſſels are filled wit 
crude humours. On the other hand, when the 
food is not .ſufficiently nourilking; or is taken 
too ſeldom, the bowels are inflated with wind, ank 
the humours, for want of regular freſh ſupplies of, 
whoteſome chyle, ate vitiated. Theſe extremes” 
are therefore with equal care to be avoided, ' They 
both tend to induce a relaxation and debility of 
the nervous ſyſtem, with all its dreadful train of 
conſequences. t 
But the moſt general cauſe. of nervous diſorders 
is indolence. The active and laborious are ſeldom 
troubled with them. They are. reſerved for the“ 
children of eaſe, and affluence, who. generally feel. 
their keeneſt force. All we . ſhall ſay to ſuch per- 
ſons is, that the means of prevention and cure are 
both in their. own. power, If the conſtitution of 
human nature be ſuch, that man muſt either la- 
bour or ſuffer diſeaſes, ſprely no individual has any 
"ght to expect an exemption from the general. 
rule, . | 1 5 
Thoſe however who are willing to take exerciſe, 
but whoſe occupations confige them to the houſe, 
and perhaps to an unfavourable poſture, really de- 
ſerve our pity, We have in a former part of the 
endeavoured to lay down rules for their con- 
duct; and ſhall only add, that where theſe cannot 
complied with, their place may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, be ſupplied by the uſe of bracing and ſtrength- 
ening. medicines, as the Peruvian bark, with other 
bitters; the preparations of ſteel; the elixir of vi- 
nol, and ſuch like. * _ 
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DISORDERS OF THE SENSES. 
E do not mean to treat of the nature of our 
'Y.. ſenſations, or to give a minute deſcription of 
e various organs by which they are performed 


but to point out ſome of the diſraſcs to Which 
theſe organs are moſt liable, and to ſhew how. they 


" * 


may be prevented or remedied, 


OF THE EYE. | © + 


No organ of the body is ſubject to more diſcaſes 
an the eye; nor is there any one of Which the 
_ diſeaſes are more difficult to cure. Though more 
ignorant perſons pretend to cure theſe than any 
other claſs of diſeaſes ; yet a very ſuperficial ac- 
quaintance with the ſtructure of the eye, and the 
nature of viſion, will be ſufficient to convince any 
one of the danger of truſting to them. 'Fhele dif- 
. eaſes often exceed the ſkill of the moſt learned 
phyſician; hence we may eafily infer the dariget 
of truſting them to ignorant quacks, who, without 
all peradvemure, put out mom eyes than they cute. 
But; thovgh the diſraſes of the eye can ſeldom be 
cured, they might often, by due” care, be pre 
vented ; and, even where the fight is totally loft, 
many things might be done, which are generally 
neglected, to render the unhappy perſon both more 
uſelul to himſelf and to ſociety . * 


® Tt is a pity thoſe. who have the misfortune te be born blitd, 
or who loſe their fight when young, ſhould be ſuffered to remwn 
in ignorance or to beg. This is both cruelty and want of 5 


'S | 
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The eyes are hurt by viewing bright or Juminous 
objects; keeping the head toe long in a hanging 


poſture 3 violent head- Achs; exceſhve venery 3 the . 


long uſe of 'bitters4 the effluvia from acrid or vo- 
latile ſubſtances; various diſeaſes ; as the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, cc. but, above all, from night- 
watching, and candle-light' ſkudies. Long "falling 


. is likewife' hertful to the eyes; and frequent heats 
; and colds afe no leſs pernicious... The eyes are 
[ often hurt by the ſtoppage of euſtomaty evacua- 
| tions; as morning ſweats; ſweating of the feet; the 
| menſes in Women ; and the Bleeding piles in men. 
| All kinds 6f excels are likewiſe” hurtful to the fight, 
particularly the immoederate uſe of ardent ſpirits and 
other ſtrong liquers 8 
In all diſeaſes of the eyes, eſpecially thoſe at- 
2 tended with inflammation, the cool regimen ought 
e to be obſerved, The patient muſt abſtain from al 
e ſpirituous liquors. The ſmoke of tobaceo, ſmoky 
y rooms, the yapours of onions and garlic, and all 
e vivid lights and glaring colours, are carefully to 
e be avoided, The drink may be water, whey, or 
y ſmall beer; and the aliment muſt be light and of 
f- eaſy digeſtion, a5 Sg 
ed For preventing diſorders of the eyes, iſſues and 
er ſetons are of prime uſe. Every perſon, whoſe eyes 
ut are tender, ought to have one or more of theſe in 
e. ſome part of the body. It will likewiſe be of uſe 
1 to keep the body gently open, and either to bleed 
|, nomy. There are many employments of which blind perſons 
ily are very capable, as knitting, carding, turning a Wheel, teaching 
"re lunge, &c, Nor are inſtances wanting of perſons who 
| ave arrived at the higheſt pitch of learning, without having t 
leaſt idea of light, Witnels'the late famous Nicholas Sanderſon 
*he of Cambridge, and my worthy friend Dr. Thomas Blacklock of 


his age, and the latter, befides being a good and philoſo- 


pher, is maſter of all the learned language — 5 b 
ue adept in the liberal nx . . e ee 
qr 


Edinburgh, The former was one of the firit mathematicians of 
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noſe may be promoted by volatile ſalts, ftimplating. 
powders, &c. But the moſt likely means for re- 
lieving the patient are iſſues or bliſters kept open 
for a long time on the back part of the head, be- 
hind the ears, or on the neck. I have known theſe 
reſtore ſight, even after it had been for a conſidera» 
able time loſt. e 
Should theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to a mer- 
curial ſalivation; or what will perhaps anſwer the 
urpoſe better, twelve grains of the corroſive ſub- 
1 — mercury may be diſſolved in an Engliſh 
pint and a half of brandy, and a table-ſpoonfvul, af 
it taken twice a- day, drinking half a pint of the 
decoction of ſarſaparilla after it. i : 
A catara# is an obſtruction of the pupil, by the 
interpoſition of ſome opaque ſubſtance which either 
diminiſhes or totally extinguiſhes the fight. It is 
generally an opacity of the cryſtalline humour. In 
a recent or beginning cataract, the ſame medicines 
are to be uſed as in the gutta ſerena ; and they will 
ſometimes ſucceed. But when this does not hap- 
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n, and the cataract becomes firm, it muſt be 
couched, or rather extracted. I have reſolved a 
recent cataract by giving the patient frequent purges 
with calomel, keeping a poultice of freth hemlock 
conſtantly . rhe eye, and a perperpal bliſter on 
the neck 


The myopia, or or ſpurt bad, and the beende | 


| or ſeeing only at too great a diſtance; are diſorders 


which depend on the original ſtructure or figure of _ 
the eye, therefore admit of no cure. The mcon- 
yeniencies atiſing from them may however be, in 
ſome meaſure, remedied by the help of proper 
glaſſes. The former requires the aid of a ran, 
and the latter of a convex glals, | 

A flrabiſmus, or ſquinting, depends en an irre. 
gular contraction of the muſcles, of the eye from a 
ipaſm, palſy, epilepſy, or an ill habit. Children 
often contract this diſorder by having their eyes 
vnequally expoſed to the light. They may likewiſe 
acquire it by imitation from a ſquinting nurſe or 


play: fellow, &c. As this diſorder can hardly be 


cured, parents ought ro be careful to prevent it. 
Almoſt the only thing which can be done for it is 
to contrive a maſk for the child to wear, which will 
only permit him to ſee in a ſtraight digection. 
Spots or ſpecks on the eyes are generally-the effect 
of inflammation, and often appear after the ſmall 
pox, the meaſles, or violent ophthalmias. They a 
very difficult ta cute, and often occaſion 4 
blindneſs. If the ſpecks are ſoft and thin, they 
may ſometimes be taken off by gentle cauſtics and 
diſcutients; as vitriol, the juice of celandine,, &c. 
When theſe do not ſuccced, a ſurgical, operation 
may be tried: the roms of this however- is always 
very doubtful. | | 
The 3logd-ſhot eye may be occaſioned. by a ſtroke, | 
a fall, retching, vomiting, violent coughing, &c. 


In both theſe caſes electricity merits a trial. 
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Sometimes it is owing to an original fauft in the 


OF THE EAR. 


I have frequently known it happen to childref in 
the hooping-cough. It appears at firſt like a bit of 


ſcarlet, and is afterwards of a livid or blackiſh co- 


lour- This diſorder generally goes off without 


medicine, Should it prove obſtinate; the patient 
may be bled, and have. his eyes fomented with a 
decoction of comphry roots and elder flowers. A 


ſoft poultice may be applied to the eyes; and the 


body ſhould be kept open by gentle purgatives. 
The watery or weeping. eye, is generally occa- 
ſioned by à relaxation ur weakneſs of the glandular 
ts af that organ. Theſe may be braced and 
rengthened by bathing the eye with brandy. and 
water, Hungary - water, roſe water, with White vi- 
trial. diſſolved in it, &c. Medicines which make 
a revulſion are likewiſe proper; as mild purga- 
tives, perpetual bliſters on the neck, bathing the 
teet frequently in lukewarm water, cc. 
When this difeaſe proceeds from an obſtruQion 


of the lachrymal duct, or natural paſſage of the 


tears, it is called a Ftula lachrymailis, and can only 
be cured by a ſurgical operation *, 45 


OF THE EAR. 


Tux functions of the ear may be injured by 
wounds, ulcers, or any thing that hurts its Fabric, 
The hearing may likewiſe be hurt by exceſſive noiſe! 


violent colds in the head; fevers; hard wax, ot 
other ſubſtances ſticking in the cavity of the ear; 
tos great a degree of moiſture or dryneſs of the ear, 
Deafneſs is very often the effect of old age, and 18 
meident to moſt people in the decline of life. 


ſtructure or formation of the ear itſelf. When chis 
is the caſe, it admits of no cure; and the unhappy 


* A weeping or watery eye is often the mark of a ſchrophulous 


pa 8 perſon 


in the night; he 
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perſon not only continues deaf, but generally like-- 
wile duds , e,, TIC REY 4 
When deafneſs is the effect of wounds or ulcers 


of the eats, or of old age, it is not eafily removed. 


When it proceeds from cold of the head, the patient 
muſt be careful to keep his head warm, eſpecially 
ſhould likewiſe take ſome gentle 
purges, and keep his feet warm, and bathe them 
frequently in Jakewarm water at bed-rime. When 
deafneſs is the- effect of a fever, it generally goes 
off after the patient recovers. If it proceeds from 
dry wax ſticking in the ears, it may be ſoftened 
by dropping oil into them ; afterwards they muſt 
be ſyringed with warm milk and water.. | 


Though thoſe who have the misfortune to be born deaf are 
generally ſuffered to continue dumb, and conſequently are in a 
5 meaſure loſt to ſociety, yet nothing is more certain than that 
uch perſons may. be taught not only to read and write, but alſo to 
ſpeak, and to underſtand what others ſay to them. Teaching the 
dumb to ſpeak will appear paradoxical to thoſe who do not con- 
lider that the formation of ſounds is merely mechanical, and may 
be taught without the aſhſtance of the ear. This is not only ca- 
pable of demonſtration, but is actually reduced to praftice by the 
ingenious Mr. Thomas Braid wood of Edinburgh. "This gentle- 
man has, by the mere force of genius and application, brought 
the teaching of dumb perſons to fach a degree of perfection, that 
his ſcholars are generally more forward in their education than 
thoſe of the ſame. age who enjoy all their faculties. They not 
only read and write with the utmoſt readineſs, but likewiſe fpeat, 
and are capable of holding converſation with any perſon in the 
light. What a pity any of the human ſpecies ſhould remain in a 
ſtate of idiotiſm, who are capable of being rendered as uſeful and 
intelligent as others ! We mention this not only from humaniry 
to thoſe who have the misfortune to be born deaf, but alſo in 
juſtice to Mr. Braidwood, -whoſe ſucceſs has far exceeded all 
lormer attempts this way; and indeed it exceeds imagination it- 
{elf ſo far, that 5 perfob who has not ſeen and examined hip 
Pupils, can believe what they are capable of.— As this gentle- 
man, however willing, is only able to teach a few, and as the 
far preater part of thoſe who are born deaf cannot afford to 
attend him, it would be an act of great humanity, as well as of 
public utility, to ere& an academy for their benefit. | 
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If deafneſs proceeds from dryneſs f ihe ene 
| which may be known. by looking. into them, half 
an ounce of the oil of ſweet almonds, and the 
ſame quantity of liquid 'apodeldoch, or tincture of 
afafcetida, may be mixed together, and a few drops 
of it put into the ear every night at bes- time, 
ſtopping them afterwards with a little* wool or cot⸗ 
ton. * inſtead of oil, put a ſmall lice of the 
fat of bacon into each ear, which is ſaid to anſwer 
the purpoſe very well. When the ears abound with 
moilture, it may be drained off by an iſſue or feton, 
which. ſhould be made as near the affected parts as 
poſſible, og Fs [EO 
Some, for the cure of deafneſs, recommend the 
gall of an ec] mixed with ſpirit of wine, to be 
dropped into the ear; others, equal parts of Hun- 
ary-water and ſpirit of lavender. Etmuller ex- 
tols amber and muſk ; and Brookes ſays, he has 
often known hardneſs of hearing cured by putting 
a grain or two of muſk into the car with cotton- 
wool. But theſe and other applications muſt be va- 
ried according to the cauſe of the diſorder *. 
Though ſuch applications may ſometimes be of 


ſervice, yet they much oftener fail, and frequently 4 
they do hurt. Neither the eyes nor ears ought 10 | 
be tampered with; they are tender organs, and It- 1 
quire a very delicate touch. For this reaſon, what 0 
' we would chiefly recommend in deafneſs, is, to keep y 
the head warm. From whatever cauſe the diſorder þ 
proceeds, this is always proper; and I have known a 
more benefit from it alone, in the moſt obſtinate t. 
| n 
* A gentleman, on whoſe veracity I can depend, told me, that a 
after uſing many things to no purpoſe for an obſtinate deaf 0 
he was at laſt adviſed to put a few drops of his own urine wan f. 
into his ears every night and 3 from which he receive 
great benefit. It is probable that a ſolution of /a ammoniac, in ſe 


water, would produce the ſame effect. 5 
| cales 


* 


he 
be 
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may likewiſe impair the ſenſe of ſmelling. 1 
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caſes of deafneſs, than from all the © medicines I 
ever uſed In 2 150 f | * IT e 


OF THE TASTE AND SNMEL I. 


Tuovon theſe ſenſes are not of ſo great import- 
ance to man in a ſtate of ſociety, as the light and 
hearing; yet as the loſs of them is attended with 
ſome inconveniency, they deſerve our notice. They 
are ſeldom to be reſtored” when loſt ; which ought 
to make us very attentive to their preſervation, by 
carefully avoiding whatever may in the leaſt, prove 
injurious to them, As there is a very great affinity 
between the organs of taſting and Imelling, what- 
ever hurts the one generally affects the other.. 
Luxury is Highly injurious. to theſe organs. 
When the noſe and palate are frequently ſtimu- 
lated by fragrant aud . poignant diſhes, they ſoon 
loſe the power of diſtinguiſhing- taſtes and odours 
with any degree of nicety. Man, in a ſtate. of 
nature, may perhaps have thele faculties” as acute 
az any other animal. 8 1 

The ſenſe of ſmelling may be diminiſhed or de- 


ſtroyed by diſeaſes; as, the moiſture, dryneſs, in- 


flammation or ſuppuration of that membrane which 


lines the inſide of the noſe, commonly called the 


olfactory membrane; the compreſſion of the nerves 
which Fopply this membrane, or ſome fault in the 
brain itſelt at their origin. A defect, or too great 
a degree of ſolidity, of the ſmall ſpungy bones of 
the upper jaw, the caverns of the 2 .. 

ma 
alſo be, injured by a collection of fœtid matter in 
thoſe caverns, which keeps conſtantly exhaling | 
from them. Few things are more hurtful to the 


ſenſe of ſmelling than taking great quantitics of ſnuff. 


* An obſtinate deafneſs has been cured by electricity. 
: When 


14 
i. 


. or in TASTE/AND\SMELL. 
When the noſe abounds wich moiſture, after 
gentle evacuations, Tuch things as tend to take off 
irritation, and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum, may 
be applied; as the oil of anniſe mixed with fine 
flour; camphire diſſolved in oil of almonds, &c. 
The vapours of amber, frankincenſe, gum maſtic, 

and benjamin, may likewiſe be received into the 

noſe and mouth. | 3 
For moiſtening the mucus hen it is "160 d, 
ſote recommend ſnuff made of the leaves of mar- 
joram, mixed with the oil of amber, marjoram 
and anniſeed; or a ſternutatory of calcined white 
vitriol; twelve grains of which may be mixed wich 
two ounces of marjoram- water, and filtrated, The 
ſteam or vapour of vinegar upon hot 1ron received 
up the noſtrils is like wife of uſe for ſoftening the 
mucus, opening. obſtruQions, &c. 0 

If there is an ulcer in the noſe,” it ought to be 
d.efſed with ſome emollient ointment, to which, it 
the pain be very great,' a little laudanum may be 
added. If it be a venercal ulcer, it is not to be 
cured without mercury. In that caſe, the ſolution 
of the corroſive ſublimate in brandy may be taken, 
as directed in the gutta a. The ulcer ought 
likewile to be waſhed with it; and the fumes of ciu- 
nabar may be received up the noſtrils. 


If there be reaſon to ſuſpe& that the nerves 


which ſupply the organs of ſmelling” are inert, ot 
want ſtimulating, volatile ſalts, ſtrong ſnuffs, 
other things which occaſioa ſneezing, may be ap- 
plied to the noſe. The forehead may likewiſe de 
andinted with balſam of Peru, to which may be 
added a little of the oi of amber, | 
The tate may be diminiſhed, by cruſts, filch, 
mucus, apthe, pellicles, warts, &. Covering. 
tongue: it may be depraved by a (fault of the! 'n 
which, being diſcharged into the mouth, * 
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ſame ſenſations as if the food which the -. perſon takes 
had really a bad taſte; or it may be entirely deſtroyed 
by injuries done to the nerves of the tongue and palate. 
Few things prove more hurtful either to the ſenſe of 
taſting or ſmelling than obſtinate colds, eſpecially 
thoſe which affect the head. 
When the taſte is diminiſhed by filth, mücus, & . 
the tongue ought -;to be "ſcraped; and frequentiy 
waſhed with a mixture of water, vinegar, and honey, 
or ſome other detergent. - When the ſaliva is vitiated, 
which ſeldom happens unleſs in fevers or ↄther diſ- 
eaſes, the curing of the diſorder is the cure of this 
ſymptom. To relieve it however in the mean time, 
the following things may be of uſe: If there be 2 
bitter taſte, it may be taken away by vomits, purges, 
and other things which evacuate bile. What is called 
a nidorous taſte, ariſipg from putrid humours, is 
corrected by the juice of citrons, oranges, and other 
acids. A ſalt taſte is cured by plentiful dilution with 
watery liquors. An acid taſte is deſtroyed by abſor- 
bents, and alkaline ſalts, as powder of oyſter ſhells, 
lalt of wormwood, &c. | 10 | 
When the ſenſibility of the nerves which ſupply 
the organs of taſte is diminiſhed, the chewing of 
horſe-radiſh, or othet ſtimulating? ſubſtances, will 
help to recover it. 15 


NADA 


OF THE TOUCH. © 1 
Tax ſenſe, of touching may be hurt by any thing 
that obſtructs the ner vous influence; or prevents ita 
being regularly conveyed 10; the organs of touches | 
ing; as preſſure, extreme cold, &c. It may like- 
wile be hurt by too great}. a degree of ſenſibility, \ | \ 
When the nerve is not ſufficiently covered by the 

| cb; fff hicipn DRM + 


* tenſion of it, or it is too delicate. Whatever dif. 


ceed from the ſame general cauſes / as palſy and 
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466 OF. A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER. + 
cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin, or where there is too great « 


orders the functions of the brain and nerves, hurts 
the ſenſe of touching. Hence it appears to pro- 


apoplexy, and requires nearly the ſame method of 
treatment. e KY T4 

. In a fupor, or defect of touching, which ariſes - 
from an obſtruction of the cutaneous nerves; the 
patient ' muſt firſt be purged ; afterwards ſuch me. 
dicines as excite the action of the nerves, ot fſltimy- 
late the ſyſtem, may be uſed. For this © purpoſe, 
the fpirit of hartſhorn, ſal volatile oleoſum, hotle- 
radiſh, &c. may be taken inwardly; the diſordered 


| 
K ( 

parts, at the ſame time, may be frequently rubbed 
with freſh nertles, or ſpirit of /a! ammoniac. Bliſter: 
ing-plaſters and ſinapiſms applied to the parts will 0 
likewiſe be of uſe, as alſo warm bathing, eſpecially in F 
the natural hot baths. 133 | q 
| i 
PETE FAD * * y 
| | . 
HAP. XLV. | 4 
OF A SCIRRHUS AND CANCER.» f 


SCIRRHUS is a hard indolent tumour uſvally b 
ſeated in ſome of the glands; as the breaſts, . 
the arm pits, &c. If the tumour becomes large, un- f 


equal, of a livid, blackiſh, or leaden colour, and 1s ref 
attended with violent pain, it gets the name of an a 
occult cancer. When the ſkin is broken and 3 wh 
fanies or ichorous matter of an abominable feetid liv; 
ſmell is diſcharged from the ſore, it is called a of 
open or ulcerated cancer. Perſons after the age Th 


forty five, particularly women, and thoſe who * 


— 
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an indolent ſedentary life, are moſt ſubject to this 
dee... nehm 

CAUSES.— This diſeaſe is often "owing to 

ſupprefſed evacuations; hence it proves ſo fre- 
quently fatal to women of à groſs habit, particu- 
larly old maids and widows, about the time when 
the menſtrual flux ceaſes. © It may likewiſe be oc- 
caſioned by exceſſive fear, grief, anger, religious 
melancholy, or any of the depreſſing paſſions. 
Hence the unfortunate, the cholerie, and thoſe per- 
ſons who devote themſelves to a religious life in 
convents or - monaſteries, are often afflicted with it. 

It may alſo be occaſioned” by the long-continued uſe 
of food that is too hard of digeſtion, or of an acrid 
nature; by barrenneſs ; celibacy ; indolence z cold; 
blows ; friction; preſſure; or the like. Women 
often ſuffer from the laſt of theſe by means of theit 
ſtays, which ſqueeze and compreſs their breaſt ſo as to 
occaſion great miſchief, Sometimes the diſeaſe is ow- 
ing to an hereditary diſpoſition. | | 

SYMPTOMS, This diforder ſeems often 
very trifling at the beginning. A hard tumour 
about the fize of a hazle nut, or perhaps ſmaller, _ 
is generally the firſt- ſymptom. his will often 
continue for a long time without ſeeming to in- 
creale or giving the patient great ugeaſineſs z but 
If the conſtitution be hurt, or the tumour irritated 
by preſſure or improper treatment of any kind, it 


Sr FFF Ss 


| 


begins to extend itſelf towards the neighbouring 

aſts, * by puſhing out a Kind of roots or limbs, 

M t then gets the name of cancer, from a fancied 
. : reſemblance between theſe limbs and the claws of 
cher a crab. The colour of the ſkin begins to change, 
| by which is firſt red, afterwards purple, then bluiſh, 

— livid, and at laſt black. The patient complains 
f of heat, with a burning, gnawing, ſhooting pain. 

Fad he tumour is very hard, rough, and unequal,. with 


h 2 a2 pro- 
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. ptotuberance, or riſing, it the middle; its ſize in- 
creaſes daily, and the neighbouring veins become thick, 


1 
1 


knotty, and of a blackiſh colour. 

The ſkin at length gives way, and a * ſharp 
ichor- begins to flow, which corrodes the neighbour 
ing parts till it forms a large unſightly: ulcer. | More 


occult cancers ariſe, - and communicate with the 


neighbouring glands, The pain and ſtench be⸗ 
come intolerable ; the appetite fails; the . ſtrength 
is exhauſted by a continual hectic fever; at laſt, 3 
violent hemorrhage, or diſcharge , of blood, from 
ſome part of the body, with faintings, or convul- 
ſion firs, geveraly' put an end Y the miſerable uk 
tient's life. +: 

- REGIMEN, The diet 8 to be laht, but 
nouriſhing. All ſtrong li uors, and high ſeaſoned 
or ſalted proviſions, are to be avoided. The patient 
may take as much exerciſe, as he can caſiſy bear; 
and ſhould uſe every method to divert thought, 
and amuſe his fancy. All kinds of external inury 


are carefully to be guarded againſt, particularly; 
the affected part, which onght to be defended. from 


all preſſure, and even from the external als, by co- 


vering it with fur or ſoft flannel.  . ah 
- MEDICINE.——This is one of "ha diſeaſes 


for which no certain remedy is yet known. Its 
progreſs however may ſometimes; be retarded, and | 


ſome of its moſt diſagreeable ſymptoms mitigated, by 


proper applications. One, misfortune attending 
diſeaſe is, that the unhappy. patient often conceals it 
tod long. Were proper means uſed, in due time, 3 
cancer might often be cured ; but after the diſorder. 
has arrived at a certain height, it generally ſets all me- 
dicme at defiance. 7 

When a ſcirrhovs tumour is firſt diſcovered, the 
patient ought to obſerve a proper regimen, and to 
take twice or thrice a week a doſe of the common 
purging mercurial pill, Some blood may —_— 
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ſet, and the part affected may be gently rubbed 
twice a· day with a little of the mercurial ointmenty 
and kept warm with fur or flannel. The fbod chufk 
be light, and an Engliſh pint of the decoctio of - 
woods or ſarſaparilla maybe drank daily,” I have 
ſometimes diſcuſſed hard tumors, which had the 
appearance of beginning cancers, by a courſe df this 
kind, - © 5-+ arne DSURITDOR IC $17) NV IR 


Should the tumour however not yield ro this 
treatment, but, on the cbntrary, become larger and 
harder, it will be proper to extirpate it, either by 
me knife or cauſtic. Indeed, whenever this can 
be done with ſafety, the ſooner it is done the bet- 
ter. It can anſwer no purpoſe to extirpate a cancer 
after the conſtitution is ruined, or the whole maſs 
of humours corrupted by it. This however is the 
common way, which makes the operation ſo ſeldom 
ſucceed. Few people will ſubmit to the extirpa- 
tion till death ſtares them in the face; whereas, if it 
were done early, the patient's life would not be endan- 
gered by the operation, and it would generally prove 
a radical cure, eee r 

When the cancer is ſo ſituated that it cannot be 
cut off, or if the patient will not ſubmit to the 
operation, ſuch medicines as will mitigate or relieve 
the moſt urgent ſymptoms may be uſed, Dr. Home 
lays, that half a grain of the corroſive ſublimate of 
mercury, diſſolved in a proper quantity of brandy, 
and taken night and morning, vill oſten be of ſervice 
in cancers of the face and noſe. He likewiſe recom- 
mends an infuſion of the ſelanum, or night-ſhade, in 
cancers-of the breaſts. C ee. 

But the medicine moſt in repute” at preſent for 
this diſeaſe is hemlock. ' Dr. Stork, phyſician at 
Vienna, has of late recommended the extract of this 
plant as very efficacious in cancers of every kind. 
The Doctor ſays, he has given ſome hundred 
veiglts of it without ever hurting any body, and 

H h 3 | often 
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often with , manifeſt, advantage. He adviſes the pas | 


tient however. to begin with very ſmall doſes, as two 
er three grains, and to increaſe the doſe gradually till 
ſome. good. effctt be, perceived, and there to mit withe 


out further increaſe. Fram two. or three grains at 


firſt, the Doctor ſays be has increaſed the doſe 19 
two, three, or four drachms a-day, and finds that 


ſuch doſes may be continued for ſeveral weeks witham 


any bad conſequences... __” 
The regimen, which the Doctor recommends du- 
ring the uſe of the medicine, is to avoid farinaceous 
ſubſtances not fermented, and too acrid aroma» 
tics. He ſays, good wine will not be hurtful 0 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to it, nor a moderate uſe of 
acids; and adds, that the patient ſhould live in a pure 
free air, and keep his mind as quiet and cheerful a 
poſſible. 40 vga 1 
* The Doctor does not pretend to fix the time in 
which a cancer may be reſolved by pe uſe of hem» 
lock, but ſays he has given it for above two years 
in large doſes without any apparent benefit; never 
theleſs the patient has been cured by perßſting in 
the uſe. of it for half a year longer. This is atleaſt 
encouragement to give it a fair trial. Though we ant 
far from thinking the hemlack merits thoſe extravs- 
gant encomiums which the Doctor has beſtawed 
upon it, yet, in a diſcaſe which has ſo long baffled 


the boaſted powers of medicine, we think it ought” 


always to be tried. = 

The powder of hemlock is by ſame preferred to 
the extract. They are both made of the freſh: leaves, 
and may be uſed nearly in the ſame manner. Dr. 
Nicholſon of Berwick ſays, he gradually jocreaſed 
the doſe of the powder from a, few grains 40, half a 
drachm, and gave near four drachms of it in the 
day with remarkably good effects, The hemlock 
may alſo be uſed cxternally either as a pouluce-0r 
fomentation. The ſore may,likewile. be kept 17 


Q 
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by injecting daily a ſtrong decoction of the tops and 
leaves into it. e eee ee, 52 

Few things contribute more to the healing of foul 
ſordid ulcers of any kind than keeping them tho- 
roughly clean. This ought never to be neglected. 
The beſt application for this purpoſe feems to be the 
carrot poultice. The root of the common carrot ma 
be grated, and moiſtened with as much water as will / 
bring it to the conſiſtence of a poultice or eataplaſm. 
This muſt be applied to the ſore, and renewed twice 
a-day. It generally cleans the fore, eaſes the pain, 
and takes away the difagreeable ſmell, which are 
objects of no ſmall importance in ſuch a. dreadful 
diſorder *, e 
Wort, or an infuſion of malt, has heen recom- 
mended not only as a proper drink, but as a power- 
ful medicine in this diſeaſe. It muſt be frequently, 
made freſh, and the patient may take it at pleaſure. 
Two, three, or even four Engliſh pints of it may 
be drank every day for a conſiderable time. No 
benefit can be expected from any medicine in this 
diſeaſe, unleſs it be perſiſted in for a long time, It is 
of too obſtinate a nature to be ſoon removed ; and, 
when it admits of a cure at all, it muſt be brought 
about by inducing an almoſt total change of the habit, 
which muſt always be a work of time. Setons or 
iſſues in the neighbourhood of the cancer have ſome- 
times good effects . 4 
When 
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* London Medical Eſſays. 

+ Ina cancer which had ſet all medicines, and even ſurgery, 
a defiance, I lately ſaw remarkable effects from an obſtinate 
perſeverance in a courſe of antiſeptics. I ordered the deep 
ulcers to be waſhed to the bottom by means of a ſyringe, twice 
or thrice a day, either with an infuſion of the bark, or a de- 
coction of carrot, and that the patient ſhould take four or five \ 
umes a-day, a glaſs of wine, with half a drachm of the 
* powdered bark in it. The ſores, after being waſhed, were 
N ſprinkled with the ſame powder. When the patient 

gan this courſe, her death _ daily expected. She continued 


h 4 it 


| ry of that plant; but as its different preparations are non 
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© "When all other medicines fail, recourſe mut be 
had to opium, as a kind of ſolace. This Will not 


indeed cure the - diſeaſe, but it will eaſe the pa- 


tient's agony, and render life more tolerable While it 
COMMERS. or 9th 1 eren | 

Io avoid this dreadful dſtorder, people - ought to 
uſe wholeſome: food; to take: ſufficient exerciſe in the 


4 -% 91 1 


open air; to be as eaſy and cheerful as poſſiblez-and 
carefully to guard againſt all blows, bruiſes, nd 


dular parts*, - TELE © v6 
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ever} kind of preſſure upon the breaſts, or other glan- 
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0 POISONS; 


VERY perſon ought, in ſome meaſuye, to be 
acquainted with the nature and cure of poiſons, 


They are generally taken unawares, and their effects 


are often ſo ſudden and violent, as not to admit of 
delay, or allow time to procure the aſſiſtance of phy- 
ſicians. Happily indeed no great degree of medical 
knowledge is here neceſſary; the remedies for molt 
poiſons being generally at hand, or eaſily obtained, 


and nothing but common prudence needfol in the ap · 


plication of them. 


it for above two years, with manifeſt adyantage; but being told 
by an eminent ſurgeon, that the bark would not cure à cancer, 
and that the ſores ought not to be waſhed, ' ſhe diſcontinued the 
practice, and died in a few weeks. This courſe was not expec® 
to cure the cancer, but to prolong the patients life, which it 
evidently did almoſt to a miracle. 
As hemlock is the principal medicine recommended in this 
diſeaſe, we would have givenſome directions for the gathering and 


ept in the ſhops, we think it much ſafer for people to get th 
there, with proper directions for uſing them, 5 Th: 
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oOo potso Ns : Fa, 
The vulgar notion thut every ee e 


ſome counter. piſon, as a ſpecific; has dont mit 
hurt. Peoples believe they can do nothing forthe 


patient, unleſs they know the ym rticulay antidote 46 
that kind of which” he. has taken, "Whereas 
—— of taken into the ſtomach; Wich- 
pf ord chiefly on ducharging them a8 


(on as poſſible. OHA Nw HOU Rl 10G 10 

There is no caſe wherein the indications of cure 
are more obvious. Poiſon is ſeldom long in the 
ſtomach before it occaſions ſickneſs, wich an inchna- 
tion to vdmit, This ſhe us plainſy whar-ought to be 
done. Indeed common ſenſe dictates to evEr One, 
that, if any thing has been taken into the ſtomach 
which end lite, it ought immediately to be 
— ert this duly regarded, 5 — danger 

rom 


poiſons: might. generally: be avoided. 
The — of prevention is obvious, and the means 


ate in the hands of every on,L . 


We ſhall mot — reader's time with a detail 
of the ridiculous notions which have ptevailed among 
ignorant people in different uges with regard? to poĩ- 
ſons; neither ſnall we mention the boaſted antidotes, 
which have been-recommended either for preventing 
or obviating their effects ; but ſhall:contentoprſelves 
with pointing out the poiſons moſt comihap in this 
country, and the mans of 1 N 1 
conſequences. $1247 S184. 2 * 
Poiſons either belong to the min; 
or the animal kingd or. 
Minetal poiſons are aid 65 n ehe 
live quality : as — cobalt, the corroſive fobli- | 
mate of mercury T9667 $448! 
Thoſe of takes 84 kind are generally &f a 
narcotic or Kugel ive quality; as poppy; hem- 
lock, ben Wes Et the amr. ng, | 
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either by the bite or ſting. - This poiſon" is very diffe- 
rent from the former and only. pratiuces-its effec 
when received into the body by a wound: 1 


- ::2MINERAL POISON S-— Arfevic is the moſt 


common: of this claſs; and, as the whole of them 


are pretty ſimilar bath in their. effects: and method 


of cure, what is ſaid with reſpect to it will be 


Poiſon. 22 boy 2; one HICIYOO ART 2007 
When a perſan has taken arſenic, - he ſoon per. 
ceives a burning heat, and a violent pricking pain 


ia his ſtomach and bowels, with an intolerable 


thirſt, | and an inclination to vomit.” The tongue 
and throat feel rough and dry; and, if proper 
means be not ſoon adminiſtered, the patient 'is 
ſeized. with great anxiety, hiceuping, faintings and 
coldneſs of the extremities. To theſe; ſueteed black 
vomits, fœtid ſtools, with a mortiicution of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, which are the immediate fore - 
rubners sf. dea. eln en 
On the firſt appearance of theſe ſymptoms the 
patient ſhould drink large quantities of neu milk and 


fallad oil till he vomits; or he may drink warm 


water mixed with oil. Fat broths are hkewile proper, 
provided they can be got ready in time? Where no 
oil is ta be had, freſh butter may be melted and 


mixed with the milk or water. Theſe things are to 


be drank as long as the inclination to vomit continues, 
Some have drank eight or ten Eaghth before 


the vomiting ceaſed ; and it is never ſafe to leave off 


drinking while one particle of the poiſon remains in 
the ſtomach. \ ps - 


Theſe oily or fat ſubſtances not only prbvoke 


vomitipg, but likewiſe blunt the acrimony of the 


poiſon, and prevent its wounding the boweks ;' but 
if they ſhould not make the perſon vomit, half 


drachm 


epplicable-- to every other ſpecies of corroſive | 
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- OF / POISONS _ 75 
drachm or two ſcruples of the polar of 
anha muſt; he given, or few ſpoonfuls of 
mel or vinegar af ſquills * be — ders — 
which he drinks. Vomiting may likewiſe be excitad 
by tickling the inſide af the thtaat wü a feather... 
Should theſe methods however fail, half a dtachm 
of white vitriol, ar-five ar fix grains of —— | 
muft be adminiſtered. z - 

If tormenting pains are felt in the lower belly, and 
there is reaſon to fear that the poiſon has got down to 
the inteſtines, clyſters of milk and ail muſt be very 
frequently thrown up; and the patient muſt drink 
emollient decoctions of barley, oatmeal, marſn- mal. 
lows, and ſuch like. He muſt likewiſe take an infu- 
fion of ſenna and manna, à ſolution of Glauber's 
lalts, or ſome other purgative. 

After the poiſon has been evacuated, the patient 
ought, for ſame time, to live upon ſuch things as ate 
of a healing and cooling quality; ro abſtain! from 
fleſh and all ſtrong liquors, and to live upon milk, 
broth, gruel, light puddings, and other ſpoon-meats 
of eaſy digeſtion, His drink ſhould: be harley- water, 
linſeed- tea, or infuſions of any of the mild IS 
nous vegetables. 

VEGETABLE POISONS, belides heat and 
pain of the tomach, commonly occafion ſomę dee 
gree of giddineſs, and often a kind of rupidity al, 
folly, Perſons who have taken theſe poiſons. 
be treated in the 1 manner as for the miner 
3 ** 

Thoug ſons, en allowed to 
Wong, . = 7 ten prove fatal; yet the 
danger is generally over as ſoon as ques are diſcharged. 
Not being of ſuch a cauſtic or corroſive nature, theß 
are leſs apt to wound or inflame the bowels than mi- 
neral ſubſtances : no time, however, ought to be loſt 
in having them diſcharged, 


5 Opium, 


* — * * 
3 


An over · doſe of opium 


drowſineſs, with ſtupor and — apopleRic ſymp- 
| toms. Sometimes the perſon has ſo great an inch. 


46 or rotsons 


attention. It is uſed as a medicine both 
in 15 2 dali and liquid form, which latter commonly 


goes by the name of laudanum. It is indeed a valu- © 


able medicine when taken in proper quantity; but 
as an over-doſe pee aſtrong poiſon, we ſhalt 
ont ita common effects, 
cure. Weinen LOS An 


nation to ſlerp, that it is almoſt impoſſible to keep 
him awake. Every method muſt however be tried 
for this purpoſe. He ſhould? be toſſed, ſhaked, and 


moved about. mm blitering-plaſters ſhould be 


aer to his legs or arms, and ftimulating mel 


s, as falts hartſhorn, &c. held wr's his 
noſe. It wilt alſo be proper to let blood. At the 
fame time method muſt be taken to make 
kim diſcharge the poiſon. This may be done in 


the manner directed above, via. by the uſe of 
ſtro vnn, drinking plenty * warm water a 


3 WS” belides YG in "ths ea Wenn 


acigþ1medicines with lixivial ſalts. He ſays, that he 


hegen given. ſalt of wormwood mixed OA 


repeated doſes with great ſueceſs. 
g the body ſhould. remain weak and languid after - 
has been difcharged; novufiſhing diet and 
cordials will be proper; but when there is reaſon 10 
fear that the ſtomach or bowels are inflamed, the great - 
eſt circumſpection is . both with regard! to foul: 
= medicine. | 


"Opium, being frequently taken by miſtake; me.” 


pn with the method of 
generally occaſions = 
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or THE BITES: OF -poISOWOUS |: 

_— ĩ . "4 

We ſhall begin with the bite of a mad dog, as de 

ol is both the moſt common and dangerous animal - poi 
4M ſon in this , „ 
et The creatures naturally Hable to contesc this dil 
| eaſe, are, as far as we yet know, all of the dog kind, 

4. vit. foxes, dogs, and wolves, Hence it is call 

ep the rabies cauina, or dog-madneſs.” Of the laſt we 
ied have none in this iſland; and it ſo ſeldom happens 
Md. that any perſon, is; bie by rhe firſt, chat they ' ſcarce 
be deſerve to be taken notice of. If ſuch a thing ſhould 
J. happen, the method of treatment is preciſely ſame 
his  asfor the bite of a nad.dog., © * Re 
be The ſymptoms of made in i are 25 follow: 
be At firſt he looks dull, ſhews, an'averfign®to'food and 
in company: he does not bark as viſual; but ſeems to 
of murmur, is peeviſh, and apt to bite ſtrangers: his 
ich ears and tail droop more than uſual, and he appears 

in! drowſy : afterwards he begins to fol out his tongue, 
ds and froth at the mouth, his eye ſeeming heavy and 
he watery: he now, if not confined, takes off, runs 

of panting along with a kind of dejected air, and endea- 

| yours to bite every one be meets. Other dogs ares 
der ſaid to fly from him. Some think this a certain ſigns 
nd of madneſs, ſuppoſing that they know him by he 
to ſmell; but it is not to be depended on. If he eſcapes 
u- being killed, he ſeldom runs above two or three 

od” * till he dies exhauſted wich heat, hunget, and 

3h, atigue. | a | 6 "$5594 37 tf 4 664 


| This diſeaſe is moſt, frequent after long, dry, hock 

ſeaſons and ſuch dogs as live upon putrid ſtinking 
cirion, without having enough of freſh-water,' ae 
molt liable to it. 5 
1 l When 
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cauſe they had been bit by a dog which they believed 
to be mad; bur, as he had been killed on the ſpot, 
it was impoſſible to afcertain the fact. This aud 
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"hh When any per ſon has been bit by 2 dog, the ſtrict- | 
eſt inquiry ought to be made whether the animal wa 
really mad. Many diſagreeable a go = | 


from neglecting to aſcertain this point. Some peo 
have lived in continual anxiety for many years, be- 


Induce us, inſtead of killing a dog the moment he has 


yi any perſon, to do all in our power to keep bim 


alive, at leaſt till we can be certain whether he be mad 
or not. 75 F 3 
Many circumſtances may contribute to make 


people imagine a dog mad. He looſes his maſter, . 


runs about in queſt of him, is ſet upon by -other 


dogs, and perhaps by men. The creature, thus 
. frightened, beat, and abuſed, looks wild, and lolls 
out his tongue as he runs along. Immediately a 
croud is after him; while he, finding himſelf clolely - 
purſued, and taking every one he meets for an enemy, 


naturally attempts to bite him in ſelf-defence. He 
ſoon gets knocked on the head, and it paſſes currently 
that he was mad, as it is then impoſſible to prove the 
contrary. | | 

This being the true hiſtory of, by far, the greater 
part of thoſe dogs which paſs for mad, is it any 


wonder that numberleſs whimſical medicines have 


been extolled for preventing the effects of their 
bite? This readily. accounts for the great variety of 
infallible remedies for the bite of a mad dog, which 
are to be met with in almoſt every family. Though 
not one in a thouſand has any claim to merit, yet 
they are all ſupported by numberleſs vouchers. 
No wonder that imaginaty diſeaſes ſhould be cured 
by imaginary remedies. In this way, credulous 


people firſt impoſe upon themſelves, and then de- 


ceive others. The ſame medicine which was ſup- 
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BITES QF: POISONOUS: ANIMALS 2% 
{cd to prevent the effects of che bite, when the 
was not mad, is recommended to a perſon 
who has had the misfortune to be bit by u dog that 
was really mad. He takes it, truſts to it, and is 
To theſe miſtakes we muſt impute the frequent 
ill ſucceſs of the medicines uſed for preventing the 
effects of the bite of a mad dog. It is not owing 
ſo much to à defect in medicine, as to wrong ap- 
plications I am perſuaded, if proper medicines 
were adminiſtered immediately after the bite is re- 
ceived, and continued for # ſufficient lengen of 
time, we ſhould not loſe. one in a thouſand of 


4 thoſe who- have the misfortune to be bit by a mad 
her This poiſon is generally communicated ' by 4 
hus wound, which nevertheleſs heals as ſoon as a com- 
oli mon wound: but afterwards it begins to feel pain - 
y a ful, and as the pain ſpreads towards the neigh- 
en bouring parts, the perſon becomes heavy and liſt- 
1. les. His ſleep is unquiet with frightful dreams; * 


he ſighs; looks dull, and loves ſolitude. Theſe 
are the forerunners, or rather the firlt ſymptoms, of 
that dreadful diſeaſe occaſioned: by the bite of a 
mad dog. But as we do not propoſe to treat fully of 


wer the diſeaſe itſelf, but to point out the method of 
wy preventing it, we ſhall not take up time in ſhewing its 
ben * an from the firſt invaſion to its commonly fatal 
46 end, PLENTY 
by The common notion, that this poiſon. may lie is 
the body for many yeaas, and afterwards: prove fa- 


tal, is both hurtful and ridiculous. It muſt ren- 

er ſoch perſons as have had the misfortune; to be 
bit very unhappy, and can have no good effect. 
If the perſon takes proper medicines for forty days 

after the time of his being bit, and feels no -ſymp- 


de- ; 
ſop⸗ toms of the diſeaſe, there is reaſon to believe kim out 
ofed ot danger, 
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a ines recommended for preventing the | 
effects of e of a mad dog, are chiefly ſuch 

- as; promote 


At The 


erben n and antifa 
mqdics. 1 eee vi 

Dr. Mead abs a preventive medicine 
which he ſays he wo knew fail, though in ide 
a N. uſod it a _—_— 


The Doctors 1 is as folbwa: | 1 7 
aſh-coloured. ground liver-wort, cleaned, 
died, and powdered, haff an oùnce; of black pep- 

per powdered, a quarter of an ounce. Mix theſe al 
8 and divide the powder into four: doſes; one 
of which muſt be taken every morning faltig. " 
four mornings ſucceſlively, in * an E . 
cows milk warm. 

After theſe four doſes ate taken, the patien 
muſt go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or river, 
every morning taſting, for a month; he muſt be dip- 
ped all over, but not ſtay in (with his head above was 


ter) longer than half a minute, if the water he very 


coſd. After this he muſt 8⁰ chere times a-week for 


a fortnight longer. 
The perſon muſt be bled before he begin w oe 


the medicine *.” 
„We ſhall next mention the famoys Eaſt indi 


ſpeciſic, as it is called. This medicine is.compoled 


of cinnabar and muſk. It is eſteemed; a great an- 


tiſpaſmodic; and, by many, extolled as an infal- 


_ lible remedy for Pang the ee * a bre 


- that he has been bit by a dog which was teally mad, 10 


ed des. sl hon" t i 

N / tals 4. £32001 

8 Though we give this ade on the credit 
we would not adviſe any, perſon, Who. has, rao to bln 

it alone. Mead was an able phyfician] but he fbems to have been 

no great philolopher, and was lometimes the' dape' of his neigh 
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Take native and factitious cinnabar, of euch 
twenty- four grains, '\muſk lixteen grains. Let theſe 
be made into a fine powder, apa taken | in a -_"_ of. 
arrack or brand. 

This ſingle doſe is ſaid to 5e the parſed fe 
thirty days, at the end of which it mult be repeated z. 
but if he has any ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, it it mult 
be repeated in three hours. 4 

- The following is likewiſe reckoned 'A 
ſpaſmodic medicine : 
„ Take of Virgi 
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a drachm, gum 8 twelve grains, gum cam 


05 phire ſeven s make theſe i into a bolus with a 

— lictle ſyrup of ſaffron.” 

* Camphire may alſo ary given , in the following 
manner: 

* Take purified nitre half an ounce, Virginian : 


Up drachm; rub them together 1 in a mortar, and divide. 
94 the whole into ten doſes.“ * 
very Mercury is likewiſe recommended as of great 
K for efficacy, both in the prevention and cure of this 


kind of madneſs. When uſed as /a- preventive, it 
will be ſufficient to rub daily a drachm of the oint- 
ment into the parts about the wound, g. 

Vinegar is likewiſe of conſiderable ſervice, and 
N de taken freely, either in the patient's food or 
rin | 

Theſe are the principal nter recommended 
for preventing the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 
We would not however adviſe people to- truſt to 


* 


* 


to hope for ſucceſs. 


time, They are uſed mote like charms, than me- 
dieines — to produce any change in the 
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good anti- 8 
inian 3 in 10 half - 


| ſnake-root in powder two drachms, camphire one 


any one of them; but from a proper combination 
of their different powers, there is the greateſt reaſon. 


| The great error ib the uſe of theſe! medhene 
les in not taking them for à ſufficient; length of 


1 1 body. - 
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- 482. BITES OF/POISONOUS ANIMALS: 
body. To this, and not to the infufficiency-of the 


medicines, we muſt ute their Arn. wan of 


ſucceſs. : | 

Dr. Mead ſays, ;that the virtue of his medicine 
conliſts in promoting urine. But how a poiſon 
ſhould. be expelled by urine, with only three or four 


doſes of any medicine, however powerſul, it is not eaſy 


to conceive, More time is certainly neceſſary, even 


though the medicine were more e than that 


which the doctor preſcribes. 


The Eaſt-India ſpecific is Rill more exceptional 
on this account. | 
As theſe and moſt other medicines, taken 8 

have frequently been found to ir we thall recoil 
mend the following courſe : . 

If a perſon is bit in a fleſhy . whack there i is no 
hazard of hurting any large blood · veſſel, the parts 
adjacent to the wound may be cut away. But if this 
be not done ſoon after the bite has been eee it 
will be better to omit it. | 

The wound may be dreſſed with ſalt and water, or 
a pickle made of vinegar and ſalt, and aftetwards 

arſe twice a-day with yellow baſilicon mixed with 
ecipitate of mercury. 
ike patient ſhould begin to uſe either Dr, Mead's 
medicine, of ſame of the others mentioned above. 
If he takes Mead's medicine, he may ule it as the 


Doctor directs for four days ſucceſſively, Let him 


then omit it for two or three days, and again repeat 
the ſame number of doſes as before. 

During this courſe, he muſt rub into the parts 
about the wound, dally, one drachm of the mercu 
ointment. This may be done for ten or twelve days 
at leaſt. 

When this courſe is over, he may take a purge 
or two, and wait a few days till the effect the 
mercury be gone off, He muſt then begin to 
the cold bath, into which he may go every 
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BITES'OF POISONOUS ANIMALS. 48; 
| ing for five of fix weeks. - If he (ould feel cold ; 
ehilly for a r of the cold 
bath, it will be better'to'uſe a repid one, or to have 
the water a little warmed, © OY - 
ln the mean time; we would adviſe him not to 
leave off all internal medicines, but to take either 
one of the boluſes of ſnake-root, aſafcetida, and 
camphire z or one of the powders of nitte, camphire, 
and ſnake-root, twice a- day. Theſe may be uſed 
during the whole time he is bathing, 
During the uſe of the mercurial” ointment, - the 
patient muſt keep within doors, and take nothing 
A proper regimen muſt be obſerved' throughout 
the whole bo The patient ſhould bali bom 
fleſh, and all ſalted and high ſeaſoned proviſions, 
He muſt avoid ſtrong liquors, and live moſtly'upon 
a light and rather ſpare diet. His mind ſhould be 
kept as eafy and cheerful as poſſible, and all ex- 
ceſſive | heat and violent paſſions” avoided with the 
utmoſt care: | For rl ES 
I have neyer ſeen this courſe of migicine, with 
proper regimen, fail to prevent the hydrophobi 
and cannot help again obſerving, that the want 
ſucceſs muſt generally be owing either to the appli- 
cation of improper medicines, or not uſing} proper 
ones for a ſufficient length of time. n 
Mankind are extremely fond of evety thing that 
promiſes a ſudden or miraculous cure. By truſting 
to theſe they often loſe their lives, when a regular 
courſe of medicine would have rendered them abſo- 
lutely ſafe, This holds remarkably. in the preſent 
cale, Numbers of people, for example, believe if 
they or their cattle were once. dipped in the lea, it is 
ſufficient z as if the ſalt water were a *charm againſt 
the eftets of the bite. This, and ſuch like whims, 
e proved fatal to _ N 
1 2 
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dog which is not mad, that, if he ſhould. go mad 
afterwards, the perſon would be affected with the 
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It is a common notion, if a perſon, be bit by a 


diſorder at the ſame time; but this notion is too 
r to deſerve a ſerious. conſideration. It is 

a good rule, however, to avoid dogs as much as 
pollible, as the diſeaſe is often upon them for ſome 


time before its violent ſymptoms appear. The hy- 


drophobia has been occaſioned by the bite of a 
which ſhewed no other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe but 
liſtleſſneſs and a ſullen diſpoſition. 


Though we do not mean to treat fully of the cure 


of the hydrophobya, yet we are far from reckoning 
it incurable. The notion that this diſeaſe could not 
be cured, has been productive of the moſt hortid 
conſequences. It was uſual either to abandon the 
unhappy perſons, as ſoon as they were ſeized with 
the diſeaſe, to their fate, to bleed them to death, ot 
to ſuffocate them between mattraſſes or feather- beds, 


Kc. This conduct certainly deſerved the ſevereſt 


puniſnment! We hope, for the honour of human 
nature, it will never again be heard of. 
I have, never had an opportunity of treating this 
diſeaſe, and therefore can ſay nothing of it from my 
own experience; but the learned Dr, Tiſſot ſays, it 
may be cured in the following manner : 

1. The patient muſt be bled to a conſiderable 
quantity; and this may be repeated twice, ot 
thrice, or even a. fourth time, if circumſtances. re- 
quire it. 

2. The patient ſhould be put, i poſſible, into a 
warm bath ; and this ſhould be uſed twice a- day. 

3. He ſhould every day receiye two, or even t. 
emollient clyſters. 


— - 


4. The wound, and the parts > owing: to it | 
ſhould be rubbed with the mercurial ointment. twice 


5. The 


a day. 
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gh. The whole limb which contains the wound 
ſhould be rubbed with oil, and be wrapped up ii an 
L ( OE Os 

6. Every three hours à doſe of Cob's powder 
ſhould be taken in a cup of the infuſion of lime- 
tree and elder-flowers. | This powder is made by 
rubbing together in a mortar, to a very fine powder, 
of native and factitious cinnabar, each twenty-four 
grains; of muſk, ſixteen grains &, mo 2 039A 

7. The following bolys is to be given every night, 
and to- be repeated in the morning if the patient 
is not eaſy, waſhing it down with the infuſion men- 
tioned above: Take one drachm of Virginian ſnake- 
root in powder; of camphire and aſafœtida, ten 
grains each; of opium, one grain; and with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of conſerve, or rob of elder; make 
a bolus. ; rr Ott e Wecker 

8. If there be a great nauſea at the ſtomach, 
with a bitterneſs in the mouth, thirty-five or forty 
grains of ipecacuanha, in powder, may be taken for 
à vomit. 4 | | NM 

9. The patient's food, if he takes any, muſt be 
light; as panado, ſoups made of farinaceous or 
mealy vegetables, &c. 8 en . 

10. It the patient ſhould long continue weak, and 


ſubject to terrors, he may take half a drachm of the 
Peruvian bark thrice a-day. | 
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The next poiſonous animal which we ſhall men- 
tion is the VIPER. The greaſe of this animal 


rubbed into the wound is faid to cure the bite. 
Though that is all the viper-catchers generally do 


The Ormſkirk medicine, as it is called, ſeems to me to cop- 
hilt chiefly of cinnabar. Though it js ſaid to be infallible, as a 
preventive; yet I wculd not adviſe any one to truſt to it alone. 
Indeed it is ordered to be taken in a manner which gives it more 
the appearance of a charm than of a medicine. Surely if a. me- 
deine is to produce any change in the body, it mult” be taken 
TT lome confiderable time, and in ſufficient quantity. 


Li 3 when 
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486 BITES OF POISONOUS: ANIMALS, 
when bit, we ſhould not think it ſufficient for the 
bite of an enraged viper, It would ſurely be more 
ſafe to have the wound well ſucked®, and "after, 
wards rubbed with warm falad-oil. A poultice of 
bread and milk, ſoftened with fſalad-oil, ſhould 
likewiſe be 64g to the wound; and the patient 
ought to drink freely of vinegar-whey, or waters 
gruel with vinegar in it, to make him ſweat. Vi. 
negar is one of the beſt medicines which can be uſed 
in any kind of poiſon, and ought to be taken very 
| - liberally, If the patient be fick, he may take 
a vomit. This courſe will be ſufficient to cure 
the bite of any of the poiſonous animals of this 
eon e © 2%, 1/18 
Wich regard to poiſonous inſects, as the bee, the 
waſp, the hornet, &c. their ſtings are ſeldom at · 
rended with danger, unleſs when a perſon happens 
to be ſtung by a great number of them at the ſame 
time; in which caſe ſomething - ſhould be done ta 
abate the inflammation and ſwelling. Some, for 
this purpoſe, apply honey, others lay pounded 
parſley to the part. A mixture of vinegar and 
Venice treacle is likewiſe , recommended; hut I 
have always found rubbing the part with warm ſa⸗ 
lad - oil ſucceed very well. Indeed, when the ſtings 
are ſo numerous as to endanger the patient's lite, 
which is ſometimes the caſe, he muſt not only have 
oily poultices applied to the part, but ſhould like- 


*The practice of ſucking out poiſpns is very ancient; and in. 
deed nothing can be more rational, Where the bite cannot be 
cut out, this is the moſt likely way for extracting. the poiſon, 
There can be no danger in performing this office, as the poiſon 
does no harm unleſs it be taken into the body by a wound, The 
perſon wha ſucks the wound ought however to waſh his mo 
frequently with ſalad oil, which will ſecure him from even the 
jeaſt inconyenieney. The Pflh in Africa, and the Mag in 
Italy, were famed for curing the bites of poiſonous T 0 
ſacking the wound; and we are told, that the Indians in North 
America practiſe tac ſame at this day, 
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BITES OF POISONOUS' ANIMALS. 487 
wiſe be bled; and take ſome cooling medicines, as 
nitre, or ertam of "tartar, and ſhould drink 'Plencis 
fully of diluting liquors, © 

4 is the happineſs of this iand to have very few 
poiſonous animals, and thoſe "which we have are by 
no means of the theft virulent kind. Nine-tenelis 
of the effects attributed to poiſon or venom! in this 
country, ate really other diſeaſes, and rer 
quite different cauſes. | 

We chandt Holeveb mike the wins obſerrifion 
with regard to poiſonous vegetables. Theſe abound 
every where, and prove often fatal to the ignorant 
and unwary. This indeed is chiefly owing to care. 
lefſneſs. Children ought early to be cautioned 
againſt eating any Kind of fra, roots, or berries, 
which they do not know; and all poiſonous plants to 
which they can have acceſs, ought, as far as poſſible, 
to be deſtroyed. This would not be ſo difficult bo 
taſk as ſome people imagine. 

Poiſonous plants have no doubt their abe, and 
they ought to be propagated” in proper places; but, 
as they prove ofen de ruQtive to cattle, they ſhould - 
be rooted out of all paſture-grounds. They ought 
likewiſe, for the ſafety of the human ſpecies, to be 
deſtroyed in the neighbourhood of all towns and 
villages; which, by the bye, are the plates where 
they moſt commonly abound, I have ſeen the poi- 
lonous hemlock, henbane, wolfsbane, and deadly 
night-ſhade, all growing within. the environs of 'a 
imall town, where, though ſeveral perſons, within 
the memory of thoſe living in it, had loſt their 
lives by one or other of cheis plants, yet no method, 
that I could hear of, had ever been taken to root 


them out; though this might be done at a —y 


trifling expence. 
Seldom a year paſſes but we have accounts of 6. 
veral perſons poiſoned by eating hemlock-roors 
I 14 inſtead * 
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488 BITES OF, POISONOUS: ANIMALS, 
inſtead of parſaips, or ſome kinds of fungus which 
they had gathered for muſhrooms. Theſe examples 
ought to put people upon their guard with reſpect to 
the former, and to put the latter entirely out of - uſe, 
Muſhrooms may be a delicate diſh, but they are 4 
dangerous one, as they are generally gathered by 


perſons ho do not know one kind of fungus from 
another, and take every thing for a muſhroom which 


has that appearance. | e 
Me might here mention many other plants and 
animals of a poiſonous_nature which are found in 
foreign countries; but, as our obſervations ate 
chicfly intended for this iſland, we ſhall paſs theſe 
over, It may not however be amiſs to obſerve, 
for the benefit of ſuch of our countrymen as go to 
America, that an effectual remedy is now ſaid to be 
found for the bite of the rattle- ſnake.— The pre- 
ſcription is as follows: Take of the roots of plan- 
tain and horehound, in ſummer, roots and branches 
together, à ſufficient quantity; bruiſe them in a 
mortar, and ſqueeze out the juice, of which give, 
as ſoon as poſſible, one large ſpoonful ; if the pa- 
tient be ſwelled, you muſt force it down his throat. 


This generally will cure; but, if he finds no relief 


in an hour after, you may give another ſpoonful, 
which never fails.—If the roots are dried, they mult 
be moiſtened with a little water. To the wound 
may be applied a leaf of good tobacco moiltened 


With rum. 


We give this upon the faith of Dr. Brookes, 


who ſays it was the invention af a negro; for the 
diſcovery of which he had his freedom purchaſed, 


and a hundred pounds per annum ſettled upon him 
during life, by the General  Aﬀſembly of Caiv- 


lina. 7 
Ic is poſſible there may be in nature ſpecific reme- 


little 
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little faith in any of thoſe which have yet been prev 
tended to be diſcovered; we (hall beg; leave -again 
to recommend the, moſt ſtrict atiention tothe fole 
lowing rules, viz, » That when any poiſonous ſub» 
ſtance has been taken into the ſtomach, it ought, as 
ſoon as, poſſivle,, to be [diſcharged by vomits, elyſs 
ters, and purges z. and, when. poiſon has bern re- 
ceived into the body by a wound, that it be expelled 
by medicines. which promote che different ſecretions, | 
eſpecially: thoſe. of ſweat, urine, and inſenſihle pets 
ſpiration 3 to which may be joined antilpaſmagicsz + 
or ſuch medicines as take off tenſion and irritation; 
the chief of which are opium, muſk, camphire, and 
aſafœtida. | „ ie ien 
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or THE VENEREAL DisEAE. 


JN the firſt edition of this book the venereal diſ. 
eaſe was omitted. The reaſons however Which 
at that time induced me to leave it out, have upon 
more mature conſideration vaniſned. Bad conſe- 
quences, no doubt, may ariſe from ignorant per. 
lons tampering with medicine in this diſorder; but 
the danger from that quarter ſeems to be more than 
balanced by the great and ſolid advantages, which 
muſt ariſe to the patient from an early knowledge 
of his cale, and an attention to a plan of regimen, 
Which, if ic does not cure the diſcaſe, will be ſure 
ta render it more mild, and leſs hurtful to the con- 
ltitution. | 4 
It is peculiarly unfortunate for the unhappy per- 
ſons who contract this diſeaſe, that it lies under a 
bort of diſgrace, This renders diſguiſe neceſſary. 
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490 OF THE VENEREAL Disk ASE. 
and makes the patient either conceal his fret 
altogether, or apply to thoſe who promiſe 4 ſudden 
and ſecret cure; but who in fact only remove the 
ſymptoms for u time, while they fix the diſeaſe deep 

in the habit. By this means à flight infeckibn, 
which might have been eaſily removed, is often ton- 
verted into an obſtinate, and ſometimes incurable 


Another | unfavourable circumſtance - attending 
this diſeaſe is, that it aſſumes a variety of different 
ſhapes, and may with more propriety be called an 
aſſemblage of diſeaſes, than a ſingle one. No two 
diſeaſes can require a more different method of 
treatment than this does in its different ſtages, 
Hence the folly and danger of truſting to any par- 
ticular noſtrum for the cure of it. Such noſtrums 
are however generally adminiſtered in the ſame man- 
ner to all who apply for them, without the leaſt 
regard to the. ſtate. of the diſcafe, the conſtirytion 
of the patient, the degree of infection, and a thou- 
ſand other circumſtances of the utmoſt import. 
ance. | : 

Though the venereal diſcaſe js generally the fruit 
of unlawtul embraces, yet it may be communicated 
to the innocent as well as the guilty, Infants, 
nuiſ.s, midwives, and married women whoſe hul- 
bands lead diſſolute lives, are often affected with 
it, and frequently Joſe their lives by not being 
aware of their danger in due time. The unhappy 
condition of ſuch perſons will certainly plead cut 
excuſe, if any excuſe be neceſſary, for endeavour- 
ing to point out the ſymptoms and cure of this too 
common diſeaſe, | 

To enumerate all its different ſymptoms, how- 
ever, and to trace the diſeaſe minutely through 1ts 
various ſtages, would require a much larger {pace 
than falls to this part of my ſubject; I ſhall there- 


fore confine my obſervations chiefly to circum» 
ſtances 
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ſtances of importance, omitting ſuch as are either 
trilling, or which occur but ſeldom. I ſhall like- 
wiſe paſs over the hiſtory of the diſeaſe, with the 
different methods of treatment which it has under- 
gone ſince it was firſt introduced into Europe, and 
many other circumſtances of a fimilar nature; all 
of which, though they might tend to amuſe the 
reader, yet could afford him little or ' no uſeful 


knowledge. 
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The virulent Gonorrhcea is an involuntary diſ- 
charge of infectious matter from the parts of ge- 
neration in either ſex. It generally makes its 
pearance within eight or ten days after the infection 


2582 


an- 5 
eaſt has been received; ſometimes. indeed it appears in 
non two or three days. and at other times not before the 
wu end of four or five weeks. Previous to the dif- 
* charge the patient feels an itching, with a ſmall 
. degree of pain in the genitals. Afterwards a thin 
ok glary matter begins to diſtil from the urinary pa 
Ws) which ſtains the linen, and occaſions a ſmall degree 
"_w_ of titillation, particularly in the time of making 
bf. water; this gradually increaſing, ariſes at length to 
with a degree of heat and pain, Which are chiefly per- 
eing ceived about the extremity. of the urinary paſſage, 
ppy where a ſlight degree of redneſs and inflammation 
joke likewiſe begin to appear. — 
our As the diſorder advances, the pain, heat of 
urine, and running, increaſe, while freſh ſymp» 


toms daily enſue, In men, the erections become 
painful and involuntary, and are more frequent 
and laſting than when natural, This ſymptom is 
moſt troubleſome when the patient is warm in 
bed. The pain which was at firſt only perceived 
lnards the extremity, now begins to reach all 


up 


| _ the urinary "paſſage, and is moſt intenſe*juſt 
grows yellow! and at l puts on the apPtaratice 


the ſymptoms: are more intenſe; the heat of urine 


and often only by drops: the involuntary erections 


the bladder is open; whereas in a gonorrhea, the 


* ought moſt ſtriftly to obſerve a cooling regimen, 
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the patient has done making water. The fn. 
ning gradually recedes from the colour of ſeed, 


of mucus. a 
W nen' whe diforder has: arrived at es! height; all 


is ſo great, that the patient dreads the making v 
ter: and though he feels a conſtant inclination thi 
way, yet it is rendered with the greateſt difficulty, 
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now become extremely painful and frequent; there 
is alſo a pain, heat, and ſenſe of fulneſs about the 
ſeat, and the running is plentiful and ſharp, of a 
brown, | noms, and ſometimes of 4 bloody co· 
Jour. 
By a proper treatment the violence of the ſymp- 
toms gradually abates; the heat of urine goes off; 
the involuntary and painful erections, and the heat 
and pain about the ſeat, become eaſier; the fun- 
ning allo gradually decreaſes, grows whiter: and 
thicker,” till at laſt it entirely diſappears, 1 
Buy attending to theſe ſymptoms the gonorrher 
may be generally diſtinguiſhed from any other dil- 
eaſe. There are however ſome few diſorders for 
which it may be miſtaken, as an ulcer in the kid- 
nies or bladder, the fluor albus or ubites in women, 
&c. But in the former of theſe, the matter comes 
away only with the urine, or when the ſphincter of 


222 


diſcharge is conſtant. The latter is more difficult 
to diſtinguiſh, and muſt be known chiefly from 
its eifects, as pain, communicating the infection, 
Se. 

* REGIMEN. When a perſon has reaſon to 
ſuſpect that he has caught the venereal infection, he 


to avoid every thing of a heating nature, as wines, 
 ſpirituovs 


a, the 
ificult 

from 
ection, 


on 0 
on, he 
gimen, 

wines, 
rituovs 
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ſpirituous liquors, rich ſauces, ſpices, ſalted, highs - 
leaſoned. and ſmoke-dried - proviſions, | &c. as alſo 
all aromatic and ſtimulatiog vegetables, as onions; 
garlic, ſhallot, nutmeg, muſtard, cinnamon, , mace, 
ginger, and ſuch-like, His food ought. chiefly to 
conſiſt of mild vegetables, milk, broths, light 
puddings, panado, gruels, &c. His drink may 
be barley- water, milk and water, decoctions of 
marſh-mallows and liquorice, linſeed tea, or clear 
whey. Of theſe he ought to drink plentifully. 
Violent exerciſe of all kinds, eſpecially riding on 
horſeback, and venereal pleaſures, are to be avoid- 
ed. The patient muſt beware of cold, and when 
the inflammation is violent, he ought to keep his 
bed. eis ö F. » E. 4 | | 
MEDICINE.— A v::ulent gonorrhœa cannot 
always be cured ſpeedily and effectually at the ſame 
time. The patient ought therefore not to expect, 
nor the phyſician to promiſe it. It will often con- 
tinue for two or three weeks, and ſometimes for 
five or ſix, even where the treatment has been very 
proper. "Ry jy ene aa 
8 indeed a flight infection may be car- 
tied off in a few days, by bathing the parts in warm 
milk and water, and injecting frequently up the 
urethra a little ſweet oil or linſeed-tea about the 
warmth of new milk. Should theſe not ſucceed in 
carrying off the infection, they will at leaſt have a 
tendency to leſſen its virulence. re Fee 
To effect a cure, however, aſtringent injections 
will generally be found neceſſary. Theſe may be 
various ways prepared, but I think... thoſe.) made 
with the white vitriol are both moſt ſafe and eßck. 
cious. They can be made ſtronger or weaker as \ 
circumſtances may require; but it is beſt to begin 
with the more gentle, and increaſe their power if 
neceſſary, I generally order à drachm of white 
Yitriol to be diffolved in eight or nine ounces. of 
ä 5 N common 
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common or roſe water, and an ordinary ſyringe ful 
of it to be thrown up three or four times a- day If 
this quantity does not perform a cure, it may be . 
ed, and the doſe increaſed ®,- HINT 
Whether injections be uſed or not, cooling purges 
are always proper in the gonorrhœa. They ought 
not however to be of the ſtrong or draſtic” kind, 
Whatever raiſes a violent commotion in the 
increaſes the danger, and tends to drive the 'diſeale 
deeper into the habit. Procuring two · or three ſtools 
every ſecond or third day for the firſt forthight, 
and the ſame number every fourth or fifth "day 
for the ſecond, will generally be ſufficieht to . 
move the inflammatory ſymptoms, to diminiſh the 
running, and to change its colour and conſiſtence, 
It gradually becomes more white and ropy- as the 
virulence abates f. e 8 


* Although it is now very common to cure the ea by 
aſtringent injections, there are ſtill many practitioners who- ds 
not approve this mode of practice. I can, however, much 
experience, aſſert, that it is both the moſt eaſy, elegant, and efſ 
cacious method of cure; and that any bad conſequences' ariling 
from it muſt be owing to the ignorance or miſoonduct of the prace 
2 himſelf, and not wt wes Many, for examp 

rong preparations of lead, all of which are dangerous w 
applied to the internal ſurfaces of the body; others uſe elcharo- 
ties, which inflame and injure the parts. I have known a 30. 
norrhœa actually cured by an injection made of green-tea; and 
— „ always recommend gentle methods where they will ſuc«- 
cee | 

+ If the patient can ſwallow a ſolution of ſalts and manna, be 
may take fix drachms, or, if his conſtitution requires it, an ounce 
of the former, with half an ounce of the latter. Theſe may be 
diſſolved in an Engliſh. pint of boiling water, whey, or / this 
water-gruel, and A, early in the morning, 4.59 

If an infuſion of ſenna and tamarinds be more agreeable, two 
drachms of the former, and an ounce of the latter, be 11- 
fuſed all night in an Engliſh . pint of boiling water. The in- 
fuſion may be ſtrained next morning, and halt an ounce of Glav- 
bers ſalts diſſolved in it. A tea-cupful of this infuſion may be 


taken every half hour till it operates. Should 


When the inflammatory ſymptoms | run high, 
bleeding is always.neceſfary-at the beginning. This 


be repeated according to the ſtrength and conſtitu 
tion of the patient, and the vehemence and urgency 
of the ſymptoms. | ” (8 


ae. like wiſe proper in this ſtage" of the diſorder. 
For this purpole, an ounce of nitre and two ounces: 


ESESEEDs Fm 


ſhould make him. paſs: his urine fo often as to be- 
come troubleſame to him, he may either take them 
les frequently, or leave out the nitre altogether, 
and take equal parts of gum- arabic and cream of 
tartar. Theſe may be pounded together, and a 


2 
. 


4 K 


# 


four or five times a-day. I have generally found 
this anſwer extremely well both as a diuretic, and for 
keeping the bady gently open. | 
When the. pain. and inflammation are ſcated high, 
towards the. neck of the bladder, it will be proper 
frequently to throw up an emollient clyſter, which, 


a fomentation to the inflamed parts. 1 


Should the patient prefer an eleQuary, the following will be 
found to anſwer very well. Take of the lenitive eleQuary four 


mudarb one drachm, and as much of the ſyrup' of pale roſes as, 
will ſerve to make up the whole into a ſoft electuary. To or 
three tea-ſpoonfuls of this may be taken over-night, and about 
the ſame quantity next morning, every day that the patient 


uſes to take 2 purge 


uſhed according as the patient finds it neceſſary. We have or- 


cule it renders their operation more mil 


34 : 4 


Soft 
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operation, as in other. topical inflammations, muſt 
Medicines which promote the ſecretion of urine, 
of gum· arabic, pounded together, may be divided, 


into twenty-tour..doſes, one of which may be taken 
frequently in a-cup; of the: pationt's drink. If theſe 


tea · poonful taken in a cup of the patient's drin 


belides the benefit of procuring ſtools, will ſerve as 


ounces, cream of tartar two ounces, jalap in powder two drachms, 


| The doſes of the above medicines may be increaſ J or A 
fred the ſalts to be diſſolved. in a ac'. quantity of water, be- 
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„Soft poultices, when they can convenientij be 


have often known the moſt excruciating pains, dus: 


mercury. | 


rhœa, fly to the uſe of mercury. This is 4 bad 
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applied to the parts, are of great ſervice. They 
may be made of the flour of linſeed, or of wheat-" 
bread and milk; ſoftened with freſh hutter or ſweet 
oil. When poultices cannot be conveniently” uſed, 
cloths wrung out of warm water, or bladders filled: 
with warm milk and water, may be applied. I 


ring the inflammatory ſtate of the gonorrhœa, e. 
lie ved by one or other of theſe applications. 
Fxw things tend more to keep off inflammation 
in the ſpetmatie veſſels, than a proper truls for the 
ſcrotum. It ought to be ſo contrived as to ſupport 
the, teſticles, and ſhould be worn from the firſt 
appezrance of the diſeaſe till it has ceaſed ſome 
YMockao:s 1 | en 
The above treatment will ſometimes remove the 
gonorrhea ſo quickly, that the perſon will be in 
doubt whether he really laboured under that diſeaſe. 


This, however, is too favourable a turn to be : 
often expected. It more frequently happens, that 2 
we ate able only to procure an abatement or remiſ- V 
ſion of the inflammatory ſymptoms, ſo far as to 0 


make it ſafe to have recourſe to the great antidote 


Many people, on the firſt appearance of a.gonor- 


plan. Mercury is often not at all neceſſary in 4 
gonorthœa; and when taken too early, it does mil- 
chief, It may be neceſſary to complete the cute, 
but can never be. proper at the commencement 

When bleeding, rging, fomentations, and the ur 
other things dh . — above, have eaſed the mY 
pain, ſoftened, the pulſe, relieved the heat of uri; a dr 


and rendered the involuntary erections leſs frequent , Jap. 


the patient may begin to nſe mercury in any form 1 
that is leaſt diſagreeable to him. if Mer, 
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If he rakes the common mercurial. pill, two at 
night and one. in the morning will, be a ſufficient doſe 
at firſt, Should they affect the mputh too much, 
the doſe mult be Jefſened ; if not at all, it maꝝ be 
gradually inereaſed to f ve or ſin pills, im the day. If 
calomel be thought-prefesable, two or three grains of 
it, formed into a bolus with a. lictle of the conſerye 
of hips, may be taken at bed · time, and the doſe 
W increaſed to eight or ten grains. One of 
moſt common preparations of mercury now in 
uſe is the corroſive ſublimate; This may be taken 
in the manner efterwurds recommended under the 
confirmed lues or pox. I have always found it one 
of the moſt ſafe and efficacious medicines; when pro- 
perly uſed, « 15 * + | 12 55 02 yo 7 ne * ; 
The aboye medicines may either be takea every 
day ot every other day, as the patient is able 80 
bear them, They, ought never to be taken in ſuch 
quantity as to raiſe 4 ſalivation, unleſs in a very 
light degree. The diſeaſe may be more ſafely, and 
as certainly, cured without à ſalivstion as with it. 
When the mercury runs off by the mouth, it is not 
ſo ſucceſsful in cartying off the diſeaſe, as hen it 
continues longer ia the body, and is diſcharged 
edel. d a ig ien eqid 
Should the patient be purged: or griped in the 
night by the mercury, he muſt take an infuſion of 
ſenna, or ſome other purgative, and drink freely: of 
vater-gruel, to prevent blaody ſtools, which are very 
apt to happen ſhould the patient catch cold, or if the- 
mercury has not been duly prepared. Whefj the 
bowels are weak and the mercury is apt to gripe ot 
purge, theſe diſagreeable conſequences ' may be pre- 
vented by taking, with the above pills or bolus, half 
a drachm or two ſeruples of diaſcordium, or of the + 
Japonic confection. * © 37-2 f 3s 
To prevent the diſagreeable circumſtance of the 
mercury's affecting the mouth too much, or bring- 
K k ing 
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ing on a ſalivation, it may be eombined with put 
tives. With this view the laxative mercurial pill 


been contrived, the uſual doſe of which is half 4 


drachm or three pills, night and morning, to be 


repeated every other day; but the ſafer way Is for the 


patient to begin with two, or even with one pill gra. 


duallyincreafing the doſ eee 
T6 ſuch perſons as can neither ſwallow a4 bolus 


nor a pill, mercury may be given in a liquid form, 


as it can be ſuſpended even in a watery vehicle, by 
means of gum-· arabic; which not only ferves this pur- 
poſe, but likewiſe prevents the mercury from affed.- 
ing the mouth, and renders it in many reſpects a bet 
ter mediein esd Te” 

It happens very fortunately for thoſe who'canngt 


£44 - cats 


be brought to take mercury 'inwardly,” and likewiſe 


for perſons 'whoſe bowels are too tender to beat it, 
that an external application of it will anſwer” equally 


well, and in fome reſpects better. It muſt be ar- 


knowledged, that mercury, taken inwardly" for any 
length of time, greatly weakens and diſorders” the 
bowels; for which reaſon, When à plentifal uſe of 
it becomes neceſſary, we would prefer rubbing to 
the | mercurial pills. The common mercurial or 
blue ointment will anſwer very well. Of thut 
which is made by rubbing together equal er ; 
ties of hog's-lard and quickſilver, about à de 
may be uſed at a time. The beſt time for fub- 


bing it on is at night, and the moſt proper phae 


. » * Take quickſilver one drachm, - gum-arabic/ reduced to 3 
mucilage two drachms ; let the quickſilver be rubbed with the 
mucilage, in a marble mortar, until the 1 of mercury eb: 
tirely diſappear; aſterwards add gradually, ſtill continuing 

trituration, half an ounce of balſamic ſyrup, and 8 —_ 
of ſimple cinnamon-water. Two table-ſpoonfuls this "he 
tion may be taken night and mornjng. Some reckon this 


beſt form in which quickſilver can be exhibited for che cure -F 


gonorrhea, | the 


{dat >. 
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the inner ſide of the thighs The patient.;ſhould 
ſand before the ſire Een he rubs, and ſhould wear 
flannel dra wers next his ſkin at the time he is 2 

ointment. If ointment of a weaker or ſtronger kind 
be uſed, the quantity muſt be increaſed, or diminiſhed, 


in IrOpOrtion, * Le 
i, during the uſe of the (ointment, the inflam- 
mation of the genital parts, together with the heat 
and feveriſhneſs, ſhould; return, or if the mouth 
ſhould grow ſore, the gums tender, and the breath 
become offenſive, a doſe or two of Glauber's ſalts, 
or ſome other cooling purge, may be taken, and 
the rubbing intermitted for a few days. As ſoon, 
however, as the ſigns of ſpitting arè gone off, if the 
3 be not quite olle the ointment "muſt 
repeated, but in ſmaller quantities, and at longer 
intervals than before. Whatever way mercury is ad- 
miniſtered, its uſe muſt be perſiſted in as long as any 
virulency is ſuſpected to d man. 1 75 
During this, which may be e Rage 
of the diſorder, though ſo ſtrict a regimen is not ne- 
ceſſary as in the firſt or inflammatory ſtate, yet intem- 
perance of every kind muſt be avoided. © The fabd 
muſt be light, plain, and of eaſy digeſtion z and the 
greateſt indulgence that may be allowed with reſpect to 
drink is, a little wine diluted with a ſufficient quantity 
of water. Spirituous liquors are to be avoided in 
every ſhape. I have often known the inflammatory 
ymptoms renewed and heightened, the running in- 
creaſed, and the cure rendered extremely difficuſt 
and tedious, by one fit of exceſſive drinking. 
When the above treatment has removed the 
heat of urine, and ſoreneſs of the genital parts; 
when the quantity of running is conſiderably jeff. 
ened, without any pain or ſwelling in the groin or 
teſticle ſupervening; when the patient is free from 
uvoluntary erections 3, and laſtly, when the run- 
| Kk 2 * ning 
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diſeaſe. It is however of the greateſt importan 


a proper degree of tenſion to the debilitated and 
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i g becomes pale, | whit im, chick, void of in 
ſmell, and tenaceous of ropy when all or moſt of 
theſe ſymptoms appear, the gonorrhœn is "arrived 
ſtage, and we may gradually proceed 
treat it as à gleet wich aſtringent and agglutinating 
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A gonorrhea frequently repeated, or improperly 
treated, often ends in a gleet, which may either pro- 
ceed from a relaxation,»or from ſome remains” of the 


the cure of the gleet, to know from Which of 
cauſes it proceeds. When the diſcharge proves very 
obſtinate, and receives little or no cheek from altring- 
ent remedies, there is ground to ſuſpect that it 15 oN. 
ing to the latter 3 but if the drain is 'inconſtant, and 
is chiefly obfervable when the patient is ſtimylared ty 
laſcivious ideas, ot upon ſtraining to go to Rool, we 
mg reaſonably conclude that it is chiefly owing tothe 
Ormer. a * | 1 26 "8 
In the cure of 2 gleet proceeding from eint 
tion, the principal deſign is to brace, and feſtere 


/// M OREST AT, 


relaxed veſſels. For this purpoſe, befides the me- 
dicines recommended in the gonorrhea, the paticnt 
may have recourſe to ſtronger and more power 
ful aſtringents, as the Peruyian bark “, alum, i. 


# The Peruvian bark may be combined wih other aſtringents, 
and ared in the following manuer: E ain 

Take of Peruvian bark bruiſed: ſix drachms, of freſh gals 
bruiſed two drachms ; boil them in a, pound and a half af» 
to a pound: to the ſtrained liquor add three ounces of the 1 
tincture of the bark. A ſmall tea-cupful of this may be taken + he 
times a-day, . to each cup fifteen or twenty drops 
acid elixir of vitriol. a N TY 


ws. 
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iol, galls, tormentil, biſtort, balduſtines, tinctute 
—_—_ kino. & The inject 


—— . 
more aſtringent ion of a grains 
alum, or increafing the quantity of vitriol as far as the 
parts are able to bear it. e ee ee 
T be laſt remedy whichygue ſhall mention in this 
caſe is the cold bath, than which there is not per- 
haps a more powerful bracer in the whole compaſs 
of medicine. It ought never to be omitted in this 
ſpecies of gleet, unleſs there be ſomething in the 
conſtitution of the patient which renders the u 
it unſafe, The chief objections 40 the uſe of the 
cold bath are a full habit, and an 
of the viſcera, The danger from the former m 
always be leſſened, if not removed,” by purgimg 
and bleeding; but the latter is an inſurmountable 
; obſtacle, as the preſſure of the water, and the fud- 
den contraction of the external veſſels, by throw- 
ing the blood with too much force upon the inter- 
nal parts, are apt to occaſion ruptures of the veſſela, 
or a flux of humours upon the diſeaſed organs. 
But where no odjection of this kind prevails, the 
patient ought to plunge over head in water every 
morning faſting, for three or four werks together. 
He ſhould not however ſtay long in the water, and 
ſhould take care to lmye his ſkin dried as foon as It 
comes out, . ; | 

The regimen proper in this caſe is the fame as 
vas mentioned in the laſt ſtage of the gonorrhea : 
the diet muſt be drying and altringent, and the 
drink Spa, Pyrmont, or Briſtol waters, with which 
a little claret or red wine may ſometimes be mixed. 
Any perſon may now afford to drink theſe waters, 
a they can be every where prepared at almoſt no ex- 
. by a mixture of common chalk and oil of 
itriol. | | 
When the gleet does not in the ſmalleſt degree 
meld to theſe medicines, there is reaſon to ſuſpe& 

Kk 3 that 
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that it proceeds from ulcers. Im this caſe'-reedur 
muſt be had to mercury, and ſuch medicines as tend 


to correct any predominant acrimony with which the 
Juices may be affected, as the decoction of. China, ſu- 


| ſaparilla, ſaſſafras, or the like. „ 
1 Mr. Fordyce ſays, he has ſeen many obſtinate 
i. gleets, of two, three, or four years ſtanding, eſſte. 
„ tually cured by a mercurial inunction, when almoſt 
| 1 cvery other medicine has been tried in vain. Dr 
I's l Chapman ſeems to be of the ſame opinion but 


Wil fays, he has always found the mercury ſucceed beſt 
1 in this caſe when joined with terebinthinate and 
11 other agglutinating medicines. For which reaſon 
1 the Doctor recommends pills made of calomel and 
ff Venice turpentine “; and defires that their uſe ma 
| be accompanied with a decoction of - guaiatum or 
ſarſaparilla. SU Ben 6 '- 

| | The laſt kind of remedy which we ſhall mention 
1 for the cure of 'ulcers in the urinary paſſage, "ax 
the ſuppurating candles or bougies: as thele are 


1 prepared various ways, and are generally to be 
Wi bought ready made, it is needleſs to ſpend time in 

| enumerating the different ingredients of which they 

are compoſed, or teaching the manner of preparing 
them. Before a bougie be introduced into the 
il urethra, however, it ſhould be ſmeared. all over 
1 - with ſweet oil, to prevent it from ſtimulating 900 
ſuddenly; it may be ſuffered to continue in from 
one to ſeven or eight hours, according as the pa- 

1 tient can bear it. Obſtinate ulcers ate not only 
vi often healed, but tumours and excreſcences in the 
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1 * Take Venice turpentine, boiled to a fuſſicient __ of 
V+ hardneſs, half an ounce, calomel half a drachm. Let theſe 

| mixed and formed into ſixty pills, of which five or fix may be 
14 1 taken night and morning. ir during the uſe of theſe pills, the 
1 mouth ſhould grow ſore, or the breath becoms offenſive, they mul * 
3580 


be diſcontinued till theſe ſymptoms diſappear. inflan 
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' OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE 30g 
urinary paſſages taken away, and an ohſtruction of 


urine removed by means of bougies. Obſtinate gleets 


may be removed by the uſe of Bougies. 
1 * ad 110 It,, 113% 7 Fr 2 . «WIE 
OF THE SWELLED TESTICLE. 
Tux ſwelled teſticle may either proceed from in- 
fection lately contracted, or from the venereal poiſon 
lurking in the body; the latter indeed is not very 
common, but the former frequently happens both in 
the firſt and ſecond ſtages of a gonorrhcea ; particu» 
larly when the running is unſeaſonably-checked, by 
cold, hard drinking, aß draſtic purges, violent 
exerciſe, the too early uſe of aſtringent medicines, or 
the like. eee | eee | 
In the inflammatory ſtage bleeding is neceſſary, 
which muſt be repeated according to the urgency 


of the ſymptoms®. The food muſt be light, and 


the drink diluting. High- ſeaſoned food, fleſh, wines, 
and every thing of a heating nature, are to be avoid- 
ed. Fomentations are of ſingular ſervice. Poultices 
of bread and milk, ſoftened with frefh butter or oil, 
are likewiſe very proper, and ought conſtantly to be 
applied when the patient is in bed; when he is up, 
the teſticles ſhould be kept warm, and ſupported by a 

bag or truſs, which may eaſily be contrived in ſuch 


a manner as to prevent the weight of the teſticle from 


having any effect. | 

If it ſhould be found impraQticable to clear the 
teſticle by the cooling regimen now pointed out, 
and extended according to circumſtances, it will be 
neceſſary to lead the patient through ſuch a com- 
plete antivenereal courſe as ſhall enſure him againſt 
ary future uneaſineſs. For this purpoſe, befides 
rubbing the mercurial ointment on the thighs 


. * I have been accuſtomed for ſome time paſt to apply leeches to 
inflamed teſticles, which practice has always been wed with 


the moſt happy effects. 
K k 4 as 
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as directed inthe gonorrhea, the patient muſt be cot i 
- fined to bed, if neceflary, for five or fix weeks, ful. ( 
pending the teſticle, all the while, with a bag or truſs ſ 
and plying him inwardly with ſtrong decoctions of ar. n 
ſaparilla. 1 | . F Ay | n 
_ When theſe means do not ſucceed, and there is rex Wi 1 
ſon to ſuſpect a ſcrophulous or cancerous habit, either 
of which may ſupport a ſeirrhous induration, after A 
the venereal poiſon is corrected, the parts ſhould be v 
fomented daily with a decoction of hemlock, the 


bruiſed leaves of which may likewiſe be added to the 
poultice, and the extract at the ſame time taken in 
wardly *. This practice is ſtrongly recommended by 
Dr. Storck in ſcirrhous and cancerous caſes; and Mt, 
Fordyce aſſures us, that by this method he has cured 
diſeaſed teſticles of two or three years ſtanding, 
even when ulcerated, and when the ſcirrhous had 


Vegnereal buboes are hard tumours ſeated in the 


1 begun to be affected with pricking and lancing 

| Pains. 9 i 
| it 
1 fl 
il OF BUBOES. : 


in, occaſioned by the venereal poiſon lodged in ne 


this part. They are of two kinds; viz. ſuch as pro- bi 
i ceed from a recent infection, and ſuch as accompany th 
a confirmed lues. 15 - if 
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| The cure of recent buboes, that is, ſuch as fp. 0 
pear ſoon after impure coition, may be firlt at- * 
1 by diſperſion, and, if that ſhould not ſuc- te 
ceed, by ſuppuration. To promote the diſperſion 

of a bubo, the ſame regimen muſt be obſerved # 8 
was directed in the firſt ſtage of a gonorrhea. The fla 
patient muſt likewiſe be bled, and take ſome coo 
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be extraRt of hemlock may be made into pills, and tak* 
in the manner directed under the article Cancer. 
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ing purges, as the decoction of. tamarinds and ſenna, 
Glauber's ſalts, und the like. If by this courſe, the 
ſwelting and other inflammatory ſymptoms abate, We 
may ſafely - proceed to the uſe of mercury,” which 
muſt be continued till the venereal virus is quſte 
pats! 4 
But if the bubo ſhould, from the beginning, be 
attended with great heat, pain, and - pulfation, it 
will be proper to promote its ſuppuration- For 
this purpoſe the patient may be allowed to uſe his 
ordinary diet, and to take now and then a"plaſs of 
wine. Emollient cataplaſms, conſiſti bread 
and milk ſoftened with oil or freſh butter, may be 
applied to the part; and, in cold conſtitutions, 


where the tumour advances ſlowly, white lily-roots 


boiled, or ſliced onions raw, and a ſufficient quan- 
tity of yellow baſilicon, may be added to the poul- 
tice, | 

When the tumour is ripe, which may be known by 
its conical figure, the ſoftneſs of the ſkin, and a 
flutuation of matter plainly to be felt under the finger, 
it may be opened either by a cauſtic or a lancet, and 
afterwards dreſſed with digeſtive ointment. | 

It ſometimes however happens, that buboes can 
neither be diſperſed nor brought to a ſuppuration, 
but remain hard indolent tumoyrs. In this caſe 
the indurated glands muſt be conſumed by cauſtic ; 
if they ſhould become ſcirrhous, they muſt be dif- 
ſolved by the application of hemlock, both exter- 
N internally, as directed in the ſcirrhous 
teſticle. | FA „ eee {> 


| 


* For the diſperſion of a bubo, a number of leeches applied 
to the part affected will be found equally efficacious as in the ins 
flamed teſticle. * rt $194 
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- Crancres are ſuperficial, callous, eating ulcem; 
Which may happen gither with or without a” gonor- 
rheea. They are commonly ſeated about the glans, 
and make their appearance in the following man- 
ner: Firſt a little red pimple ariſes, which ſoon be 
comes pointed at top, and is filled with a whitiſh 
matter inclining to yellow. This pimple is hot, and 
itches generally before it breaks: afterwards it de- 
generates into an obſtinate ulcer, the bottom of which 
is. uſually covered with a viſcid mucus, and * whoſe 
edges gradually become hard and callons. Sometimes 
the firſt appearance reſembles a ſimple excoriation of 
the cuticle ; which, however, if the cauſe be venereal, 
ſoon becomes a true chancre. W 
A chancre is ſometimes a primary affection, but 

it is much oftener ſymptomatic, and is the mark of 
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ſeated in parts covered with a thin cuticle, 28 the 
lips, the nipples of women, the glans penis of men, 
: | ts 


When a chancre appears ſoon after impure cos 
tion, its treatment is nearly ſimilar to that of the 
virulent gonorrhœa. The patient muſt obſerve the 
cooling regimen, looſe a little blood, and take ſome 
gentle doſes of ſalts and manna. The parts at 


* When venereal ulcers are ſeated in the lips, the infection may 
be communicated by kiſſing. I have ſeen very obſtinate venereal 
uloers in the lips, which I fad all the reaſon in the world to be- 
lieve were communicated in this manner. ; | 

Nurſes ought to beware of ſuckling infected children, or having 
their breaſts drawn by perſons tainted with the venereal diſeaſe. 
This caution is peculiarly neceſſary for nurſes who reſide in the 
peighbourhood of great towns. reed 


a confirmed lues. Primary chancres diſcover them- 
ſelves ſoon after impure coition, and are general 
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OF HAN CRE. 6057 
fefted ought frequently to be bathed, or rather 
ſoaked, in warm milk and water, and, if the inflam- 
mation be great, an emollient poultice or ca- 
taplaſm may be applied to them. This courſe will, 
in moſt caſes, be ſufficient to abate the inflam- 


mation, and prepare the patient for the uſe of mei- . 


cury.. Fr obey” 4 Wee 

Symptomatic chancres. are commonly accompa- 
nied with ulcers in the. throat, noQuraal-pains, 
ſcurvy eruptions about the roots of the hair, and 
other ſymptoms of a confirmed lues. Though they 
may be ſeared. in any of the parts mentioned. above, 
they commonly appear upon the private parts, o 


the inſide of the thigh. They are alſo leſs painful, 


but frequently much latger and harder than primary 
chancres. As their cure muſt depend upon that of 
the pox, of which they are only a ſymptom, we ſhall 
take no further notice of them, till we come to treat 
of a confirmed lues“. 55 4 
Thus we have related moſt of the ſymptoms which 
accompany or ſucceed a violent gonorrhcea, and have 
allo given a ſhort view of their proper treatment; 
there are, however, ſeveral others which ſometimes 
attend this diſeaſe, as a ſtrangury or obſtruction 
urine, a phymofis, paraphymoſis, &c. . 
ſtrangury may be occaſioned either by a ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriction, or an inflammation of the ure- 
thra and parts about the neck af the bladder. In 
the former caſe, the patient begins to void his urine 
with tolerable eaſe; but, as ſoon as it touches the 
galled or inflamed urethra, a ſudden. conſtriction 
takes place, and the urine is voided by ſpurts, and 
ſometimes by drops only. When the ſtrangury is 


* I have found it anſwer erty well to ſprinkle chancres 
twice a-day with calomel. This will often perform a cure without 
any other application whatever. If the chancres are upon the glans, 
ihey may be waſhed with milk and water, a little warm, and aſter - 
vacds the calomel may be applied as above. 


owing 
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owing to an inflammation about the neck of "the 
bladder, there is a conſtant heat abd uneaſineſs of 
the part, a perpetual deſite to make water, While 
the patient can only . few drops, and a 
troubleſome 7ene/muas, or conſtant inclination to Fo to 
ſtool. 1 I 4 f 9 Wen 

When the ſtrangury is owing to ſpaſm, ſuch me- 
dicines as tend to dilute and blunt the ſalts of the 


urine will be proper. For this purpoſe, beſides. - 


the common diluting liquors, fofc and cooling 
emulſions, ſweerened with the ſyrup of poppies, 
may be uſed. Should theſe not have the defired 
effect, bleeding, and emollient fomentations, will be 
neceſſary. = | 

When the complaint is evidently owing to an inflam- 
mation about the neck of the bladder, bleeding muſt 
be more hberally performed, and repeated accordi 
to the urgency of the ſymptoms. After bleeding, f 
the ſtrangury ſtill continues, ſoft clyſters, with a pro» 
per quantity of laudanum in them, may be adminiſ- 


tered, and emollient fomentations applied to the region 


of the bladder. At the ſame time, the patient may 
take every four hours à tea-cupful of barley-water, 
to an Engliſh pint of which ſix ounces of the ſyrup 
of marſh-mallows; four ounces of the oil of ſweet 
almonds, and half an ounce of nitre, may be added. 
If theſe remedies ſhould not relieve the complaint, 


and a total ſbppreſſion of - urine ſhould come on, 


bleeding muſt be repeated, and the patient ſet in a 
warm bath up to the middle. It will be proper in 
this caſe to diſcontinue the diuretics, and to draw 
off the water with a catheter; but as the patient is ſel- 
dom able to bear its being introduced, we would 
rather recommend the uſe of mild bougies. Theſe 


often lubricate the paſſage, and greatly facilitate 


the diſcharge of urine. Whenever they begin to 
ſtimulate or give any uneaſineſs, they may be wün- 


drawn. The 
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OF CHANCRES.. Bog 
The phymoſes is ſuch a conſtriction of the prepuce 


over the glans, as hinders it from being drawn back- 


wards ; the. paraphymoſis,- on the'contrary, is ſuch a 
conſtriction of the prepuce behind the glans, as hingers 


it from being brought forwarc. 

The treatment ot theſe ſymptoms is ſo d dhe 
lame with that of the virulent gonorrhœea, chat we 
have no occaſion to enlarge upon it. In general, 
bleeding, purging, poultices, and emollient fomenta- 
tions are — Should theſe, however, fail of 
removing the ſtricture, and the parts be threatened 
with a mortiſication, twenty ar thirty grains of ipeca- 
cuanha, and one grain of emetic tartar, may be given 
for a vomit, and _ be worked off with g arm 
water or thin gruel. 1 
It ſometimes kappen. that, in ſpite of des 
vours to the contrary, the inflammation goes on, and 
ſymptoms: of a beginning mortification appear. When 
this is the caſe, the prepuce mult be ſcarified with a 
lancet, and if neceſfary, divided, in order ta pre · 
vent a ſtran , and ſet the impriſoned glans at 
libæty. We ſhall not deſcribe the manner of per- 
forming this operation, as it ought always to be 
done by a ſurgeon. When a mortification has actually 
taken place, it will be neceſſary, beſides perfurming 
the above operations, io foment the parts frequently 
with cloths wrung out of a ſtrong decoction of camo» 
mile flowers and bark, and to give the patient a 
2 of the bark in Nn every two or dee 

urs. 

With regard to the n cborgee, and — wa 
diſtortions of the penis, theit treatment is no way diffe- 
rent from that of the gonorrhea, When they prove - 
very troubleſome, the patient may take a few drops 
of laudanum at night, eſpecially after the HET of 
« Purgative through the day. | 
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OF A CONFIRMED LUEBS. 
We have hitherto treated of thoſe affections in 
which the venereal poiſon is ſuppoſed to be confHi¼ied 
chiefly to the particular part by Which it Was fe- 
ceived, and ſhall next take a view of the lues in its 
confirmed ſtate; that is, when the poiſon is actually 
received into the blood, and, circulating wich ie 
through every part of the body, mixes with the 
ſeveral ſecretions, renders the Whole habit 
tainted. ($735. 7 181 ain 1K M10 q H main 1. 
The ſymptoms of a confirmed lues ate, buboes 
in the groin, pains af the head and joints, Which 
are peculiarly troubleſome in the night, or When 
the patient is warm in bed; ſcabs” and ſcurſs in va- 
rious parts of the body, eſpecially on the hend, of 
a yellowiſh colour, reſembling a hone comb; cor- 
roding ulcers in various patts of the body, which 
generally begin about the throat, from hence they 
creep gradually, by the palate, towards the carti- 
lage of the noſe, which they deſtroy; exereſcenees 
or exoſtoſes atiſe in the middle of the bones, and 
their ſpongy ends become brittle and break upon 
the leaſt accident; at other times they are ſoft,” and 
bend like wax; the conglobate glands' become hard - 
and callous, and form in the neck, armpits, Prin, 
and meſentery, bard moveable rumours, like the 
king's evil; tumours of different kinds are Jike- 
wite formed in. the lymphatic veffels, "tendons, I1ga- 
ments, and nerves, as the gummata, ganglia, nodes, 
| fophs, &c.; the eyes are affected with mching,' pan, 
redneſs, and ſometimes with total blindnels, and 
the ears with a ſinging noiſe, pain, and deafnels, 
whilſt their internal ſubſtance is exulcerated ; 
rendered carious; at length all the animal, * 
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OF A CONFIRMED LUESs. 31 
and natural functions are depraved ; the face becomes 
pale and livid ; the body emaciated and unfit for 
motion, and the miſerable patient falls into an atrophy 
or waſting conſumption, ee 91} 3 OI 
Women have  ſymproms peculiar to the! ſex; as 
cancers of the breaſt; a ſuppreſſion or overflowing 
of the menſes; the whites ; hyſteric. affections; an 
inflammation, ' abſceſs, ſchirrhus, gangrene, cancer, 
or ulcer of the womb; they are generally either bär- 
ren or ſubject to abortion ; or, if they bring children 
into the world, they have an univerſal eryſipelas, are 
half rotten, and covered with ulcers. 
Such: is the catalogue of ſymptoms attending this 
dreadful diſeaſe in its confirmed ſtate. Indeed, they 
are ſeldom all to be met with in the ſame perſon, or at 
the ſame time; ſo many of them, however, are 
generally preſent as are ſufficient to alarm the patient; 
and if he has reaſon to fuſpect the infection is Jurk- 
ing in his body, he ought immediately to ſer about 
the expulſion of it, otherwiſe the moſt 'tragical conſe- 
quences will enſue. . een 
The only certain remedy hitherto known in Eu- 
rope, for the cure of this diſeaſe, is mercury; which 
may be uſed in a great variety of forms, with nearly 
the ſame ſucceſs *®. Some time ago it was reckoned 
impoſſible to cure a confirmed lues without a faliva- 
tion, This method is now however pretty generally 
laid aſide, and mercury is found to be as efficacious, 
or rather more ſo, in expelling the venereal” poiſon, 
when adminiſtered in ſuch a manner as not to Tun off 
by the ſalivary glands. EA: ca, PX 


Though many are of opinion, that the mercu- 


f 


rial ointment is as efficacious as any other prepara- 


tion of that mineral; yet experience has taught 
me to think otherwiſe. I have often ſeen the moſt 


1 


obſtinate venereal caſes, where great quantities of 
mercurial ointment had been uſed in vain, yield to 
* | p 


5 The preparations which I now chiefly uſe, in the confirmed 
ſy are calomel and calcined mercury. ä - 
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they ought to be continued, ia order to perform a 
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the ſaline preparations. of mercury. Nor am 1 
Angular, in this opinion. Mr. Clare, an eminent 
ſurgeon of this city, aſſures me, that for ſome 


time paſt he has employed, . in venereal. caſes, - a 
laſine preparation of mercury wich, moſt 


15 


ſucceſs. This - preparation, rubbed-.. with 2 


ee of ry nd pow be epi. 
in ſmall portions, to | 


| e tongue, where, with a 
gentle degree of friction, it is immediately ab- 
locbeg,, and produces its full effect upon the {yl- 
tem, without, doing the Jeaſt injury to the ſtomach 
or bowels ; a matter of the greateſt importance in 
the ere this moſt active and powerful 


_ Jan OSTER), 14 ine 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain either the exact quan | 


tity of medicines that muſt be taken, or the time 


cure. Theſe will ever vary according to the con- 
ſtitution af the patient, the ſeaſon of the year, the 
degree of infection, the time it has lodged in the 
body, &c. But though it is difficult, as Aſtruc ob- 


ſcrves, to determine à priori, what quantity of mer- 
cory will, in the whale, be neceſſary do cure this 


diſtemper completeſy; yer it may be judged of # 
poſteriori, from the abatement and ceaking- of the 
ſymptoms. The ſame author adds, that commonly 


not leſs than two ounces of the ſtrong merchrial 


ointment is ſufficient, and not more than three or 
four ounces neceſſary. 2:49 1365.30 
The only chemical preparation of. mercury which 


| we ſhall take notice of, is the corroſive. ſubli- 


mate. This was ſotne time ago brought into uſe 


for the venereal diſeaſe, in Germany, by the illuſ⸗ 


trious Baron Van Swieten; and was ſoon after in- 


troduced into Britain by the learned Sir John 


Pringle, at that time phyſician to the army. The 
method of giving it is as follows: One grain 7 
cortoſive ſublimate is diſſolved in two ounces 
French brandy or malt ſpirits; and of this 2 
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F A CONFIRMED LES. 314 
ag ordinary table-ſpoonful, or the quantity of Half 
an ounce, is to be taken twice a day, and to be 
tontinued as long as any ſymptoms of the diſorder 
remain. To thoſe whoſe ſtomach cannot bear the 
ſolution, the ſublimate may be given in form of 
„. neh £1 MN... 1 0. OT «| i 
Several roots, woods, and barks; have been re- 
commended | for cufing the venereal diſeaſe; but 
none of them have been found, upon experience, to 
anſwer. the high encomiums - which had been be- 
ſtowed upon them. Though no one of theſe is to 
be depended upon alone, yet, when ' joined with 
mercury, ſome of them are found to be very bene- 
ficial in promoting a cure. One of the beſt we 
know yet is farſaparilla, which may be prepared 
und taken according, to the directions in the Ap- 
pendix F. (10. a8 +3 

The mezereon-root is likewiſe found to be a 
powerful aſſiſtant to the ſublimate, or any other 
mercurial. It may either be uſed along with the 
ſatſaparilla, as directed in the Appendix, or by it- 
ſelf. Thoſe who chooſe to uſe the mezereon by 
itſelf, may boil an ounce of the freſh bark, taken 
; from the root, in twelve Engliſh. pints of water to 
eight, adding towards the end, an ounce of li- 
quorice. The doſe of this is the ſame as of the 
decoction of ſarſaparillla. 

We have been told that the natives of America 
cure the venereal diſeaſe, in every ſtage, by a de- 
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The ſublimate may be given in diſtilled water, or any other 
liquid that the patient chooſes. - I commonly order ten grains to 
be diſſolved in an ounce of the ſpirit of wine, for the conveniency 
ef carriage, and let the patient take twenty or thirty drops of it 
night and morning in half a glaſs of brandy or other ſpirits, Mr. 
braw, an ingenious chymiſt of this place, informs me, that he 
prepares a ſalt of mercury much more mild and gentle in its ope- 
rat on than the ſublimate, though equally efficacious, 
7 See Appendix, Decodion of Sar/aperilla. 
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coction of the root of a plant called the Lobelia; 


It is uſed either freſh or dried; but we have no certain 
accounts with regard to the proportion. Sometimes 


they mix other roots with it, as thoſe of the ranun- 


culus, the ceanothus, &c.; but whether theſe are 


deſigned to diſguiſe or aſſiſt it, is doubtful. The 
patient takes a large draught of the decoction early in 


the morning, and continues to uſe it for his ordinary 
drink through the day *. 2 
Many other roots and woods might be mentioned 
which have been extolled for curing the wenereal 
diſeaſe, as the china-root, the roots of ſoap-wort, 
burdock, &c. as alſo the wood of guaiacum and 


ſaſſafras; but as none of theſe have been found to 


poſſeſs virtues ſuperior to thoſe already mentioned, 
we ſhall, for the ſake of brevity, paſs them over, and 
ſhall conclude our obſervations on this diſeaſe, 
with a few general remarks concerning the proper 


management of the patient, and the nature of the 


nfection. 


* Though we are ſtill very much in the dark with regard to 
the method of curing this diſeaſe among the natives of America, 
yet it is generally affirmed, that they do cure it with ſpeed, fafety, 
and ſucceſs, and that without the leaſt knowledge of mercury. 
Hence it becomes an object of conſiderable iniportanice to di- 
cover their method of cure. This might _ be done b 
making trials of the various plants which are found in thoſe 


parts, and particularly of ſuch as the natives are known to make 


uſe of. All people in a rude ſtate take their medicines chiefly 
from the vegetable kingdom, and are often poſſeſſed of valuable 
ſecrets with regard to the virtues of plants, of which more en- 
lightened nations are ignorant. Indeed we make no doubt — 
ſome plants of our own growth, were proper pains taken to du 
eover them, would be found as efficacious in curing the venere 

diſeaſe as thoſe of America, It muſt however be rememperes- 
that what will cure the venereal diſeaſe in one country, W not 
always be found to have equal ſuceeſs in another. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Taz condition of the patient ought always to be 
conſidered previous to his entering upon a courſe of 
mercury in any form, It would be equally raſh and' 
dangerous to adminiſter mercury to a perſon labouring 
under any violent acute diſeaſe, as a putrid fever, 
pleuriſy, peripneumony, or the like, It would likes 
wiſe be dangerous in ſome chronic caſes; as a flow 
heftic fever, or the laſt ſtage of a conſumption. 
Sometimes, however, theſe diſeaſes proceed from a 
confirmed lues ; in which caſe it will be neceffary to 
give mercury. In chronic diſeaſes of a leſs dangerous 
nature, as the aſthma, the gravel, and ſuch like, 
mercury, if neceſſary, may be ſafely adminiſtered. It 
the patient's ſtrength has been greatly exhauſted by 
ſickneſs, labour, abſtinence, or any other cauſe, the 
uſe of mercury muſt be poſtponed, till by time, 
reſt, and a nouriſhing dier, 1t can be ſufficiently 
reſtored. | 

Mercury ought not to be adminiſtered to women 
during the menſtrual flux, or when the period is 
near at hand, Neither ſhould it be given in the laſt 


ſtage of pregnancy. If, however, the woman be not 


near the time of her delivery, and circumſtances 
render it neceſſary, mercury may be given, but in 
ſmaller doſes, and at greater intervals than uſual ; 
with theſe precautions, both the mother and child 
may be cured at the ſame time; if not, the diſorder 
will at leaſt be kept from growing worſe, till the 
voman be brought to bed, and ſufficiently recovered, 
when a more effèctual method may be purſued, which, 
if ſhe ſuckles her child, will in all probability be 
ſafficient for the cure of both. 


L1 2 Mercury 
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Mercury ought always to be adminiſtered te in- 
fants with the greateſt caution. Their tender con- 
dition unfits them for ſupporting a ſalivation, and 
makes it neceſſary to adminiſter even the mildeſt 
preparations of mercury to them with a ſparing 
hand, A ſimilar conduct is recommended in the 
treatment of old perſons, who have the misfortune 
to labour under a confirmed lues. No doubt the 
infirmities of age muſt render people leſs able to 
undergo the fatigues of a ſalivation; but this, as 
was formerly obſerved, is never neceffary ; beſides, - 
we have generally found that mercury had much leſs 
effect upon very old perfons than on thoſe who were 
younger. „ 

Hyſteric and hypochondriac perſons, and ſuch 
as are ſubject to an halytual diarrhoea or dyſentery, 
or to frequent and violent attacks of the epileply, 
or who are afflicted with the ſcrophula, or the ſcur- 
vy, ought to be cautious in the uſe of metcuty. 
Where any one of theſe diſorders. prevails, it ought 
either, if poſſible, to be cured, or at leaſt palliated, 
before the patient enters upon a courſe of mercury. 
When this cannot be done, the mercury muſt be 
adminiſtered in ſmaller doſes, and at longer inter- 
vals than uſual. 

The moſt proper ſeaſons for entering upon 4 
coarle of mercury, are the ſpring and autumn, 
when the air is of a moderate warmth, If the cit. 
cumſtances of the caſe, however, will not admit of 
delay, we muſt not defer the cure on account of the 
ſeaſon, but muſt adminiſter the mercury; taking 
care at the ſame time to keep the patient's cham- 
ber warmer or cooler, according as the ſeaſon of the 
year requires, ; 

The next thing to be conſidered is the prepar?- 
tion neceſſary to be obſerved before we procee 


to adminiſter a courſe of mercury. Some lay — 
7 
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| fireſs upon this cireumſtance, obſerving, that by 


previouſly relaxing the _ veſſels, and correcting an 
diſorder which may happen to prevail in the blood, 
not only the mercury will be diſpoſed to act more 


| kindly, but many other inconveniencies will be 


prevented. ? t 

We have already recommended bleeding and 
gentle purges, previous | to the adminiſtration of 
mercury, and ſhall only now add, that theſe are ak 
ways to be repeated according to the age, ſtrength, 
conſtitution, and other circumſtances of the pa- 
tient, Afterwards, if it can be | conveniently. done, 
the patient ought to bathe once or twice a- day, for 
a few days, in lukewarm water. His diet in the 
mean time muſt be light, moiſt, and cooling, 
Wine, and all heating liquors, alſo. violent bodily 
exerciſe, and all great exertions of the mind, are 
carefully to be avoided. 

A proper regimen is likewiſe to be obſerved by 
ſuch as are under a courſe of mercury. Inatten- 
tion to this not only endangers the patient's life, 
but often alſo diſappoints him of a cure. A much 
ſmaller quantity of mercury will be ſufficient for 
the cure of a perſon who lives low, keeps warm, 
and avoids all manner of exceſs, than of one who 
cannot endure to put the ſmalleſt reſtraint upon his 
appetites : indeed it but rarely happens that ſuch are 
thoroughly cured, _ 

There is hardly any thing of more importance, 
either for preventing or removing venereal intect- 
tion, than cleanlineſs. By an early attention to 
this, the infection might often be prevented from 
entering the body; and, where it has already ta- 
ken place, its effects may be greatly mitigated. 
The moment any perſon has reaſon to ſuſpect that 
he has reccived the infection, he ought to waſh the 
parts with water and ſpirits, ſweet oil, or milk and 
water; a ſmall quantity of the laſt may likewiſe be 
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injected up the urethra, if it can be conveniently 
done. Whether this diſeaſe at firſt took its riſe 
from dirtineſs is hard to ſay; but wherever that 
prevails, the infection is found in its greateſt de- 
gree of virulence, which gives ground to believe 
that a ſtrict attention to cleanlineſs would go far to- 
wards extirpating it altogether “. 3 
When the venereal diſeaſe has been neglected, or 
improperly treated, it often becomes a diſorder of 
the habit. In this caſe the cure muſt be attempted 
reſtoratives, as a milk diet, the decoction of 
ſarſaparilla, and ſuch like, to which mercury may 
be occaſionally added. It is a common practice in 
North Britain to ſend ſuch patients to drink goat- 
whey. This is a very. proper plan, provided the 


I have not only often ſeen a recent infection carried off in a 
few days by means of cleanlineſs, viz. bathing, fomentations, in- 
jections, &c. but have likewiſe found it of the greateſt adyan 
in the more advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe. Of this I had 1 
a very remarkable inſtance, in a man whoſe penis was almoſt 
wholly conſumed by venereal ulcers; the matter had been al- 
lowed to continue on the ſores, without any care having been 
taken to clean them, till, notwithſtanding the uſe of ar 
and other medicines, it had producet the effects above mention 
J ordered warm milk and water to be injected three or four 
times a- day into all the ſinuous ulcers, in order to waſh out the 
matter; after which they were ſtuffed with dry lint to abſorb the 
freſh matter as it was generated. The patient at the ſame” time 
took every day half a grain of the corroſive ſublimate of mercury, 
diſſolved in an ounce of brandy, and drank an Engliſh quart of 
the decoction of ſarſaparilla. By this treatment, in about fix 
weeks, he was perfectly cured ; and, what was very remarkable, 
a part of the penis was actually regenerated. 

Doctor Gilchriſt has given an account of a ſpecies of the {ues 
venerea which prevails in the weſt of Scotland, to which the na- 
tives give the name of Sibbins or Sivving, The Doctor obſerves, 
that the ſpreading of this diſeaſe is chiefly owing to the neglect of 
cleanlineſs, and ſeems to think, that by due attention to that 
virtue, it might be extirpated. The treatment of this diſeaſe 
ſimilar to that of a confirmed lues or pox. The yas, a diſeale 
which is now very common both in America and the Welt India 

iſlands, may alſo be cured in the ſame manner. IR 
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infection has been totally eradicated before-hand; 
but when that is not the caſe, and the patient truſts to 
the whey for finiſhing his cure, he will often be diſ- 
appointed, I have frequently known the diſeaſe re- 
turn with all its virulence after a courſe of goat-whey, 
even when that courſe had been thought quite ſufficient 
for completing the cure. * 

One of the moſt unfortunate circumſtanees at- 
tending patients in this diſeaſe, is the neceſſity they 


are often laid under of hurrying the cure. This in- 


duces them to take medicine too faſt, and to leave it 
off too ſoon, A few grains more of medicine, or 
a few days longer confinement, would often be 
ſufficient to pertect the cure; whereas, by neglect 
of theſe, a ſmall degree of virulence is ſtill lett in 
the humours, which gradually vitiates, and at 
length contaminates the whole maſs. To avoid 
this, we would adviſe, that the patient ſhould never 
leave off taking medicine immediately upon the 
diſappearing of the ſymptoms, but continue it for 
ſome time after, gradually leſſening the quantity, till 
there is ſufficient ground to believe that the diſeaſe 
is entirely eradicated. : | 
It is not only difficult, but abſolutely impoſſible, 
to aſcertain the exact degree of virulence that may 
attend the diſeaſe; for which reaſon it will always 
be a much ſafer rule to continue the uſe of medi- 
cine too long, than to leave it off too ſoon, This 
ſeems to be the leading maxim of a modern prac- 
titioner of ſome note tor the venereal ,diſeaſe, who 
always orders his patient to perform a quarentine 
of at leaſt forty days, during which time he rakes 
forty bottles of, I ſuppoſe, a ſtrong decoQion of 
arſaparilla, or ſome other anti-venereal ſimple, 
Whoever takes this method, and adds a ſufficient 
quantity of corroſive ſublimate, or ſome other active 
Preparation of mercury to the decoction, will ſeldom 
fail to cure a confirmed lues. | : 
c 
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It is peculiarly unfortunate for the cure of thig 
diſeaſe, that not one in ten of thoſe who contract 
it, are either able or willing to ſubmit to a proper 
plan of regimen, The patient is willing to take 
medicine; but he mult tollow his buſineſs, and, to 
prevent ſuſpigions, muſt cat and. drink like the relt 
of the family. This is the true ſource of nine+ 
tenths of all the miſchief ariſing from the vene- 
real diſeaſe, I never knew the cure attended with 
any great difficulty or danger where the patient 
ſtrictly followed the phyſician's advice: but à vo- 
lume would not be ſufficient to point our: the dread- 
ful conſequences which proceed from an oppoſite 
conduct. Scirrhous teſticles, ulcerous ſore throats, 
madneſs, conſumptions, carious bones, and a rot- 
ten progeny, are a ſew of the bleſſings derived from 
this ſource. | 


There is a ſpecies of falſe reaſoning, with regard 


to this diſeaſe, Which proves fatal to many. A 
rſon of a ſound conſtitution contracts a light 
degree of the diſorder. He gets well without 
taking any great care, or uſing much medicine, 
and hence concludes that this will always be the 
caſe, The next time the diſeaſe occurs, though 
gen times more virulent, he purſues the ſame courle, 
and his conſtitution is ruined. Indeed, the dif- 
ferent degrees of virulence in the ſmall-pox are not 
greater than this difcaſc, though, as ihe learn d 
Sydenham obſervers, in ſome cales the moſt ſkilful 
phyſicians cannot cure, and in others the molt ig- 
norant old woman cannot kill the patient in that 
diſorder. Though a good conſtitution is always in 
favour of the patient, yet too great ſtieſs may 
laid upon it. It does not appear from obſervation, 
that the moſt robuſt conſtitution is able to over- 
come the virulence of the venereal contagion, after 


t into the habit. In this caſe a proper 
4 has got into the habit, thi . 
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courſe of medicine is always indiſpenſably nececeſ- 


fary. | 

Although it is impoſſible, on account of rhe dif- 
ferent degrees of virulence, &c. to lay down fixed and 
certain rules for the cure of this diteaſe, yet the 
following general plan will always be found fate, and 
often ſuccelsful, vi. to bleed and aminiſter gentle 
purges with diuretics during the inflammatory ſtate, 
and as ſoon as the ſymptoms of inflammation are 
abated, to adminiſter mercury, in any torm that may 
be moſt agreeable to the patient. The ſame medicine, 
aſſiſted by the decoction of Tarſaparilla, and a proper 
regimen, will not only ſecure the conſtitution againſt 
the further progreſs of à confirmed pox, but will 
generally perform a complete cure. | 


CHAP. XLVIII. 
DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


OMEN, in all civilized nations, have td, 
manag-ment of domeſtic affairs, and it is 
very proper they ſhould, as Nature has made them 
leſs fit for the more active and laborious employ 
ments, This indulgence, however, is generally car- 
ried too far; and females, inſtead of being benefited 
by it, are greatly injured; from the want of exerciſe 
and free air, To be ſatisfied of this, one need only 
compare the freſh and ruddy looks of a milk-maid, 
with the pale complexion of thoſe females whoſe 
whole time is ſpent within doors. Though Nature 
has made an evident diſtinction between the male 
and female with regard to bodily ftrength oy 
Ngour, yet ſhe certainly never meant, cher thai 
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the one ſhould be always without, or the other always 
within doors, | | | 

The confinement” of females, beſides hurting 
their figure and complexion, relaxes their ſolids, 
weakens their minds, and diforders all the func- 
tions of the body. Hence proceed ohſtructions, 
indigeſtion, flatulence, abortions, and the whole 
train of nervous diforders. Theſe not only unfit 
women for being mothers and nurſes, but often 
render them whimſical and ridiculous. A ſound 
mind depends ſo much upon a healthy body, that 
ve. the latter is wanting the former is rarely to be 

2 | © 9/11) ©1119 NE 
| have always obſerved, that women who were 
chiefly employed without doors, in the different 
branches of huſbandry, gardening, and the like, 
were almoſt as hardy as their huſbands, and that their 
children were likewiſe ſtrong and healthy. But as 
the bad effects of confinement and inaCtivity upon 
both ſexes have been already ſhewn, we ſhall procced 
to point out thoſe circumſtances in the ſtructure and 
deſign of females, which ſubje& them to peculiar 
diſeaſes ; the chief of which are, their monthly eva» 
cuations, pregnancy, and child-bearing. Theſe indeed 
Winnot properly be called diſeaſes, but, from the deli - 
cacy of the ſex, and their being often improperly 
managed in ſuch ſituations, they become the ſource - 
of numerous calamities. | 


OF THE MENSTRUAL DISCHARGE. 


Females generally begin to menſtruate about the 
age of fifteen, and leave it aff about fifty, which 
renders theſe two periods the moſt critical of their 
lives. About the firſt appearance of this diſcharge, 
the conſtitution undergoes a very conſiderable change, 


* indeed for the better, though —_ 
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for the worſe. The greateſt care is now neceſlary, 
as the future health and happineſs of the female 
depends in a great meaſure upon her conduct at this 

riod i 0 N 
If a girl about this time of life be canfined to the 
houſe, kept conſtantly fitting, and neither allowed ta 
romp about, nor employed in any active buſineſs, 
which gives exerciſe to the whole body,” ſhe becomes 
weak, relaxed, and puny ; her blood not being duly 
prepared, ſhe looks pale and wan; her health, 
ſpirits, and vigour decline, and ſhe ſinks into a 
valetudinarian for life, Such is the fate of numbers 
of thoſe unhappy females, who, either from roo 
much indulgence, or their own. narrow circumſtances, 


; Wh. . | 
are, at this critical period, denied the benefit of ex, 
erciſe and free air. 3 
A lazy, indolent diſpoſition proves likewiſe very 
hurtful to girls at this period. One ſeldom meets 
, with complaints from obſtructions amongſt the more 
1 active and induſtrious part of the ſex; whereas the 
4 indolent and lazy are ſeldom free from them. Theſe 
7 are in a manner eaten up by the chlorofis, or green- 
1 lickneſs, and other diſeaſes of this nature. We would 
d therefore recommend it to all who wiſh to eſcape theſe * 
. calamities, to avoid indolence and inactivity, as their 
y greateſt enemies, and to be as much abroad in the 
” open air as poſſible. 4 
It is the duty of mothers, and thoſe who are intruſted with 
the education of girls, to inſtru them early in the conduct and 
management of themſelves at this critical period of their lives. 
Falſe modeſty, inattention, and ignorance of what is beneficial or 
| urtful at this time, are the ſources of many diſeaſes and misfor- 
he tunes in life, which a few ſenſible leſſons from an experienced ma- 
ch yon might have 1 Nor is care leſs neceſſary in the ſub- 
eir <quent returns of this diſcharge. Taking improper food, violent 
; WeRtions of the mind, or catching cold at this period, is often 
2 earn ga to ruin the health, or to render the female ever after in- 
ge, capable of procreation, 
Another 
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Another thing which proves very hurtful to girls 


about this period of life, is unwholeſome | food. 
Fond of all manner of traſh, they often indulge in 
it, till their whole humours are quite vitiated. Hence 
enſue indigeſtions, want of appetite, and a numerous 
train of evils. If the fluids be not duly prepared, it 
is utterly impoſſible that the ſecretions ſhould go pro- 
perly on. Accordingly we find, that ſuch girls 28 
lead an indolent life, and eat great quantities of traſh, 
are not only ſubject to obſtructions of the menſes, but 
likewiſe ro glandular obſtructions; as the ſcrophula, 
or king's evil, &c. ee 

A dull diſpoſition is alſo very hurtful to girls 
at this period. It is a rare thing to ſee a ſprightly 
girl who does not enjoy good health, while the 
grave, moping, melancholy creature, proves the 
very prey of vapours and hyſterics. Youth is the 
ſeaſon for \mirth and cheerfulnefs. Let it there- 
fore be indulged, It is an abſolute duty. To 
lay in a ſtock of healch in time of youth, is as ne- 
ceſſary a piece of prudence, as to make-proviſion 
againſt the decays of old' age. While, therefore, wiſe 
Nature prompts the happy youth to join in ſprightly 
amuſements, let not the ſevere dictates of hoary age 
forbid the uſeful impulſe, nor damp with ſerious 
gloom, the ſeaſon deſtined to mirth and innocent 
teſtivity. f 1 

Another thing very hurtful to females about this 
period cf lite is ſtrait clothes. They are fond of 
a fine ſhape, and fooliſhly imagine that this cas 
be acquired by lacing themſelves tight. Hence by 
fqueezing the ſtomach and bowels, they hurt the 


digeſtion, and occaſion many incurable maladies. 


This error is not indeed ſo common as it has been; 
but, as faſhions change, it may come about again: 
we therefore think it not improper to mention it. 

know many females who, to this day, feel the =; 
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ful effects of that wretched cuſtam which prevailed: 


4 ſome years ago, of ſqueezing every girl into as ſmall, 
% a ſize in the middle as poſhble. Human invention 
* could not poſſibly have deviſed a practice more de- 
hn ſtructive to, health, 2 60 | et Berth 
» After a female has arrived at that period of life 
"0 when the \men/es uſually begin to flow, and they 
* do not appear, but, on the contrary, her health 
b, and ſpirits begin to decline, we would adviſe, in- 
ar ſtead of ſhutting the poor girl up in the houſe, 
la, and doſing her with tec}, aſafcetida, and other 
nauſeous drugs, to place her in a ſituation where 
th ſhe can enjoy the benefit of free air and agreeable 
0 company. There let her eat wholeſome food, take 
he ſufficient exerciſe, and amuſe herſelf in the moſt 
he agreeable manner; and we have little reaſon to fear, 
he but Nature, thus aſſiſted, will do her proper work. 
* 1 ſhe ſeldom fails, unleſs where the fault is on 
our ide, 8 
0 This diſcharge in the beginning is ſeldom ſo in- 
on ſtantaneous as to ſurprize females unawares. It is 
ils generally preceded by ſymptoms which foretel its aþ- 
ty proach z as a ſenſe of heat, weight, and dull pain in 
ve the loins; diſtention and hardneſs of the | breaſts ; 
4 head-ach ;z loſs of appetite; laſſitude; paleneſs of the 
ou countenance z and ſometimes a flight degree of fever. 
5 When theſe ſymptoms appear about the age at 
15 which the menſtrual flux uſually begins, every 
72 thing ſhould be carefully avoided which may ob- 
= ſtrut that neceſſary and ſalutary evacuation z and 
by all means uſed to promote it; as ſitting frequently 
che over the ſteams of warm water, drinking warm 
; diluting liquors, &c. 


After the menſes have once begun to flow, the 
greateſt care ſhould be taken to avoid every thing 
that may tend to obſtruct them. Females ought 
to be exceeding cautious of what they eat or 
drink at the time they are out of order. Every 

thing 
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thing chat is cold, or apt to ſour on the -ſtomach, 


ought to be avoided; as fruit, butter-milk, and 


ſuch like. Fiſh, and all kinds of food that are 
hard of digeſtion, are alſo to be avoided. As it is 


impoſſible to mention every thing that may difa- 


gree with individuals at this time, we would re- 


commend it to every female to be very attentive 


to what diſagrees with herſelf, and carefully to 
avoid it. | {+ 
Cold is extremely hurtful at this particular period. 
Morte of the ſex date their diſeaſes from colds, caught 
while they are out of order, than from all other 
cauſes, This oyght ſurely to put them upon their 
guard, and to make them very circumſpect in their 
conduct at ſuch times. A degree of cold that will 
not in the leaſt hurt them at another time; will at this 
period be ſufficient entirely to ruin their health and 
conſtitution. | | e 
The greateſt attention ought likewiſe to- be paid 
to the mind, which ſhould 'be kept as eaſy and 
cheerful as poſſible. © Every part of the animal 
economy is influenced by the paſſions, but none 
more ſo than this. Anger, fear, grief, and other 
affections of the mind, often occaſion obſtructions 
of the menſtrual flux, which prove abſolutely in- 
curable. ; 15 
From whatever cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except 
in the ſtate of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be 
uſed to reſtore it. For this purpoſe we would recom- 
mend ſufficient exerciſe, in a dry, open, and rather 
cool air ; wholeſome diet, and, if the body be weak 
and languid, generous liquors z alſo cheerful com- 
pany and all manner of amuſements. If theſe fail, 
recourſe muſt be had to medicine. 
When obſtructions proceed from a weak relaxed 


ſtate of the ſolids, ſuch medicines as tend to promote 


digeſtion, to brace the ſolids, and aſſiſt the body 


; ing gc | be uſed. The 
in preparing good blood, ought to be principal 
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principal of theſe are iron and the Peruvian bark. 
with other bitter and aſtringent medicines. Filings 
of iron may be infuſed in wine or ale, two or three 
ounces to an Engliſh quart, and after it has ſtood for: 
two or three weeks it may be filtered, and about half 
a wine-glaſs of it taken twice a- day: or prepared 
ſteel may be taken in the doſe of half a drachm, 
mixed with à little honey or treacle, three or four 
times a day. The bark and other bitters may either 
be taken in ſubſtance or intuſion, as is moſt agreeable 
to the patient. 1 j | 

When obſtruQtions proceed from. a viſcid ſtate of 
the blood; or for women of a groſs or full habit, 
evacuations, and ſuch medicines as attenuate the hu- 
mours, are neceſſary. The patient in this caſe ought 
to be bled, to bathe her feet frequently in warm water, 


to take now and then a cooling purge, and to live upon 


a ſpare thin diet. Her drink ſhould be whey, water, 
or {mall beer, and ſhe ovght to take ſufficient exer- 
cile. A tea-ſpoonful of the tincture of black helle- 
bore may alſo be taken twice a-day in a cup of warm 

water, WET IE 
When obſtructions proceed from affections of the 
mind, as grief, fear, anger, &c. every method ſhould 
be taken to amuſe and divert the patient. And that 
ſhe may the more readily forget the cauſe of her af- 
fliction, ſhe ought, if poſſible, to be removed from 
the place where it happened. A change of place, 
by preſenting the mind with a variety of new objects, 
has often a very happy influence in relieving it from 
the deepeſt diſtreſs. A ſoothing, kind, and affable 
behaviour to females in this ſituation is alſo of the laſt 
importance. | . 840 
An obſtruction of the menſes is often the effect of 
other maladies. When this is the caſe, inſtead of 
Swing medicines to force that diſcharge, which 
might be dangerous, we ought by all means to en- 
deavour to reſtore the patient's health and ſtrength. 
9 6 Wnen 
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When that is effected, the other will return u 


courſe. 


weak, the colour pale, the appetite and digeſtion ate 
bad, to which œdematous ſwellings of the feet, drop. 
ſies, and conſumptions often enſue. This frequent 
happens to women about the age of forty- five or fifty, 
and is very difficult to cure. 1 may proceed from a 


ſedentary life; a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, 


high-ſeaſoned, or acrid food; the uſe of ſpitituous 
liquors; exceſſive fatigue; relaxation za diffolved 
ſtate of the blood; violent paſſions of the mind, 
. | e 

The treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be varied accord. 
ing to its Cauſe. - When it is occaſioned by any error 
in the patient's regimen, an oppoſite courſe to that 


which induced the diſorder muſt be purſued, and ſuch 


medicines taken as have a tendency to reſtrain the flux, 
and counteract the morbid affections of the ſyſtem 
from whence it proceeds. 77 2 

To reſtrain the flux, the patient ſhould be kept 
quiet and eaſy both in body and mind. If it be very 
violent, ſhe ought to lie in bed with her head low; to 
live upon a cool and ſlender diet, as veal or chicken 
broths with bread ; and to drink decoctions of nettle- 
roots, or the greater comfrey. If theſe be not ſuf- 
ficient to ſtop the flux, ſtronger aſtringents may be 
uſed, as Japan earth, allum, elixir ot vitripl, the 
Peruvian bark, &c. * - 


* Two drachms of allum and one of Japan earth may be pounded 
together, and divided into eight or nine doſes, one of which may 
be taken three times a-day. | 

Perſons whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear the allum, may take two 
table-ſpoonfuls of the tincture of roſes three or four times a. day 
to each doſe of which ten drops of laudanum may be added. 
If theſe ſhould fail, half a drachen of the Peruvian bark, in 
powder, with ten drops of the elixir of vitriol, may be taken, in 
a glaſs of red wine, four times a-day. The 


But the menſtrual flux may be too great as well 2 
too ſmall. When this happens, the patient becomes 
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The uterine flux may offend . in quality 1as well 
as in quantity. What is uſually called the fluer 
albus, or whites, isn very common .diſcaſe, | and 
proves extremely hurtful to delicate women. This 
diſcharge, however, is not always white, but ſomes 
times pale, yellow, green, or of a blackiſh colour: 
ſometimes it is ſharp and corroſive, ſometimes foul 
and fœtid, &c. It is attended with a pale complexion, 
pain in the back, loſs of appetite, ſwelling of the 

feet, and other ſigns of debility. It generally pro- 
ceeds from a relaxed ſtate of the body, ariſing; — 
indolence, the exceſſive uſe of tea, coffee, axqother 
weak and watery diet. Br HOGS; - 

To remove this diſeaſe, the patient muſt take 
as much exerciſe as ſhe: can bear without fatigue, 
Her food ſhould be ſolid and nouriſhing, but 

of eaſy digeſtion; and her drink rather gene- 
rous, as red port or claret mixed with Pyrmont, 
Briſtol, or lime-water. Tea and. coffee are to 
be avoided, I have often known ſtrong broths 
have an exceeding good effect, and ſometimes 
a milk diet alone will perform a cure. The 
patient ought not to lie too long a-bed. When 
medicine is neceſſary, we know none preferable 
to the Peruvian bark, which in this caſe ought 
always to be taken in ſubſtance, In warm weas 
ther, the cold bath will be of conſiderable ſer- 
Vice, nets 2 K | 
That period of life at which the menſes. ceaſe to 
low, is likewiſe very critical to the ſex. The 
ſtoppage of any cuſtomary . evacuation, . however 
{mall, is ſufficient to diſorder the whole frame, and 
often to deſtroy life itſelf. Hence it comes to palſy, 
that ſo many women either fall into chronic dif- 
orders, or die about this time. Such of them, how- 
cler, as ſurvive it, without contracting any chronic 
leaſe, often become more healthy and hardy than 
M m they 
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they were before, and enjoy ſtrength and vigour to a 


c 


Ban — ceaſe all of a ſudden, in women of a 
full habit, they ought to abate ſomewhat of their 
uſual quantity of food, eſpecially of the more nou- 
riſhing kind, as fleſh, eggs, &c. They ought like- 
wile to take ſufficient exerciſe, and to keep the body 

This may be done by taking, once or twice 
a-week, a little rhubarb, or an infuſion of hiera piera 
8 vr | 18 4 (1% 2258L 
It often happens that women of a habit, at 
this period of life, have ulcerous — break out 
about their ancles, or in other parts of the body. 
Such ulcers ought to be conſidered as critical, and 
ſhould either be ſuffered to continue open, or have 
artificial drains ſubſtituted in their ſtead. Women 
who will have ſuch ſores dried up, are often ſoon after 
carried off by acute diſeaſes, or fall into thoſe of u 
chronic nature. | e 
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THrovcn pregnaney is not a diſeaſe, yet that ſtate 
is often attended with a variety of complainty which 
merit attention, and which ſometimes require the al- 
ſiſtance of medicine. Some women indeed are more 
healthy during their pregnancy than at any other 
time; but this is by no means the general caſe : moſt 
of them breed in ſorrow, and are frequently indi 
poſed during the whole time of pregnancy. (Few | 
fatal diſeaſes, however, happen during that period; 
and hardly any, except abortion, that can be called 
dangerous. | 8 

Pregnant women are often afflicted with the heart- 
burn. The method of tteating this complaint has 


been already pointed out. They are likewiſe, _ 
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more early periods of pregnancy, often hataſſed-with 
ſickneſs and vomiting, eſpecially in the morning. 
The method of relieving theſe complaints has 10 
been ſhewn, Both the head - ach and tooth - ach are 
very troubleſome ſymptoms of pregnancy. The for · 
mer may generally be removed by keeping the body 
gently open, by the ule of prunes, figs, roaſted apples, 
and ſuch like. When the pain is very violent, bleed- 
ing may be-neceſſary, For the treatment of the lat- 
ter, we mult refer to that article. Several other com- 
plaints incident to pregnant women might be mens 
tioned, as a cough and difficulty of breathing, ſup- 
preſſion and incontinency of urine, &c.; but as all 
of theſe have been taken notice of before, it is need- 
leſs to repeat them. 12 5 4 : 

Every pregnant woman is more or leſs in dans 
ger of abortion, This ſhould be guarded againſt 
with the greateſt care, as it not only weakens the 
conſtitution, but renders the woman liable to the 
ſame misfortune afterwards *®, Abortion may haps. 
pen at any period of pregnancy, but it is moſt 
common in the ſecond or third month. Some» - 
times, however, it happens in the fourth or fifth, 


c 


„ Sr 


ate If it happens within the firſt month, it is uſually 
” called a falſe conception; if, after the ſeven 


month, the child may often be kept alive by pro- 
ore per care, | 

The common cauſes of abortion are, the death 
of the child; weakneſs or relaxation of the mother; 
great eyacuationsz violent exerciſe z raiſing great 


| | 

* Every mother who procures an abortion does it at the hazard 
of her life; yet there are not a few who run this riſk merely to pre · 
rent ih trouble of bearing and bringing up children. It is ſurely a 
moſt unnatural crime, and cannot, even in the moſt abandoned, be 
newed without horror; but in the decent matron, it is ſtill 
unpardonable. Thoſe wretches who daily advertiſe their afliſtance 
to women in this buſineſs, deſerve, in my opinion, the moſt ſevere 
A all human puniſhments. | | 
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weights; reaching too high ; jumping, or ſtepping 


from an eminence; vomiting z coughing ; convullion 
fits; blows on the belly; falls; fevers; dilagreeable 
ſmells; exceſs of blood; indolence; high living,” or 
the contrary; violent paſſions or affections of the 
mind,” as fear, grief, &c. er en 
Phe ſigus of approaching abortion are, pain in the 


loins, or about the bottom of the belly ; a dull heavy 


pain in the inſide of the thighs; alight degree" of 
coldneſs, or ſhivering ; ſickneſs, palpitation of the 
heart; the breaſts become flat and ſoft ; che belly 


falls; and there is a diſcharge of blood or watery 


humours from the womb, © 25115 
To prevent abortion, we would adviſe women of 
a weak or relaxed habit to uſe ſolid food, àvoiding 
great quantities of tea, and other weak and watery 
liquors; to riſe early and go ſoon to bed; to ſhun 
damp houſes ;' to take frequent exerciſe in the open 
air, but to avoid fatigue ; and never to go abroad in 
damp foggy weather, if they can ſhun it. 
Women of a full habit ought to uſe 2 ſpare 
diet; avoiding ſtrong liquors, and every thing that 
may tend to heat the body, or increafe the quan- 
tity of blood. Their diet ſhould be of an open- 
ing nature, conſiſting principally of vegetable ſub- 
ſtances. Every woman with child ovght to be kept 


cheerful and eaſy in her mind. Her appetites, even 
though depraved, ought to be indulged as far às pru- 
| r , : 3 v6 


dence will permir. | 


When any ſigns of abortion appear, the woman 


ought to be laid in bed on a mattreſs, with her head 
low, She ſhould be kept quitt, and her mind ſooth- 
ed and comforted. + She ought not to be kept too hot, 
nor to take any thing of a heating nature. Herf I 
ſhould conſiſt of bioths, rice, and milk, jelſies, gue $ 
made of oatmeal, and the like, all of which oug 
to be taken cold. = "x 
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If ſhe be able to bear ity» ſhe ſhould) loſe: at leaſt 
half a pound of blaod from the arm. Her drink 
ought to be barley water ſtiarpened with juice of 
lemon; or ſhe may, take half a drachm of pow- 
dertd nitre, in a cup of water gtuel, every five or 
fix hours. If the wuman be ſeized with a vidlent 
looſeneſs, ſhe ought to drink the decaction of gal- 
cined hartſnorn prepated. If ſhe. be affected with 
vomiting, let her take frequently two tabſe-ſpoon- 
fuls of the ſaline} mixture. In general, opiates are 
of ſervice; but they ſhould always be given with, 
caution. ay * He 2s 

Sanguine robuſt women, Who are liable to miſ- 
carry at a certain time of pregnancy, ought always 
to be bled a few days before that period arrives. 
By this means, and obſerving the regimen above 
preſcribed, they might often eſcape that misfor- 

tune. f ' 3 (5d 134 © ai 111. 1898 
Though we recommend due cate for preventing; 
abortion, we would not be underſtood as reſtrain- 
ing pregnant women from their uſual exerciſes, 
This would generally operate the quite contrary 
way, Want of exerciſe not only relaxes the body, 
but induces à plethora, or too great a fulneſs of 
the veſſels, which are the two prinripal cauſes” of 
abortion, There. are, however, ſome women of ſo 
delicate a texture, that it is neceſſary for them to 
avoid almoſt every kind of exerciſe during the whole 


period of pregnancy, ' * * 


' 
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 Maxy diſeaſes proceed from the want of due care 
in child-bed; and the more hardy part of the ſex 
ire molt apt ro deſpiſe the neceſſary precautions in 
this ſtate, This is peculiarly the caſe with young 
Wes, They think, when the labour pains are 

M m 3 ended, 
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ended, the danger is over; but in truth it day 
only then be faid to be begun. Nature, if left ad 
herſelf; will ſeldom fail to: expel the fetus ; but pros 
2 4 and management are certainly neceſſary 
or the recovery of the mother. No doubt "mil 
chief may be done by too much as well as by too 
little care. Hence females who have the greateft 
number of attendants in child- bed generally teco. 
ver worſt “ But this is not peculiar to the ſtate of 
child: bed. Exceffive care always defeats its own in- 
N N and is generally. more dangerous than none 
at all“, | Sor | 
During actual labour, nothing of a heating na- 
tute ought ''ro be given. The woman may now 
and then take a little panado, and her drink ought 
to be toaſt and water, or thin groat-gruel,” Spirits, 
wines, cordial-waters, and other things which are 
given with a view to ſtrengthen the mother, . and 
omore the birth, for the moſt part tend only. to 
increaſe the fever, inſlame the womb; and 
the labour. Beſides, they endanger the woman 
afterwards, as they often occaſion violent and 
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Though the management of women ig child-bed'has been 
practiſed as an employment ſince the earlieſt accounts of time 
yet it is ſtill in malt countries on a very bad footing. Few wo- 
men think of following this employment tilt they are 11 4 
the neceſſity of doing it for bread. Hence not ond in a hundred 
of them have any Sorktion, or pY r knowledge of their bu- 
ſineſs. It is true, that Nature, i [fe to herſelf, will generally 
expel the fetus ; but it is equally true, that moſt women in 
child-bed require to be managed with {kill and attention, and 
that they are often hurt by the ſuperſtitious prejudices of 1gno- 
rant and officious midwiyes. - The miſchief done in this way 1s 
much greater than is generally imagined ; moſt of which might 
be prevented by allowing no women to practiſe midwifery p: 
ſuch as are properly ualified ere due attention paid to this, 
it would not only be the means of ſaving op A but vo, 
prevent the neceſſity of employing men in this indelicate 
diſagreeable branch of medicine Which is, on many account 


more proper for the other ſex, 
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ware merh 8 diſpoſe 2 ve * | 
other fevers. | Wes 
When the labour proves N 8 
ent inflammations, it wi | to bleed. 
An emollient clyſter ought I 85 
be adminiſtered, and * Be ee ſhould OY = 
ſong: of warm. E ge ought to be 
gently rubbed with, a little ay itn freſh 
dattet, and cloths, wrung out of warm water applied 
over the belly. * nature ſeems to fink, and the 
woman is greatly exbauſted with fatigue, a draught 
of generous wine, or ſome other cordial,” may 1 
given, but not otherwiſe, Theſe direction: are i 
ficient in natural labours; and in all preternatural 
caſes, a ſkilful ſurgeon, or man- midi * * 
be called as ſoon, as. poſſible. | a 
After delivery, the woman ought to be kept as 
quiet and eaſy as poſſible *, Her food ſhould be 
light and thin, as gruel, panado, - &c. and her 
| drink weak and diluting. To this rule, however, 
there are many exceptions. I have known ſeveral 
women, whoſe ſpirits could not be ſupported in 
child-bed 4 —— ſolid food and generous liquors ; 
to ſuch, a glaſs of wine and a birof chicken muſt 
be allowed, Gy WS 
Sometimes an exceſſive hemorrhage. or flooding 
happens after delivery. In this eaſe the patient 
ſhould be laid with her head low, kept cool, and 
be in all reſpects treated as for an exceſſive flux of 
the menſes, If the flooding proves violent, linen 
cloths, which have been wrung out of a mixture of 


We cannot belp taking notice of that ridiculous cuſtom 
which {till prevails in 7 parts of the country, of collecting A 
number of women together upon ſuch occaſions. Theſe, 1 
ſtead of being uſeful, ſerve only to Fe the houſe, and hlt 
the neceſſary attendants. Beſides, they hurt the patient with 
their noiſe ; and often, by their nee and impertinent advice, 
@ much miſchief, 
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equal parts of © vinegar and Watör, or red wit, 

| ſhould be applied to the belly, the loins, andthe 
: Highs 1 theſe muſt'bE changed as they grow dry; 
and may be diſcontinued as ſoon as the flooding 
SIWYEL 30930 T5393 GHG 
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If there be violent pa after 3 the patient 
ought to drink plentifully of warm diluting liquors, 
as cont vel, ® tea oil a Bette affen Ns 
to take mal Broths, with carraway-ſeeds, or u bit 
of orange peel in them; an ounce of the oi of 
ſweet almonds may likewiſe be frequently taken in 
a cup of any of the above liquors; and if the patient 
be reſtleſs, a ſpoonful of the ſyrup cf poppies may 
now and then be mixed with a cup of her fink, 
Tf ſhe be hot or feveriſh, one of the following-pow- 
ders may be taken in a cup of her uſual drink every 
five or fi hours Tf. enn 
An inflammation of the womb is a dangerous and 
not unfrequent diſraſe after delivery. It is known 
by pains in the lower part of the belly, which are 
greatly increaſed upon touching; by the tenſzon 
or tightneſs of the parts; great weakneſs; change 
of countenancez a conſtant fever, with a weak and 
hard pulſe; a ſight delirium, or raving; ſometimes 
inceſſant vomiting; a hiccup ; a diſcharge of 'redeiſh, 
ſtinking, ſharp water from the womb; an inelination 
to go frequently to ſtool; a heat, and ſometimes 
total ſuppreſſion of urine. Y e tl FIC 


* Ina violent flooding after delivery, I have ſeen good 
effects from the following mixture: Take of penny-royal water, 
ſimple einnamon- water, and ſyrup of poppies, each two ounces, 
elixir of vitriol a drachm, Mix, and take two table-ſpoonfuls 
every two hours, or oftener, if neceſſa x. ri 

+ Take of crabs claws prepared half an ounce, purifled nitre 
two drachms, ſaffron powdered half a drachm ; rub them toge- 
ther in a mortar, and divide the whole into cight or nĩne doſes. 

When the patient is low ſpirited, or troubled with hyfterical 
complaints, ſhe ought to take frequently twelve or fifteen drops 
of the tincture of aſafcetida in a cup of penny-royal tea. This 
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- This muſtbe treated like other inflammatory dif- 
orders, by bleeding and plentiful dilution. The drink 
may be thin gruel or barley-warer ; in a cup of which 
halt a drachm of nitre may be diſſolved, and taken 
three or four times a-day. Clyſters of warm milk 
and water muſt be frequently adminiſtered; and -the 
belly ſhould be fomented by clorhs wrung our of warm 
water, or by applying bladders filled with wurm milk 
and water to it. r 
A ſuppreſſion of the lechia, or uſual diſcharges 
after delivery, and the milk - fever, muſt be treated 
nearly in the ſame manner as an inflammation of 
the womb. In all theſe caſes, the ſafeſt courſe is 
plentiful dilution, gentle evacuations, and fomenta- 
tions of the parts affected. In the milk- fever, the 
breaſts may be embrocated with a little warm lin- 
ſeed- oil, or the leaves of red cabbage may be ap- 
plied to them. The child ſhould be often put to 
the breaſt, or it ſhould be drawn by ſome other 
rſon. Ta” SOM! n 85 
Nothing would tend more to prevent the milk - 
fever than putting the child early to the breaſt. 
The cuſtom of not allowing children to ſuck for the 
firſt two or three days, is contrary to Nature and com- 
mon ſenſe, and is very hurtful both to the mother 
and child, x) $0.9; T9f 
Every mother who has milk in her breaſts, ought 
either to ſuckle her own child, or to have her breaſts 
frequently drawn, at leaſt for the firſt month. This 
would prevent many of the diſeaſes which prove fatal 
to women in child- bed. y 40 nn 
When an inflammation happens in the breaſt, at- 
tended with redneſs, hardneſs, and other ſymptams 
of ſuppuration, the ſafeſt application is'a poultice 
of bread and milk, ſoftened with” oil or freſh but- 
ter, This may. be renewed twice a day, till the tu- 
mour be either diſcuſſed or brought to ſuppura- 
non. The uſe of repellents, in this caſe, is very 
| ; dangerous z 


: 
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daogerous.z. they often occaſion fevers, and fame: 
times cancers z whereas a ſuppuration is: ſeldom" at; 
tended. with any danger, and has often the moſt ſal. 
When .the ., nipples are fretted or chapt, they 
may be anointed with à mixture of oil and» bees 
wax, or à little, powdered gum- arabic may be 
ſpripkled on them. I have teen Hungary water 
applied to the nipples have a very good effec, 
Should the complaint prove obſtinate, a, cooling 
Purge: may be given, which generally. removes 
in Lay, 0 £284 {4 19 SERIE et 
* he miliary fever is a diſeaſe incident to women 
in child · bed; but as it has been treated of altegdy 
we fhall take no farther notice of it. The cele- 
brated Hoffman obſerves, That this fever of child 
bed women might generally be prevented, if they, 
during their pregnancy, were segular in their diet, 
uſed, moderate exerciſe, took now and then a gentle 
laxative of. manna, rhubarb, or cream of tartar 
not forgetting to bleed in the firſt months, 4 
avoid all ſharp air. When the labour is comisg 
on, it is not to be haſtened with forcing mediciges, 
which inflame the blood and | humooars, or put them 
into unnatural commotions. Care ſhould de takes, 
after the birth, that the natural excretions pro 
regularly; and if the pulſe be quick, a little nitrous 
powder, or ſome other cooling medicines, ſhould bs 
adminiſtered, ec ian 
The moſt fatal diſorder conſequent upon delivery 
is the puerperal, or child-bed fever, . It generally 
makes its attack upon the ſecond or third day after 
delivery. Sometimes indeed it comes on ſooner, 
at other times, though rarely, it does not appear be- 
fore the fifth or ſixth dax. Das bi fs 30 
It begins like moſt other fevers, with: a cold Of 
ſhiverivg fir, which is ſucceeded by. refilclanels; Þr' 


of the head, great ſickneſs at the ſtomach, 8 


or CHILD-BIRTH, 


lious vomitiag. „ The 
tongue dry, and there i 
ſpitits and loſs of — great pain is uſually; 
fel in the back, hips; and region of the womb ; a, 
ſadden change in the quantity or qualiry-of the dochia\ © 
alſo takes place ; and the patient is frequently troubled 
with a teneſinus, or conſtant inclination to go to ſtool. 
The urine, which is very high coloured, is charged 
in ſmall quantity, and generally with pain. The 
belly ſometimes ſwells to a conſiderable bulk, and 
becomes ſuſceptible of pain from the ſlighteſt touch. 
When the fever has continued for a ſew days, the 
ſymptoms of inflammarnion uſually. ſuhſide, and the 
diſeaſe acquires a more putrid form. At this period, 
if not ſooner, 4 bilious ot putrid looſrneſs, of an 
obſtigate and dangerous nature, comes on, and 
men the diſeaſe | ien all- ius 1 
progreſs. 
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is generally quick, he: 
a remarkable depreſhon. of! 


-A 


at 


A 


ed with more ſkill and attention than this; conſe- 
quently the beſt aſſiſtance ought always to be ob 
tained as ſoon as poſſible. In omen of plethoric 

conſtitutions, bleeding will generally be proper: at 
the beginning; ir ought however to be led with, 
epeated unleſs where the 


caution, and not to be r 
fins of- inflarymation riſe high; in which caſe it will 


alo be neceſſary to apply a blitering-plater to = 
region of the womb. 0 

During the rigour, or cold fir, proper n 
ſhould be uſed to abate its violence and ſhorten. its 
duration, For this purpoſe the patient may drinle 
freely of warm diluting liquors, and, if low, may 
take now and then a cup of wine whey ; warm appli- 
(ations to the extremities; as heated bricks, bottles 
or bladders filled with warm water, and ſuch Hike, 
May alſo be uſed! with. advantage. 

Emollient clyſters of milk and water, or of 5 
clicken water, ought to be frequently adminiſtered 
through 
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through che courſe of ilie diſeaſe. Theſe prove 
ing a diſcharge from the jn · 


teſtines, and alſo by acting as a kindly foments- Los 
tion to the womb and parts adjacent. Geat care: | 
however is requiſite in giving them, on accbunt of * 
the tenderneſs of the Parts in the: pelvis at this thi! 
cans! g Gt ian 2531003 10. . gs is | 
To eygcuate the offending bile from the-ſtowach; oy 

a vomit generally given. But as: this is apt to * 
increaſe the itritability of che ſtomach, already too of 
great, it will be {ater to omit ir, and to, give in it 7 
Head a gentle laxative, which will both tend, 40 2 
cool the body, and to procure a free diſcharge of Iv 
the bile *; 1 Nat PII, 3307.4. 22 uns me 
The medicine which I have always found! ro ſuc- ef: 
ceed beſt in this diſeaſe is the ſaline drayght,-1;This; de fi 
# frequently repeated, will often putia ſtop tobe * 


vomiting, and at the ſame time leſſen the viqlence uf 
the fever. If it runs off by ſtool, or if. the - patient ſone 
be reſtleſs; a few drops of laudanum, or ſome ſyrup wate 


of poppies, may occaſionally; be added. T. 
If thr ſtools ſhould ptove fo frequent as to weaken: ovoh 
and exhauſt che patient, a ſtarch clyſter, with thirty be 
or forty drops of laudanum in it, may beadminiſtered WM 1d 
as occaſion ſhall requiteʒ / and the drink may be tice- more 
water, in every Engliſh pint of which half an ounce ing 
of gum-arabic has been diſſolved. Should theſe fail, body 
recourſe muſt be had to Columbo- root, or ſome other bed 
aſtringent medicines. 109 10 u 21 en | avoids 
Though in general the food ought to, be Jight; clean] 
and the drink dilutipg, yet when the. diſeaſe has 10 
been long protrafted, and the patient is great) be fr 
Midwives ought to be very cautious in adminiſtering. vomits * a 
or purges to women in child-bed. I have known-a woman u f | 
was recovering extremely well, thrown into the moſt imminent 70M 
danger, by a ſtrong purge which was given her by anew — ſt 


mid wiſe. 
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ſpent by evacuations, it will be? neceſſary''to ſup. 
port her with nouriſning diet and generous cor- 
dias. ron 200% 403 Yu N onen 

It was obſerved, that this fever, after continuing 
for ſome time, often acquires à putrid form. In 
this caſe the Prruviaa bark mult be given, either 
by itſelf, or joined with cordials, as circumſtances 
may require. As the bark in fubltance@will: be 
apt to purge, it may be given in decoction or in- 
fuſion mixed with the tincture of roſes, or other 
gentle aſtringents 3 or, à ſeruple of the extract of 
bark with half an ounce: of ſpirituous cinnamon- 
water, two ounces of common water, and ten drops 
of laudanum, may be made into a draugkt, and 
given every ſecond, third, or fourth hour, as thall 
be' found necefſary;1 nt ntnn i 0 Tr re 

When the ſtomach will not bear any Kind of 
nouriſhment, the patient may be - ſupported” for 
lone time by clyſters of beef tea, or chicken- 
water. N f 0 

To avoid this fever, every woman in child-bed 
ought to be kept perfectly ealy; her food ſhould 
be light and ſimple, and her”. bed-chamber cool, 
and properly ventilated, There is not any thing 
more hurtful to a woman in this ſituation than be- 
ing kept too warm. She ought not to have her 
body bound too tight, nor to riſe too ſoon from 
bed, after delivery; catching cold is alſo to be 
avoided; and a proper attention ſhould be paid to 
cleanlineſs. e Ub ge 

To prevent the milk-fever, the breaſts ougbt td 
be frequently drawn; and if they are filled previ- 
ous to the onſet of a fever, they ſhould, upon its 
rſt appearance, be | drawn, to prevent the mille + 
from becoming acrid, and its being abſorbed in 
this ſtate. Coſtiveneſs is likewiſe to be avoided; 
This will be beſt effected by che uſe of mild clyſters 
ad a laxative diet, | 0 
| We. 
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Wi. ſhall” conclude our abſervations on child. hel 
women by recommending it to them, above a 
things to beware of cold. Poor women, whoſe ir- 
cumſtances oblige them to quit their bed 00 ſopn, 
often contrafi diſeaſes from cold, of which they ever 
recover. It is a pity the poor are not better taken 
care of in this ſituation. WES! 
But the beiter ſort of women run the 
hazard from too much heat. They are generally 
kept in à ſort of . firſt eight or ten 
days, and then dreſſed out to ſee company. The 
danger of this conduct muſt be obvious to every 

. The ſuperſtitious cuſtom of obligiog women to 
keep the houſe till they go to church, is likewiſe a | 
very common cauſe of catching cold. All churches 
are damp, and moſt of them cold; canſequently they 
are the very worſe places to which a woman can go to 
make her firſt viſit, after having been confined in 4 
warm room for a month. | Re 
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| Barrenwess. may be very properly reckoned 
among the diſeaſes of females, as few married wo- 
men who have not children enjoy a good ſtate of 
bealth. It may proceed from various cauſes, 2 
bigh living, grief, relaxation, &c. but it is chiefly 
owing to an obſtruction or irregularity of the men- 
ſtrual flux. R 

It is very certain that high living vitiates the 
humours, and prevents fecundity. We ſeldom 
find a barren woman among the labouring pot. 
while nothing is more common among the rich and 
afluent. The inhabitants of every country are pro: 
lific in proportion to their poverty; and it wu 
be an eaſy matter to adduce many inſtances-of wo 
"4 


mY 
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men, who, by being reduced to live entirely upon 
2 milk and vegetable diet, have conceived and 
brought forth children, though they never had 
any before. Would the rich uſe the ſame ſort of 
food and exerciſe as the better ſort of ants, 
they would ſeldom have cauſe to envy their poor 
vaſſals and  dependants the bleſſing af a numerous 
and healthy offspring, while they pine in bra 
for the want of even a ſingle heir to theif extenſive 
domains. 8 NN 1 
Affluence begets indolence, which not only vi- 
tiates the humours, but induces a general relaxa- 
tion of the ſolids; a ſtate highly unfayourable to 
procreation. To remove this, we would recom- 
mend the following courſe : Firſt, ſufficient exer- 
ciſe in the open air; ſecondly, a diet conſiſtin 
chiefy of milk and vegetables“; thirdly, the u 
of aſtringent medicines, as ſteel, allum, dragon's 
blood, elixir of vitriol, the Spaw or Tunbrid 
waters, Peruvian bark, &c.; 7” laſtly, above all, 
the cold bath, | 2 5 
Barrenneſs is often the conſequence of grief, 
ſudden fear, anxiety, or any of the paſſions Which 
tend to obſtru& the menſtrual flux. When bar- 
renneſs is ſuſpected to proceed from affections of 
the mind, the perſon ought to be kept as caſy and 
cheerful as poſſible; all diſagreeable objects ate to 
be avoided, and every method taken to amuſe and 


ww © = ww a © 


entertain the fancy. 


— 


* Dr. Cheyne avers, that want of children is oftener the fault 
of the male than of the female, and ſtron y recommends a milk 
and vegetable diet to the former as well as the latter ; adding 
that his friend Dr. Taylor, whom he calls the Milk-doctor 
Croydon, had brought fugdry opulent families in his neighbobr- 

00d, who had continued ſome years after marriage without pro- 
deny, to have ſeveral fine children, by keeping both parents, for 
dcouliderable time, to a milk and vegetable diet. 
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| ISERABL E indeed is the lot of man in the - 
Bb ſtate of infancy! He comes into the world the 
more helpleſs than any other animal, and ſtands tab 
much longer in. need of the protection and care of ſug 
his parents; but, alas! this care is not always be- infa 
ſtowed upon him; and when it is, he often ſuffe wha 
as much from improper management as he woule of e 
have done from neglect. Hence the. officious care of \ 
of parents, nurles, and midwives, becomes one abo 
of the moſt fruitful ſources of the diſorders of in. ' tarts 
fants *. | i wine 
It muſt be obvious to every attentive petſon, Sma 
that the firſt diſeaſes of infants ariſe chiefly from more 
their bowels. Not is this in the leaſt to be won- prefe 
dered at, as they are in a manner poiſoned with T] 
indigeſtible drugs and improper diet as ſoon, as they mach 
come into the world. Every thing that the  ſto- Shou! 
mach cannot digeſt may be conſidered as a poiſon be co 
and unleſs it can be thrown up, or voided 1 this | 
ſtool, it muſt occaſion ſickneſs, gripes, ſpalmodic be di 
* 5 e quant 
* Of the officious and ill- judged care of mid wives, we ſhall rather 

adduce only one inſtance, viz. the commbn practice of torturing m 
infants by ſqueezing their breaſts, to draw off the milk, as they Med 
call it. Though a imall quantity of moiſture is/ enerally found and c 
in the breaſts of infants, yet, as they are certai 7 not intended medici 
to give ſuck, this ought. never to be drawn off, I have ſeen this belly 3 

cruel operation bring on hardneſs, inflammation, / and ſuppura- bef 
tion of the breails ; but never knew any. ill. conſequences from 1ts ore 
being omitted. When the breaſts are hard, the only application alfectio 
that we would qc pre is a ſoft poultice, or a little of the ntants 
giachylon plaſter, ſpread thin upon a bit of ſoft leather, about * The! 


fize of half a crown, and applicd over each nipple. Theſe may 
ſuffered to continue till the hardneſs diſappears. 
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affections of the bowels, or what the good wos 
men call inward fits, and at laſt convulſions and 
death. 1 1 14H} 5.x» 4 10 8 Hat 

As theſe ſymptoms evidently. ariſe from ſomes 
what that irritates the inteſtines, doubtleſs the pro+ 
per method of cure muſt be to expel: it as ſoon as 
poſſible. The moſt. ſafe and effectual method of 
doing this is by gentle vomits. Five or ſix grains of 
the powder, of jpecacuanha may be mixed in two 
table ſpoonfuls of water, and ſweetened with. à little 
ſugar. A tea-ſpoonful of this may be given to the 
infant every quarter of an hour till it operates; or, 
what will more certainly anſwer the purpaſe, a grain 
of emetic tartar, may be diſſolved in three ounces 
of water, ſweetened with a little ſyrup, and given as 
above. Thoſe who are willing to ofe the emetic 
. tartar, may give ſix or ſeven drops of the antimonial 
wine, in a . tea-ſpoonful of water or thin gruel. 
Small doſes of the ipecacuanha wine will be found 
more gentle than any of the above, and ought to be 
preferred. In | k. 34 1 

Theſe medicines. will not only cleanſe the ſtos 
mach, but will generally - likewiſe open the body. 
Should this however not happen, and if the child 
be coſtive, ſome gentle purge will be neceſſary: for 
this purpoſe, ſome manna and pulp of caſſia may 
be diſſolved in boiling water, and given in ſmall 
quantities till it operates; or, what will anſwer 


* 


e 


4 rather better, a few grains of magne/ia a ba may be 
— mixed in any kind of food that is given to the child, 
nd and continued till it has the deſired effect. If theſe 


medicines be properly adminiſtered, and the child's 
belly and limbs frequently rubbed with a warm hand 
fore the fire, they will ſeldom fail to relieve thoſe 
aetions of the ſtomach and bowels from which 

infants ſuffer ſo much. 
Theſe general directions include moſt of what 
eu be done for relieving the internal diſorders of 
—_ infantss 
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345 OF THE MECONIUM. 
infants. They will likewiſe go a” conſiderable way 
in alleviating thoſe which appear externally, as the 
raſh, gum, or fellon, &c, Theſe, as was formerly 
obſerved, are principally owing to too hot a regi- 
men, and conſequently will be moſt effeQually re. 
lieved by tle evacuations. Indeed, evacuations 
of one kind or other conſtitute a principal part of 
the medicine of infants, and will ſeldom, if admi- 
niſtered with prudence, in any of their diſeaſes, fail 
to give relief. | hy | 1 


OF THE MECONIUM. 

The ſtomach and bowels of a new-born infant are 
filled with a blackiſh-coloured- matter of the con- 
ſiſtence of ' ſyrup, commonly called the mecontum. 
This is generally paſſed ſoon after the birth, by the 
mere effort of Nature; in which caſe it is not neceſ- 
ſary to give the infant any kind of medicine. But 
if it ſhould be retained, or not ſufficiently eartied off, 
a little manna or magneſia alba may be given, a8 
mentioned above; or, if theſe ſhould not be at hand, 
a common ſpoonful of whey, ſweetened with a little 
honey, or raw ſugar, will anſwer the purpoſe. 
| The moſt proper medicine for expelling the me. 
conium is the mother's milk, which is always at firſt 
of a purgative quality. Were children allowed to 
ſuck as ſoon as they ſhew an inclination” for the 
breaſt, they would ſeldom have occaſion for medi. 
cines to diſcharge the meconium z- bur even where — 
is not allowed, they ought never to have daubs 
ſyrup, oils, and other indigeſtible ſtuff, cram 
down their throats. 88 


£21169 3. 79 


THE ArH TH OR THRUSH, *' 

Taz aphthe- are little whitiſh, ulcers affekting the 
whole inſide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and 
ſtomach of infanta. Sometimes they reach through 
the whole inteſtinal canal; in which caſe they are 


fant's life. | 35 1907 neee d 

If the aphthæ are of a pale colour, pellucid, few 
in number, ſoft, ſuperficial, and fall eaſily off, they 
are not dangerous; but if opake, yellow, brown, 
_ thick, or running together, they ought. to be 

ed. Jenn 10 242 

It is generally thought that the aphthæ owe their 
origin to acid humours; we have reaſon however to 
believe, they are more frequently owing to too hot 
a regimen both of the mother and child. It is a 
rare thing to find a child who is not doſed with 
wine, punch, cinnamon-waters, or ſome other hot 
and inflaming liquors, almoſt as ſoon as it is born. 


tory diſorders even in adults; is it any wonder then 
that they ſhould heat and inflame the tender bodies of 


infants, and ſet as it were the whole conſtitution on 
a blaze | g 


The moſt proper medicines for the aphthæ are 
vomits, ſuch as have been already recommended. 
and gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhubarb and 
half a drachm of magneſia alba may be rubbed to- 
gether, and divided into ſix doſes, one of which 
may be given to the infant every four or five hours 
lll they operate. Theſe powders may either be 
even in the child's food, or a little of the ſyrup 
of pale roſes, and may be repeated as often as is 
tound neceſſary to keep the body open. It is com- 
Nn 2 mon 


very dangerous, and often put an end to the in- 


It is well known, that theſe will occaſion inflamma- 


an aceſcent nature, it readily turns ſour upon the RY 
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mon in this caſe to adminiſter calomel z but as that 


medicine ſometimes occaſions gripes, it ought always + 
to be given to infants with caution... - I 
Many things have been recommended for 'gar. 6 
gling the mouth and throat in this diſeaſe; but it is i 
not eaſy to apply theſe in very young children; we 
would therefore recommend it to, the nurſe to-rub & 
the child's mouth frequently with a little borax-and A 
honey; or with the following mixture: Take fine 1 
honey an ounce, borax a drachm, burnt alum half "th 
a drachm, rofe-water two drachms; mix — 4 to· 2 | 
gether. A very proper application in this caſe, is a 
ſolution of "bay & 1 of white vitriol in Ne 
eight ounces of barley-water. Theſe may be applied me 
with the finger, or by means of a bit of ſoft rag tied 2 
to the end of a probe. | 24.30 "a 
folk or 
| | | mix 
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The food of children being for the maſt pare of fi © * 


ſtomach, eſpecially if the body be any way diſor- Hg 
dered. Hence moſt diſeaſes of children are ac- roy 
companied with evident ſigns of acidity, 'as green 1 0 
ſtools, gripes, &c. Theſe appearances have in- | 


duced many to believe, that all the diſeaſes of chi 7 
dren were owing to an acid aboundiug in the 3 
mach and bowels; but whoever confiders the mat- vith 
ter attentively, will find that theſe ſymptoms of tioned 
acidity are oftner the effect than the cauſe of their may þ 
o — OE fe 
Nature evidently intended, that the food of ch. . 

dren ſhould be aceſcent; and unleſs the body be 5 f 
diſordered, or the digeſtion hort, ſtom ſore othe” BY |" 
cauſe, we will venture to ſay, that the -aceſcen : 
to them. ar, 
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OF ACIDITIES. ”- 60 
| Acidity, however, is often a ſymptom of diſorders 
in children, and, as at is ſometimes a troubleſome 
one, we ſhall point out the method of relieving 
It, > | | 
When green ſtools, gripes, purgings, ſour ſmells, 
&c. ſhew that the bowels abound with an acid, the 
child ſhould have a little ſmall broth, with light white 
bread in it; and ſhould have ſufficient exerciſe in 
order to promote the digeſtion. It has been cuſtomary 
in this caſe to give the pearl- julep, chalk, crabs eyes, 
and other teltaceons powders. Theſe, indeed, by 
their abſorbent quality, may correct the acidity ; but 
they are attended with this inconvenience, that they 
are apt to lodge in the bowels, and occaſion coſtive- 
neſs, which may prove very hurtful to the infant. 
For this reaſon they ſhould never be given unleſs 
mixed with purgative medicines; as rhubarb, manna, 
or ſuch like, ow | 

The beſt medicine which we know, in all caſes 
of acidity, is that fine infipid powder called mag- 
neſia alba, It purges, and at the ſame time cor- 
rects the acidity : by which means it not only removes 
the diſeaſe, but carries off its cauſe. It may be given 
in any kind of food, or in a mixture, as recommended 
in the Appendix“. 

When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought 
not at firſt to be doſed with brandy, tpiceries, and 
other hot things. But ſhould have its body opened 
with an emollient clyfter, . or the medicine men- 
toned above; and at the ſame time a little brandy 
may be rubbed on its belly with a warm hand be» 
tore the ſite. I have ſeldom ſeen this fail to eaſe - 
the gripes of infants. If it ſhould happen, how- 
ever, not to ſucceed, a little brandy or other ſpi- 
ts may be mixed with thrice the quantity of warm 
water, and a tea-ſpoonful of it given frequent y till 


See Appendix, Laxative abſorbent Mixture. 
Nn 3 the 
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550 GALLING AND EXCORIATION, 
the infant be eaſier. Sometimes a little peppermint | 
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a orols mucus, Which prevents their br 


water will anſwer this purpoſe very well. 


GALLING AND EXCORIATION. 
5 Theſe are very troubleſome to children. Tbey 
happen chiefly about the groin and wrinkles of the 
neck, under the arms, behind the ears, and in 
other parts that are moiſtened by the ſweat or 


urine, 1 5 3 
As theſe complaints are, in a great meaſure, yang 


to want of cleanlineſs, the moſt effectual means 


preventing them are, to waſh the parts frequently 


with cold water, to change the linen often, and, in a 


word, to keep the child in all reſpects thoroughly 
clean. When this is not ſufficient, the excoriated 
parts may be ſprinkled with abſorbent or drying 
powders z as burnt hartſhorn, tutty, chalk, crabs 
claws prepared, and the like. When the parts 
affected are very fore, and tend to a real ulceration, 
it will be proper to add a little ſugar of Jead to the 
powders; or to anoint the place with the camphorated 


ointment, If the parts be waſhed with ſpring-water, 
in which a little white vitriol has been diffolved, it 


will dry and heal them very powerfully. One of the 
beſt applications for this purpoſe is to diſſolve ſome 


. Fuller's earth in a ſufficient quantity of hot Water; 


and after it has ſtood till it is cold, ro rub it gently 
upon the galled parts once or twice a-day. 


STOPPAGE OF THE NOSE. 


The noſtrils of infants are often plugged up with 
eathing 


freely. 
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STOPPAGE OH THE NOSE. 55t - 
freely, and likewiſe renders it difficult for them 
ſuck or ſwallow. | e N 

Some in this caſe order, after a ſuitable purge, 
two or three grains of white vitriol diſſolved in half 
an ounce of matjoram- water, and filtered, to be ap- 
plied now and then to the noſtrils with a linen rag. 
Wedellus ſays, if two grains of white vitriol, and 
the ſame quantity of elaterium, be diſſolved in half an 
ounce of marjoram-water, and applied to the noſe, 
as above directed, that it brings away the mucus: . 
without ſneezing | Vun V. 

In obſtinate caſes theſe medicines may be tried; but 
I have never found any thing neceſſary, + beſides rub- 
bing the noſe at bed-time-with a little ſweet oil, or 
freſh butter. This reſolves the filth, and renders the 
breathing more free *. | 


OF VOMITING. 


From the delicate ſtate of children, and the great 
ſenſibility of their organs, a vomiting or looſeneſs 
may be induced by any thing that irritates the 
nerves of the ſtomach or inteſtines. Hence theſe 
diſorders are much more common in childhood 
than in the more advanced periods of life. They 
are ſeldom however dangerous, and ought never to be 
conſidered as diſeaſes, unleſs when theyjare violent, or 
continue ſo long as to exhauſt the ſtrength of the 
patient, 1 
Vomiting may be excited by an over- quantity of 
food ; by food that is of ſuch a nature as to irritate 
the nerves of the ſtomach too much z or by the ſen- 
libility of the nerves being ſo much increaſed as to 


3 Some nurſes remove this complaint by ſucking the child's 
. This is by no means a cleanly operation ; but when 


2 reſolution to do it, 1 am far from diſcouraging 
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$52 OF A LOOSENESS. 
render them unable to bear the ſtimulus of even the 


* 


mildeſt elemenr, | worry 
When vomiting is occaſtoned by too much food, it 


ought to be promoted, as the cure will depend upon 


cleanſing: the ſtomach. I his may be done either by a 
few grains of ipecacuanha, or a weak ſolution of 
emetic tartar, as mentioned before. When it is 


owing to food of an acrid or irritating quality, the 


diet ought to be changed, and aliment of a milder ns 


ture ſtubſtituted in its ſteadqe. „ 


When vomiting proceeds ſrom an increaſed de. 

e of ſenſibility, or too great an irritabiſity of 
the nerves of the ſtomach, 'juch medicines as have 
a tendency to brace and ſtrengthen that organ, and 
to abate its ſenſibility, muſt be uſed. The firſt of 
theſe intentions may be anſwered by a ſlight infuſion 
of the Peruvian bark, with the addition of a little 
rhubarb and orange- peel: and the ſecond by the ſaline 
draughts, to which a few drops of liquid laudanum 
may occaſionally be added. . 4 INE 

In obſtinate vomitipgs the operation of internal 
medicines may be afliſted by aromatic fomentations 
made with wine, applied warm to the pit of the ſto- 


mach; or the uſe of the ſtomach-plaſter, with the 


addition of a little T heriaca. 


OF A LOOSENESS. 


A looſeneſs may generally be reckoned falutary 
when the ſtools are four, ſlimy, green, or curdled, 
It is not the diſcharge, but the production of ſuch 
ſtools, which ovght to be remedied, Even where 
the purging is thin and watery, it ought not to 

checked too ſuddenly, as it often proves critical, 
eſpecially when the child has caught cold, or 3 
eruption on the ſkin has diſappeared. Sometime: 
an cyacuation of this kind ſucceeds a humid 1 


ance 
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of the atmoſphere, in which caſe it may alſo prove 


of advantage, by carrying off a quantity of : watery 
humours, which would otherwiſe tend to relax the 
habit. | (DH M03 K-27, Nee, al. 
As the principal intention of the cure of a looſe- 
neſs is to evacuate the offending matter, it is cuſ- 
tomary to give the patient a gentle vomit of ipecacu- 
anha, and afterwards to exhibit ſmall and frequent 
doſes of rhubarb; interpoſing abſorbent medicines 
to mitigate the acrimony of the humouts. The belt 
purge, however, in this caſe, is magneſia alba. It is 


at the ſame time abſorbent and laxative, and operates 


without exciting gripes. by 

The antimonial wine, which acts both as an 
emetic and purge, is allo an excellent medicine in 
this cale, By being diluted with water, it may be 


proportioned to the weakeſt conſtitution ; and, not 


being diſagteeable to the palate, it may be re- 
peated as often as occafion requires. Even one 
doſe will frequently mitigate the diſeaſe, -and pave 
the way for the uſe of abſorbents. If, however, 
the patient's ſtrength will permit, the medicine 
ought to be repeated every fix or eight hours, till 
the ſtools begin ro aſſume a more natural, appear- 
ance z afterwards a longer ſpace may be allowed to 
intervene between the doſes. When it is neceſſary 
to repeat the tnedicine frequently, the doſe ought 
always to be a little increaſec, as its efficacy is gene- 
rally diminiſhed by uſe. 

Some, upon the firſt appearance of a looſeneſs, 
fly immediately to the uſe of abſorbent medicines 
and aſtringents. If theſe be adminiſtered before 
the offending humours are diſcharged, though the 
dilcaſe may appear to be mitigated for a little time, 
oon afterwards breaks forth with greater violence, 
and often proves fatal. After proper evacuations, 
however, theſe medicines may be adminiſtered with 
confiderable advantage. N | 
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Should any gripings or reſtleſsneſs remain after the 
ſtomach and bowels have been cleanſed, a rea-ſpoon. 
ful of the ſyrup of poppies may be given in a little 
fimple cinnamon-water three or four times a day til 
thele ſymptoms have ceaſed, 


of ERUPTIONS. 
Children, while on the breaſt, are ſeldom free 


from eruptions of one kind or other, Theſe, how- 


ever, are not often dangerous, and ought never to 
be dried up but with the greateſt caution. They 
tend to free the bodies of infants from hurtful hu- 
mours, which, if retained, might - produce fatal 
diſorders. | Eur * 
The eruptions of children are chiefly owin 


improper food and negle& of cleanlineſs, Ie a 


child be ſtuffed at all hours with food that its ſto- 
mach is not able to digeſt, ſuch \food, not being 
properly aſſimilated, inſtead of nouriſhing the body, 
fills it with groſs humours. Theſe muſt either 
break out in form of eruptions upon the {kin,. or 
remain in the body, and occaſion fevers and other 
internal diſorders. That negle& of cleanlineſs is 4 
very general cauſe of eruptive diforders, muſt be 
obvious to every one. The children of the poor, 
and of all who deſpiſe cleanlineſs, are almoſt con» 
ſtantly found to ſwarm with vermin, and are 
generally covered with the ſcab, itch, and other 
eruptions. | 

When eruptions are the effect of improper food, 
or want of cleanlineſs, a proper attention to theſe 
alone will generally be ſufficieut to remove them. 


If this ſhould not be the cale, ſome drying medi- 


cines will be neceſſary. When they are applied, 
the body ought at the ſame time to be kept open, 


and cold is carefully to be avoided, We know no 


4 medicine 


Was ni 


which 


gr 


OF ERUPTIONS. Þ 533 
medicine that is more ſafe for drawing up cutaneous 
eruptions than ſulphur, provided it be prudently uſed. 
A little of the flowers of ſulphur may be mixed with 
freſh butter, oil, or hog's lard, and the parts affected 
frequently touched with it. . | 

The moſt obſtinate of all the eruptions incident 


SS T © 


to children are, the ines capitis, or ſcabbed head, 
and chilblains. - The ſcabbed head is often exceed- 
ing difficult to cure, and ſometimes indeed the 
cure proves worſe than the diſeaſe. I have fre- 
quently known children ſeized with internal diſ- 
orders, of which they died ſoon after their ſcabbed 
heads had been healed by the application of drying 
medicines ®, The cure ought always firſt to be at- 
tempted by keeping the head very clean, cutting 
off the hair, combing and bruſhing away the ſcabs, 
Ke. If this is not ſufficient, let the head be 
thaved once a week, waſhed daily with: ſoap ſuds, 
and gently anointed with a liniment made of train 
oil eight ounces, red precipitate, in fine powder, 
one drachm. And if there be proud fleſh, it ſhould 
be touched with a bit of blue vitriol, or ſprinkled 
with a little burnt allum. While theſe things are 


I ſome time ago ſaw a ſtriking inſtance of the danger of 
lubſtitutiag — — , in the — of 4 
wholeſome food, in the Foundling Hoſpital at Ackworth, where 
the children were grievouſly afflicted with ſeabbed heads and 
other cutaneous diſorders. U inquiry, it was found, that 
very little attention was paid either to the propriety or ſoundneſs 
of their proviſions, and that cleanlineſs was totally neglected ; 
accordingly it was adviſed that they ſhould have more wholeſome 
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0. food, and be kept thoroughly clean. This advice, however, 

, was not followed. It was too troubleſome to the ſervants, ſu- 
eſe perintendants, &c. The buſineſs was to be done by medicine 
m. _ was accordingly attempted, but had nearly proved fat 
Ji. - e whole houſe. Fevers and other internal diſorders imme- 
-d ny appeared, and at length a 1 dyſentery, which proved 

Z o infectious, that it carried off a great many of the children, 
en, — read over a conſiderable part of the neighbouring 
no . : 
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doing, the patient muſt be confined to a. regular 
light diet, the body ſhould be kept gently. open; 


and cold, as far as: poſſible, ought to be avoided, 


To prevent any bad conſequences from ſtopping this 
diſcharge, it will be proper, eſpecially in children 
of a groſs habit, to make an iſſue in the neck or 
arm, which may be Kept open till the patient be- 
comes more ſtrong, and the conſtitution be ſomewhat 


- mended. Ty 


- Chilblains commonly attack children in, cold 


weather. They are generally occaſioned by the feet 


or hands being kept long wet or cold, and after- 
wards ſuddenly heated. When children are cold, 
inſtead of raking exerciſe to warm themſelves gra- 
dually, they run to the fire, This occalions a Fad. 
den rarefact ion of the humours, and an infarction 
of the veſſels; which, being often repeated, the 
veſſels are at laſt over diſtended, and forced to give 


way. nnn eien ne bog 
Io prevent it, violent cold and ſudden heat muſt 
be equally avoided. When the parts begin to look 
red and ſwell, the patient ought to be purged, and to 
have the affected parts frequently rubbed: with mul: 
tard and brandy, or ſomething of a warming nature. 
They ought likewiſe to be covered with flannel, and 
kept warm and dry. Some apply warm aſhes between 
cloths to the ſwelled parts, which frequently help 10 
reduce them. When there is a ſore, it, muſt b 

dreſſed with Turner's cerate, the ointment of tutty, 
the plaſter of cerus, or ſome other drying ointment. 
Theſe ſores are indeed troubleſome, but ſeldom danger- 
ous. They generally heal as ſoon as the warm weather 
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Children are often-ſeized. very ſuddeniy with this 
diſeaſe, which, if not quickly relieved, proves mor- 


tal. It is known by various names in different 
parts of Britain. On the eaſt coaſt of Scotland it 
is called the croup. On the weſt: they call it the 
chock or ſtuffing; In ſome parts of England, where 
I have obſerved. ir, the good women call it ze 
riſing of the lights. © It ſeems to be a ſpecies of ahm. 
attended with very acute and violent catarrhal 
{ymptoms.  _ 0 55701 win iet . 

This diſeaſe generally prevails in cold and wet 
ſeaſons. It is - moſt common upon the ſea coaſt, 
and in low marſhy countries. Children of à groſs 


and lax habit are moſt liable ta it. I have ſome- 


times known it heteditary. It generally attacks 
children in the night, after having been much ex- 
poſed to damp cold eaſterly winds through the day. 
Damp houſes, wet feet, thin ſhoes, wet clothes, or 
any thing that obſtructs the perſpiration, may occa- 
lion the croup. | 2 

It is attended with a frequent pulſe, quick and 
laborious breathing, which is performed, with a pe- 


culiar kind of croaking noiſe, that may be heard 


at a conſiderable diſtance. The voice is ſharp and 


ſhrill, and the face is generally much fluſhed, though 


lometimes it is of a livi colour. 5 he 
When a child is ſeized with the above ſymp- 
toms, his feet ſhould immediately be put into warm 
water, He ought likewiſe to be bed“, and to 
have a laxative clyſter adminiſtered as ſoon as paſ- 
üble. He ſhould. be made to breathe over the 


11 In this diſeaſe - not always proper; but in very 


of ule . 


J habits it muſt certainly 
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applied round the neck, or between the ſhablders, 
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ſteams of warm water and vinegar; or an emol. 
lient decoction, and emollient cataplaſms or fo- 
mentations may be applied round his heck If the 
ſymptoms do not abate, a bliſtering-plaſter muſt be 


and the child may take frequently à  table-ſpoonful 


of the following julep: Take penny-royal: water 
three ounces, ſyrup of 


althea and of poppies, each 
one ounce, mix them togeter. 

Afafcertida is found to have a good effect in this 
cafe. Ir may be both given in form of clyſter, 
and taken by the mouth. Two drachms of ala» 
ſcetida may be diſſolved: in one ounce of Minde- 
rerus's ſpirit, and three ounces of penny-royal was 
ter. A table-ſpoonful of this mixture may be given 


+ every hour, or oftener, if the patient's ſtomach be 
able to bear it. If the child cannot be brought to 


take this medicine, two drachms of the aſafcetida 
may be diſſolved in a common clyſter, and admi- 
niſtered every ſix or eight hours, till the violence of 
the diſeaſe abates *. | * 
To prevent a return of the diſorder, all thoſe 


things which occaſion it muſt be carefully avoided; 


I was lately favoured with a letter from Dr. William Turn- 
bull in London, a phyſician of great experience, and who, from 
his former ſituation on the north-eaſt coaſt of England, had many 
opportunities of _——_ the ſymptoms and * 996 of this 
dangerous diſeaſe. I am ſorry the letter came too late to be ſu- 
ſerted at length; but as the DoQor's ſentiments. differ very little 
from my own, this misfortune is the leſs to be bs Prion The 
DoRor indeed obſerves, that he nEver found bliſtering of any 
ſervice ; but recommends cataplaſms of garlic, camphor, 

Venice treacle, to be applied both to the throat and ſoles of the 


| feet. He likewiſe recommends boluſſes of camphor, caſtor, a- 


lerian root, ſalt of hartſhorn, and muſk, adapted to the age, 
ſtrength, &c. of the patient; after which he adviſes two {pore: 
fuls of the following decoction :—Take of garlic" and diſt N 
vinegar each an ounce, hyſop- water eight ounces; beat up * 

ingredients together, gradually mixing the water, and adding 
three ounces of honey. Let the whole * ſimmered over à gentle 
fixe, and afterwards [trained for uſe. 
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OF TEETHING. 630 
dren who have had frequent returns of this diſeaſe, 
or whoſe conſtitutions ſeem to diſpoſe ' them to it, 
ought to have their diet properly regulated; all food 
that is viſcid or hard of digeſtion, and all crude, 
raw, traſhy fruits, are to be avoided, | They ought 
likewiſe to have a drain conſtantly kept open in ſome 

of their body, by means of a ſeton or iſſue. I 
ave ſometimes known a Burgundy-pitch plaſter, 
worn continually between the ſhoulders for ſeveral 


years, have a very happy effect in preventing the 


zeturn of this dreadful diſorder. 


ILL F <4 


OF TEETHING, - 


Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that above a tenth part 
of infants die in teething, by ſymptoms proceeding 
from the irritation of the tender nervous parts of 
the jaws, occaltoning inflammations, fevers, con- 
vulſions, gangrenes, &e. Theſe ſymptoms are in 


exquiſite ſenſibility of the nervaus ſyſtem at this 
time of life, which is too often increaſed by an ef- 
feminate education. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
children who are delicately brought up, always 


ſuffer moſt in teething, and often fall by convulſive 
diſorders. | | 


About the ſixth or ſeventh month the teeth gene- | 


rally begin to make their appearance; firſt, the inci- 


ſores, or fore- teeth; next, the canini, or dog · teeth ; 


and, laſtly, the molares, or grinders. About the 
ſeventh year, there comes a new ſet; and about the 
twentieth, the two, inner grinders, called dentes ſa- 
pientiæ, the teeth of wiſdom. , . 
Children about the time of cutting their teeth, 
wer much, and have generally a looſeneſs. When 
Rb recthing is difficult, eſpecially when the dog- 
rect 


a great meaſure owing to the great delicacy and 
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but weak and diluting; as infuſjons 6f balm, of of 


ing agree much better with them, and are generally 


vehicle, given every four hours. The number of 


the child, and when coftiveneſs does not forbid it 


each d oſe. 


8660%0 O r TEETHI NG. 


teeth begin to make their way through the gumg, 
the child has ſtartings in his ſlcep, tumours of the 
gums, watchings, gripes, green ft6ols, the thruſh, 
tever, difficult breathing, and convulſions. 
= Difficult teething requires nearly the ſamę treat. 
ment as an inflammatory diſcaſe. If the body be 
bound, it muſt be opened either by emolſfent chf. 
ters or gentle purgarives'; as manna, magneſ albu, 
rhubarb, ſenna, or the like. The food ſhould be 
light; and in ſmall quantity; the drink pleritiful, 


the lime-tree flowers; to which aboat' a third or 
fourth part of milk may be added. p 

It the fever be high, bleeding will be neceſſary; 
but this in very yourg children ought always to be 
ſparingly performed. Ir is an evacuation which they 
bear the worſt of any. Purging, vomiting, or ſweat 


more beneficial. Harris, however, obſerves; that, when 
an inflammation appears, the phyſician” will labour 
in vain, if the cure be not begun with applying 
a leech under each ear. If the child be © Teized 
with convulſion fits, a bliſtering-plaſter' may be 8p. 
plied between the ſhoulders, or one behind tach 
eren e 

Sydenham ſays, that in fevers occafioned b 
teething, he never found any remedy ſo effect 
as two, three, or four drops of ſpirits of hartſhorn 
in a ſpoonful of fimple water, or other convenient 


doſes may be four, five, or fix, T have often pre- 
ſcribed this medicine' with ſucceſs, but always found 
a larger doſe neceſſary. It may be given from tive 
drops to fifteen or twenty, according to the age 


three or four drops of laudanum may be added to 
| h K 


3 


In Scotland, it is very common, . when children 


are cutting their, wendy. to put a urgundy. 
pitch plaſter between th bir ſhout Te ap 7 generally 


| 

ö caſes the tickling cough which attends ning, and 

L is by no means an "uſelek Appliration. When the 

8 tech ate cut With! NE ne {t- ought to de kept on 

. during the whole time It may be en- 

0 larged as occaſtom requires, thd'vag wei fo he renew: i 

1 at leaſt once a fort night 1 8 

a Several tRings ve hoon enabled for — 

if bing the guns, as ois, mucilages, &i but from 

* thele much is not to be expected. If any thing of 
this kind is to be uſed, ve would recommend 3 
jute fine honey, Which may be rubbed on-with the” D 

& finger three or four" times a-day. Children are e 
nerally at this time 7 to chew- whatever 14 

0 get into their hands. Por this reaſon t \ 

Wy never io be withour ſome what that will yield a "tle" 

ah to the preſſure of their gums, as '# "cruſt! of bread; 

"SF | : _ cage, Ly bit of eee, or ſuch 

ing 


Wich regard to 8 the gums, we have 61. 
55 tam Laser 10:45 hype rent Veils, In obſtinate 
KA caſes, however, it obght to be tried. It may be 
performed by the finger nail, the = g' fix: 

penny that is worn thin, or an body 
which E wich fafety introduced into fron mouth; 
but the lancet, in 3 filful e, is e the 
molt proper... 85 
In order to render the enables leſs diffeule;” 
tents ought to take care that their. children's food” 
be light and wholeſome, and that their nerves be 
braced by ſufficient exerciſe without doors, the uſe 


ve 
15 of pf (he cold bath, . Were theſe things duly te- 
þ it, garded, they would ve a much better effect thag 
d to leUbing necklaces, or other nonſenfieal zmvlety "ey" 


for that purpoſe, 
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g a attacks ili wi 
A f ehen ning prog and two years. It appeared: 
| bout the time res. manufactures 
! We 0 eech, and ſtill prevails, moſt in tons 
where the inhabitants f gi  employ- 
ments, by which. means they neglect eit er to take 

giſe themſelves, or dor gie it, 0 cher 


99 05 exer 
| USES Ong cauſe of the,  rickers. is diſc 
E patents. Mothers of a curd relaxed habit, 
who neglect exerciſe, and live upon weak; watery diet, 
can neither be. expected to bring ſorth ſtrong (and: 
healthy children, or to be able to, nurſe theme afige- 
they wy roughs forth. Accordingly we find, tha 
the children of , ſuch women generally die of the 
rigkets, the ſcrophula, conſumptions, or ſuch lie 
diſeaſes. Children begotten by men in the decline 
lite, who are ſubject to the gout, the gravel, ot other 
chronic diſeaſes, or who have. been often afflited with. 
the venereal diſeaſe in their youth, are e ven 
liable to the tickets. | 
Any diſorder that e the dete. of 
h. Sc * 


relaxes, the habit of children, as the 

meaſles,.. teething, the 2 ng-cou 

Poles them to this de 1 It may li Mea ba NS 

calioned, by improper; diet, as food that cis either tu 

k and watery, or ſo. yiſcid. that the ſtomach can 

= . di geſt t. 

Bac nurſing is the chief cauſe of this diſcaſe. 
When the nurſe is either diſeaſed, or has not enough 

of milk to nouriſh the child, it cannot thrive. 

children ſuffer oftener by want of care in nurſes than 


want of food. Allowing an infant to lie or ſit to 
8 much, 


of THe RICKETS.. $ 
chuck, or e it thoroughly rk Notes. 
has the mo rnic 4 
Ide wang on free air is FRETS — ; burtfyl.c. 
children in this reſpect. When A, 92 1245 in 
cloſe ſmall houſe, Os the air is d 
fined, and 1 0 too indolen 


81 


ö vs 1 — 
inlet of 14 We, we i will not 
- thri 


rive, 3 
SYMPTOMS=—At et 6 2 . of this b dif 
eaſe the child's fleſh | grows ſoft an flabby; ite, 
* is diminiſhed; it "os its ,wonted — 
fulneſs, looks. more grave, and, compoſed. thay, is, 
natural for its age, and does no 2 to be moved. 
The head and belly — large in proportion 
to the other parts 3 the face. appeats Full, and tha. 
complexion orid, id... Afterwards the N 14 — 

de affected, eſpecially 1 in the more ſo 

parts, Hence the wriſts and 4 . — — 
25 uſual; het 8 or back bone puts on an unna · 


1 Mer 


— 


8, 


ith. tral hape; the reaſt is likewiſe often E ens 
ery - and the bones. of the arms yo. legs rom croo * — 
An cheſe ſymptoms vary according to the 

ot the diſeaſe. The pulſe is generally quick. _—_— 
729 feeble ; the appetite and. digeſtion for, the ,moſt 1 


38 8 


dal; the teet come ſlowly, and wich difficulty, and 
they 120 56 and fall out a Nan "8 Rickety chil· 
dren generally have great acuteneſs of. mind, and an 
underſtanding above their years. Whether, chis is 
mans to their being more in the company of adylts , 
than other children, or to the preternatural clay 
wr” 05 N Is not a aeg 1 

N is dileaſe is 1 ts \ 
tended with EFT of weakneſs, and aſs 
ton, our chief aim in the cure muſt — to brace 
O0 2 and 


Ty 


"Hs 


avail, - The diſeaſe may often be cured by the 
nurſe, but ſeldom by the phyſician, ' In children 
of a groſs habit, gentle vomits and, repeated purges 


water. Thoſe who cannot afford claret, may, give 


| 

564 OF THE. RICKETS.. | | 
and ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſtion 
aud the due preparation of the fluids. Theſe 
important ends will be beſt anſwered by wholeſame 
nouriſhing diet, ſuited to the age and ſtrength 
the patient, open dry air, and ſufficient. exerciſe; 
E the child has à bad nurſe, who either neglett: 
Ber duty, or does not underſtand it, ſne ſhould be 
chunged. If the ſeaſon be cbld, the child ought 
to be kept warm; and when the weather is hot, 
it ought to be kept cool; as ſweating is apt 10 
wenleen it, and too great à degree of cold has the 
ſame effect. The limbs ſhould be rubbed frequently 
with a warm hand, and the child kept as cheerful ay 

e ans: x40 
The diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, as 6 
bread, roaſted fleſh, &c. Biſcuit is gene t 
rally reckoned the beſt bread; and pigeons, pul- 
lets, veal, rabbits, or mutton roaſted or minced, 
are the moſt proper fleſh.” If the child be too 
young for fleſh meats, he may, have rice, millet, 
or pearl-barley, boiled with raiſins, to which may 
be added a little wine and ſpice. His drink may 
be good claret, mixed with an equal quantity of 


the child now and then a wine-glaſs of mild ale, or 


god porter. 8 | 
-MEDICINE;—— Medicines are here of little 


of rhubarb may ſometimes be of uſe, but they Wil 
ſeldom carry off the diſeaſe; that muſt depend 
chiefly-upon ſuch things as brace and ſtrengthen” the 
ſyſtem : for which purpoſe, befiges* the regimen 
mentioned above, we would recommend the cold 


bath, eſpecially in the warm ſeaſon, It muſt howr 

ever be uſed with prudence, as ſome ricketty chil- 

dten cannot bear it. The beſt time for lng: 
2 3 


2 


lg 


* 


— az 


cold bath is in the morning, and the child ſhould:be 
well rubbed with a dry 


by the cold bath, it muſt be diſpontigued. 

Sgmetimes iſſues have been found beneficial; in 
this diſeaſe. They are -peculiarly neceſſary, for chik- 
dren who abound with groſs humours../ An infuſion 
of the Peruvian bark in wine or ale would be of. 


ſervice, were it poſſible, to bring children to 'take ig, 
We might here mention many other medicines. which: 
have been recommended for the rickets';, but as there, _ 


is far more danger in truſting to theſe than in-negle&-. 


ing thetn altogether, we chuſe rather to paſs them 
over, and to recommend a proper regimen as the 


thing chiefly to be depended on. 


+. Sap 
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_ 2 N 
Tnovon more children are. ſaid ta die of convul- 
ſions than of any other diſeaſe, yet they are for tho 
moſt part only a ſymptom of ſome other malady. 


Whatever greatly irritates or ſtimulates the nerves,. 


may occaſion convulſions. Hence - infants” whoſe. 
nerves are eaſily. affected, are often thrown into 


+ convulſions by any thing that irritates the alimen- 


tary canal: likewiſe by teething, ſtraight clothes, the 
approach of the ſmail-pox, meaſles, or other erup- 
tive diſeaſes, : e 4 1 

When convulſions proceed from an irritation. of 
the ſtomach or bowels, whatever clears them of 
their acrid contents, or renders theſe mild andi in- 
offenſive, will generally perform a cure: wheres, 
fore, if the chiſd be coſtive, the beſt way will be 
to begin with a clyſter, and afterwards td give a 
gentle vomit, which may be repeated occaſicnallz, 
and the body in the mean time kept open by gentle 


* 
8989 
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| cloth immediately after he 
comes out of it. If the child ſhould be weakened 
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566 ' OF.CONYULSIONS. 
„ or ſmall quantities of chy- 
oder of ctabs claws. © 


bdrb niixedwith the 


 ®Cotivulfions' which precede the eruption of the 
ann er of ee Ae de 6if de the 
Per 


making their "appearance. fincipal”' danger 
in chi caſe ariſe fron!" the fears and TERA ae f 


choſe Who have” the "care of the patient, "Conyul. 


fonts are very 4Jarming, and ſomething muſt be done 
&appeale the iffrighted parents, nurſes, &c. Hence 


_ the Muffe iffant often undetgoes bleeding, blilter- 


ing, and Tother operations, to the great danger 
of its life, when 4 little time, bathing the feet in 


Vuarm water, and throwing in a mild clyſter, would 


Have ſet all to rights. | 
When” convulſion fits ariſe from the cutting of 
teeth, beſides gentle evacuations, we would " recom» 
mend. bliſtering, and the uſe of antiſpaſmodic medi- 
cines, as the tincture of ſoot, aſafœtida, or caſtor, 
A few drops of any of theſe may be mixed in a cup 
of, white wine whey, and given occaſionally, y. 
. When convulſions proceed from any external 
cauſe, as the preſſure occaſioned by ſtrait clothes or 


| bandages, &c. theſe 'ought immediately to be re- 


moved; though in this caſe taking away the cauſe will 
not always remove the effect, yer it ought to be 
done. It is not likely that the patient will recover, 


der continues to act. 


as Jong as the cauſe which firſt gave riſe to the we 


When a child is ſeized with convulſions. without 


having any complaint. in the bowels, or 'ſympronis 


of geethinig ; gr any raſh or other diſcharge which, 


has. heen ſuddenly dried up; we have reaſon to con- 
clude chat it is a primary "diſeaſe, and roceeds im- 
mediately' from the brain,” Caſes of this kind, 


however, happen but ſeldom, Which is very for-. 


tünate, as little can be done to relieve the unhappy 


patient, When a diſeaſe proceeds from” an 97 0 


* 


OF WATER IN TEE HN Ab‚ % - uu 
nal fault in the formation or ſtructure uf the brei N 
itſelf, we cannot expect that it ſhould yield to medi- 
cine. But as this is not always the -caule, chen g 
convulfions which proceed immediately from 
brain, ſome attempts ſhould be made to remove ther 
The chief intention to be purſued for this purpoſe, 
is to make fore derivarion from the head, by bliſter- 
ing, purging; and the like. '' Should theſe falt, 
iſſues or ſetans may be put in the neck; or -befweek 
the ſhoulders. hien 2-207 


& 434 4% # 
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OF WATER IN THE HEAD, 
Tnouon water in the head, or 4 deer of 'the 
b 


. 


brain, may affect adults as — 5 children, an 
the latter are more peculiarly liable to it, P ant 
of infants, % | . 4 


it would be moſt proper to place it among 
CAUSES..—A dropſy of the braifi may” pro- 
ropſy jew 


1 ceed from injuries done to the brain itſelf b | 
Ir blows, or the like; it may likewiſe proceed from an 
2 original laxity or weakneſs of the brain; from ſcir- 
Il rhous tumours or excreſcences within the ſkull ; a thin | 
de watery ſtate of the blood; a diminiſhed ſecretion cf 
* urine; a ſudden check of the perſpiration; and laſtly; 
Te. from tedious and lingering diſeaſes, which waſte and 

conſume the patient. 5 2 +4 
ut SYMPTOMS.——This diſeaſe has at firſt che 
ns appearance of a flow fever; the patient complains 
ch of a pain in the crown of his head, or over his eyes; 
Me he ſhuns the light; is ſick, and ſometimes vothits ; 
. his pulſe is irregular and generally low: wing, 12 
1d, ſeems heavy and dull, yet he does not ſleep: Ak | 
ore times delirious, and frequently fees objects 
py double; towards the end of this commonly fatal 
857 diſeaſe, the pulſe becomes more frequent, the pu- 
00 4 pils 
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pile are generally dilated, the checks fluſbed, the - 
Patient becomes comatoſe, and convulfions enſue . 
ME DICINE. No medicine has hithetto been 
found ſufficient to carry off a dropſy of the brain, 
It is laudable, however, to make forte attempts, 
time or chance may bring many thmęs to light, af 
Which at pteſept we have no idea. The medlicines 
generally uſed are, purges of rhubarb or jalap, with 
. ealomel, and bliſtering · plaſters applied to the neck 
or back part of the head. To which we would beg 
leave to add diuretics, or medicines which promote 
the ſecretion of urine, ſuch as are recommended 
in the common dfbpſy. A diſcharge from the noſe 
ought likewiſe to be promoted by cauſing the pa- 
tient to TnufÞ the powder of aſarum, white hellebore, 
--of theilikes? i 25 Hour ont nigh 2 56 rn ry 
Some practitioners have of late pretended to cure 
this diſeaſe by the uſe of mercury. I have got 
been ſo happy as to ſee any inſtances of a cure being 
performed in a confirmed dropſy of the brain; but 
in ſo deſperate a malady every thing deſerves 4 
nab {0:5 9 $018 _ 
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1? 2 lately loſt a. patient in this diſeaſe, where à eurion 
metaſtaſis. ſeemed to take place. The water at firſt Ner- to be 
in the abdomen, afterwards in the breaſt, and laſt of all it mounted 
up to the brain, where it ſoon proved fatal, p 

I One reaſon why. this difeaſe' is ſeldom or never cured, way 
be, that it is ſeldom known till too 2 — 5 
emedy. Did parents watch the firſt ſymptoms, a Phy- 
Peas 15 due time, Lam inclined to think that ſomething might 
be done. But theſe ſymptoms are not yet ſufficiently known, 
and” are often miſtaken even by phyſicians themſelves. Of this 
I ately ſaw a ſtriking inſtance in a patient, attended by an ern 
8 of this city, who had all along the 
diſeaſe for teething. te 2 8. 
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O deſcribe all the operations of ſurgety, and 

to point gut the different diſeaſes in which 

theſe operations are neceſſary, would extend this 


article far beyond the limits allotted to it: we'muſt = ö 


there fore confine our obſervations to ſuch caſes as 


moſt generally occur, and in which proper Ante 


ance is either not aſed, or not always to be ob- 
tained. e 415 24s e e e ene 
Though an acquaintance with the ſtructure of 
the human body is indiſpenſably neceſſary to qua- 
lify a man for being an expert ſurgeon; yet many 
things may be done to fave; the lives of their fellows 
men in emergencies by thoſe who ate no adepts in 
anatomy. It is amazing with what facility the «peas 


ſants daily perform operations upon brute animals, 


which are not of a leſs difficult nature than many of 
thoſe performed on the human ſpecies; yet they ſel · 
dom fail of ſoccefſss. e b eee 

Indeed every man is in ſome meaſure a ſurgeon 


whether he will or not. He feels an inclination to 
aſſiſt his fellow-men in diſtreſs, and accidents haps  - 
pen every hour which give occafion to exerciſe "this 


feeling. The feelings of the heart, however, when 
not directed by the judgment, are apt -to- miſlead, 


Thus one, by a raſh attempt to fave his friend, 


may ſometimes deſtroy him; while another, for 
fear of doing amiſs, ſtands ſtill and ſees his boſom - 
friend expire without ſo much as attempting to re- 
keve him, even when the means are in his power, 
As every good man would wiſh to ſteer a courſe 
different from either of theſe, it will no doubt be 

& agreeable 
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verally under 
wives, 


Even pbyſicians themſelves have been ſa much the 


veceſſary. It is/likewiſe neceſſary for 
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g agreeable to him to know what ! wen done pe 


ſuch emergencies. 
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or BLEEDING. 6 


is ſo e nike: 
therefore to be very 8 
But though practiſed by 

ners, blackſmitha, ke. ve have res 
eve that very few know when it is propen 


No Dane of ſy 
fary as bleedi 


fon to 


dupes of theory in this article, as to tender it the 
ſukject of ridicule. It is however an ation of 
great importance, and muſt, when ſeaſonably and 


properly performed, be of ſingular ſervice to thoſe in 


diſtreſs. 
Bleeding is proper at the begkading: of all id 


 Sammatory fevers, as pleuriſies, peripneumonies. 


c. It is. likewiſe proper in all. topical inſlamms- 
tions, as thoſe of the inteſtines, womb, bladder, 
ſtomach, kidnies, throat, eyes, &c, as' alſo in the 
aſthma, ſciatic pains, coughs, head-achs, rheu- 
matiſms, the apoplexy, epilepſy, and bloody flus, 
After falls, blows, . bruiſes, or any violent hurt te- 
ceived either externally or internally, bleeding is 
perſons who 
have had the misfortune to be ſtrangled, drowned, 
ſuffocated with foul air, the fumes of metal, ot the 
like, In a word, whenever the vital motions have 


been ſuddenly ſtopt from any cauſe whatever, except 


in ſwoonings occalioned by mere weakneſs or by 
teric affections, it is proper io open a vein," But 
in all. diſorders proceeding from à relaxation 0 
the ſolids, and an impoveriſhed ſtate of the blood, 
as r neren &c. N * * 
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Bleeding for topical inflammations 2275 always 


performed as. near the part affe 


ik "Wheo LOO can be done. with a lancer, it 4Y 
as 


preferred to any other method; but where 8 


yrig cannot be found, recqurle mull de had to leeches 


or pO 


The quantity of blood to be let muſt always be F 
5 by the ſtrength, age, conſtitution, manner 
I | 


fe, and other Eircumſtances relating to the patient, 


It would be ne, to ſuppoſe that a child could 
bear to Joſe as much blood as a grown perſon, or 
that a delicate lady ſhould be bled to the lame extent 


be 
let, a bandage muſt be applied between 2 
and the heart. As it is often neceſſary, in ordet to 


as a robuſt man. 
From whatever part of the body blood is 


raiſe the vein, to make the bandage pretty tight, 1 
will be proper in ſuch, caſes, as ſoon. as the bl 


begins to How, to flacken it a liabe The bandage 


ought to be applied at leaſt an inch, or an inch 
and half from the place where * wound is ee 
to be made. 

Perſons not ſkilled in anatomy ought never "R 
bleed in a yein that lies over. an artery or a F 
if they can avoid it. The former may caſil D 
known from its pulſation or beating, and the . latter 


from its feeling hard or tight like 4 whipoagd under 
the finger, 


It was formerly. 2 rule, even among thoſe who 


had the charafter of being regular practitioners, to 
bleed their patients in * diſeaſes till they 
fainted, Surely a more ridiculous rule could not 


be propoſed. One . perſon will faint at the very 
light of a lancet 


"s Pence more. upon the of the mind- than 
body: nd 


while another will loſe almoſt the 
whole blood. of tis body before. be feine. Suden. 
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ertormed. N Nn „ 
© Children are generally bled with letches, This 
though ſometimes neteſſary, is 4 very ttwublelome 
and uncertain practice. It is podle to know 
what quantity of blood is taken away by leeches; 
beſides, the bleeding is often very difficult to ſtop, 
and the wounds art not eaſily healed. Would thoſk 
who pra ctiſe bleeding take a little more pains, 
and accuſtom themſelves to bleed children, the) 


- 
| 
= 
— 


| would not find it ſuch a difficult operation as they 


Certain hurtful prejudices, with regard to bleed 
- ing Rill- prevail among the country people. They 
talk, for © inſtance; of head-veins,  heart-veins, 
breaſt-veins, &c. and believe that bleeding in theſe 
will certainly cure all diſeaſes of the parts from 
whetice they are ſuppoſed to come, without confi 
dering that all the blood-vefſcls ariſe from the 
heart, and return to it again; for which reaſon, un- 
leſs in topical inflammations, it ſignifies very little 
from what part of the body. blood is taken, But 
this, — a fooliſh prejudice, is not near ſo 
hurtfol as the vulgar notion that the firſt bleeding 
will perform wonders. This belief makes then 
often e the operation when neceſſary, in or- 
der to reſerve it for ſome more important occaßon, 
and, when they think themſelves in extreme danger, 
they fly to it for relief; whether it be proper or not. 
Bleeding at certain ſtated periods or ſeaſons has like 
wiſe bad effects. Hort! ae Ui! 

It is a common notion that bleeding in the 


feet draws the humours downwards, and con- 


ſequently cutes diſeaſes of the head and other ſus 
perior parts; but we have _ already obſerved that, 
in all topical affections, the blobd ought to be 
drawn as near the part as poſſible. When it 3 
neteſſary, however, to bleed in the foot, or _ 


vr prevented by the manner in whith the operatioh j 
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„ INFLAMMATIONS aw! ABSCESSES; * gyy 


as the veins ate ſmall, and, the bleeding is apt to 
ſtop too ſoon, the part ought. to be immerſech in 
warm water, and, kept there till a luſficient qua. 
tity of blood he lt. K 2 ee 467 7 
We ſhall; not ſpend time in deſeribing the man- 
ner of performing this operation : that Will he bets 
ter learned by example than precept. Twenty pages 
of deſcription would not convey ſo juſt an id f 
che operation as ſeeing ĩt once performed by an ex- 
pert hand. Neither is it neceſſary to paint out the 
different parts of the body from whence blood may 
be taken, as che arm, foot, forchead, remples, neck, 
&c, Theſe will readily occur io every intelligend 
perſon, aud the foregoing obſervations; will be ſuf. 
ficient for determining which of them is moſt pro- 
per upon any particular occaſion. In all ca 
where the intention is merely to leſſen the 

maſs of blood, the arm is the moſt commodious 
part of the body in which. we operation can 9. 
performed. n git of ere 5h 
8 "4 n in i & et 
OF INFLAMMATIONS, AND ABSCESSES, |: 
Fron whatever cauſe an inflammation proceede, 
it muſt terminate either by diſperſion, ſuppuration, 
or gangrene. Though it is impoſſible ta om 


with certainty in which: of theſe ways any particulay” 


inflammation - will terminate, yet a probable can- 
lecture may be formed with regard to the event, 
from a knowledge of the patient's age and conftis | 
tytion, Iaflammations happening in à flight de- 
grer upon colds, and without any previous /-intlife 
polition, will moſt - probably be diſperſed; tho 
which fallow cloſe upon a fever, or happen to per- 
loas of a groſs habit of body, will generally ſup. 
purate; and thoſe which attack very old people, or 
2 perſone 
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| 3 * 2 habit will bare a rng ten. 


tion ſound, the diſperſion ought always” to be st. 


larger, with violent pain and E 1 will be 


| bruiſed may be ſpread upon the poulti 


| of death. 
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1 


dency to gang 1 
If 3 I 


Night; 200 the con 


tempted. This wilt be beſt promoted by 1 (lender 
diluting diet, plentiful vloddinig, and repeate} 
purges." The part itſelf muſt be tomented;” aha” if 
the ſkin be very tenſe; it may be etnbfocatet with 
a- mixture of three-fourths of ſweet" oil, and one- 
fourth of vinegar, | and afterwards covered wit 
of war plaſterr. eee 
1f,-notwithſtanding? theſe” appileatigns, the ſymmp⸗ 
tomatic fever increaſes, and the” tümbut becomes 


proper” to promote the ſ e beſt 
plication for this based a ti ſoft! peu hy 


may) be rehewed twice acday. If the fappuration” 
proceeds bur - lowly,” a raw onion cht fall or 
ce“ When 


the abſceſs is rigs or fit for opening, ' which” may 
eafily be known from the thinneſs of the ſkin in 
the moſt prominent part of it, floctuation of 'mat- 
ter. which + may be felt under the finger, and gene- 


rally ſpeaking, an abatement of the pain, it may 
de opened either with a lancet or by meins of 


cauſtic. 

The laſt way in which. an inbammd ü derm. 
nates, is in a gangrene or mortification,” 
proach of which may; be known' by the following 
ſymptoms: the inflammation loſes its redneſe, and 
becomes | duſkiſh or - livid'; the tenen of tile 
ſein goes off, and it feels flabby; little bladders” 
filled with ichor: of different colours ſpread all fer 

it; the tumour ſubſides, and frotri'a duſkiſt con. 
plexion becomes black; à quick low phil, with 
cold clammy wears, ate the "imittiediate" ſorerunven 


When 


— 
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When theſe | ſymproms:: firſt appears]! 
ought to be dreſſed wich London" treuele Gr 5 
cataplaſm made of lixivium and bran. Shauld the 
ſymptoms become: worſe, - the part muſt” bs furt 
fed, and 'afcerwards dreſſed witty baſlicuny ſoReffe® 
with oil of turpentine. Alb the'drefſings” weft be! 
applied warm. Wich regard c internat medicines; 
the patient muſt be! ſupported! with generous cor? = 
dials, and the Peruvian” bath erhibited in av large? 
doſes as thedtomach-will bear it. If the mortifiet® 
parts ſhould:* ſeparate, - the wound will become a 
common ulcery and muſt be treated accordingiy 
This article. includes the trratmem of Alt thbſe 
diſeaſes, which, in different parts of the countty;- 
by the names of 'biles,  i1mpoſtbumes, whitldes, 
&c, They are all abſciſſes in conſequence of” a® - 
previous - inflammation, which, if poſſible, © ought© 
to be diſcuſſed \ but when this cannot be done, the 
ſuppuration / ſhould be promoted, and the mutter 
diſcharged by an ineiſion, if neceſſary; ' afterwirds® 
the fore may be dreſſtd with yellow baſſlicum or 
ſome other digeſtive ointment. att 90 
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ay Oo F WOUNDS: 


No part of medicine has been more miſtaken 
than the treatment or cure of wounds. Mankind © 
in general believe that certain herbs, ointments, 
and plaſters are poſſeſſed of wonderful healing 
powers, and imagine that no wound can be cured” 
vithout the application of them. It is however a 
fact, that no external application whatever contti - 
butes towards the cure of a wound; any other way 
than dy keeping the! parts ſoft, clean, and defend- 
YZ them from the external air, which may be 28s 

ually done by dry lint, as by the moſt pomp- 

1 ous 


m- 
5 | 


»6 OF WOUNDS . 4 
aus applications, while it is exempt from many of 

the bad conſequences attending them. 6 

ternal applications. Theſe only promote the cum 
of wounds as far as they tend io prevent a frver, or 
to remove any cauſe. that might obſtruct or impede 
the operations of Nature, It is Nature alone tha 
cures wounds. All chat art can do is to remove! 


obſtacles, and to put the parts in ſuch à condition 


* e ed fayourtble 18 Nature's-eflbets; -« 5 
With this ſimple. view: we ſhall conſider the treat- 
ment of g wounds, and endeavour to point out 


cure. 3 Brig \ e161 £397 PITT ET. 
The firſt thing to be done when a pet ſon has 10, 
ceived a wound is to engine whether any foreign 
body be lodged in it, as wood, ſtone, iron, lead, 
glaſs, dirt, bits of cloth, or the like. Theſez if 
poſſible, ought to be extracted, and the wound 
cleaned before any dreſſings be applied. When 
that gannot be effected with ſafety, on account of 
the patient's weakneſs or loſs of blood, they muſt 
be ſuffered to remain in the wound, and afterwards 
extracted when he is more able to bear it. 
When a wound penetrates into any of the es- 
vities of the body, as the breaſt, the bowels, &c, 
or where any conſiderable blood veſſel is cut, 4 
ſkilful furgeon - ought immediatehy to be called, 
otherwiſe the patient may loſe his life. But ſome» 
times the diſcharge of blood is ſo great, that if it 
be not ſtopt, the patient may die, even beſote 
ſurgeon, though at no great diſtance, can arrive, 
In this caſe, ſomething. muſt be done by thoſe! who 
are preſent. If the wound be in any of the limbs, 
the bleeding may generally be ſtopt by applying 4 
tight ligature or bandage round the member 3 lirtle 


above the wound, The beſt meihod of dojng * 


OF WOUND S,''. 8 
is to put a ſtrong broad garter round the patt, but 
ſo ſlack as eaſily to admit a ſmall piece of ſtick to 
be put under it, which muſt be twiſted, in the 
ſame manner as a countryman does a cart- rope to 
{cure his loading, till the bleeding ſtops. When- 
ever this is the caſe, he muſt take care to twiſt it 
no longer, as ſtraining it too much might occaſion 
an inflammation of the parts, and endanger a gan- 
rene „ „„ i “ 
In parts where this bandage cannot be applied; 
various other methods may be tried to ſtop the 
bleeding, as the application of ſtyptics, aſtringents, 
Kc. Cloths dipped in a ſolution of blue vitriol in 
water, or the flyptic water of the diſpenſatories, 
may be applied to the wound. When theſe can- 
not be obtained, ſtrong ſpirits- of wine may be 
uſed. Some recommend the agaric of the oak 
as preferable to any of the other ſtyptics; and in- 
deed it deſerves conſiderable encomiums. It is 
eably obtained, and ought to be kept in every fa» 
mily, in caſe of accidents. A piece of it muſt 
be laid upon the wound, and covered with à good 
* Dr. Tiſſot, in his Advice to the H ives the. following 
directions for gathering, preparing, and ap 5 — the agaric.— 


* Gather in autumn,“ ſays he,“ while the fine weather laſts, the 
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. waric of the oak, which is à kind of fungus or excteſeence iſſu- 

4 ing from the wood of that tree. It conſiſts at firſt of four patts, 
"" 6 | 

| rich preſent themſelves ſucceſſively ; 1. The outward rind or 
dme kin, which may be thrown away, 2. The part immedis N 
if- N under this rind, which is the beſt of all. This is to be beat we 


vith a hammer, till it becomes ſoft and very pliable.\ This is 
the only ration. it requires, and a ſlice of it of a pager ige 
u to be applied directly over the burſting open blood veſſels. It 
cnſtringes and brings them cloſe together ſtops the bleeding, 

ud generally falls off at the e two days. 3. The third 


pat adhering to the ſeeond may ſerve to ſtop the ing from 
tte ſmaller veſſels ; and the fourth and laſt. part may be reduced 
v powder as conducing to the ſame purpoſe. Where the agagic. 
not be had, ſponge may be uſed in its ſtead. It mult be 
lied in the ſanie manner, and has nearly the ſame effects. 


. deal 
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deal of lint, above which a bandage may be 'applied 
fo tight as to keep it firmly on. 
- - Though ſpirits, tinctures, and hot balſams may 
be uſed, in order to ſtop the bleeding when it js 
exceſſive, they are improper at other times. They 
do not promote but retard the cure, and often 
change a ſimple wound into an ulcer. People ime 
gine, becauſe hot balſams congeal the bleod, and 
ſeem, as ir were, to ſolder up the-wound,' that they 
therefore heal it; but this is only a deception. They 
may indeed ſtop the flowing blood, by ſearing the 
mouths of the veſſels ; but, by rendering the parts 
callous, they obſtruct the cure. 
In flight wounds, which do not. penetrate much 
eb rao ww the beſt application is a-bit 
of the common black ſticking * _— 
ier, and prevents 


the ſides of the wound 
air from it, which is all that is neceſſary. 
When a w penetrates it is not ſafe to 
keep its lips quite cloſe; this 12 in the mater, 
and is apt to make the wound feſter. In this caſe 
the beſt way is to fill the wound with ſoft lint, com- 
monly called caddis. It however muſt not be ſtuſſed 
m too hard, otherwiſe it will do hurt. The liot 
be covered with a cloth dipped in oil, or ſpread wi 
oy — plaſter *; and the whole mult be 

on by a proper bandage. | — 
e ſhall not ſpend time . —_—_ 
bandages that may. be proper for wounds in di 
bawayy pay wh" iy path ſenſe. will generally ſug- 
the moſt commodious method of -applying 4 
3 befides, deſcriptions of this kind are 0 
© eaſily underſtood or remembered. 

The firſt dreſſing ought to continue on for 4 
leaſt two days; 1 which it may be removed, 
and freſh -lint applied as before. If any part al 


See Appendix, Wax pliſler. 


the 
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the firſt dreſüng ſticks fo cloſe as not to be re- 
moved wich eaſe or ſafety to the patient, it may be 
allowed to continue, and freſh lint dipped in ſweet 
oil laid over it. This will ſoften it, ſo as to make 
it come off eaſily at next dreſſing. Afterwards the 
wound may be dreſſed twice a-day in the ſame man- 
ner till it be quite healed. T who are fond of 
ſalves or ointments, may, afrer the wound is become 
very ſuperficial, dreſs it with the yellow 3aflicum*® ; 
and if fungous, or what is called proud Feſb, ſhould 
riſe in the wound, it may be checked, by mixing 
with the ointment. a little burnt” alum or red preci- 
pitate of mercu x. W 
When a wound is greatly inflamed the moſt pro- 
application is a poultice of bread” and milk; 
fiend with a little ſweet oil of freſu butter. This 
muſt be applied inſtead of a plaſter; and ſhould be 
%% T 
If the wound be large, and there is reaſon' to 
fear an inflammation, the patient ſhould be kepft 
on a very Jow diet. He muſt abſtain from fleſh, 
ſtrong liquots, and every thing that is of a heating 
nature. If he be of à full habit, and has Iſt bur 
little blood from the wound, he muſt be bled;” and; 
if the ſymptoms be urgent, the operation may be 
repeated. But when the patient has heef greatly 
weakened by loſs of Blood from the wouhd; it will 
be dangerous to bleed him, even though a fever 
ſhould enſue. Nature ſhould never be 00 far ex- 
hauſted, It is always more ſafe to ale her to 
ſtruggle with the diſeaſe in bet own way, than to 
link the patient's ſtrengti by exceſſive evacua- 
tions. the 20 2 E 
Wounded perſons ought” ti be kept perfectly 
quiet and eaſy, Every thing that. ruffles the mind 
or moves the paſſions, as love, anger; fear, exceffive © 


* See Appendix, Tel baſilitunt; ; 
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joy, &c. are very hurtful. They ought above all 
things to abſtain from venery. The body ſhould be 
kept gently open, either by laxative clyſters, or by a 
cool vegetable diet, as roaſted apples, ſtewed prunes, 
boiled ſpinage, and ſuch like. | 


-»% 


OF BURNS, 


Ix flight burns which do not break the ſkin; it is 
cuſtomary to hold the part near the fire for a com- 
petent time, to rub it with ſalt, or to, lay a com- 
preſs upon it dipped in ſpirits of wine or 'brandy. 
But when the burn has penetrated ſo deep as to 
bliſter or break the ſkin, it muſt be dreſſed with 
ſome of the liniment for burns mentioned in the 
Appendix, or with the emollient and gently drying 


' ointment, commonly called Turner's cerate *; This 


may be mixed with an equal quantity of freſh olive 
oil, and ſpread upon a ſoft rag, and applied to the 
part affected. When this omtment cannot be had, 


an egg may be beat up with about an equa] quantity 


of the ſweeteſt ſalad oil. This will ſerve very well 
till a proper ointment can be prepared. When the 
burning is very deep, after the firſt two or three days, 
it fhould be dreſſed with equal parts of yellow Sal- 
cum and Turner's cerale mixed together. 7 
When the burn is violent, or has occaſioned a 
high degree of inflammation, and there is reaſon to 
fear a gangrene or mortification, the ſame means 
muſt be uſed to prevent as are recommended in 
other violent inflammations. The patient, in this 
caſe, muſt live low, and drink freely of weak di. 
luting liquors., -He muſt likewiſe be bled, and 
have his body kept open. Burt if the burnt parts 
ſhould become livid or black, with other ſymp 


* Sce Appendix, Turner's cerate. 
toms 


- . 


toms of mortification, it will be neceſſary to bathe 
them frequently with warm camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, tincture of myrrh, or other antiſeptics, mixed 
wich a decoction of the bark. In this caſe the bark 
moſt likewiſe be taken internally, and the patient's 
diet muſt be more generous, with wine, &c. a 

As example teaches better than precepr, I ſhall 
relate the treatment of the moſt dreadful caſe of 
this kind that has occurred in my practice. A 
middle-aged man, of a good conſtitution, fell into 
a large veſſel full of boiling water, and miſerably 


9 ſcalded about 6ne half of his body. As his clothes 
, were on, the burning in ſome parts was very 

7 before they could be got off. For the firſt two 
U days the ſcalded parts had been frequently anointed 
| with a mixture of lime-water and oil, which is' a 
1 very proper application for recent burnings. On 
4 the third day, when I firſt ſaw him, his fever was 
4 high, and his body coſtive, for which he was bled, 
he and had an emollient clyſter - adminiſtered, Ponl- 
0 tices of bread and milk, ſoftened with freſh but- 
ny ter, were likewiſe applied to the affected parts, to 
ell abate the heat and inflammation. His fever ſtill 
continuing high, he was bled a ſecond time, was 


al kept ſtrictly on the cooling regimen, took the ſa- 
y line mixture with ſmall doſes of nitre, and had an 


emoliient Ulyſter adminiſtered once a day. When 
the inflammation began to abate, the parts were 
dreſſed with a digeſtive compoſed of brown cerate 


cs and yellow baſihicum. Where any black ſpots ap- 
* 5 peared, they were ſlightly ſcarified, and touched with 
en the tincture of myrrh; and, to prevent their ſpread- 
1 ing, the Peruvian bark was adminiſtered. By this 
and courſe, the man was ſo well in three weeks as to . 
5 able to attend his buſineſs, 
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When a bruiſe is very violent, the patient ought 
immediately to be bled, and ps 

gimen. His food ſhould be i 
drink weak, and of an opening nature; ss Whey 


rected above; and a Foultice made by boiling crumb 


Joined to the-bruiſe, It may be rene wed two or three 


18 N 
p77 1 ef Una 
Bauzess are generally produRtive of worſe con- 
ſequences than wounds. The danger from them 
does not appear immediately, by Which means it 
often happens that they are Ged. It is need- 
leſs to give any definition of a diſeaſe ſo univerſally 
known; ve ſhall therefore proceed to point out the 
method of treating it. | VA 
In Night bruiſes it will be — ine bn 
wuh warm vinegar, to which a little br 

* rum may occaſionally be added, and to keep 
clochs wet with this mixture conſtantly applied to it. 
This is more proper than rubbing it with brandy, 
ſpirits of wine, or ather ardent ſpirits, which; are com- 
monly uſed in ſuch caſes, © 

the peaſants "Ply 


Ina ſome ar of the country 

to a recent bruiſe a cataplaſm of freſh cou - dung. 
have often ſeen this cataplaſm applied to violent 
contũuſions occaſioned by blow 3, bruiſes, and 
— and never knew it fail co have a good 


x 


© upon 2 proper te: 
ight and cool, and his 


ſweetened with honey, decoctions of tamarinds, bar. 
ley, cream-tartar-whey, and ſuch like. The bruiſed 
part muſt be bathed. with vinegar and water, 4s di- 


of bread, elder-flowers, and camomile-flowers, in 
equal quamities of vinegar and water, applied to It 
This poultice is. peculiarly proper when a wound 18 


imes a-day,. - 


— 


theſe ſores are frequently miſtaken. for 


-various and oppolire 


* 


\ 


| OF VLCERS. 
As the ſtructrre of the veſſels is totally 
by a violent bruiſe, there often enſues a great 
of ſubſtance, which produces an ulcerous 

difficult to cure, If the bone be affeQed, the 
will not heal before an exfoliation takes 7 
is, before the diſeaſed part of the 
and comes out through 5 wound. This 
a very flow operation may even require 
ral years to be completed. Hence it happens, 
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deſtroyed 


TP] 
14, 


F 


evil, and treated as ſuch, though in fact they 
ſolely from the injury which the ſolid parts 
from the blow, $2 04/40 SARY 
Patients in this firuation peſtered 
ferent advices. Every one who ſees them 
a new remedy, till the fore is ſo much irti 
applications, that it 

at length rendered abſolutely incurable. 
method of managing ſuch ſores is; 
that the patient's conſtitution” does 
confinement, or improper medicine, 
nothing to them beſides fimple oi 
upon ſoft lint, over which a poulti 
milk, with boiled © camomile-flowers, or the 
may be pur, to nouriſh the part, and keep it 
and warm. ut general 
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OF ULCERS, | 
ULczxs may be the conſequence of wounds, 


bruiſes, or impoſthumes improperly treated ; 
may likewiſe proceed from an ill ſtare of the hu- 
__ or what may be called a bad habit of 


ody. | 
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884 OF ULCERS. 
Tn the latter caſe, they ought not to be haſtily 
dried up, otherwiſe .it may prove fatal to the 
tient. Ulcers happen moſt commonly in the decline 
of life; and perſons who neglect exerciſe, and live 
E are moſt liable to them. They might often 
prevented by retrenching ſome part of the ſolid 
food, or by opening artificial drains, as iſſues, ſetons, 
or the like. . | 
An ulcer may be diſtinguiſhed from a wound by 


its diſcharging a thin watery humour, which is often of 
ſo acrid as to inflame and corrode the ſkin; by the {0 
hardneſs and perpendicular ſituation of its ſides or ul 
edges; by the time of its duration, ce. ke 
It requires conſiderable ſkill to be able to jud in 
whether or not an ulcer ought to be dried up. Fn wh 

neral, all ulcers which proceed from a bad ha- ou 
bit ef body, ſhould be ſuffered to continue open, ex 


at leaſt till the conſtitution has been ſo far yo 
by proper "regimen, or the uſe of medicine, that 


they ſeem diſpoſed to heal of their own accord. | 
| Ulcers which are the effect of malignant fevers, or gre 
other acute diſeaſes, may generally be healed with It » 
ſafety after the health has been reſtored for ſome rifi 
time. The cure ought not however to be attempt- I 
ed too ſoon, nor at any time without the uſe of ver) 
purging: medicines and a proper regimen, When may 
wounds or bruiſes have, by wrong treatment, de- {ton 
generated into ulcers, if the conſtitution be good, N 
they may generally be healed with ſafety. When ſtro1 
ulcers either accompany chronical diſeaſes, or come roſty 


in their ſtead, they muſt be cautiouſly healed. It an of | 
uicer conduces to the patient's-health, from whatever 
cauſe it procceds, it ought not to be healed ; but if 
on the contrary, it waſtes the ſtrength, and conſumes 
the patient by a ſlow fever, it ſhould be healed a 
ſoon as poſſible, TY. '- 


we 


oF ULCERS,' 5s | i 
| We would earneſtly recommend a ſtrict attention . 
| to theſe particulars, to all who have the misfortune mm 
to labour under this diforder, particularly perſons | | 
in the decline of life; as we have frequently known © | 
people throw away their lives by the want of it, while | 
] they were extolling and generouſly rewarding thoſe 
, whom they ought to have looked upon as their 

executioners. nde 

y The moſt proper regimen for promoting the cure 
" of ulcers, is to avoid all ſpices, ſalted and high ſea- 
e 
Ir 


o 


——æ ʒwim2.— 
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ſoned: ſood, all ftrong liquors, and to leſſen the 
uſual quantity of fleſh meat. The body ought to be 
kept gently open by a diet conſiſting chiefly of cool- 
ing laxative vegetables, and by drinking butter-milk, 
whey ſweetened with honey, or the like. The patient 
ought to be kept cheerful, and ſhould take as much 
exerciſe as he can eably bear. | 
When che bottom and ſides of an ulcer ſeem har 
and callous, they may be ſprinkled twice a-day- with 
a little red - precipitate of mercury, and afterwards 
greſſed with the yeliow baſelicum ointment. Sometimes 
it will be neceſſary to have the edges of the ulcer ſca- 
ried with the lancet. | 
Lime-water has frequently been known to have 
very happy effects in the cure of obſtinate ulcers. It 
may be uſed in the ſame manner as dire&ed for the 
ſtone and gravel. 6 
My late learned and ingenious. friend Dr. Whytt, 
ſtrongly recommends the uſe of the ſolution of cor- 
rolive ſublimate of mercury in brandy, for the cure 
of obſtinate ill· conditioned ulcers, |, I have fre- 
quently found this medicine, when given accord- 
ing to the Doctor's directions, prove very ſucceſſ- 
ful, The doſe is a table-ſpoonful night and monn- 
ing; at the ſame time waſhing the fore twice or 
rice a-day with it. In a letter which I had from 
the Doctor a little before his death, he informed 
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We me, © That he obſerved waſhing the fore thrice 
py a. day 
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a-day with the ſolution of a triple-ſtrength was very 
„ 4.4 co Het x "4 
A fiſtulous ulcer can ſeldom be cured without an 
operation. Jt mult either be laid open ſo as to have 
its callous parts deſtroyed by ſome corroſive applica, 
tion, or they muſt be entirely cut away by the knife; 
but as this operation requires the hand of an expert 
| ſurgeon, there is no occaſion to deſcribe it. Ulcers 
about the anus are moſt apt to become fiſtulous, and 
are very difficult to cure. Some inderd pretend to 
have found Ward's fiſtula paſte very ſucceſsful in this 
complaint, It is not a dangerous medicine, and be- 
ing eaſily procured, it may | deſerve a trial; but u 
theſe ulcers generally proceed from an ill habit of 
body, they will ſeldom yield to any thing except 4 
long courſe of regimen, aſſiſted by medicines, which 
are calculated to correct that particular habit, and: to 
* induce an almoſt total change in the conſth 
tution. mo 45 It 
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CHAP. LI. 
OF DISLOCATIONS. 
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| HEN a bone is moved ont of its place of 
| articulation, fo as to impede its proper fune 
tions, it is faid to be luxated or diflocated. As this 
often happens to perſons in ſituations where no me- 
dical aſſiſtance can be obtained, by which means 
limbs, and even lives, are frequently loſt, we ſhall 
endeavour to point out the method of reducing 


* In ulcers of the lower limbs great benefit is often received 
from tight rollers, or wearing a laced ſtocking, as this OT" 
the flux of humours to the ſorcs, and diſpoſes them to he the 
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OF DISLOCATIONS. - 58 


the moſt common Juxarions, and thoſe which re- 


quire immediate aſſiſtance. Any of com- 
mon ſenſe and teſolution, who is t when a 
dilScation happens, may often be of more ſervice 
to the patient, than the moſt expert ſurgeon can 
after the ſwelling and inflammation have come on. 
When theſe are preſent, it is difficult to know the 
ſtate of the joint, and dangerous to attempt a re- 
duction; and by waiting till they are gone off, the 
muſcles become ſo relaxed, and the cavity filled 
up, an the bone can never afterwards be retained in 
its place, 

A recent diſlocation may generally be reduced 


by extenſion alone, which muſt always be greater 


or leſs according to the ſtrength of the muſcles _ 
which move the joint, the age, robuſtneſs, and 
other circumſtances of the patient. When the 
bone has been out of its place for any conſiderable 
time, and a ſwelling or inflammation has come on, 
it will be neceſſary to bleed the patient, and, after 
fomenting the part, to apply ſoft poultices with 
vinegar to it for ſome time before the reduction is 
attempted. 

All that is neceſſary after the reduction, is to apply 
cloths dipt in vinegar or camphorated ſpirits of wine 
to the part, and to keep it perfectly eaſy. Many 
bad conſequences proceed from the negle& of this 
rule. A diſlocation ſeldom happens without the ten- 
dons and ligaments of the joint being ſtrerched and 
lomerimes torn, When theſe are kept eaſy till they 
recover their ſtrength and tone, all goes on very well 3 
but if the injury be increaſed by too frequent an exery 
tion of the parts, no wonder if they be found weak 
and diſcaſed ever after. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE JAW. 
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blows, falls, chewing hard ſubſtances, or the like, 

It is eaſily known from the patient's being unable to 

ſhut his mouth, or to cat any thing, as the teeth of 

the under jaw do not- correſpond with thoſe, of the 
upper; beſides, the chia either hangs down or is 

thrown toward one ſide, and the patient is neither 

able to ſpeak diſtinctly, nor to ſwallow without con- 
_ fiderable difficyky.-. gg. 

The uſual method of reducing a diſlocated jaw, 
is to ſer the patient upon a low ſtool, ſo as an al. 
ſiſtant may hold the head firm by preſſing it againſt 
his breaſt. The operator is then to thruſt his two 
thumbs, being firſt wrapped up with linen cloths 

that they may not lip, as far, back into the pa- 
tient's mouth as he can, while his fingers are ap- 
plied to the jaw externally. After he has got firm 
hold of the jaw, he is to preſs it ſtrongly down- 
wards and backwards, by which means the elapſed 
heads of the jaw may be eaſily puſhed. into their for- 
mer cavities, * Fo 

The peaſants in. ſome parts of the country have 
a peculiar way of performing this operation, One 

- of them puts a handkerchief under the. patient's 
chin, then turning his back to that of the patient, 
pulls him up by the chin ſo as to ſuſpend him from 
the ground. This method often ſucceeds, but we 
think it a dangerous one, and therefore recommend 
the former, 


| 

| 

| 

f 

[ 

| Taz lower jaw may be luxated by yawning, 
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DISLOCATION? OF THE NERCR. 
Taz neck may be diſlocated by falls, violent 


blows, or the like. In this caſe, if the patient re- 


ceives no aſhſtanee; he ſoon dies, which makes 
people imagine the neck was broken; it is, how- 


ever, for tie molt part only partially diſlocated, 


and may be reduced by.almoſt any perfon who has 


reſolution enough to attempt it. A complete diſ- 


location of the neck is uiſtantaneous death. 


When the neck is diſlocated, the patient is im- 


mediately deprived of all ſenſe and motion; his 


neck ſwells, his countenance appears bloated; his 


chin lies upon his breaſt, and his face is generally 
turned towards one ſidee. ö 

To reduce this diſlocation, the unhappy perſon 
ſhould immediately be laid upon his back on the 
ground, and the operator muſt place himſelf behind 
him ſo as to be able to lay hold of ' his head with 
both hands, while he makes a reſiſtance by placing 
his knees againſt the patient's ſhoulders. In this 
poſture he muſt pull the head, with conſiderable 
force, gently twiſting» it at the ſame time, if the 
face be turned to one fide, -till he petceives that 
the joint is replaced, which may be known from 
the noiſe which the bones generally make when go- 
ing in, the patient's beginning to breathe, and the 
head continuing in its natural poſture... | 

This is one of thoſe operations which it is more 


ealy to perform than deſeribe. I have known in- 


ances of its being happily performed even by 
women, and often by men of no medical educa- 
wn, After the neck is reduced, the patient ought 
to be bled, and ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for ſome 


days, till the parts recover their proper tone. 
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DISLOCATION OF THE RIBS. 


ma 
As the articulation of the ribs with the back - 
bone is very ftrong, they are not often diſlocated, * 
It does however ſometimes happen, which is a ſuf. * 
ficient reaſon for our taking notice of it. When x q 
rib is diſlocated either upwards. or downwards, in I a 
order to replace it, the patient ſhould be laid upon 7 
his belly on a table, and the operator muſt en- the 
deavour to puſh the head of the bone into its pro- * 
per place. Should this method not ſucceed, the W's 
arm of the diſordered fide may be ſuſpended ove: {Il |... 
a gate or ladder, and, while the ribs are thus £ 
ſtretched aſunder, the heads of ſuch as are out of WW *,. 
place may be thruſt into their former ſituation. 2 
Thoſe diſlocations wherein the heads of the ribs beit 
are forced inwards, are both more and the 
the moſt difficult to reduce, as neither the hand prof 
nor any inſtrument can be applied internally to di- fre + 
rect the Juxated heads of the ribs. Almoſt the expe 
only thing that can be done is, to lay the patient delic 
upon his belly over a caſk, or ſome gibbous body, eaſy 
and to move the fore-part of the rib inward to- the - 
wards the back, ſometimes ſhaking it; by this of t. 
means the heads of the luxated ribs may flip into fon 
their former place, | : 
DISLOCATION OF THE SHOULDER. 
. | T 
Taz humerus or upper bone of the arm may be vy 
diflocated in various directions: it happens ho- derar 
ever moſt frequently downwards, but very ſeldom twat 
directly upwards. From the nature of its arti and t 
lation, as well as from its expoſure. to external in- ci, 


3 * 


DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 391 


of any in the body. A. diſlocation of the humerus 
may be known by a depreſſion or cavity on the top 


When the diſlocation is downward or forward, the 
arm is alongated, and a ball or lump is perceived 
under the arm-pitz but when it is backward their 
appears a protuberance behind the ſhoulder, and 
the arm is thrown forwards toward the breaſt. 


EST 


k.. A 


the ſhoulder is to ſeat the patient upon à low ſtool; 
and to cauſe an aſſiſtant to hold his body ſo that ir 
may not give way to the extenſion, while another 


SS AN TS SS 


gradually extends it, The operator then puts a 
napkin under the patient's arm, and cauſes it to 


— 
2 


ficient extenſion is made, he lifts up the head of 
the bone, and with his hands directs it into its 
proper place. There are various machines invented 
for facilitating this operation, but the hand of an 


nd 
Ind 


ealy matter to reduce the ſhoulder, 'by extending 
the arm with one hand, and thruſting in the head 
of the bone with the other. In making the exten- 
lon, the arm ought always to be a little bent. 


DISLOCATION OF THE ELBOW. 


Taz bones of the fore-arm may be diſlocated in 
my direction. When this is che caſe, a protu- 
derance may be obſerved on that ſide of the arm 
towards which the bone is puſhed, from which, 
and the patient's inability to bend his arm, a diſlo- 
cation of this joint may eaſily be known. 


Two 


juries, this bone is the moſt ſubject to diſlocation _ . 


of the ſhoulder, and an inability to move the arm. 


The uſual method of reducing diſlocations of 


lays hold of the arm a little above the elbow, and 


be tied behind his own neck: by this, while a ſuf- 


expert ſurgeon is always more ſafe. In young and 
delicate patients, I have generally found it a very 


1 
: 
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3892 DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 
. Fwo aſſiſtants are generally neceſſary for redu- 
eing a diſlocation of the elbow ;' one of them muſt 
Jay hold of the arm above, and the other below 
the joint, and make a pretty ſtrong extenſion, While 
the operator returns the bones. into their pr 
place. Afterwards the arm muſt be bent, and ful- 
pended for ſome time with a ſling about the neck. 
Luxations of the wriſt and fingers are to be fe- 
duced in the ſame manner as thoſe ot the elbow, 
. *#2.\by making an extenſion in different directions, 
and thruſting the head of the bone into its place. 


DISLOCATION OF THE THIGH. 


. When the thigh-bone is diſlocated forward and | 
downward, the knee and foot ate turned out, and 
the leg is longer than the other; but when it is 
diſplaced backward, it is uſually puſhed upward at 
the ſame time, by which means the limb is ſhort- 
ened, and the foot is turned inwards, ' -_ 2x4 
When the thigh-bone is diſplaced forward and 
downward, the patient, in order to have it te- 
duced, muſt be laid upon his back, and- made faſt 
by bandages, or held by aſſiſtants, while by others 
an extenſion is made by means of ſlings fixed about 
the bottom of the thigh a little above the Kner- 
While the extenſion is made, the operator mull 
puſh the head of the bone outward, till it gets 
into the ſocket. If the diſlocation be outward, the 
patient mult be laid upon his tace, and, during the 
extenſion, the head of the bone muſt be puſhed 
inward. - | 
Diſlocations of the &kxzees, ancles, and 'toes, Are 
reduced much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
upper extremities, viz. by making an - extenſion in 
oppoſite directions, while the operator * = 
| 8 83 
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Of BROKEN "BONES; „ wy 
bones. In many caſes, :however,;qheriextenſion alone 
is ſufficient, and the bone will lin imo its place | 
merely by pulling the limb with ſuſſicient farce. It 
is not hereby meant, that force alone is ſufficient for 
the reduction of diſlocations. Skil and addreſs 
will often ſucceed better than forte. I habe known 
1 diſlocation of the thigh: reduced: by one man, 
after all the foros that cauld be uſed by ſix had 
ineffectu ala od i et 0 toad Nut s „ e 
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reer eee 
HERE is, ia moſt country villages; ſore 
perſon who pretends to the art of reduting 
fractures. Though in general ſuch perſons are very 
ignorant, yet ſome of them are very ſucceſsful; 
which - evidently proves, that a ſmall degree ot 
learning, with a ſufficient” ſhate of common ſenſe 
and a mechanical head, will enable -a man to be 
uſeful in this way. We would, however, adviſe 
people never to employ ſuch operators, when an 
expert and ſkilful ſurgeon can be had 3 but when 
that is impracticable, they muſt be employed: we 
ſhall therefore recommend the following hints to theit 
conſideration: e ee 
When a large bone is broken, the patient's diet 
ought in all hy to be the ſame as in an inflam- 


matory fever. He ſhould likewiſe | be kept quiet 
and cool, and his body dpen by emollient clyſters 3 
er, if theſe cannot be conveniently r 
by food that is of an opening quality; as ſtewed 
prunes, apples boiled in milk, boiled ſpinage, nd 
like, It ought however to be here remarked, 
re that 
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= 594 OF BROKEN BONES. G 
= that perſons A have been accuſtomed to live high; 
are not all of a ſudden to be creduted to à very low 
diet. This might have fatal effects. There is often 
a neceſſity for indulging even bad habits, in ſome 
meaſure, where the nature of the diſeaſe cniglit require 
a different treatment. 03532wt Be le 
It will generally be neceſſary to bleed the patient 
immediately after a fracture, eſpecially if he be 
young, of a full habit, or has at the ſame time re- 
ceived any bruiſe or contuſion, This operation ſhould 
not only be performed ſoon after the accident ha 
pens, but if the patient be very feveriſh, it may 
repeated next day. When ſeveral of the ribs are 
broken, bleeding is peculiarly neceſſary. 

If any of the large bones which ſupport the body 
are broken, the patient muſt keep this bed for ſeve- 
ral weeks. It is by no, means neceſſary, however, 
that he ſhould lie all that time, as is cuſtomary; upon 
#1 his back. This ſituation ſinks the ſpirits, | galls and | 
1 frets the patient's ſkin, and renders him very unealy. 

.'8 After the | ſecond week he may be-gently raiſed up, 

and may fit; ſeveral-hours,” ſupported. by a; bed-chan, 
or the like, which will greatly relieve him,. Great 
care, however, muſt be taken in raiſing him up, and 
laying. bim down, that he make no exertions himſelf, 
otherwiſe the action of the muſcles may pull the bone 
out of its place “. f py Aigen 1 * 


— 


* Various pieces of N have been contrived for coun- 
teracting the force of the muſcles, and retaining the fragments 
of broken bones; but as deſcriptions of theſe without drawing: 
would be of little uſe,” I ſhall refer the reader to a cheap and 
uſeful performance on the nature and cure of fratfures, lately a 
liſhed by my ingenious friend Mr. Aitkin, ſurgeon, in dia- 
burgh; wherein that gentleman has not only given an account 
of the machines recommended in fractures by former _ 
but has likewiſe added ſeveral improvements of his own, 'whic 
are peculiarly. uſeful in compound fractures, and in cales 1 
parents with broken bones are obliged to be tranſported 


one place to another. N 41 1 
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OF BROKEN BONES; &s 3295 
It is of great 1mportanee 
ing this, he is often ſo galled and excoriated, that he 
is forced to keep ſhifting places for eaſe. IL ha 
known a fractured thigh · bone, after it had been kept 
| ſtraight for above a fortnight, diſplaced by chis means, 
and continue bent for life, in ſpite of all that could 
be done. en meer zingbasd Cu rene ae 
It has been cuſtomary when a bone was broken, 
to keep the limb for five or fix weeks continually 
upon the ſtretch. But this is a bad poſture. It is 
both uneaſy to; the patient, and unfavourable to 
the cure. The beſt ſituation is to keep the limb a 
little bent. This is the poſture: into: which, every, 
animal puts its limbs when it goes to xeſt, and in 


which feweſt muſcles ate upon the ſtretch. It is 

1 ealily effected, by either laying the patient upon big 
N fide, or making the bed ſo as to favout this poſition - 
id of the. limb. 4 5a68 us Ho: gor; übe HN 24 
7 hHone· ſetters ought carefully to examine whether 
p the bone be not ſhattered or broken into ſeveral 
is, pieces. Ia this | caſe it will ſometimes bę neceſ- 
eat ſary to have the limb immediately taken off, others = 
nd wile a garigrene or mortification may enſue. The 
lf, horror which attends the very idea, of an amputa- 
one tion often occaſions its being delayed in ſuch caſes 

5 till too late. 1 have known this principle operate 

be {vo ſtrongly, that a limb, where the banes were 
dun- ſhattered into more than twenty pieces, was not am: 
we putated before the third day after the accident, when 
2 the gangrene had proceeded ſo far as to render the 


operation uſeleſs. P 


When a fracture is accompanied with a wound, 


unt : - ; 
_ it muſt be dreſſed in all. reſpe&s as a common 
ble wound, KA v.22 Eu . 
where All that art can do towards the cure of a bro- | 


ken bone, is to lay it perfectly ſtraight, and to 
p it quite eaſy, All tight bandages do hurt. 
WS. =. hn They 


to keep: the patient 1 
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396 OF BROKEN//BONES, S 
had much better be wanting altogether. A 
great many of the bat conſequences / which ſuocted 
1 are owing to — bandages. Tbia 
is one of the ways in Which the exceſs! of art or 
rather the abuſe of it, does more miſchief than would 
be occaſioned by the want of it. Some of the moſt 
fadden cures of broken bones which were ever known, 
happened where no bandages were applied at all, 
Some method 'however muſt be talen to keep the 
member ſteady; but this may be done many ways 
without bracing it with a tight bandagd. 
© The beſt method of retention is by two or more 
ſplints made of teather or paſte board. Theſt, if 
moiſtened before they de applied, ſoon aſſume dhe 
ſhape' of the included member, and are ſufficient; 
by the aſſiſtanee of a vety ſlight bandage, fot alt be 
purpoſes of retehtion. - The bandage Wiek we 
recommend is that made with twelve or eighteen tails, 
It is much eaſier applied and taken off than vol 
lers, and anſwers all the pufpoſes of retention 
equally well. The ſplints ſhould always be avilohgas 
the limb, with holes cut for the ancles hen the-frac- 
ture is in che keg g „3c cle, 
In fractures of the ribs, where a bandage cannot 
be properly uſed, an adheſive plaſter may be applied 
over the part. The patient in this caſe ought ti lep 
himſelf quite eaſy, e thing that may 
occaſion ſneezing, laugbing, cougbing, or! the like. 
He bught to keep his body in a ſtraight poſtbre, und 
ſhould take care that his ſtomach be conſtantiy diſ- 
tended, by taleing frequently ſome light food, and 
drinking freely of weak watery liquors. 
The moſt proper external application for a fracture 
is oxycrate, or a mixture of vinegar and water. The 
bandages ſhould be wet with this at every dreſſing 
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MESS ISA 
STRAINS are often attended wich worle conle- 
quences than broken bones. The reaſon is obvi- 
ous ; they ate generally neglected. When à bone is 
broken, the patient is obliged to keep the member 
eiſy, becauſe he cannot make: ule of it: but when 
a joint is only ſtrained, the perſon, finding he can 
ſtill make a ſhift ta move it, is ſorry to loſe his time 
for ſo trifling an ailment. In this way he degeives 
himſelf, and converts into an incurable malady what 
might have been removed. by oy keeping the 5 
ealy for a few days. 

Country people generally immerſe. A rained limb 
in cold water, This is very proper, provided it be 
done immediately, and not kept in too long. But 
the cuſtom of keeping the part immerſed in cold 
vater for a long time is certainly dangerous. It relaxes 
inſtead of bracing the part, and is more ay to pro- 
duce a diſeaſe than remove one. : 

Wrapping a garter, ar ſome other Bandage, pre 
tight about the ſtrained: part, is likewiſe of 4 1 
helps to reſtore the proper tone of the veſſels, and 
prevents the action of the parts from increafing the- 
diſcaſe. It ſnould not however be applied too tight. 
| have frequently knoun bleeding near the affected 
part have a, very good effect: but what we would 
recommend above all is eaſe, It is more to be depended 
en than any medicine, and OG e or the 
complaint iz | | 1 

4 4 1 

* A great may ternal applications. are ropommenda far | 
ſtrains, " aw; of any ex do 172 others hurt. The following 
ae ſuch as may be uſed with the greateſt ſafet . — ultices 
made of ſtale heck or vinegar and oatmeal, orated ſpirits of 
vine, Mindererus's ſpirit, volatile liniment, * aromatic 


hirit diluted with a double quantity of water, and the common 
tation, with the addition of brandy or ſpirit of wine, 
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OF RUFP TURES. 
ON. N une 05110: 213 EARS 
Aeg HON 24 n Nn. 562 45,089 

Cru and old people are moſt liable to this 
_ diſeaſe. In the former it is generally occaſioned by 

exceſſive crying, © coughing, /' vomiting, or the like, 

In the latter, it is commonly the effect of blows! or 

violent exertions of the ſtrength, as leaping, "carry: 

ing great weights, &c. In both a relaxed habit, 
indolence, and an oily or very moiſt diet, diſpoſe the 

body to this diſesſ e a 

A rupture ſometimes proves fatal hefore it is di. 

covered. Whenever ſickneſs, vomiting, and obſtinate 

coſtiveneſs give reaſon ta ſuſpect an obſtruction of the 
bowels, all thoſe places where ruptures ulually 
happen ought carefully to be examined. The protru- 
ſion of a very ſmall part of the gut will occaſion 
all theſe ſymptoms; and, if not teturned in dus time, 
will prove fatal. „ „ e eee e 
On the firſt appearance of a rupture in an infant, 
it ought to be laid upon its back, with its head very 
low. While in this poſture, if the gut does not 
return of itſelf, it may eaſily be put up by gente 
reſſure. After it is returned, a piece of ſticking- 
plaſter may be applied over the part, and à proper 
truſs or bandage muſt be canſtantly worn for à con- 
ſiderable time. The method of making and apply- 
ing theſe rupture- bandagey for children is pretty well 
known. The child muſt, as far as poſſible,” be kept 
from crying, and from all violent exertions, till the 
rupture is quite healed. 4 Dae eee 

In adults, when the gut has been forced dong 
with great violence, or happens from any cauſe 10 
be inflamed, there is often great difficulty in nf 
turning it, and ſometimes the thing is quite . 


OF! RUPTURES”? ag. 


practicable - without an operation; a deſcription of 
which is foreign to our purpoſe, *. As I have” been 
fortunate» enough, however, always to ſucceed in 
my attempts to return the gut, without having re- 
courſe to any other means than what are in the power 
of every man, 'T'\ ſhall-briefly mention the method 
which I generally purſ u. 
After the patient has been bled, he muſt be laid 
upon his back, with his head very low, and” his 
breech raiſed high with -pillows:* In this ſituation 
flannel-cloths wrung out of a decoction of mal- 
lows and camomile- flowers, or, if theſe are not at 
hand, of warm wäter, muſt be applied for a con- 
ſiderable time. A clyſter made of this decoction, 
with a large ſpoonful of butter and an ounce or two 
of ſalt, may be Afterwards thrown up. If theſe 
ſhould not prove ſueceſsful, recourſe muſt be had 
to preſſure, If the tumour be very hard, conſider- 
able force will be neceſſary; but it is not force alone 
which ſucceeds here, The operator, at the ſame 
time that he makes a preſſure with the palms of his 
hand, muſt with his fingers artfully conduct the gut 
in by the ſame aperture through which-it-came our. 
The manner of doing this can be much eaſier con- 
ceived than deſcribed. Should theſe endeavours prove 
ineffectual, clyſters of the ſmoke of tobacco may be- 
tried, Theſe have been often known to ſucceed 
vhere every other method failed, . e 
There is reaſon to believe that, by perſiſting in 
the uſe of theſe, and ſuch other means as the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe may ſuggeſt, moſt hernia g 
might be reduced without an operation. Cutting 
for the hernia is a nice and difficult matter. I would 
therefore adviſe ſurgeons to try every method of 
*urning the gut before they have recourſe to the 
knife, I have once and again ſucceeded by perſe- 
Fring in my endeavours, after eminent ſurgeons had 
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foe OF? CASUALTIES _ 
declared the-reduCtion of tho gut imme vi. 


An adult, after the gut Wee recurnedy wot 
wear a ſteel bandage. It is needleſs: to deforibe 
this, as it may always: be had ready-made fromthe 
artiſts,” Such bandages are generally uneaſy to the 
wearer for _ time, but by cuſtom they become 
quite eaſy. No perſan u h⁰ has had Go after, 
he arrived at man's eſtate, ſhould euer be wine 
n G ug Fü © 44 | 

. Perſons whq have a rupture ought e 
nt exerciſe, cartying - wel 
leaping, running, and the like, They ſhould 
wiſe avoid windy» aliment and firang. enen => 
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| "1 ried 
T is ext that life, When: to all appearance dam 
T loft, may often, by due care, be reſtored, Ac- beer 
eidents frequently prove fatal, merely becauſe pto- noth 
per means are not uſed" to eounteract their effeds. 2 
m 
* T would here beg leave to esd it to every prad i- an a 
tioner, when his patient complains of pain in the bell wich ob- body 
ſtinate coſttveneſs, to examine the groins and every place where 1 11 
a rupture may happen, in order that it may be immediate be. thi 
duced. By negle King this, many periſh who were not ſul ls 
to have had ruptures till after they were dead. I have quire 
contr, 


this happen where half. dozen of the rad were in wr 
ANCC, 1 
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No perſon ought to be looked upon as killed 

any accident, unleſs where the ſtructure — 
heart, brain, or ſome organ neceſſary to life, is 
evidently deſttoyed. The action of theſe orguns 
may be ſo far impaired as even to be for ſome time 
imperceptible, when life is by no means gone. In 
this caſe, however, if the fluids be ſuffered to grow 
cold, it will be impoſſible to put them again in 
motion, even though the ſolids ſhould recover their 
power of acting. Thus, when the motion of the 
lungs has been ſtopt by unwholeſome vapour, the 
action of the heart by a ſtroke on thebreaſt, or the 
functions of the brain by a blow on the head; if 
the perſon- be ſuffered to grow cold, he will in all 
probability continue ſoz but, if the body be kept 
warm, as ſoon as the injured part has recovered its 
power of acting, the fluids will again begin to move, 
and all the vital functions will be reſtored. © - 

It is a horrid cuſtom immediately to confign 
over to death every perſon who has the misfortune, 
by a fall, a blow, or the like, to be deprived of 
the appearance of life. The unhappy perſon, in- 
ſtead of being catried into a warm houſe, and laid 


by the fire, of put to a warm bed, is generally hur- 


ried away to Thurch, or a barn, or ſome other cold 
damp houſe, - where, after a | fruitleſs attempt has 
been made to bleed him, perhaps by one who knew 
nothing of the matter, he is given over for dead, 
and no further notice taken of him. This conduct 
ſeems to be the reſult of ignorance, ſupported by 
an ancient ſuperſtitious notion, which forbids the 
body of any perſon killed by accident to be laid 
in an houſe that is inhabited. What the ground of 
this ſuperſtition may be, we ſhall not pretend to in- 
quire; but ſurely the conduct founded upon it is 
contrary to all the principles of reaſon, humanity, and 
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60 SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN 
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rally the effect of careleſſneſs. 


1 


. When a perſon ſeems to be ſuddenly deprived ot 


life, our firſt buſineſs is to enquire- into the cauſe; 


We , ought carefully to obſerve whether any ſubs 
ſtance be lodged in the windpipe or gullet ; and, if 


that is the caſe, attempts muſt be made to remove 


it. When unwholeſome air is the cauſe, the pa- 
tient ought immediately to be removed out of it. 
If the circulation be ſuddenly ſtopped, from any 
cauſe whatever, except mere weakneſs, the patient 
ſhould be bled. It the blood does net flow, be 
may be immerſed in warm water, or rubbed with 
warm cloths, &c. to e the circulation. 


| When t e cauſe cannot be ſuddenly removed, our 


great aim mult be to keep up the vital warmth, by 
rubbing the patient with hot cloths, or ſalt, and 
ie bis body with warm ſand, aſhes, or the 
tke, 


accidents, which, without immediate aſſiſtance, 


would often prove fatal, and to point out the moſt 


likely means for relieving the unhappy ſufferers; 
but as I have been happily anticipated in this part 
of my ſubje by the learned and humane Dr. Tiſſot, 
I ſhall content myſelf with collecting ſuch of his ob- 
ſervations as ſeem to be the moſt important, and 
adding ſuch of my own as have occurred 1 ig the Foun 
of es, | | 


OF SUBSTANCES. STOPT.. BETWEEN THE 
' MOUTH AND STOMACH... ++ + 


Tuovon accidents of this kind are very come 
mon, and extremely dangerous, yet they are genes 
' Children ſhould be 
taught to chew their food well, and to put nothing 


into their mouths which it would be e 


I ſhould now proceed to treat more fully of thoſe 
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them to ſwallow. But children are nat the 0 
. guilty of this piece of imprudence, 4 
now many adults who put pins, nails, and other 


ſharp · pointed ſubſtances in their mouths upon every 


occaſion, and ſome who even fleep with the former 
there all night. This conduct is exceedingly inju- 
dicious, as a fit of coughing, or twenty other, ac- 
cidents, may force over the ſubſtance: before the per. 
{on is a ee bevor 
When any ſubſtance is detained in the gullet, 
there are two ways of removing it, viz. either by 
extracting it, or / puſhing! it down. The ſafeſt and 


* 


moſt certain way is to extract it; but this is nor 
always the eaſieſt; it may therefore be more eli- 
gible ſometimes to thruſt it down, eſpecially when _, 
the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature, that there 


is no danger from its reception into the ftomack, 
The ſubſtances which may be puſhed down without 


danger are, all common nouriſhing ones, as bread, 


fleſh, fruits, and the like. All indigeſtible bodies, 


a cork, wood, bones, pieces of metal, and ſuch 


like, ought if poſſible to be extracted, eſpecially if 
theſe bodies be ſharp pointed, as pins, needles, fiſh- 
bones, bits of glaſs, ke. 1.8 
When ſuch ſubſtances have not paſſed in too 
deep, we ſhould endeavour to extract them with 
our fingers, which method often ſucceeds. When 
they, are lower, we muſt make uſe of nippers, or a 
{mall pair of forceps, ſuch as ſurgeons uſe, - But this 
attempt to extract rarely ſugceeds, if the ſubſtanee 
be of a flexible nature, and has: deſcended. far into 
the gullet,- 1 
It the fingers and nippers fail, or cannot be duly 


applied, crotchets, a kind of hooks,” muſt be em - 


* A woman in ane of the hoſpitals pf this city lately dif. 
Charged a great number of pins, which ſhe had ſwallowed in the 
Fuurle of her buſineſs, through an ulcer ip her fide, 
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employed on ſuch occaſions, to avoid ſuch ill acti- 
the crotchet has paſſed below the ſubſtances that ob- 
ſtructs the paſſage, it is drawn up 


. alſo very convenient, when a ſubſtance + ſomewhat 
flexible, as a pin or fiſh-bone, ſticks acroſs the gul- 


ſtop up a part of the paſſage, and which may either 


| 79 or ring introduced into the guller, in order to 


$04 SUBSTANCES STOPT BETWEEN 
ed. Theſe may be made at onde; by be 
* of pretty ſtrong iron wire at bne — 
muſt be introduced in the flat way; and for che 
better conducting it, there ſhould likewiſe be n 
curve or bending at the end it is held by, to''ferve 
as a kind of handle to it; which has xhus furthey 
uſe, that it may be ſecured by à ſtring died. co it. 2 
circumſtance: not to be omitted in any mitrument 


dents: as have ſometimes enſued from theſe ſiſſtru- 
ments ſlipping out of the operator's hand- After 


again, /and 
hooks up the body along with it. The <erotcher'is 


2 8.8 Graeser 


let, the hock, in ſuch caſes, ſeizing them about wm 
their middle part, crooks and thus 'dilengapes lar 
them; or, if they are very brittle ſubſtances, ferves 10 
to break them. l 76 

When the obſtructing bodies are ſmall; and on 


eaſily elude the hook, or ſtraiten it by their refilc- 
ance, a kind of rings, made either of wire, 'wool, 
or ſilk, may be uſed, A piece of fine wire of 2 

roper length may be bent into a circle, about the 
middle, of about an inch diameter, and the long 
unbent ſides brought parallel, and near each other: 
theſe are to be held in the hand, and the circular 


conducted about the obſtructing body, and ſo 
to extract it. More flexible rings may be made af 
wool, thread, filk, or ſmall pack-thread, which 
may be waxed for their greater ſtrength and 
ence, One of theſe is to be tied faſt to a handle 
of iron wire, whale-bone, or any kind of flexible 
wood, and by this means introduced, in order i 
ſurround the obſtructing ſubſtance, and to _ : 


THH MOUTH AND 1 N 
Several of theſe” Ang paſſed throu 
— day be uſed, the — e to 85 
of the obſttucting body Which be invol 
by one, if another ſhould" mils 7 1 heſe rings 
have. one advantage, which is, that when the lab 
tance to be exttacted is once laid hold off it may 
then, by turaing the handle, de retained ſo ſtrongly 
in the ring thus twisted, as to be mobed every 
way, whith mad in may dard. de a rn rn 
advantage. u. in dt * M4314 
Another material employed) on | theſs' e 
caſions is the ſponge. Its/ property of ſwelling 
confiderably-op- being! wer is the principal foumnda- 
tion of its uſefulnels here. If any ſubſtance is 
ſtopt in! rhe gullet, but without filling up the 
whole. paſſage, à bit of ſponge may be introduced 
ino chat Parr Which is unſtopt, and beyond the 
ſubſtanode. The ſponge foon dilates, and 
larger in this moiſt ſituation; and indeed the en- 
largement of it may be forwarded by making the 
patient ſwallow a fem drops of water. Afterwards 


c 


im is to be drawn back by thAhandle to which it is 
faſtened; and as it is nom too large to return 
* through the mall cavity by which it was conveyed 
ool, 
if 5 it draws out the „ 9 be vnn 


the The compreſſibility of ſponge * eher found- 
Jong ation of its uſefulneſs in ſuch caſes. A pretty large 
by piece of ſponge may be compreſſed ot ſqueezed 
p: into a fmall ſize, by winding a tiring of tape — 
3-6 about it, which may be eafily unwound, and 
withdrawn, after the ſponge has been introduced, 
A bit of ſponge may hkewiſe be compreſſed by a 
piece of Marys 2h 1plir at one end; but this can 
hardly be introduced in ſuch a manner as not bo 
hurt the patient, 
| have often known pins and other ſbarp Wes 
Which had ſtuck in the throat, brought wp by 
1 cauſing 
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cauſing he perſon t0-fuallow's b 4 tough mes 
tied to a thread, and drawing it qui y up "again, 
This is ſafer than ſwallowing fponge; and will oftey 


anſwer the purpoſe equally well. 
When all theſe methods prove anſueceſsful; 
there remains one more, which is, to make the 
patient vomit: but this can ſcarcely be of any fer- 
vice, unleſs. when ſuch obſtructing bodies a 
ſimply engaged in, and not hooked: or ſtuck into 
the ſides of the gullet, as in this cafe vomiting 


might ſometimes occaſion further miſchief, II 


the patient can ſwallow, vomiting may be excited 
by taking half a drachm or two ſeruples of ipets- 
cuanha in powder made into a draught. If he 4s 
not able to ſwallow, an attempt may be made to 
excite yomiting, by tickling his throat with a fe- 
ther; and, if that ſhould not ſucceed, a clyſter of 
tobacco may be adminiſtered. It is made by boil- 
ing an ounce of tobacco in a ſufſicient quantity o 
water; this has often been found to ſucceed, when 
other attempts to excite vomiting had failed. 

When the obſtructing body is of ſuch a nature 
that it may with ſafety be puſhed downwards, this 


may be attempted by means of à wax- candle oiled, 


and a little heated, ſo as to make it flexible z or a 
piece of whale-bone, wire, or flexible wood, with 
a ſponge faſtened to one end. 
Should it be impoſſible: to extract even thoſe bo- 
dies which. it is dangerous to admit into the ſto- 
mach, we muſt then prefer the leaſt. of two evils; 
and rather run the hazard of puſhing/ them down 
than .ſuffer the patient to periſh in a feẽ minutes; 
and we ought to ſcruple this reſolution the Jels, 25 
a great many inſtances have happened, where» the 
ſwallowing of ſuch - hurtful and  indigeſtible ſub- 
ſtances has been followed by no diſorder. 
Whenever it is manifeſt that all endeavours e 


ther to extract or puſh down the ſubſtance or 
pr 
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THE MOUTH AND $TOMACH! 6007 
prove ineſfectual, they ſhould be diſcontinued; 
decauſe the inflammation occaſioned by perſiſting 
in them might he as dangerous as the obſtruction 
icfelf, Some have died in conſequence of the in- 
fammation, even after the body which cauſed the 
obſtruction had been entirely removed. 

While the means recommended above are making 
uſe of, the patient ſhould. often ſwallow, or, if he 
cannot, | he ſhould. frequently teteive by injection 
through a crooked tube or pipe that may reach 
down to the gullet, ſome emollient liquor, as Warm 
milk and water, barley- water, or à decoction or 
mallows. Injections of this kind not only ſoſten 
and ſooth the irritated patts, but, when thrown in 
with force, are often more ſucceſsful in loafeniing 
the obſttuction than _ een with inſtru- 
ments. 2. OL, 314621 
\ When, aſter all our r endeavours, we are obliged 
to leave the obſtrufting body in the part, the pa- 
tient muſt be treated as if he had an inflammatory 
diſeaſe. He ſhould be bled, kept upon a low 
diet, and have his whole pan & ſurrounded with 
emollient poultices. The like treatment 1 
alſo be uſed, if there be any reaſon to ſul} 
inflammation of the paſſapes, though the tung 
body be removed. 

A proper degree of agitation has n loof. 
ened the inhering body more effectually than inſtru- 
ments. Thus a blow on the back has often forced 
up a ſubſtance which ſtuck in the gullet; but this 
is ſtill more proper and N when the ſub - 
ſtance gets into the wind-pi pe. In this caſe vo- 
miting and ſneezing, ate — to be excited. 
Pins, which ſtuck in the gullet, have been fre- 
quently diſcharged by iden on horſeback, or in a 
Carriage, 

When any indigeſtible ſubſtance has been forced 
down into the ſtomach, the patient ſhould uſe a very 


— mild 
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mild and ſmooth diet, conſiſting . chiefly of fruit 
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and farinaceous ſubſtances, as pudd 


2 ings 12 pott 
and ſoups 5 * 


He ſhould avoid all heating and it- 


ritating things, as wine, punch, pepper, and ſuch | 


like; and his drink ſhould be milk and Water, 
barley water, or whey xy. 

When the gullet is ſo ſtrongly: and fully cloſed, 
that the patient can receive no food by the mouth, 
* we be nouriſhed by clyſters of ſoup, jelly, and 
the ke. 10, ee eee 
When the patient is in danger of being imme- 


diately ſuffocated, and all hope of freeing the paß 


ſage is yaniſhed, ſo that death ſeems at hand, if re- 
ſpiration be not reſtored; the operation of b. 


cbotomy, or opening of the wind- pipe, muſt; be di 
rectly performed. As this operation is neither dif- 
ficult to an expert ſurgeon, nor very painful to dhe 
patient, and is often the only method which can 
be taken to preſerve life in theſe emergencies, we 
thought proper to mention it; though it ſhoyld 
only be attempted by perſons ſkilled in ſurgery - 

| ; 41% 7, 2X 1.9 6! 
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Wurm a perſon has remained above @ quarter of 
an hour under water, there can be no eonſiderable 
hopes of his recovery. But as ſeveral citcum- 
ſtances may happen to have continued life, in ſuch 
an unfortunate ſituation, beyond the ordinary term, 
we ſhould never too ſoon reſign the unhappy ob- 
ject to his fate, hut try every method for bis fe- 
lief, as there are many well atteſted-proofs of the 
recovery of perſons to life and health Who had 
been taken out of the water apparently dead, und 
who remained a conſiderable time without exhibits 


ing any ſigns of Eno ods e e . 
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The firſt thing to be done; after the- is ta- 
ken out of the water, is to convey it as . ad 
poſſible to ſome convenient place where the neceſ- 
{ary operations for its recovery may be performed: 
In doing this, care muſt be taken not to bruiſe or 
injure the body by carrying it in any unnatural poſture 
with the head downwards, or the like. If an adult 
body, it ought to be laid on a bed, or on ſtraw, 
with the head a little raiſed, and carried on a- cart or 
on men's ſhoulders, and kept in as natural and eaſy 
a poſition as poſſible. A ſmall body may be carried 
in the arms. IT: 

la attempting to recover perſons apparently 
drowned, the principal intention to be purſued is, 
to reſtore the natural warmth, upon which. all the 
vital functions depend; and to excite theſe func- 
tions by the application of ſtimulants, not only to 
the ſkin, but likewiſe to the Jungs, inteſtines, 
Ge. | 7 

Though cold was by no means the cauſe of the 
perſon's death, yet it will prove an effectual ob- 
ſtacle to his recovery. For this reaſon, after ſtrip- 
ping him of his wet clothes, his body muſt be 
ſtrongly rubbed for a conſiderable time with coarſe 
linen clothes, as warm as they can be made; and, as 
ſoon as a well-heated bed can be got ready, he may 
be laid in it, and the rubbing ſhould be continued, 
Warm cloths ought likewiſe to be frequently ap- 
plied to the ſtomach and bowels, and hot bricks, or 
bottles of warm water, to the ſoles of his feet, and 
to the palms of his hands. FEAT ER 
Strong volatile ſpirits ſhould be frequently ap- 
plied to the noſez and the ſpine of the back and 
pit of the ſtomach may be rubbed with warm 
brandy or ſpirit of wine, The temples ought alſo 
to be chafed with volatile ſpirits; and ſtimulating 
Powders, as that of tobacco or majoram, may be 
down up the noſtrils. 
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Jo renew the breathing a ſtrong | perſon may 
blow his own breath into the patient's mouth with 
all the force he can, holding his noſtrils at the 
ſame time. When it can be perceived by the 
riſing of the cheſt or belly that the lungs are filled 
with air, the perſon ought to deſiſt from blowing, 
and ſhould preſs the breaſt and belly ſo as to ex- 
pel the air again; and this operation may be re- 
peated for fome time, alternately inflating and de- 
preſſing the lungs ſo as to imitate natural reſpira- 
tion. SE, | | 
If the lungs cannot be inflated in this manner, 
it may be attempted by blowing through one of 
the noſtrils, and at the ſame time keeping the other 
cloſe. Dr. Monro for this purpoſe recommends a 
wooden pipe fitted at one end for filling the noſtril, 
and at the other for being blown into by a perſon's 
mouth, or for receiving the pipe of a pair of bel- 
lows, to be employed for the ſame purpoſe, if ne- 
ceſſary. | | | ** 
When air cannot be forced into the cheſt by the 
mouth or noſe, it may be neceſſary to make an 
opening into the wind-pipe for this purpoſe. It is 
needleſs, however, to ſpend time in deſcribing this 
operation, as it ſhould not be attempted unleſs by 

perſons ſkilled in ſurgery. | 
To ſtimulate the inteſtines, the fume of tobacco 
may be thrown up in form of a clyſter. There are 
various pieces of apparatus contrived for this pur- 
poſe which may be uſed when at hand; but where 
theſe cannot be obtained, the buſineſs may be done 
by a common tobacco-pipe. The bow] of the 
pipe muſt be filled with tobacco well kindled, and, 
after the ſmall tube has been introduced into the 
fundament, the ſmoke may be forced up by blow- 
ing through a piece of paper full of - holes wrap- 
ped round the mouth of the pipe, or by blowing 
thiough an empty pipe, the mouth of which 1 
| . applied 


* 
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applied cloſe to that of the other. This may 
alſo be done in the following 2 A com- 
mon clyſter pipe with a bag mouate it may 
be i 2 the fundament, why (pe mouth 
of the bag may be applied round the ſmall end ot 
a tobacco pipe, in the bowl of which tobacco is to 
be kindled, and the ſmoke blown up as directed 
above. Should it be found impractieable to throw: 
the ſmoke of tobacco, clyſters of warm water, 
wich the addition of a little ſalt and ſome wine or 
ſpirits, may be frequentiy adminiſtered. This may 
be done by a common clyſter-bag, and pipe; but, 
as it ought to be thrown well up, a pretty large ſyringe 
will anſwer the purpoſe better. e e 
While theſe things are doing, ſome of the at- 
tendants ought to be preparing a warm bath, into 
which the perſon ſhould be put, if the above en- 
deavours prove ineffectual. Where there are no 
convenienc ies for uſing the warm bath, the body 
may be covered with warm ſalt, ſand, aſhes, grains, 
or ſuch like. Tiſſot mentions an inſtance of a girl 
who was reſtored to life, after ſhe had been taken 
out of the water, ſwelled, bloated, and to all ap- 
pearance dead, by laying her naked body upon hot 
aſhes, covering her with others equally hot, put- 
ting a bonnet round her head, and a ſtocking round 
ber neck ſtuffed with the ſame, and heaping cover- 
ings over all, After ſhe had remained half an hour 
in this ſituation, her pulſe returned, ſhe recovered 
ſpeech, and cried out, I freeze, I freeze; a little 
cherry brandy was given her, and ſhe remained buried 
the 43 it were under the aſhes for eight hours; afterwards 


33748 


nd, lhe was taken out, without any other complaint 
the except that of laſſitude or wearinels, which went off 
OW- n a few days. The Doctor mentions likewiſe an 
p- Inſtance of a man who was reſtored to life, after he 


had remained fix hours under water, by the heat of a 
Wnghill, 3 a by 
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Till the patient ſhews ſome. 
to ſwallow, it would be uſeleſs and even dangerous 
to pour liquors into his mouth. His lips, however, 
and tongue, may be frequently wet with à feather 
dipt in warm brandy or other ſtrong ſpirits; and, as 
ſoon as he has recovered the power of ſwallowing, a little 
warm wine, or ſome other cordial 
and then to be adminiſtered, 
Some recommend a vomit after the patient is a 
little re-animated ; but if he can be made to puke 
without the ſickening draught, it will be more ſafe: 
this may generally be done by tickling the throat 
and fauces with an oiled feather, or fome other ſoſt 
ſubſtance, which will not injure the parts. Tiſ- 
ſot in this caſe recommeds the oxymel of ſquills, 
a. table-ſpoonful of which diluted with water, may 
be given every quarter of an hour, till the patient 
has taken five or fix doſes. 
is not at hand, a ſtrong infufion of ſage, camo- 
mile flowers, or carduus Benedictus, ſweetened with 
honey, or ſome warm water, with the addition of 
a little ſalt, may, he ſays, ſupply its place. The 
d that any of theſe things 
ſhould be given in ſuch quantity as to occaſion vo- 
miting. He thinks emetics in this ſituation are not 


Doctor does not inten 
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expedient. 


We are by no m 


eans to diſcontinue our afliftance 
as ſoon as the patients diſcover ſome tokens of 
life, ſince they ſometimes expire after theſe firſt 
appearances, of recovering. The warm and ſtimu- 


ſiens of life, and is able 


, ought. every now 


Where that medicine 


lating applications are (till to be continued, 
ſmall quantities of ſome cordial liquor ought 


quently to be adminiſtered. Laſtly, though the 
perſon fhovld be - manifeſtly re-animated, there 
jometimes remain an oppreſſion, fe- 
veriſhnels, which effectually 


Con 


In this caſe it will be neceſſary to 
in the arm, and to cauſe him to 


a cough, 


ſtitute a diſeaſe, 
bleed the patient 


ink plentifully 
drin P 0 
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of barley-water, elder flower tea, or any other ſoft 
oral infuſions. 3 * 
Such perſons as have the misfortune to be de- 


prived of the r of life, by a fall, a blow, . 
e 


ſuffocation, or the like, muſt be treated nearly in 
the lame manner as thoſe who have been for ſome 
time under water, I once attended a patient who 


was ſo ſtunned by a fall from a horſe; that for 


above fix hours he ſcarcely exhibited any ſigns of 
life; yet this man, by being bled, and proper me- 
thods taken to keep up the vital warmth, recovered, 
and in a few days was perfectly well. Dr. Alexander 
gives an inſtance to the ſame purpoſe,' in the Edin- 
burgh Phyſical and Literary Eſſays, of a man who 
was to all appearance killed by a blow on the breaſt, 
but recovered upon being immerſed for ſome time in 
warm water. | Theſe, and other inſtances of a fimilar 
nature, which might be adduced, amount to a full 
proof of this fact, that many of thoſe unhappy 
perſons who loſe their lives by falls; blows and other 
accidents, might be ſaved by the uſe of proper means 
duly perſiſted in. | | 
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Aix may be many ways rendered noxious, or even 
deſtructive to animals. This may either happen 
from its vivifying principle being deſtroyed, or 
rom ſubtle exhalations with which it is impreg. 
tated, Thus air that has paſſed through burnin 
fuel is neither capable of ſupporting fire nor't 
life of animals. Hence the danger of ſleeping in 
coſe chambers with coal fires. Some indeed ſup- 
pole the danger here proceeds from the ſulphu- 
ous oil contained in the coal, which is ſet at 
iberty and diffuſed all over the chamber; while 
ms others 
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{mall fire of coal had been left burning. 


tion, contains ſomething poiſonous, which kills in 
the ſame manner as the vapour of coal. Hence 


a large quantity of thele liquors is in a ſtate of fer. 
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burning gunpowder in it. It is eaſy to know, as has 
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others imagine it is owing To the air of the, #oom 


being charged with pl#Hogiſton. Be this as it may, 1 
it is a ſituation carefully to be avoided. Indeed, it h 
is dangerous to ſleep in a ſmall apartment, with a ſo 
fire of any kind. I lately ſaw four perſons who had ſe 
been ſuffocated by ſleeping in an apartment where a w 


The vapour which exhales from wine, cyder, 
beer, or other liquors, in the ſtate of fermenta- 


there is always danger in going into cellars where 


mentation, eſpecially if they have been cloſe ſhut 
up for ſome time. There have been many in- 
ſtances of perſons ſtruck dead on entering ſuch 
Places, and of others who have with difficulty 
eſcaped. | 4 

When ſubterraneous caves, that have been very 
long ſhut, are opened, or when deep wells are 
cleaned, which have not been ' emptied for ſeveral 
years, the vapours ariſing from them produce the 
ſame effects as thoſe mentioned above. For this 
reaſon, no perſon ought to venture into a well, pit, 
cellar, or any place that is damp, and has been Jong 
ſhut up. till the air has been ſufficiently purified, by 


been obſerved in a former part of this work, when 
the air of ſuch places is unwholeſome, by letting 
down a lighted candle, throwing in burning fuel, ot 
the like. -If theſe continue to burn, people may 
ſafely venture in; but where they are ſuddenly extin- 
guiſned, no one ought to enter till the air has been 
farſt purified by fire. 20 

The offenſive ſmell of lamps and of candles, 
eſpecially when their flames are extinguiſhed, ope- 
rate like other vapours, though with lefs * 


- 
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and leſs. ſuddenly. There have however been in- 
ſtances of people killed by the fumes of lamps which 
had been extingui in a Cloſe chamber, and per- 
ſons of weak, delicate breaſts generally find them- 


ſelves quickly oppreſſed in apartments illuminated 


with many candles. | 
Such as are ſenſible of their danger in theſe 
ſituations, and retreat ſeaſonably from it, are ge- 
nerally relieved as ſoon as they get into the open 
air, or, if they have any remaining uneaſineſs, a 
little water and vinegar, or lemonade, drank hot, 
affords them relief. But when they are ſa far poi- 
ſoned, as to have Joſt their feeling and underſtand- 
ing, the following means muſt be uſed for their re- 
covery : * 2 2 Sa 
The patient ſhould be expoſed to a very pure, 
freſh, and open air; and volatile ſalts, or other ſti- 
mulating ſubſtances, held to his noſe. He ſhould 
next be bled in the arm, or if that does not ſuc- 
ceed, in the neck. His legs ought to be put into 
warm water, and well rubbed, As ſoon. as he can 
ſwallow, ſome lemonade, or water and vinegar, 
ra the addition of a little nitre, may be given 
im. er 
Nor are ſharp clyſters by any means to be ne- 
glected; theſe may be made, by adding to the 
common clyſter, ſyrup of buckthorn and tincture 
of ſenna, of each two ounces; or, in their ſtead, 
half an ounce of Venice turpentine diſſolved in the 
yolk of an egg. Should theſe things not be at 
hand, two or three large ſpoonfuls of common ſalt 
may be put into the clyſter. The ſame means, if 
neceſſary, which were recommended in the fo 
part of this chapter, may be uſed to reſtore the cir- 
culation, warmth, &c. Vo 
Mr. Toſſach, ſurgeon at Alloa, relates the caſe 
0.2 man ſuffocated by the ſteam of burning coal, 
dom he recoyered by blowing his breath into the 
R r 4 patient's 


ing lake, 
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patient's mouth, bleeding him in the arm, and 
cauſing him to be well rubbed and toſſed about. 
And Dr. Frewen, of Suſſex, mentions the caſe of 
a young man who was ſtupified by the ſmoke of ſea. 
coal, but was recovered by being plunged into cold 
water, and afterwards laid in a warm be. 
The practice of plunging perſons ſuffocated by 
noxious vapours, in cold water, would ſeem to be 
ſupported by the common experiment of ſuffocating 
dogs in the grotio del cani, and aftewards recover- 
ing them, by throwing them into the neighbour- 


' EFFECTS OF EXTREME COLD. 


Wurm cold is extremely ſevere, and a perſon is 


expoſed to it for a long time, it proves mortal, in 
conſequence of its ſtopping the circulation in the 
extremities, and forcing too great a proportion of 
blood towards the brain; ſo that the patient dies 
of a kind of apaplexy, preceded by great ſleepineſs. 
The traveller, in this ſituation, who finds himſelf 
begin to grow drowſy, ſhould redouble his efforts to 
extricate himſelf from the imminent danger he is 
expoſcd to. This ſleep, which he might conſider as 
ſome alleviation of his ſufferings, would, if indulged, 

rove his laſt. 3 5 

Such violent effects of cold are happily not very 
common in this country; it frequently happens, 
however, that the hands or feet of travellers are ſo 


benumbed or frozen, as to be in danger of a mor- 


tification, if proper means are not uſed to prevent 
it. The chief danger in this ſituation ariſes from 
the ſudden application of heat. It is very com- 
mon, when the hands or feet are pinched with cold, 
to hold them to the firez yet reaſon and obſerva- 
tion ſhew that this is a moſt dangerous and imptu- 
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Every peaſant knows, if frozen meat, fruits, or 
roots of any kind, be 2 near the fire, or put 
into warm water, they will be deſtroyed by rot- 
tenneſs, or a kind of mortification; and that the 
only way to recover them, is to immerſe them for 
ſome time in very cold water. The fame obſerva- 
tion holds with regard to animals in this condi- 
tion. 

When the hands or feet are greatly benumbed 
with cold, they ought either to be immerſed in 
. cold water, or rubbed with ſnow, till they recover 
their natural warmth and ſenſibility: after which, 
the perſon may be removed into an apartment a 
little warmer, and may drink ſome cups of tea, 
or an infuſion of elder- flowers ſweetened with ho- 
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is | ney. Every perſon muſt have obſerved, when his 
in hands were even but ſlightly affected with cold, that 
de the beſt way to warm them was by waſhing them 
of in cold water, and continuing to rub them well for 
es ſome time. Soom” 18 
8. When a perſon has been ſo long expoſed to the 
lf cold, that all appearances of life are gone, it will 
to be neceſſary to rub him all over with ſnow or cold 
is waterz or, what will anſwer better, if it can be 
38 obtained, to immerſe him in a bath of the very 
d, coldeſt water, There is the greateſt encouragement 
to perſiſt in the uſe of theſe means, as we are ab 
Ty fured that perſons who had remained in the ſnow, or 
ns, had been expoſed to the freezing air during five 
ſo or ſix ſucceſſive days, and who had diſcovered no 
or- marks of life for ſeveral hours, have nevertheleſs 
ent been revived, ' | 
om [ have always thought, that the whitloes, kibes, 
m- chilblains, and other inflammations of the extre- 
1d, mities, which are ſo common among the peaſants 
va- in the cold ſeaſon, . were chiefly — by their 


ludden tranſitions from cold to heat. Aſter they 
have been expoſed to an extreme degree of cold, 


ery - they 


a. 


— 


precautions mentioned above. 
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they immediately apply their hands and feet to the 


fire, or, if they have occaſion, plunge them into 


warm water, by which means, if à mortiſication 


does not happen, an inflammation ſeldom fails to 
enſue. Moſt of the ill conſequences from this quar- 
ter might be eaſily avoided, by only obſerving the 


"EFFECTS OF EXTREME HEAT. 


Tux effects of extreme heat, though not ſo com. 


mon in this country, are no leſs fatal, and much 


more ſudden than thoſe of cold. In hot countries 
people frequently drop down dead in the ſtreets, 
exhauſted with heat and fatigue, In this caſe, if 
any warm cordial can be poured into the mouth it 
ought to be done. If this cannot be effected, they 
may be thrown up in form of a clyſter. Volatile 
ſpirits, and other things of a ſtimulating nature, 
may be applied to the ſkin, which ſhould be well 
rubbed with coarſe-cloaths, whipped with nettles, 
or other ſtimulating things. Some of the antient 
phyſicians are ſaid to have reſtored to life perſons 
apparently dead, by beating them with rods, 
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CHAP, LIV. 


OF FAINTING FITS, AND OTHER CASES 
WHICH REQUIRE IMMEDIATE 
' ASSISTANCE. 


STRONG and healthy perſons, who abound 
: with blood, are often ſeized with ſudden faint- 
ing fits, after violent exerciſe, drinking n a 
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warm or ſtrong liquors, expoſure to great heat, in- 
tenſe application to ſtudy, or the like. | 

In ſuch caſes the patient ſhould be made to | ſmell 
to ſome vinegar. His temples, forehead, and wriſts, 
ought at the ſame time to be bathed with vinegar 
mixed with an equal quantity of warm water; and 
two or three ſpoonfuls of W with four or five 
times as much water, may, if he can ſwallow, be 
poured into his mouth. H | 

If the fainting proves obſtinate, or degenerates 
into a ſyncope, that is an abolition of feeling and 
underſtanding, the patient muſt be bled. After 
the bleeding, a clyſter will be proper, and then he 
ſhould be kept eaſy and quiet, only giving him 
every half hour a cup or two of an infuſion of any 
mild vegetable, with the addition of a little ſugar 
and vinegar. | | 

When ſwoonings, which ariſe from this cauſe, 
occur frequently in the ſame perſon, he ſhould, in 
order to eſcape them, confine himſelf to a light diet, 
conſiſting chiefly of bread, fruits, and other vege- 
tables, His drink ought to be water or ſmall beer, 
and he ſhould flcep but moderately, and take much 
exerciſe, | 

But fainting fits proceed much oftener from a defect 
than an exceſs of blood. Hence they are very ready 
to happen after great evacuations of any kind, obſti- 
nate watching, want of appetite, or ſuch like. In 
theſe an almoſt directly oppoſite courſe to that men- 
tioned above muſt be purſued. 

The patient ſhould be laid in bed, with his head 
low, and being covered, ſhould have his | 
thighs, arms, and his whole body rubbed ſtrongly 
with hot flannels. Hungary water, volatile falts, 
or ſtrong ſmelling herbs, as rue, mint, or roſe- 
mary, may be held to his noſe. His mouth may 

wet with a little rum or brandy; and, if he 
Lan ſwallow, ſome hot wine, mixed with ſugar and 
| 3 cinnamon, 
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cinnamon, which is an excellent cordial, may be 
poured into his mouth. A compreſs of flannel dipt 
in hot wine or brandy muſt be applied to the pit of 
his ſtomach, and warm bricks, or bottles filled 
with hot water, laid to his feet. 17 mt 

As ſoon as the patient is recovered a little, he 
ſhould take ſome ſtrong ſoup or broth, or a little 
bread or biſcuit ſoaked in hot-ſpiced wine. To 
prevent the return of the fits, he ought to take 
often, but in ſmall quantities, ſome light yet 
ſtrengthening nouriſhment, as panado made with 
ſoup inſtead of water, new laid eggs lightly poach- 


ed, chocolate, light roaſt meats, jellies, and ſuch 


like. | 
Thoſe fainting fits, which are the effe& of bleed- 
ing, or of the violent operation of purges, belong 
to this claſs, Such as happen after artificial bleed- 
ing are ſeldom dangerous, generally terminating 
as ſoon as the patient is laid upon the bed; in- 
deed perſons ſubject to this kind ſhould always be 
bled lying, in order to prevent it. Should the 


. Fainting however continue longer. than uſual, vola- 


tile ſpirits may be held to the noſe, and rubbed on 
the temples, &c. 55 ; 

When fainting is the effe& of too ſtrong or acrid 
urges or vomits, the patient muſt be treated in 
all reſpects as if he had taken poiſon, He ſhould 
be made to drink plentifully of milk, warm wa- 


ter, and oil, barley-water, or ſuch like; emollient 


elyſters will likewiſe be proper, and the patient's 
ſtrength ſhould afterwards be recruited, by giving 


him generous cordials, and anodyne medicines. 


Faintings are often occalioned by indigeſtion. 
This may either proceed from the quantity or 
quality of the food. When the former of theſe 
is the cauſe, the cure will be beſt performed by vo- 
miting, which may be promoted by cauſing the pa- 


tient to drink a weak infuſion of camomile- flowers, 
1 | cardums - 
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dus benediffus, of the like. When the diſor- 


der proceeds from the nature of the food, the pa- 
tient, as in the caſe of weakneſs, muſt be revived 
by ſtrong ſmells, &c, after which he ſhould be 
made to ſwallow a large quantity of light warm 
fluid, which may ſerve to drown, as it were, the 
offending matter, to ſoften its acrimony, and ei- 
ther to effect a diſcharge of it by vomiting, or force 
it down into the inteſtines. 

Even diſagreeable ſmells will ſometimes occa- 
ſion ſwoonings, eſpecially in people of weak nerves. 
When this happens, the patient ſhould be carried 
into the open air, have ſtimulating things held to 
his noſe, and thoſe ſubſtances which are diſagree- 
able to him ought immediately to be removed. 
But we have already taken notice of ſwoonings which 
ariſe from nervous diſorders, and ſhall therefore ſay 
no more upon that head. | 

Fainting fits often happen in the progreſs of 
diſeaſes. Fn the beginning of putrid diſeaſes they 
generally denote an oppreſſion at the ſtomach, or a 
maſs of corrupted humours, and they ceaſe after 
evacuations either by vomit or ſtool, When they 
occur at the beginning of malignant fevers, they 
indicate great danger. In each of theſe caſes, 
vinegar uſed both externally and internally is the 
belt remedy during the paroxyſm, and plenty of 
lemon juice and water after it, Swoonings which 
happen in diſeaſes accompanied with great eva- 
cuations, muſt be treated like thoſe which are owing 
to weakneſs, and the evacuztions ought to be 
reſtrained, When they happen towards the end of 
a violent fit of an intermirting fever, or at that 
of each exacerbation of a continual fever, the pa- 
tient muſt be ſupported by ſmall draughts of wine 
and water, f ä 

Delicate and hyſteric women are very liable to 
ſwooning or fainting fits after delivery, Theſe 

might 
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might be often prevented by generous cordials, and 
the admiſſion of freſh air. When they ate occas 
ſioned by exceſſive flooding, it ought by all means 
to be reſtrained. . They are generally the effect of 


mere weakneſs. or exhauſtion. - Dr. Engleman te-. 


lates the caſe of a woman © in childbed, who, 
« after being happily delivered, ſuddenly fainted, 
* and lay upwards of a quarter of an hour appa- 
<< rently dead. A phyſician was ſent: for; her-own 
< maid, in the mean while, being out of patience 
<« at his delay, attempted to aſſiſt her herſelf, and 
« extending, herſelf upon her miſtreſs, applied her 
„ mouth to her's, blew in as much breath as ſhe 
c poſſibly could, and in a very ſhort time the ex- 
© hauſted woman awaked as out of a profound 
& ſleep; when proper things being given her, ſhe 
4 ſoon recovered. - | „* A 

«© The maid being aſked how ſhe came to think: 
of this expedient, ſaid ſhe had ſeen it practiſed 
ce at Altenburgh, by midwives, upon children with 
« the happieſt effect.” 1 

We mention this caſe chiefly that other mid- 
wives may be induced to follow ſo laudable an ex- 
ample. Many children are born without any ſigns 
of life, and others expire ſoon after the birth, who 
might, without all doubt, by proper care, be te- 
ſtored to life. 11 2 

From whatever cauſe fainting fits proceed, freſh 
air is always of the greateſt importance to the pa- 
tient, By not attending to this circumſtance, peo- 
ple often Kill their friends while they are endea- 
vouring to ſave them. Alarmed at the patient's 
ſituation, they call in a crowd of pcople to his al- 
ſiſtance, or perhaps to witneſs his exit, whole 
breathing exhauſts the air, and increaſes the dan- 
ger, There is not the leaſt doubt but this prac- 
tice, which is very common among the lower {orc 


of people, often proves fatal, eſpecially to the de- 
| licaie, 
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icate, and ſuch perſons as fall into fainting fits 
from mere exhavſtion, or the violence of ſome diſ- 
eaſe. No more perſons ought ever to be admitted 
into the room where a patient lies in a ſwoon than 
are abſolutely neceſſary for his aſſiſtance, and the 
windows of the apartment ſhould always be opened, 
at leaſt as far as to admit a ſtream of freſh air, 
Perſons ſubje& to frequent fwoonings, or. faint- 
ing fits, ſhould negle& no means to remove the 
cauſe of them, as their conſequences are always 
injurious to the conſtitution, Every fainting fit 
leaves the perſon in dejection and weakneſs; the 
ſecretions are thereby ſuſpended, the humours dif- 
poſed to ſtagnation, coagulations and obſtructions 
are formed, and, if the motion of the blood be to- 
rally intercepted, or very conſiderably checked, po- 
hpuſes are tometimes formed in the heart or larger 
veſſels. The only kind of ſwoonings not to be 
dreaded are thoſe which ſometimes mark the cis 
in feversz yet even theſe ought, as ſoon as poſſtble, 
to be removed, 


OF INTOXICATION. 


Taz effects of intoxication are often fatal. No 
kind of poiſon kills more certainly than an over- 
doſe of ardent ſpirits. Sometimes, by deſtroying the 
nervous energy, they put an end to lite at once 
in general their effects are more ſlow, and in many 
reſpects ſimilar to thoſe of opium. Other kinds 
of intoxicating liquors may prove fatal when taken 
to excels, as well as ardent ſpirits; but they may 
generally be diſcharged by vomiting, which ought 
aways to be excited when the ſtomach is over= 
charged with liquor. 

More of thoſe unhappy perſons, who die intoxl- 
ated, loſe their lives from an inability to conduct 
I theme 
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themſelves, than from the deſtructive quality of the 
liquor. Unable to walk, they tumble down, and 
lie in ſome awkward poſture, which obſtructs the 
circulation or breathing, and often continue in this 


ſituation till they die. No drunken perſon ſhould be 


left by himſelf, till his clothes have been looſened, 
and his body laid in ſuch a poſture- as is moſt fa- 
vourable for continuing the vital - motions, diſ- 
charging the contents of the ſtomach, &c. The 
beſt poſture for diſcharging the contents of the 


ſtomach is to lay the perſon upon his belly; when 
aſleep he may be laid on his ſide, with his head a 


little raiſed, and particular care muſt be taken that 
his neck be no way bent, twiſted, or have any thing 
too tight about it. | * 
The exceſſive degree of thriſt occaſioned by 
drinking ſtrong liquors, often induces people to 
quench it by taking what is hurtful.. I have known 


fatal conſequences even from drinking freely of 


milk after a debauch of wine or ſour punch; theſe 
acid liquors, together with the heat of the ſto- 
mach, having coagulated the milk in ſuch a man- 
ner that it could never be digeſted. The ſafeſt 
drink after a debauch is water with a toaſt, tea, 
infuſions of balm, ſage, barley-water, and ſuch 
like. If the perſon wants to vomit, he may drink 
a weak infuſion of camomile-flowers, or lukewarm 
water and oil; but in this condition vomiting may 
generally be excited by only tickling the throat 
with the finger or a feather. . 

Inſtead of giving a detail of all the different 
ſymptoms of 1ntoxication which indicate danger, 
and propoſing a general plan of treatment for per- 
ſons in this ſituation, I ſhall briefly relate the hiſ- 
tory of a cale which lately. fell under my own 
ſervation, wherein moſt of thoſe ſymptoms uſually 
reckoned dangerous concurred, and where the treat- 
ment was ſucceſsful. | 

A young 


* 
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A young man, about fifteen” years of age, had; 
for a hire, drank. ten glaſſes of ſtrong brandy. © He 
ſoon after fell faſt aſleep,” and{continued; in Mat ſitu- 
ation for ſeveral hours, till at length his uneaſy 
manner of breathing, the coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties, and other threatening fymptoms, alarmed bis 
friends, ard made them fend for met T fund him 
ſtill ſleeping, his countenance ghaſtly,” and s {kin 
covered with à cold clammy ſweat. Almoſt” the 
only ſigns of life remaining were, a Yeep laborious 
breathing, and a convulſive motion or agitation of 
his bowels. * 5 213 NA. * 4799 266 122 

I tried to rouſe him but in vain,” by pinching; 
ſhaking, applying volatile ſpitits, and other ſtimũ- 
lating things to his noſe; &e. A few ounces of 
blood were likewiſe taken from his arm, and 4 mix- 
ture of vinegar and water was poured into his 
mouth; but, as he could not ſwallow; very little of 
this got into the ſtomach. None of theſe” thingy 
having the leaſt effect, and the danger ſceming ro 
inereaſe, J ordered his legs to be put into warm was 
ter, and a ſharp clyſter to be immediately adminff- 
tered, This * him a ſtool, and was the firſt 
thing that relieved him. It was afterwards repeated 
with the ſame happy effect, and ſermed to be the 
chief cauſe of his recovery. He then began to ſhew r 
lome ligns of life, took drink when it was offered 
lim, and came gradually to his ſenſes; © He conti: 
ied, however, for ſeveral days weak and feveriſh, 
ad complained much of à ſoreneſs in his bowels,” 
Which gradually went off; by means of a ſlender dirt, 
ad cool mucilaginous liquors; ß. 
This young man would probably have been ſuf- 
frred to die, without any afliſtance being called, 
tad not a neighbour, a few days before, who had 
zen adviſed to drink a bottle of ſpirits to cure him 
t an ague, expired under very ſimilar citcum- a 
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Tu may ſometimes proceed from an infar&io 
of the lungs, produced by viſcid clammy humour 
or l affection of the nerves of that g. 

Perſons who feed groſsly, and abound in nc 
blood, are very liable to ſuffocating fits from the 
former of theſe cauſes. Such ought, as ſoon as they 
are attacked, to be bled, to receive an emollient chi: 
ter, and to take frequently a cup of diluting liquor 
with a little nitre in it. They ſhould likewiſe re- 
ceive the ſteams of hot vinegar into their Jungs by 
breathing. Sites. e at; 
Nervous and aſthmatic. perſons are moſt ſubjet 
to ſpaſmodic affections of the lungs. In this cal 


the patient's legs ſhould be immerſed in warm vs. 


ter, and the ſtrams of vinegar; applied as above. 
Warm diluting liquors . ſhould likewiſe be drank; 
to a cup of which a tea-ſpoonful of the parygort 
elixir may occaſionally be added. Burnt paper, 
feathers, or leather, may be held to the patient's 
noſe, and freſh, air ſhould be freely admitted to 
him. Wr 
Infants are often ſuffocated by the careleſſneſs 0r 
inattention of their nurſes “. An infant when 1 
bed ſhould always be laid ſo, that it cannot tumble 
down with its head under the bed clothes; 40d 
when in a cradle, its face. ought. never 10 
covered. A ſmall degree of attention to theſe two 


* Theſe accidents are not always the effefts of careleſſneſs, | 
have known an infant over-laid by its mother being ſeized — 
night with an byſteric fit. This ought to ſerve as 2 — we 
againſt employing hyſteric women as nurſes ; and ſhould jor 
teach ſuch women never to lay an infant in the ſame bed 
themſelves, but in a ſmall adjacent one. 


| He had a bottle of eau de luce in his pocket, which 
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ſimple: rules would ſave':the lives of . many» infants; 
and prevent others from being renderdd aweak, and 
ſickly: all their days by the ; injuries done to their , 
lung sup f, ene ee B ids 
— Grnpo gin for the recovery of 
infants. who are ſuffocated, or overlaid; as it is termed 
by their nurſes, I hall give the hiſtory of à caſe re · 
lated by Monſieur Janin, of the Royal College of 
Surgery at Paris, as it was attended with ſucteſs, and 
contains almoſt every thing that can be be done on 
ſuch occaſions. 4 4 bean eos 

A nurſe having had the misfortune to over - lay a 
child, he) was called in, and found the infant with - 
out any ſigns of life; no pullation in the arteries; 
no reſpiration, the face livid, the eyes open, dull, 
and tarniſhed, the noſe full of ſnivel, the mouth 
gaping, in ſhort it was almoſt cold. Whilſt ſome 
linen clothes und à parcel of aſhes were warm- 
ing, he had the boy unſwathed, and laid him 
in a warm bed, and on the right ſide. He then 
was rubbed all over with fine linen, for fear of fret - 
ting his tender and delicate ſkin. As ſoon as the 
aſhes had received theit due degtee of heat, Mr. 
Janin buried him in them, except the face, placed 
him on the ſide oppoſite to that on which he had 
been at firſt laid, and covered him with a blanket. 


* 


be preſented to his noſe from time to time; and be- 
tween whiles ſome puffs of tobacco were blown up 
his noſtrils : to theſe ſucceeded the blowing into his 
mouth, and ſqueezing. tight his noſe. Animal heat 
began thus to be excited gradually; the pulſations 
of the temporal artery were ſoon felt, the breathing 
became more frequent and free, and the eyes cloſed 
ad opened alternately, At length the child fetched 
lome cries expreſſive: of his want of the breaſt, 
wich being applied to his mouth, he catched at 
u wich avidity, and ſucked as if nothing had hap- 

812 pened 
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pened to him. „Though the pullations of che ar 
teries wore by chis time very well re-eftabli 
and it was hot weather, yet Mr. Janin though 
adviſable to leave his little patient three 1 oof 
in hour longer under the aſnes. He was after würde 
taken out, eleaned and dieffed as ufualys towhich 
a gentle ſep apron and he continued ''perfettly 
welk-- 23 1/0187, v0 B06 
Mr. Janin mentions likewiſe an example” cf a 
young man who had hanged: himſelf through deſpair, 
to whom he adminiſtered _— as egal x in che 
preceding caſ 1 
Mr. Gee forgron in Doctots Commons 
London, relates the caſe of a perſon who was be- 
ſtored to life after twenty-nine minutes hanging, 
and continued in on health * 7 a Yeu | 
r. 4 
The principal r means uſed: en hid eng- 
fe were, opening the temporal artery and the er- 
rernal jugular; rubbing the back, mouth, und 
neek, with a quantity of volatile ſpirits and ol; 
adminiſtering the tobacco clyſter by means of 
lighted pipes, and ſtrong fritions of the- legs and 
arms. This courſe had been continued for abvur 
four hours, when an incifion was made into the wind- 

ipe, and air blown ſtrongly through a. canula ine 
the lungs. About twenty minutes after this, the 
blood at the artery began to run down the 1 Ra age 
flow pulſe was uſt preceptible at the wriſt. The 
frictions were continued for ſome time longer; his 
pulſe became more frequent, and his mouth and 
being irritated; with ſpirit of ſal ammoniae, he 
opened his eyes. Warm cordials were then adminiſtered 
to him, and in two days he was fo well 46 bo bo able 
to walk eight miles. 

Theſe caſes are ſufficient to 2 what may be done 
for the recovery of thoſe unhappy perſons who ſtrangh 
themſelyes in a fit of deſpals. | 
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or PERSONS WHO EXPIRE” IN CONVUL: 
| Convvulston fits often conſtitute the laſt ſcene of 
| acute or chronic diſorders. When. this is the caſ; 


there can remain but ſmall hopes of the pavient's 
recovery after expiring in a fit. But when a per 
ſon who appears to be in perfect health, is tud- 
denly ſeized with a conyulſion fit, and feems to 
expire, ſome attempts ought always to be made to 
reſtore him to life. Infants are moſt liable to con- 
vulſions, and are often carried off very ſuddenly 

by one or more fits. about the time of teething, ' 
There are many well authenticated accounts of in- 
fants having been reſtored to life, after they ba! to 
al appearance expifed in convulſions; but xe ſhall 
only relate the following inſtance mentioned by Dr. 
Johnſon in his pamphlet on the pratticabiliqꝭ of recover- 

ing perſons vifibly dealt. 

In the pariſh. of St. Clemens in Colcheſter, 4 child 
of ſix months old, lying upon its mother's lap, 
having had the breaſt, was ſeized with 3 ſtrong 
convulſion fit, Which laſted ſo long, and end 
with ſo total a privation of motion in the body, 
lungs, and pulſe, that it was deemed abſolutely 
dead. It was accordingly ſtripped, laid out, the 
paſſing-bell ordered to be tolled, and a cotta to 
be made; but a neighbouring gentlewoman who, 
uſed to admire the child, hearing of its ſudden 
death, haſtened to the houſe, and upon N (08. 
the child found it not cold, its joints limber, and 
fancied that a glaſs ſhe held to its mouth and neſe 
vas a little damped with the breath; upon which 

took the child in her lap, ſat down before the 
ire, rubbed it, and kept it in gentle agitation, In 
2 Quarter of an hour ſhe felt the heart begin to 
3 beat 
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lar nature might be adduced, were it EN 


beat faintly; ſhe then put a little of the mother's 
milk into its mouth, continued to rub its palms and 
ſoles, found the child begin to move, and the 
milk was ſwallowed; and in another quarter of an 
hour ſhe had the ſatisfaction of reſtoring to its diſ- 


confolate mother the babe quite recovered, eager to 


lay hold of the breaſt, and able to ſuck again. The 
child throve, had no more fits, is grown up, and at 
preſent alive. os 
Theſe means, which are certainly in the power 
of every perſon, were ſufficient to reſtore to life an 


infant to all appearance dead, and who, in all 


bability, but for the uſe of theſe fimple endeavours, 
would have remained fo, There are however many 
other things which might be done in caſe the above 
fhould not ſucceed ; as rubbing the body with ſtrong 
ſpirits, covering it with warm aſhes or ſalt, blowing 
air into the lungs, throwing up warm ſtimulating 
clyſters or the ſmoak of tobacco, into the inteſtines, 
RCTS > . | 

. When children are dead born, or expire ſoon after 


the birth; the ſame means ought to be uſed for their 
recovery, as if they had expired in circumſtances 


fimilar to thoſe mentioned above. 
Theſe directions may likewiſe be extended to adults, 
attention being always paid to the age and other cit. 


cumſtances of the patient. 


The foregoing caſes and obſervations afford fof- 


ficient proot of the ſucceſs which may attend the 
Endeavours of perſons totally ignorant of medicine, 
in aſſiſting thoſe who are ſuddenly de rived of life 
by any accident of diſeaſe, Many facts of a fim. 
but theſe, it is hoped, will be ſufficient ro call up tbe 
attention of the public, and to excite the humane and 
benevolent to exert their utmoſt endeavours for tis 
preſervation of their fellow- men. e 


X g 
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The ſociety for the recovery of drowned" perſons, in- 
ficrured at Amſterdam in the year 1967, had che 
ſatisfaction to find that no fewer than 1 5@ perſons 
in the ſpace of four years had been faved by the 
means pointed out by them, many of whom owed' 
their preſervation to peaſants and people of no me- 
dical knowledge. But the means uſed with fo much 
eficacy in Tecovering drowned perſons are, with 
equal ſucceſs, applicable ro a number of caſes 
where the powers of life ſeem in reality to be only 
ſuſpended, -and to remain capable of renewing all 
their functions, on being put into motion again, It 
s ſhocking to reflect, that for want of this conſidera- 
tion many perſons have been committed to the grave 
in whom the principles of life might have been 
revived. . ye „ "RO | 
The caſes wherein ſuch endeavours are molt likely 
to be attended with ſucceſs, are all thoſe called 
ſudden deaths from an inviſible” cauſe,” as apo- 
plexies, hyſteries, faintings, and many other dif- 
orders wherein perſons in a moment ſink down and 
expire, The various caſualties in which they may 
be tried are, ſuffocations, from the ſulphureous 
damps of mines, coal-pits, &c. the unwholeſome 
air of long unopened wells or caverns; the noxious 
vapours ariſing from fermenting liquors; the ſteams of 
burning charcoal; ſulphureous mineral acids; arſeni- 
cal effluvia, cc. 07 vic 8; ita Rod DN 
The various accidents of drowning, ſtrangling, 
and apparent deaths, by blows, falls, hunger, cold, 
&, likewiſe furniſh opportunities of trying, ſuch 
adeavours, Thoſe perhaps who to appearance are 
killed by lightning, or by any violent agitation of 
ine paſſions, as fear, joy, ſurpriſe, and ſuch like, 
might alſo be frequently recovered by the uſe 
proper means, as blowing {ſtrongly into their 


lungs, &c. 
8 4 The 
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The means to be uſed for the recovery of pet- 
ſons ſuddenly deprived of life are / nearly. the ſame 
in all cafes; they are practicable by every ane who 
happens to be preſent at the accident, and requite 
no great expence, and leſs ſkill, The great aim it 
to reſtore the warmth and vital motions. This may 
in general be attempted by means of heat, frictions, 
bleeding, blowing air into the lungs, adminiſteri 

clyſters and generous cordials. Theſe muſt be vari 


according to., circumſtances. Common ſenſe, and 


the . ſituation of the patient, will ſuggeſt. the proper 
manner of conducting them. Above all we would 
recommend perſeverance, People ought never to 
deſpair on account ,of, diſcouraging circumſtances, 
or to leave off their endeavours as long as, there 
is the leaſt hope of ſucceſs, Where much good and 
no hurt can be done, no one ought to grudge his 
labour. NE | | 118% 
It where greatly to be wiſhed, that an inſtitution, 
ſimilar to that of Amſterdam, was eſtabliſhed, upon 
a more extenſive plan, in Great Britain; and 
that a reward was allowed to every one who ſhould 
be inſtrumental in reſtoring to life a perſon, ſeem- 
ingly dead“. Men will do much for fame, but 
ſtill more for money. Should no profit, however, 


be annexed: to thoſe benevolent offices, thg heatt- 


* The Author is happy to obſerve, that, ſince the; firſt publi- 
cation of this work, ſeveral ſocieties have been inſtituted in Br. 
tain with the ſame benevolent intention as that of Amſterdam, and 
that their endeavours have proved no leſs ſucceſsful. He is hike- 
wiſe happy to obſerve, that premiums have been awarded to thoſe 
wha have been active in their endeavours to reſtore to life perſons 
who had been drowned, or ſuddenly deprived of life by any acct 
dent. How much is this ſuperior to the ſuperſtitious inſtitution, 
which allows any man a premium who brings a dead perſon out 
the water, ſo that he may receive Chriſtian burial : but allows 
nothing to the perſon who brings him out alive, or. who recovers 
him after he has been to all appearance dead. "be 
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felt pleaſure which a good man muſt enjoy, on re- 
flecting that he has been the happy inſtrument of 
faving one of his fellow - creatures from an unti 
grave, is itſelf a ſufficient reward.” +) 
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CHAP. L. 


CAUTIONS CONCERNING co 


BATHING, AND DRINKING 
THE MINERAL WATERS. | 


S it is now faſhionable for perſons of all ranks 
to plunge into the ſea, and drink the mineral 
waters, I was deſirous of rendering this work ſtill 
more extenſively uſeful, by the addition of, ſome; 
practical remarks. on theſe active and uſeful medi- 
cines. Finding it impoſſible- to bring theſe ob- 
ſervations within ſo narrow a compats as not to- 
ſwell the book, already too large, into an enor- 


mous ſize, I reſolved: to confine myſelf to a few 


hints or cautions z which may be of ſervice to per- 
ſons who bathe, or drink the mineral waters, with+ 
out being able to put themſelves under the care of a 
phyſician. | | 1 
No part of the practice of medicine is of greater 
importance, or merits more the attention of the 
phyſician, as many 
ruin their health, by cold bathing, and an impru- 
dent uſe of the mineral waters. On ſome future 
occalion I may probably reſume this ſubject, a8 I 
know not any work that contains a- ſufficient num- 
ber of practical obſervations to regulate, the patient's 
conduct in the ule of theſe active and important 
medicines, 1 | 
We 
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We have indeed many books on the mineral waters) 
and ſome of them are written with much ingenuity; 
but they are chiefly employed in aſcertaining the 
contents of the waters by chymical analyſis. This 
no doubt has its uſe, but it is by no means of ſuch 
importance as ſome may imagine. A man may know 
the chymical analyſis of all the articles in the materia 


medica, without being able properly to Ser any 
1 | 


one of them in the cure of diſeaſes. 

of practical obſervations is worth a whole volume 
of chymical analyſis. - But where are ſuch obſerva- 
tions to be met with? Few phyſicians are in a ſitua- 
tion to make them, and fewer ſtill are qualified for 
ſuch a taſk. It can only be accompliſhed by prac- 
titioners who reſide at the fountains, and who, poſ- 
ſeſſing minds ſuperior to local prejudices, are capa- 
- ble of diſtinguiſhing diſeaſes with accuracy, and of 


forming a ſound judgment reſpecting the genuine 


effects of medicines. | 

Without a proper diſcrimination with regard to 
the diſeaſe and the conſtitution of the patient, the 
moſt powerful medicine is more likely ro do harm 


than good. Every one knows that the ſame phyſician. 


who, by cold bathing, cured Auguſtus, by an im- 
udent uſe of the ſame medicine killed his heir. 


This induced the Roman ſenate to make laws for regu- 


Jating the baths, and preventing the numerous evils 
which aroſe from an imprudent and promiſcuous uſe of 
thoſe elegant and faſhionable pieces of luxury. But 
as no ſuch laws exiſt in this country, every one does 
that which is right in his own eyes, and of courle many 
muſt do wrong, | e ec 
People are apt to imagine that the ſimple ele 
ment of water can do no hurt, and that they may 
plunge into it at any time with impunity. In this, 
however, they are much miſtaken. | I have known 


apoplexies occaſioned by going into the cold —— 
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fevers excited by ſtaying too long in it, and other 
maladies ſo much a 


ggravated by its continued uſe, 


that they could never be wholly eradicated. Nor 


are examples wanting, either in ancient or modern 
times, of the baneful conſequences which have ariſen 
alſo from an injudicious application of the warm 
bath; but as warm baths are not ſo common in this 
country, and are ſeldom uſed but under the direction 
of a phyſician, I ſhall not enlarge on chat part of the 
ſubject, | yp | 4 
Immerſion in cold water is a cuſtom which lays 
claim to the . moſt remote antiquity: Indeed it muſt 
have been coeval with man himſelf, The neceſſity 
of water for the purpoſe of "cleanlineſs, and the 
pleaſure ariſing from its application to the body in 
hot countries, muſt very early have recommended 
it to the human ſpecies. Even the example of 
other animals was ſufficient to give the hint to 
man. By inſtinct many of them are led to apply 
cold water in this manner; and ſome, when de- 
prived of its uſe, have been known to languiſh, 
and even to die. But whether the practice of cold 
bathing aroſe from neceſſity, reaſoning, or imita- 
tion, is an enquiry. of no importance; our buſineſs 
is to point out the advantages which may be derived 
from it, and to guard people againſt an improper 
ule of it, | | BEE Mp1 
The cold bath recommends itſelf in a variety of 
eaſes, and is peculiarly beneficial ro the inhabit- 
ants of populous cities, who indulge in idleneſs, 
and lead ſedentary lives. In perſons of this deſcrip- 
tion the action of the ſolids. is always too weak, 
which induces a languid circulation, a crude. indi- 
gelted maſs of humours, and obſtructions in the 
capillary veſſels and glandular ſyſtem. Cold wa- 
tet, from its gravity as well as its tonic power, is 
well calculated either to obviate or remove theſe 
ſymproms, It accelerates the motion of the blood, 
promotes 
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manent vigour to the ſolids, But all theſe im- 
Rong purpoſes will be more eſſentially anſwered 

y the application of ſall- water. This ought not 
only to be preferred on account of its ſuperit 
gravity, but likewiſe for its greater power of ſti. 
mulating the ſkin, which promotes the perſpira- 
on and prevents. the patient from. catching 
It is neceſſary, however, to obſerve, that cold 
bathing is more likely to prevent, than to remove 
obſtructions, of the glandular or lymphatic ſy ſtem, 


| Indeed, when theſe have arrived at a certain pitch, 


they are not to be removed by any means. In this 
caſe the cold bath will only aggravate. the ſymp- 
toms, and hurry the unhappy patient into an un- 


timely grave. It is therefore of the utmoſt im- 


portance, previous to the patient's entering upon 
the uſe: of the cold bath, to determine whether or 
not he labours under any obſtinate obſtructions g 
the lungs or other viſcera ; and where this is the 
cafe, cold bathing ought ſtrictly to bo pftohi- 
bited ft | {lt 77 
In what is called a plethoric ſtate, or too great 
a fulneſs of the body, it is likewiſe dangerous 10 
vſe the cold bath, without due preparation. In 
this caſe there is great danger of burſting à blood» 
veſſel, or occaſioning an inflammation of the brain, 
or ſome of the viſcera. This precaution is the 


* The late celebrated Dr, Smollet has indeed faid, that if he 
were perſuaded he had an ulcer in the lungs he would jump 
into the cold bath: but here the Doctor endently ſhews more 
courage than diſcretion; and that he was more à man of wit 
than a phyſician, every one will allow, A nervous aſthma, or a0 
atrophy, may be miſtaken for a pulmonary confumption 3; yet, in 
the two former, the cold bath proves often beneſicialz though 1 
never knew it ſo in the latter. Indeed, all the phthiſical Pa- 
tients I ever ſaw, who had tried the cold bath, were evidently 


hurt by it. "TP ; ws 4 1 18 — 
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more neceſſary to citizens, as moſt of them live 
fall; and are of a groſs habit. Vet, what is very 
remarkable, theſe people reſort in crowds every 
ſeaſon · do the ſea-fide, and plunge in the water 
without the leaſt conſideration. No doubt they 
often eſcape with impunity; but does tits gie 2 
ſanction to the practice? Perſons of this: deſcrip» 
tion ought by d means to bathe, unleſs the body 
has been previouſly prepared by ſunable:evacua-' 
tions. 07 Viieclpoig as valoda auc &s 
Another claſt of patients, who ſtand 2 
in need of the bracing qualities of cold water, u 
the nervous. This includes à great number of the 
male, and almoſt all the female inhabitants of great 
cities. Yet even choſe perſons oughg to be cautious 
in uſing che cold bath. Nervous people have often 
weak bowels, and may, as well as others, be ſubject 
to congeſtions and obſtructions of the viſcera; and in 
this caſe they will not be able to bear the effects of 
the cold water. For them, therefore, and indeed for 
all delicate people, the beſt plan would be to accuſtom 
themſelves to it by the moſt pleaſing and gentle 
degrees. They ought to begin with the temperate 
bath, and gradoally uſe it cooler, till at length the 
coldeſt proves quite agreeable; Nature revolts againſt 
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Io all great tranſitions: and thoſe who do violence 
id to her dictates, have often cauſe to repent of cheir 
in, temerity. i * 3 1 2 
he Wherever cold bathing is practiſed, there ought 
Bow: ; ; 

| ikewiſe to be tepid baths for the purpoſe mentioned 
he above. Indeed it is the practice of ſome countries 
wp to throw cold water over the patient as ſoon as he 
ore comes out of the warm bath; but though this may 


— not injure a Ruſſian peaſant, we dare not recom- 
in mend it to the inhabitants of this country. The 
h I ancient Greeks and Romans, we are told, when 
1 covered with ſweat and duſt, uſed to plunge into 

myers, without receiving the ſmalleſt injury. 
Though 
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Though they might often eſcape danger bo Ul 


imprudent cond yet it was certainly contrary 
to ſound reaſon. 1 — known many robuſt mes 
throw away their lives by ſuch an attempt. We 
would not however. adviſe patients to go into the 
cold water when the body is chilly ; as much ener. 
ciſe, at leaſt, ought to be taken, as may excite.z 
gentle glow all over the body, but ns no men ſo az 
to overheat it. | 


on young people, and panieulaly e to childnk 


cold bathing is of the laſt import 
. render its tonic powers peculiarly Proper, 
It promotes their growth, increaſes their. ſtrength?, 
and prevents a variety of diſeaſes incident to child. 
hood. Were infants early accuſtomed. ro the cold 
bath, it would ſeldom diſagree with them; and; we 
ſhould ſee fewer inſtances of the ſcrofula, ticken 
and other diſeaſes, which prove fatal to many, and 
make others miſerable for | life. Sometimes, in- 
deed, theſe diſorders . render infants. incapable of 
bearing the ſhock. of cold water; but this is owing 
to their not having beenearly and regularly accuſtom- 
ed to it. It is however neceſſary here to _ caution 
young men againſt too frequent bathing z as I have 
known many fatal conſequences reſult from the daily 
practice of plunging into rivers, and N 
there too long. 

The moſt proper time . of the day for vſieg the 
cold bath is no doubt the morning, or at leaſt be- 
fore dinner; and the beſt mode, that of quick im- 
merlion. As cold bathing has a conſtant rendency 


The celebrated phyſician Galen "hh chat aer in cold 
water is fit only for the young of lions and bears; and recom 
mends warm bathing, as pores ro to the growth and ftrength 
of infants. How egregiouſſy do the greate men err, whenever 
they loſe ſight of facts, and ſubſtitute . in phyſic in place 
of obſervation and experience! | 4 


ir lax FF 


not only endanger their own lives, bur bring an 
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to propel the blood and other humours towutds the 
head, it ought" to be a rule al 
as ſoon as poſſible. By due attention co chis cir- 
cumſtance, there is reaſon to believe, that vio- 
jent head-achs; and other complaints, which fre- 


quently-proceed from cold bathing, wighe de 8 Z 


prevented. 


The cold bath, when too long continued in, not 


only occaſions an exceſſive flux of hymours towards 
the head, but chills the blood, cramps the muſcles, 
relaxes the nerves, and wholly defeats the inten- 
tion of bathing. Hence, by not adverting to this 
circumſtance, expert ſwimmets are often injured, 
and ſometimes even loſe their lives. All the be- 
neficial purpoſes of cold bathing ate anſwered by 
one immerſion at a- time; and the patient ought 
to be rubbed dry the moment he comes out of the 
water, and ſhould continue to take exerciſe for ſome 
time after, 

When cold bathing - occaſions chilneſs; loſs of 
appetite, liftleſsneſs, pain of the breaſt or bowels, 4 
proſtration of ſtrength, or violent bead. achs, it 
ought to be diſcontinued. 

Though theſe hints are by no means intended to 
point out all the caſes where cold bathing may be 
hurtful, nor to illuſtrate its extenſive utility as a 
medicine; yet it is hoped they may ſerve to guard 
people againſt ſome of thoſe errors into which, from 
mere inattention, they are apt to fall, and thereby 


excellent medicine into wp, oro 


Of drinking the Mineral Waters. ih 


Tux internal uſe of water, as a | medicine, | is no 
leſs an object of the phyſician's attention than the 
external, "Pace elementary water is indeed the molt 
moffenſive 


ways to wet chat part 


— 


«4 
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ipoffenbiye., of all. liquors, and conſtitutes /a-;princk 


pal. part of the food of every animal. But this 


element is often impregnated with ſubſtances..of g 


very active and penetrating nature; and of ſuch an 
inſidious quality, that, while they promote, certain 
ſecretions, and even alleviate. ſome diſagreeable 
ſymptoms, they weaken the powers of life, under- 
mine the conſtitution, and lay the foundation” of 
worſe diſeaſes than thoſe which they were employed 
to remove. Of this every practitionet muſt have 
ſeen inſtances; and phy ſicians of eminence have 


more than once declared that they have known more 


diſeaſes occaſioned than removed by the uſe of mi- 
neral waters. This doubtleſs has proceeded from the 


abu% of theſe powerful medicines, which evinces the 


neceſſity of uſing them with caution, 
By examining the contents of the mineral a. 
ters which are moſt uſed in this country, we ſhall 
be enabled to form an idea of the danger which 


may ariſe from an improper application, of them 


either externally or internally; though it is to the 
latter of theſe that the preſent obſervations are chiefly 
confined. | i 

The waters moſt in uſe for medical purpoſes in 
Britain, are thoſe impregnated with ſalts, ſulphur, 
iron, and mephitic air, either ſeparately, or vari- 
ouſly combined. Of theſe the moſt powerful is 
the faline ſulphureous water of Harrowgate, of 
which I have had more occaſion to obſerve the 
pernicious conſequences, when improperly uſed, 
than of any other. To this, therefore, the follow- 
ing remarks will more immediately relate, though 
they will be found applicable to all the purging 
waters in the kingdom which are ſtrong enough to 
merit attention *. = 


* The greateſt claſs of mineral waters in this country 4s the 
chalybeate. In many paits of Britain theſe are to be — 
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The errors: which ſo often defeat the intention of,” 
diinking, the purgative mineral waters, and which, 


ceed from the manner of, uſing them, the quantity 
taken, the regimen. purſued, or uſing them in caſes 
where they; are, not proper. 
A very .hureful- prejudice fill, prevails in this 
country, that all diſeaſes muſt be cured by medi- 
cines taken into the ſtomach, and that the mo'e 
violently, theſe? medicines operate. they are the 
more likely to have the deſited effect. This opi-; 
non has, proved fatal 10 thouſands, and. willy, in, all 
probability, deſtray many more before it can be 
wholly eradicated. Purging is often uſeful in acute 
diſeaſes, and in chronical caſes may pave. the way 
for. the operation of other medicines ; hut it will 
{e|ldom, pertorm a cure; and by exhauſting the 


h ſtrength of the patient, will often leave him in a 
ch vorſe condition than it found bim. That this is 
mM frequently the caſe with regard to the more active 
he mineral waters, every perſon. converſant in | theſe 
fly matters will readily allo. 
Strong ſtimulants applied to the ſtgmach and 
in bowels for a, length of time, muſt tend to weaken 
wr, and deſtroy their energy; and what ſtimulants. are 
od more active than ſalt and ſulphur, eſpecially when 
1 is heſe ſubſtances are intimately combined, and car- 
| of ned through the ſyſtem by the penetrating me- 
Py anoft eve held ; but thoſe chiefly in uſe, for medical rpoſes, 4 
iſed, are the parting enliemet: as Fe waters of Scarborough 
OW. Cheltenham, Thorp Arch, Nevil Holt, Ke. Of thoſe which do 
ugh at purge, the waters of Tunbridge ſtand in the higheſt repute. 
ging a Saline purging waters, as thoſe of Acton, Epſom, Kl. 
. to durn, &c. are alſo in v eneral eſteem; but the fountaing 
noſt frequented by the fick in this country, are thoſe to which 


minerals impart « certain degree of heat, as Bath, Briſtol, 


uxton, &e. 


27 dium 


lo, frequently prove injuriqus to the patient, pro- 
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be ütz ure This however is the ne res 
moſt of tfoſe who drink the pu- ineral 
ters, and whoſe circumſtances wil 5 then in | 
continle long end 1 at thoſe faſhion: 0p of 
Ve D343 2 e 'y 1 IT * 0 
[en | 
vantit of water tooth 00 that He more t 

they will the ſooher Per Well. "Fhis ir k 

| error; for,” While the vnhappy el 
oldie he is = 1115 means ace fl 
diſorder; he is often it fact underminiög the powtn Y 
of life, and irvining” his cbnſtitution. ndl No. ab 
thing eas do 1 85 mp cd 1 © 4 

ers of digeſtion by the impropet” I ation 

— ſtimulants. The very Ager 15 health de. typ 
pends on the digeſtive organs, performing their We 99 
functions, and the moſt oe , ark all oon. lak 
need with indigeſtion- | a C 
Drinking the water in too great qualtley; not Fo 
only injores the 'bowels and occaſions indigeſtion, av 
bur generally defrats the intention for which it B din. 
takeß. The Uiſeaſes för the cure of Which mineral e 
waters, are chieffy ctkbrated, are moſtiy ef the WM bl 
chronic Kind and it is well known that fuck Mk. bs 
es ſes can amy be cured by the low operation er ban 
alteratives, or ſuch medicines. as act by inducing 8 exe 
radual chauge in the habit. This, fequires Teog'h BY *Y ! 

- of time, and never can be effected. by medicibes Wi 
which run off by (tool, and operate cinefly on che rs 
firſt paſſages. . etin 
Thoſe who- wiſh for the cure of any. * obſtinate WI tic f, 
malady, From, the mineral waters, ;Qugnht/: to tale * 


them in ſuch a manner as hardly to produce an By u d. 
effect whatever oa the bowels, With this gr 5 With gr 
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„ bel piat glaſs, may beodrank. ar Bactimg i an the = 

af lame quankity an hor, before breakfaſt, dinner, 

ot and (upper. 6} The, got 5 however, muſt Vary ae 

cording to citcumſtagccs. Exen the quantity min 

Idee will Purge fame, perons, bile arhers 

10 will drink twice as much: without being, in the lealk | 

of moved by it. Its operation on the bowels, is the 

— only ſtandard for uſing the water as ah alterative. 

etl No more ought 10 be taken than barely to moyg 

an the body bor is it always neceſſary; to carry it thig 

205 length, provided the water goes off by the other 
Sg emunctories, and does, not occaſion a chilgeſs, or 
N fatulcocy is the, ſtomach or bowels. ,. When che 1 
ner is intended o puree, .the quaptity mentioned 
0 above may be all taken before bregk faſt. nn 518 4 
I 091d: not alf caution patiepts. who, driok be ti 
e purging: mineral waters overnight. fo avoid heavy | 
oe, WY ppers, but alſo from eating heavy; meals. at ang ll 
yt ume. The ſtimul of Fate o imp nated with 

cor. Lats, bees to create u falſe apgelite, , have ſcan 

bog a delicate perſon, after drinking; then Harrowgatre 

be ers ef a morning, eat a - breakfaſt ſufficient ro 

110 n, bave ſerved two ploughmen, deyour A pleniatul | 

it 8 dinger of Leſn ; and fiſh, and, to owa. all, eat ſueh 
wer bopper as might hade ſatisfizd a, hungry, Potter. 
F the All this, indeed, the ſtomach ſeemed d crave hut 
don dk than that the ſtomach ſhould be loaded, with what 
cing 1 exceeds. its powers. To ſtarve. patients was never 
Teogh e Plans but I am clearly of opipion, Sbat, in dhe 


Su 40779 $6 abaid wick wrong S037 alehtte 030% 

* When I ſpeak of drinking a glaſs of, the ratet) over nights 
| muſt beg leave to caution. thoſe who follow Wl ie 22 
111 aling heavy ſuppers: e late Dr. Daultry ot ork, who was- 
Ntinats the rt that brought the Harrowgate waters 'Jats repute, vie 
o tale w adviſe- his patients to dmnk a P ded ; 
e 80 the eonſequence of which was, that having, eat à fleſhi ſupphm 


; 1d the water operating in the pight the were often tormentgd 
vien 2 dan gripes, and obliged to call for medien hence. wy? 
| 112 | uſe 
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Perſon, during ſuch a courſe, ' ought to eat to the 
toll extent of what his appetite craves. Wen de 


ſpirits, not only promotes the operation of the wa- 


From this conduct, aſſiſted by the free and Whole⸗ 


the nature of the diſeaſe. When people hear of a 
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| gin to drink the more active kinds of mineral w 
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uſe of all che ng mineral waters, a light and 
rather diluting diet is the moſt proper ) and chat no 


To promote the operation of mineral ae; 
and to carry them through the ſyſtem, exerciſe ig 
indiſpenſably: neceſſary. This may be taken in an 
manner that is moſt agreeable to the patent 3 but 
he-ought never to carry it to exceſs." The" beſt 
kinds af exerciſe are thoſe connected with amuſe⸗ 
ment. Every thing that tends to exhilarate "the 


ters, © but acts as a medicine. All who reſort to 
the mineral waters ought: therefore 10 leave every 
care behind, to mix with the en and to 
make themſelves as clicerfut' and happy as poſſible. 


ſome air of thoſe falbionable places of reſort,” abd 
alſo the regular and early hours which are vſvally 
kept, the patient often receives more 2 thin 
from uſing the waters. + * 

But the greateſt errors in drinking! the purging 
mineral waters ariſe from their being uſed in caſes 
where they are abſolutely improper, and adverſe to 


wonderful cure having been performed by ſome 
mineral water, they mee conelude that it 
will cure every thing, and accordingly ſwallow it 
down, when they might as well take poiſon. Pa- 
tients ought to be well informed, before they be- 


ters, of the propriety of the courſe, and ſhould 
gever perſiſt in uſing them 1 they are found 70 
aggravate the diſorder. 

la all caſes where | purging is N the ſaline 
mineral waters will be found to fulfil this intention 


er ey any other megicioe,. Their e i 
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taken in proper quantity, is generally mild; and 
they are neither found to irritate' the nerves, nor 
debilitate the patient ſo much as the other purga+- 
eaves. + * 07-68% + 1 | '» 
As 2 tive, theſe waters are chiefly recom» 
mended in diſeaſes of the firſt paſſages, accompa» 
nied with, or proceeding from, inaftivaty of the 
ſtomach. and bowels, acidity,” indigeſtion,  vitiated 
| bile, worms, putrid ſordes, the piles, and jaun- 
dice. In moſt caſes of this kind they ate the beſt 
medieines that can be adminiſtered. But when 
uſed with this view, it is ſufficient: to take chem 
twice, or at | moſt three times -a-week; ſo a to 
move the body three or four times; and it will be 
proper to continue this courſe for ſome weeks. 
But the operation of the more active mineral wa- 
ters is not confined to the bowels. They often 
promote the dilcharge . of urine, and not unfre- 
quently- increaſe- the perſpiration. . This ſhews that 
they are capable of penetrating into every part of 
the body, and of ſtimulating the whole ſyſtem: 
Hence ariſes their efficacy in removing the molt 
obſtinate of all diſorders, o>ſtruions of the glandu+ 
lar and lymphatic ſyſtem. Under this claſs is com- 
prehended the ſcrofula or King's evil, indolent tu- 
mours, obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, kidnies, 
and meſenteric glands. . When theſe great pur- 
poſes are to be effected, the waters muſt be uſed in 
the gradual manner mentioned above, and perſiſted 
in for a length of time. It will be Zrdper! however 
now and then to diſcontinue their vſe for a few days. 

The next great claſs of, diſeaſes where mineral 
waters are found to be beneficial, are thoſe of the 
ſkin, as the itch, ſcab, tetters, ringworms, ſcaly 
eruptions, leproſies, blotches, foul ulcers, &. 
Though theſe may ſeem ſuperficial, yet they are 
often the moft obſtinate which the phyſician has to 

Tt 3 encounter, 
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enecunter,- and not vnfrequently ſet his -{kill at 
defiance; but they will ſometimes yield to the ap- 
plication of mineral waters for à ſufficient length 
of time, and in moſt caſes of this kind theſe was 
ters deſerve a trial! The ſaline fſulphuteous wa- 
ters, ſuch as thöſe of Moffat in Scotland, and Har. 
roygate in England, are the moſt lihely to ſucceed 
in diſeaſes of the fkig/; but for this purpoſe it will 
be neceſſary not ont to drink the waters, but like- 
wiſe to uſe: them exterhallj nn. 
IT o entimerare more particularly the qualities of 
the different mineral waters, to ſpecify thoſe dif 


| eaſes. in which they are reſpectively indicated, and 


to point out their proper modes of appliration 
would be an uſeful, and by no means à diſagreet 
able employment; but as the limits preſcribed to 
theſe remarks will not allow me to treat The 
fabjedt at more length, I ſhall 'conclude by ob- 
ſerving, that whenever the mineral wa lers ute 
found to exhauſt the ſtrength, depreſs the ſpirits, 
take away the appetite, excite fevers, diſtend the 
bowels, or occaſion 'a cough, they ought to be 
diſeontiuued. einn sone B 40 


% Theſe: Caution: having been printed and ſold: ſeparately 
far thej accommodation of thaſe who had purchaſed the former 
editions of this book, Bas induced ſome perſons to conſider them 
as à Treatiſe. on ſed-bathing and drinking the mineral waters; 
whereas the/author%s ſole intention was to furniſh a few general 
hints, to perſons who: frequent thoſe faſhionable places of; relort, 
ithout putting . themſelves under the eve: of a phyſician. A8 
he looks upon this ſubje& however to be of the greateſt import. 
ance” to the fick, he pledges himfelf to treat- it at more length 
n a future occaſton. | ANR IG 6 | 
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COMMON PEOPLE, RECOMMENDING A METHOD? 


1 OF-LIVYING/LBSS "EXPENSIVE, AND MORE c- 


' DUCIVE TO — e rn PRESENTS: « 
n (2. 56: tab A A214 


XPERIENCE proves that not s fes of the dif 


OJ: 2041 


are owing to t heir mode of living. The vegetable 
productions they conſume, fall conſiderably ſhort ot 


the proportiom which they ought to bear to the animal 


part of their ſood. The conſtant uſe of bread and 
animal ſubſtances excites an -unnatural thirſt; and 
leads to the immoderate uſe of beer and other ſtimu- 
lating liquors, which generate diſeaſe and reduce the 
lower orders of the people to a ſtate of indigenee: 


To teach the poor man how to live cheaper and Feten | 


is the deſign'of the following pages. 


Though the common people of this country bins | 
at a greater expence than any where elſe;/-it does not 


follow that they-live hettar. They are ſtrong indeed, 


but by no means healthy; and it is found that, from 


an attachment to a particular mode of living, they are 
more liable to diſeaſe and death in foreign elimes, — 
the inhabitants of any other counttexg . 

It is certainly proper that the pour man ſhould be 
inſtructed in every thing that can make his little earn» 
ings go as far as poſſible; or which can add to the 
comfort of himſelf and family, Nor can eeconomy 
in living, bo deemed a trivial virtue, in acountry where 
the riches depend vn the cheapneſs of labour 


It is alleged that the Engliſh are ſo much attached 
10 their wn modes of living, that no argument will 
| Tt 4 | induce 


eaſes incident to the inhabitants oi this oo. 
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| Induce them to make the ſmalleſt change. Habits are 
indeed obſtinate things, eſpecially - thoſe, which te- 
late to diet; but there are proofs that the Engliſh are 
not inflexible even in this matter. The mode of 
living, among the lower orders, has been greatly 
changed in my time, and I am ſotry to ſay, not for 
the better. eier erde enen 
The people of England have too much good ſenſe 
not to liſten to reaſon, provided due care were taken 
to inſtruct them. But here the people may be truly 
ſaid, ** to periſh for want of knowledge.” No mes 
| have been uſed to give them proper inſtru; 


Hurtful cuſtoms have been ſuffered to prevail, till 


they have ſtruck ſuch deep roots that it will not be ag 
eaſy matter to eradicate them. The diſſiculty, hows 
ever, is not unſurmountable. A few:;experiments/of 
reform would have the effect to render it as agreeable 
as 16 falt i 

Adults have many old prejudices to overcome, but 
the caſe is different in regard to child: en. They may 
be; taught to uſe any kind of food, and what the 
uſe when young they will love when old. If I can 
introduce a different. method of feeding children, i 
purpoſe will be anſwered. This alone will, in tic, 
effect a total change in the general mode of lis 
in ” D N is Ln, np og C&S 56 
a The late: diſtreſs of the poor has: called forth many 
publications intended for their relief. Moſt of them, 
however, were adapted only: for the particular occa- 
ſion, and not calculated to prevent the return of like 
evils. The following obſervations,y it is hdpedy will 
have a more permanent effect. They are intended 
to recommend à plan of living, which will render 
the. people leſs dependant on bread andanimal food 
for their ſubſiſte ce, and conſequently not ſo liable to 
ſuffer from a ſcarcity or dearth of either of theſe art.. 
cles in future. 10 enn ag We 
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Particular 


Particular attention has been paid to the ſubſtitutes 
for bread, as the ſcarcity of this article proves pecu- 
liarly diſtreſſing to the poor. It will appear from the 
following pages, that bread is by no means ſo much a 
neceſſary of life as is laps be hpi and that its 
2 may, in many — SED 7 Wa 
ety of | 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS | o» * 

| B | © 

No e Wh foes vacieniaf food as man- 
Intended for an inhabitant of every climate, he de- 
vours the productions of them all; and if they do not 
ſuit his palate or agree wich his ſtomach, he calls in 
the aid of cookery, an art peculiar to himſelf ; by 
which many things that, in a crude ſtate, would prove 


9 ag 


hurtful, or even poiſonous, are rendered wholeſome 


and ſalutar 7. 

The obvious diviſion of food is into animal. and 
vegetable. To ſay that man was intended by nature 
for uſing either the one or the other alone, would be 
abſurd, His ſtructure and appetite prove that he 
was formed for both. Judgment, however, is requi- 
ſite in adjuſting the due proportions of each, ſo as tg 
avoid the inconveniencies ariſing from eee 
either hand. | 

Though animal food is more nouriſhing th *. vege- 
table, it is not ſafe to live on that alo Experience 
has ſhewn that a diet conſiſting ſolely of animal food, 


excites thirſt -and nauſea, occaſions. putreſcence in te 


ſtomach and bowels, and finally brings on aiding 
griping pains with cholera and dyſentery. 

Animal food is leſs adapted to the — than 
the laborious, and leaſt of all to the ſtudious, - whole 
diet ought to conſiſt chiefly of vegetables, Indul- 
ging in 2 food renders men dull, and unfit for the 
purſuits 
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s of ſcience, eſp is — | 
with the free uſe of wag 6 527 in kus 
The plethoric, or! perſons ot 4 ful babit, ſhould 
eat 1 animal food. It yields fat more blood 
than vegetables taken in the ſame quantity, and of 

courſe may induce inflammatory.diforders. , It acts a 

a ſtimulus to the whole ſyſtem, by which means the 

circulation of the blood is greatly accelerated. 

I am inclined to chink that conſumptions, fo com. 
mom in 8 afe in part owing] to the girat uſe 
of animal food Tong the Pihifss Pulmonalis i; to 

̃ _ properly ſpeaking, an inflammatory diſeaſe, yet qi 

A begins with ſymptoms of — th 
jd] is often accompanied en chem through 

whole progreſs. IN 16 vi 113.11 bovter * 
| Bur the giſeaſe-moſt-common to chis wobewpy de 

berey. Ono finds a daſh of it in almoſt every family; 

and in fore the taint is very deep. A Gate fo ge. 
neral muſt have a general cauſe, and there is none 
obvious as the great quantity of animal food devourtd 
by the natives. As a proof that ſcurvy ariſes'from 


this cauſe, we are in poſſeſſion of no remedy for tot bu 
9 to the free uſe of freſn vegetables. by 
By the vninterrupted uſe of animal food a punt Er 
Gerbe fi is induced in che ſyſtem, whicti preuiſpoſes to wh 
4 variety of diſorders. 1 am fully conwiberd chat ne. 
many of thoſv obſtinate complaints for which wewe rip 
at a loſs to account, and find it ſtill more difficult i | 
cure, are the effects of a ſcorbutic taint lurking! in 
the habit, © 
Improper diet effects the * as welt as the body, 
The choleric diſpoſition of the Engliſh is almoſt pro- ! 
verbial. Were I to aſſign a. cauſe; it would be, the 
their living ſo much on animal food. There is n non 
doubt but this induces a ferocity of temper unknoun too 
to'men-whoſe food is chiefly taken from the veget and 
cb * mange o inn n ne a mor 
1 WL COOL tdb r gur not 
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Though theſe and fimilar conſequences may ariſe 
from the excels of animal diet, we are! far from diſ- 
couraging its uſe in moderation. In all; cold coun» 


tries it is certainly neceſſary; but the major part of rhe 


aliment ought nevertheleſs to conſiſt of vegetable 


ſubſtances. - There is a cantinual tendency, in animal 


food, as well as in the human body itſelf, to putre- 
faction, which can only be counteracted by: the free 
uſe of vegetables. 


Wich regard to the proportion of vegetable food 25 


to that of animal, great nicety is by no means re- 


quired. It muſt vary according to circumſtances, as 


the heat of the weather, the warmth of the climate, 
and the like. The vegetable part, however, where 
nothing forbids, ought certainly to 1 and 


1 think in the proportion at leaſt of two to one. 


The exceſſi ve conſumption of animal food is one 


great cauſe” of the ſcarcity af grain. The food that 
a bullock affords bears but a ſmall proportion to the 


quantity of vegetable matter he conſumes. 
am no enemy to good fruit, as an article of diet; 


but the greater part of what is uſed in this country, 


by the lower orders of the people, is mere traſh; 
Eruit ſhould be eaten in the hs part of the day, 
when the ſtomach. is not loaded with food, and it 
never ought to be een JAW till it; is thoxoughly 
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Bu r Ab, or ſomerhing — makes a ie of 
the diet of all nations. Hence it is empharically-des 
nominated ie ftaff of life. It may however he uſed 
00 freely. The late Dr. Fothergill was of opinion, 
and I perfectly agree with him, that moſt people eat 


more bread than is conducive” to their health. I do 
not mean to inſinuate that bread is un holeſome, but 


it 
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exceſs. A ſurfeit of bread is more dangerous, than 
of any other food. Ownis repletia mala, repletis panis. 
pcſima. The French conſume vaſt quantities of 
bread ; but irs bad effects are prevented hy their copi- 
ous vic of ſoups and fruits, which have little or no 
Mare in the dirt of the common people of England. 


One important uſe of bread is to form à mass fit 


for filling up the alimentary canal, and carrying the 
nutritious Juices along that paſſage in ſuch a ſtate, as to 
zender them fit to be acted upon by the lacteal abſors 
. bents, which take up the nouriſhment and conveyt 
to the blood. In this light, brrad may be conſidered 
28 a ſoil from whence the nouriſhment is drawn. Ida 
not {ay that bread contains no nouriſhment, but that 
its uſe, as an article of diet, does not ſolely depend on 
the quantity of nutriment it contains, but in ſome 
meaſure on its fitneſs as a vehicle for conveying the 
nutritious particles through the inteſtinal tubes. Hence 
x follows that the fineſt bread is not always the beſt 
adapted for anſwering the purpoſes of nutrition. 
The richeſt food will not nouriſh an animal, unleſi 
the alimentary canal is ſufficiently diſtended. A dog 
has been fed on the richeſt broth, yet could not be 
kept alive; while. another, which had only the meat 
boiled co a chip and water, throve very well. This 
ſhe ws the folly of attempting to nouriſh men on al 
mentary powders and other concentrated food. 
The great art therefore of preparing food, is to 

blend the nutritive part of the aliment with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſome light farinaceous ſubſtance, in order 
to füll up the canal, without overcharging it 
more nutritious particles than ate  necefſaty for the 
ſupport of the animal. This may be done either by 
bread, or other farinaceous ſubſtances, of which there 
3s a great variety, as will appear from the ſequel. 
Bread is one of the molt expenſive modes of uſing 
grain, and not adapted to the narrow circumſtances 
Hee ] 


that the beſt things may prove hurtful when taken to 
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OF BREAD. . : 
the lower orders of the people, as it is burthened wich 
two heavy additional charges, in paſſing through the 


hands of both "the miller and the baker, Belides,/ 


the former often grinds down extraneous matter with 
che wheat, and che latter as frequently bakes it up 
with the - addition of lime, challs; allum, and other. 
raicious ſubſtances. ; Since the articles of diet have 
come branches of manufacture, the public A 
know what they eat, not what they Ari: 
People imagine, as the fineſt flour chnta ins at 
greateſt quantity of houriſhment. that it muſt there- 
fore be the moit proper for makin to! bread ; but 
this by: no means follows. The fineſt Hour comes the 
ncareſt to ſtarch; which, though it may occaſionally 
prove a good medicine, — —— bad bread. Houſe- 
hold bread, which is made by grinding down t whole 
grain, and only ſeparating the "coarler bran, 18 
doubt the moſt wholeſom e. 13 
The beſt houſehold bread — 10 to i 
ate, was in the county of Vork. It was what they call 
way and | conſiſted of wheat and rye. ground 
4 am not quite certain as ta the proportiom 
but l wol there might be two parts If the former to 
one of the latter. This bread, when well fermented, 
eats light, is of a pleaſant taſte, and ſoluble to the 
bowels. After uſing it for ſome years, I found that 
bread made entirely of flour was neither * en 
to the palate, nor ſa conducive to healtn | + 
Bread is often ſpoiled to pleaſe the eye. The arti- 


| ficially whitened, drying, ſtuffing bread, though made 


of cle heart of the wheat, is in reality, the worlt 'of 
any ; yet this is the bread which moſt people prefers 
and che poorer ſort will eat no other. 

All thedifferent kinds of grain are ordne ,d 
into bread, ſome giving the preference to one and 
ſome to another, according to early cuſtom _ pre- 
juice. The people of South Britain genegally pre- 
ker bread made of the fineſt wheat flour, w Ne t * | 


\ 
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of the notheru counties eat a mixture of flour and 


oatmeal, or ryemeal, and many give the preference: to 
bread madg of oatmeal alone. The common 
of Scotland alſo eat a mixed brrad, but more fre- 


quently bread of oatmeal only. In Germany the 


common bread is made of rye, and the American la- 
bourer thinks no bread ſo ftrengthening as that which 
is made of Indian corn; moves Iomuch doubt but 
the Laplander thinks his bread . 9 wry bones of 
fiſhes is the beſt of any 
Btread made of different kinds l it more 
wholeſome: tha what is made of one only, as their 
qualities ſerve to correct one another. For example, 
' wheat flour, eſpecially the finer kind, being of 2 
ſtarchy nature, is apt to occaſion (conſtipation; 
Bread made of ryemeal, on the other hand, »-proves 
often too ſlippery for the bowels. A due een 
theſe makes the beſt bread. ö 
For the invre wtive and laborious 10e recam- 
mend a mixture of rye with the ſtronger grains, 28 
aſe, beans, barley,” oats, Indian corn, and the like. 
heſe may be blended in many different ways : they 
make a hearty bread; for a labouring man, and, 50 
uſe his on language, they lie longer on his ſtomach 
than bread made of fs flour only... Barley: bread 
paſſes too quickly through the alimentary canal co 
afford time for conveying the propet nouri ſnmentz but 
bread made of barley mixed Og 1 very nou- 
nine. N nit 43690 
Wen potatoes, or boiled rain, are uſed, bread 
ceaſes to be a neceſſary article of diet. During the 
late ſcarcity of bread; I made it a rule not t eat above 
one half the quantity I uſed to do; and I found n 
inconveniency whatever from the change. Nay; ſome 
told me, that for a conſiderable time they had teft 
off the uſe of bread altogether, without 3 
ay ente in the Nerd 20 NO healtn . 
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A great part of the bread edrfarteds in this x- 
wy is by hildren/ tk is as and Wen dee 
child callsFor food, à piece tf rest Pente des 
hand, to ſave che ttoubſe of trefſing a orher len Uf 
victuaks. Of many cdren "this the principal 
food, but it id far from” being the moſt p 
Children ate often troubled! with netdties of the to- 
mach and bowels j and it is we KnoWh | thats bread 
mixed with water, and kept in a degtee of hear equal 
to that of the human ſtomach, ſoon turns eur? 
During the late fearcity,” many of the Tabou 
men, and even artifcers; could not Eirh us much 
money as was ſuffieient to Kcep their families in the 
article of bread ooly. It is certain, however? chat on 
2 different plan, ſuch fumiſſes might have Hved very 
comfortably. Many of che articles of diet are cheaper 
than bread, and equally wholeſotne: Above one half 
of the-expence of living might be ſaved by due ſe- 
ction of the articles of diert. N 
The Engliſh labourer lives chiefly on bread; which 
being accompanied with other dry, and often ſalt food, 
fires his blood, and excites an unquenchable thirſt, fs 
that his petpetual cry is for drinle. 
But the greateſt conſumption of bread\is'oceafioned 
by tea. It is ſaid that the TubjeRts of Great Britain 
conſume a greater quantity of that herb, than che 
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. whole inhabſtants of all the other nations Uf this 


ter of the globe. The loweſt woman in Englaind 

muſt have her tea, and the children generally mare 
| with her; As tea contains no nouriſhment; Either 
for young or old, there muſt of cburſe be head and 
tu ter to cat along with it. The quartern loaf! will 
hot go far among a farifly of hungry 8 
ve add the coſt of tea, Tygar; butter, and mik, che 
expence,of one meal will be more than would be full 
cient to fill their bellies ' with wholeſome food three 
time e eee eee DIRT en 
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people of this country, Indeedbit has gone a great 


£56 or DDA 
Tbete is reaſon- to believe that one helf, ihs read 
eonſumed in England is uſed to tea, wWirhqtit ohe 


hearty meal ever being made of it. The higher ranks, 
uſe ten as a — y, While the lower orders mag 3 


Aaiet of it, 1 had lately ohn to ſee a ftrik ing wm. 
ſtance of this in a; family that was 
as in diſtreſs for want of, bread, 1 


repreſented to mt 


money, and was informed that they rn Rh Uh 


rectly to the xea-ſhop... . aged in rechten ban 


To à heavy, fuggich, phlegmatic mat, 8. mode. 
rate uſe of tea may not prove pernicious y- but where 
there is a debilitated ſtomach and an irtitability of 


Abe, it never fails to do much hurt. Ae K 


has the effect to prevent ſlee : 
Tea will induce a total change of confication'l in the 


way towards effecting that eil already. + A.debility 
and - conſequent. irritability-,of fibre, are become i 
common, that not only women, but even mens are 
afft cted with them. That claſs of diſraſes which, 
for want of a better name, we call nervous, has made 
almoſt a complete conqueſt of the one ſex, andi is 
making haſty ſtrides towards vanquiſhing the othet. 

Did women know the train of diſeaſes induced d 
debility, and how diſagreeable theſe diſeaſes render 
them to the other ſex, they would ſhun; tea ds the 
moſt deadly , poiſon. No man can love a 
eaten up with vapours, or waſhed down with diſraſe 
ariling from relaxation. 

It is not tea taken as a beveridge after a ful mo 
or in a crowded aſſembly, that I io much condemn, 
though I think ſomething as elegant and leſs. pernici- 
ous might 10 ſubſtituted in its place. The miſchief 
„ ou. ariſes chiefly from its being ſubili 
tuted for ſol! This is ſo much the caſe 88 
pretent, that, — 1 time to fpare, I think at 
not be better employed than in writing againſt 
deBructive drug. 
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OF BOILED GRAIN, 
Taover farinaceous ſubſtances, of one kind of 
inother, make a neceſſary part of the food of man, 
jet there can he no reaſon hy ſuch ſubſtances ſhould 
always aſſume the name and form of bread; Many 
of them are more wholeſome, and not leſs agreeable, 
in other forms. Bread is often uſed merely to ſave 
the trouble of cookery ; and, being portable, is 
the moſt convenient article of, diet for carrying 
abroad, | INS Edda I Feng 
It does not, however, admit of a doubt, that more 
grain is eaten boiled, though not in this country, than 
is made into bread ; and that this mode of cookery 
is the moſt wholeſome. Simple boiling precludes all - 
adulteration, and is an operation much lels laborious. 
and artificial than baking. | Ip 
The moſt general article of diet among mankind, 
k rice, This may be made into a variety of diſhes ; 
but ſimple boiling is all that is required, to render it a 
proper ſubſtitute for bread. It may either be eaten 
alone, or with milk. In the eaſt, it is uſed with meat, 
in the ſame manner as we do bread. The people of 
this country believe that rice proves "injurious to the 
eyes, but this ſeems to be without foundation, as it 
has no ſuch effect on thoſe who make it the princi- 
pal part of their food. Soars fox 1 
Many other kinds of grain will, when boiled, make 
good ſubſtitutes for bread, Even thoſe which make a 
harſh and unpleaſant ſort of bread, ate often rendered 
very palatable by boiling. This is the caſe with all 
the ſeguminous claſs of plants, as peaſe, beans, 
&, Even oats and barley. are more agreeable, as - 
nell as more wholeſome, when boiled, than made 


Into bread. b g 
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All allow that peaſe and beans. boiled, when young, 
are a great luxury, But when old, they are equally 
wholeſome, and, when properly cooked, by no 
means unpleaſant, There are few who do not reliſh 


peaſe pudding, and even prefer it to bread. Beans 


are not ſo fit for this purpoſe; but they make an excel. 
lent ingredient in the poor man's broth, and whoever 
eats this broth will find little occaſion for bread.” 
Peaſe and beans contain an equal quantity of ſugar 


with wheat, oats, or barley, and at the ſame time a 


greater proportion of oil, conſequently are more nou. 
riſhing. This fact is confirmed by daily experi- 
ence. | 


On thoſe farms where peaſe and beans are raiſed in 


great abundance, the labourers are- much fed on that 
fort of gi:in; but when removed to farms where they 
are fed with other kinds of grain, they ſoon complain 
of a diminution of ſtrength, and requeſt a ſupply of 
peaſe meal as formerly. 4 | 
Nature ſeems to have pointed out the propriety of 
the extenſive uſe of peaſe and beans ; it being a fact, 
that when crops of that kind are duly alternated with 
crops of wheat, barley, or oats, the fertility of. the 
ſoil may be maintained, without reſt or manure, tor 
many years together; whereas, if the latter be raiſed, 
on the ſame ſoil for ſeveral years ſucceſſively, they 
render it barren, ſo that, without reſt or manure, its 
fertility cannot be preſerved, _ 1 
The people in England are but little accuſtomed to 
the uſe of boiled grain, though in many countries if 
is eaten as a luxury. Boiled barley is a great favorite 
with the Dutch, and is eaten with milk, butter, or 
molaſſes. It is the principal food of the Durch ſailors, 
who, in general, are both healthy and robuſt. | 
Barley is one of the beſt ingredients in ſoup. Count 
Rumford ſays, it poſſeſſes the quality of lithing. or 
thickening ſoups, in a ſuperior degree to any other 
grain. We have reaſon, however, to 8 
9 a ES, 
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prits, Or coatſe oatmeal, will anfivr that purpoſe ftill 
better. | 

Oatmeal is n nike into * 5 bunkete 4 
much. more wholeſome, as well as agreeable food, 
when made into haſty pudding, and eaten with milk. 
The peaſants in many parts of Britain make two 
meals a day of it, while their children almoſt wholly 
ſubſiſt on it; and it is well known that both old and 
young who are thus fed, are healthy and robuſt. - 
The opinion of oatmeal being heating, and oeca - 
ſioning ſkin diſeaſes, is wholly without foundation. 
Bread made of oatmeal, when not leavened, will 
ſometimes occaſion the heart- burn; but this is no 
proof of its heating quality. Unleavened bread, of 
wheat, or any other grain, produces the ſame effect on 
a debilitated ſtomach. Oatmeal thorowghly boiled 
ſeldom gives the heart burn. 

Perſons who are fed on oatmeal bread, or haſty 


pudding, are not more ſubject to diſeaſes of the ſkin, 


than thoſe who live on wheat meal. Cutaneous diſor- 
ders proceed more from the want. of cleanlineſs, than 
from any particular aliment. The French, ſo far 
trom thinking that oatmeal is heating, ſpeak of it as 
polleſſed of a cooling quality; and even the Engliſh 
give oatmeal, or grit gruel, to lying-in women, and 
lick people of every, deſcription,'which ſhews that they 
are inconſiſtent with them ſelves, in alleging that the 
blood is fired by the uſe of oatmeal. | 

A lieutenant of the army, reſiding at a country 
Village within a few miles of Edinburgh, with a wife 
and ten children, having no other income than his 
half pay, fed the whole of his children with haſty 
pudding and butter milk only, from a conviction 
that it was the moſt wholeſome and full diet, that fell 
within the reach of his narrow circumſtances. \ They 
grew apace, and it was the univerſal remark of the 
neighbourhood, that they were as Prightly, healthy, 
u 2 and 
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| bellies are crammed with a ſtarchy ſubſtance made of 
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the place of bread. The Count alſo remarks, that 
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and robuſt, as other children, and at the ſame time 
perfectly free from all ſꝭin diſeaſes.. 
Children ate ſeldom well, unleſs when their bodies 
are gently open. But this is more hkely to be the 
caſe when fed on oatmeal and milk, than when their 


the fineſt flour; yet this in England is the common 
food of children. I have ſeen an infant ſtuffed four ot 
five times a- day witch this kind of food. There needs 
no conjuror to tell the conſequencgſge. 
A late Author, a man of learning but the dupe of 
prejudice, has, by a ridiculous definition, endeavoured 
to repreſent oats as proper food for horſes only. 1 
wiſh the horſes in England devoured a ſmaller quantity 
of that grain, and the people more. Few things 
would have a greater tendency to leſſen the expence 
of living. The oats in North Britain are of a ſupetiot 
quality, and I hope the people will long have the ſenſe 
to uſe them as an article of diet. „ ee 
Iadian corn is likewiſe ſaid to make the beſt. food 
when boiled. Count Rumford obſerves; that of all 
things it makes the beſt pudding, and that he has 
made a hearty meal of it, ſauce included, for five 
farthings. What makes , good puddings will make 
dumplings, and theſe will, at any time, ſupply 


the negroes in America prefer Indian corn to rice; 
and that the Bavarian peaſants prefer it to wheat; 
that it might be imported from North America at 
about four or five ſhillings per buſhel ; that, ben 
made into flour, it would coſt only one penny far. 
thing per pound; and that it is highly nutritious, and 
the cheapeſt food known. During the late ſcarcity 
a large quantity of this grain was imported] but 
ſuch is the averſion of the common people of thus 
country to every ſort of food to which they are not 
accuſtomed, that they refuſed ro purchaſe it, 3 
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che merchants were very great loſers by the importa- 
tion. On'the ſame principle. the Germam, rill within 
theſe few years, could not be induced to eat potatoes, 


though nom they are become exttemely fond of 


them! 5 If J. cf 101 Dit in 11,3: hy :'n 


The American, the Italian, and the German, all 


cook Indian corn, in the ſame way as the North Bri- 


ton does his outmeal, by mak ing it into haſty ping. 
It may be eaten in a variety of ways. Some vat it 
with a ſauce, compoſed of butter and brown ſugar, 
or butter and molaſſes. Others eat it with milk only. 
In either way it makes a good, cheap, and wholeſome 
diet, by no means diſagreeable to thoſe ho are aceuſ- 
tomed to it. 492349 tot gsi lat 


Tzne only other grain we ſhall mention as when beſt 


boiled, is buck wheat: It is of a very mucilaginous 
nature, and of courſe highly nutritious; In ſeveral 
parts of Europe, it conſtitutes a principal part of the 
food of the lower * In former times it was 
eaten in Ruſſia, not by the lower claſſes only, even the 
nobility made uſe of it. Boiledy and then buttered, 
it was ſuch a favorite of the great Czar Peter, that he 
is ſaid ſeldom to have ſupped on any thing elſQ. 


OF BUTTER. 

Ir has been ſaid, that the Engliſh have a thouſand 
religions and but one ſauce. It muſt be allowed that 
they uſe butter with almoſt every kind of food. But- 
ter, though a good article of diet,” may be uſed too 
freely, and in this country, I am convinced, that is 
the caſe. To weak ſtomachs it is hurtful, even in 
ſmall quantities, and when uſed freely, it proves preju- 
dicial to the ſtrongeſt. 10 n 

Butter, like other things of an oily nature, has a 
conſtant tendency to turn rancid. This procels, by 
the heat of the ſtomach, is greatly accelerated, inſo- 

Uu 3 much 
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much that many people, ſoon after eating butter, com 


163 Ie: 


plain of its rifing in their ſtomachs, in a ſtate highly 
diſagreeable. Oils of every kind are with difficulty 
mixed with watery fluids. This is the reaſon. why 
butter floats on the ſtomach, and riſes in ſuch anunplez- 
ſant manner. ö e en ibn 

Perſons afflicted with bile ſhould uſe butter very 
ſparingly. Some ſceptical authors doubt whether or 
not aliment of any kind has an effect on the bile, 
One thing, however, is certain, that many patients, 


afflicted with complaints which were ſuppoſed to be 


occaſioned by bile, have been completely cured by a 
total abſtinence from butter, x, 

The moſt violent bilious complaints that I ever met 
with, were evidently occaſioned by food that became 
rancid on the ſtomach, as the choleta morbus and the 
like. Nor can ſuch complaints be cured, till the ran- 


cid matter is totally evacuated by vomiting and 
pur ging. | | | 


But ſuppoſing butter did not poſſeſs the quality of 
becoming rancid on the ſtomach, it may, neverthelels, 
prove hurtful to digeſtion, Oils of all kinds are of 2 
relaxing quality, and tend to impede the action of di. 
8 Hence the cuſtom of giving rich broths and 
fat meats to perſons who' have) a voracious ap- 
tite, | 
The free uſe of butter, and other oily ſubſtances, 
not only tends to relax the ſtomaeh, and impede its 
action, but to induce a debility of the ſolids, which 
paves the way to many maladies. In a country where 
two thirds of the inhabitants lead ſedentary lives, 4 
debility of fibre muſt predominate. Whatever en- 


creaſes. that debility ought to be avoided, 


Children, without exception, are diſpoſed to dif 
eaſes ariſing from relaxation. Butter, of courle, ought 


to be given to them with a ſparing hand. But is this 


the calc? By no means. Bread and butter conſt- 


tute a great part of the food of children, and I am 


convince 


digeſ 
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convinced that the graſs humours with which they are 
frequently troubled, are partly owing to this food. As 
children abound with/moiſture, bread alone is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, better for them than bread and 
butteg, , di nnd i | Ad 0 
have been altoniſhed to ſee the quantities of but- 
ter eaten by groſs women who lead ſedentary lives. 
Their tea bread is generally contrived ſo as to ſuck up 
butter like a ſpunge. What quantities of crumpets 
and muffins they will devour in a morning, ſoaked 
with this oil ! and afterwards complain of, indigeſtion, 
when they have eaten what would overload the ſto- 
mach of a ploughman. Dr. Fothergill is of opinion, 
that butter produces the nervous or ſick headach, 
ſo common among the women of this country. As a 
proof of this, it is often cured by an emetic. 

Oils, in certain quantities, excite nauſea, and even 
vomiting. They mult of courſe prove unfriendly to 
digeſtion, A Dutch ſailor, we are told, can digeſt 
train oil, So may an Engliſh ſailor; but it would be 
very improper food for a London lady. | 

To ſome of the leaner farinaceous ſubſtances, as the 
potatoe and the like, butter makes a very proper ad- 
dition, but eating it to fleſh and fiſh, of almoſt every 
deſcription, is certainly wrong. The fleſh eaten ja 
this country is generally fat enough without the addi- 
tion of butter, and the more oily kinds of fiſh, as 
lalmon or herrings, are lighter on the ſtomach and 
alter digeſted when eaten without it. 
| Butter is rather a groſs food, and fitter for the athle- 
tie and laborious, than the ſedentary and delicate. It 
s cſs hurtful when eaten freſh than ſalted. Salt but- 
ſer certainly tends to induce ſkin diſcaſes, and I am 
nclined to think, the free uſe of it at ſea may have 
ſome ſhare in bringing on that dreadful malady, ſq 
leſtructive to our brave ſailors, the ſea ſeurvy. 
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r with certain other things. For example: 


6 or BUTTER. 


There is a method of rendering ſalt butter leſs 


| hurtful, but it ſeems not to be known in England. 


What I mean, is to mix it with an equal quantity of 


honey, and keep it for uſe. In this way it may be 


given to children with greater freedom. In North 
Britain this method of mixing butter. with honey is 
well known, and from a common proverb, I take the 
cuſtom to be very ancient. mY e 

Butter, in itſelf, is not near ſo hurtful, as when com. 


read made with butter is almoſt indigeſtible, and 


| Paſtries of every kind are little better; yet many 


people almoſt live upon paſſry, and It is univerſally 
given to children, It is little better, however, than 
poiſon, and never fails to diſorder their ſtomachs. The 
fond mother cannot pals a paſtry ſhop, without treat. 
ing her darling boy with ſome of the dainties, and 
then wonders how he got the cough; or cholic, 

I have known a man, ſeemingly in perfect health, 


who, by eating a penny- worth of paſtry, as he paſſed 


along the ſtreet, was ſeized with ſuch an aſthmatic 
fir, that he was obliged to be carried home, and had 
nearly loſt his life. This occurred whenever he inad- 
vertently ate any thing baked with butter. 
Every thing that proves very injurious to health 
ought, as far as poſſible, to be prohibited, by laying 
a high duty upon it. A duty on paſtry would be 
ſerving the public in more reſpects than one. It would 
= many lives, and leſſen ſome tax on negth 
aries. | 

Cbeeſe as a diet, is likewiſe injurious to health, 
It ſhould never be eaten but as a deſert. It occaſions 
conſtipation, fires the blood, and excites a conſtant 
craving for drink. It is very improper for the ſeden- 
wy and hardly to be digeſted even by the ath- 
Lic, | 
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butter, broiled” bacon, Aha ſuch like parching far 
they will find their way to the ale houſe, the bane' 


in the nation. 
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OF FRUITS AND noors.. We 
FrviTs and roots form a large claſs of the ſabRi. 


ground, are leſs liable to ſuffet from the inclemeney 
of the ſeaſons than grain. Men who wiſh to inflame 
the minds of the multitude may inveigh againſt the 
ſubſtitutes for bread ; but reaſon and ſound ſenſe ſay, 


fails, recourſe can be had to anochef. - 
In warm climates the inhabitants have many ſubſti- 
tutes for bread, and as their ſeaſons are more uniform 


whatever it is, proving productive. The plantain- 
tree, commonly called the Indian fig, which has from 
time immemotial been cultivated in South America, 
bears fruit of a ſweetiſh taſte, which will diſſolve in 
the mouth without chewing. It is eaten either raw, 
fried, or roaſted. When intended to ſupply the place 
of bread, it is gathered before it is ripe, and eaten 
either boiled or Salted. The banana is nearly of the 
lame nature, but i its fruit is greatly e both in 
taſte and flavour. 

The inhabitants of the South Sea, or Ln iſlands, 
are lupplied with bread from a tree, which has been 
lately imported into our Weſt India iſlands, and will, 
it is hoped, be found to anſwer the ſame purpoſe there. 
It has a flight degree of ſweetneſs, but not much 

avour, Ie reſembles new bread, and requires to be 
roalted before it is eaten, Thoſe who have taſted it 
{ay, that it is in no reſpect ſuperior to the potatoe. 
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If men will live on dry. bread, X cheeſe, ſalt 
the lower orders, ha: the ſource TR half the e 
tutes for bread. The latter, being produced under 


the more ſubſtitutes for bread, the better. When one 


than ours, they can generally depend on the plant, or 
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cnouſly uſed for bread, They are faid to be very nu- 
tritious, of eaſy digeſtion, and, when properly 


more luſcious. The negroes generally eat them 
boiled, and beaten into a maſh. The white people 


fers from the inclemency of ſeaſons, we mu 


In ſome of the Weſt India iſlands the inhabitants 
ſupply the place of grain. by making bread. from the 
root of a ſhrub called the ada, or caſſava, 
Though, to my taſte, this bread is very inſipid, yet 
the natives are fond of it, to ſuch a degree, that 1 have 
known fome of them eat ir, during their reſidence in 
England, in preference to the fineſt London bread. ' 

But the moſt general ſubſtitutes for bread in the 
Weſt Indies, are the yams, There are; three different 
ſpecies of this plant, the roots of which are promil: 


dreſſed, are by ſome preferred to the beſt wheaten 
bread. The taſte is ſomewhat like the potatoe, but 


have them ground into flour, and make bread and 
puddings of them. They can be preſerved for 
ſeveral ſeaſons, without loſing any of their primitive 
goodneſs. | | 83 ; 

Of all the ſubſtitutes for bread in Europe, the pota- 
toe is the moſt extenſively uſeful. This plant is a 
native of Peru, and has been in Europe about two 
hundred years. Like moſt other important diſcove- 
ries, it made but a ſlow progreſs, and is ſtill far from 
being ſo generally cultivated as it deſerves to be. It 
is indeed known in moſt parts of Europe, but its 
culture is beſt underſtood in Ireland and the northern 
parts of England. At Harwich, however, the pre- 
terence is given to the Dutch potatoes, brought over 
by the packets between that place and Helvoet 
Sluys. There is a light ſandy foil in Holland very 
favorable to the culture of that ineſtimable root. 

As this plant thrives in every ſoil, and ſeldom fut- 


blame ourſelves if we ſuffer a famine to exiſt, 
Indeed no ſuch thing ever can be, where due attention 


is paid to the culture of potatoes. A far greater 
| | quantity 
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quantity of farinaceous food cam be raiſed on an acre 
of ground planted with potatoes, than ſown with any 
kind of grain. It is not uncommon, to have a return 
of forty for one. They are not ſo hearty a food as 
corn, but no. man will ever periſh for hunger who 
can have potatoes. 3 | 

Potatoes abound with an inſipid juice, which in- 
duces ſome to think that they are not very nutritious. 
Facts, however, are againſt this opinion. Some of the 
ſtouteſt men we know, are brought up on milk and 
potatoes. Dr. Pearſon, who has beſtowed ſome pains 
in analizing this root, ſays, that potatoes and water 
alone, with common ſalt, can nouriſh men completely. 
They differ in colour and conſiſtence, but not materially 
with regard to their nutritive qualities. | | 

Some think the firm kind are the moſt nutritious z 
but the Iriſh, who muſt be good judges, give the 
preference to. the meally, The difference, however, 
depends much on the mode of cooking them. 

More than half the ſubſtance of potatoes conſiſts of 
water, and experience ſhews, that that mode of cook- 
| ing, which moſt diminiſhes their moiſture, is to be 
preferred, In London they are drenched in water and 
waſhed before they are brought to marker, which 
accounts, in a great meaſure, for the bad quality of 
the London potatoes, | T4 & 7 

They are dreſſed in a variety of ways, but ſimple 
boiling or roaſting ſeems to be all the cooking the 
require, to render them a proper ſubſt itute for bread, 
Some are fond of making bread of them. This, in 
my opinion, is marring both. Why manufacture 
any thing into bread, which requires Only the aid of 
fire to make it ſuch? Nobody thinks of making 
dough of the bread fruit; but the pot atoe might with 
as great propriety be called the Dread root, as 
lis made into bread by the ſame proc: eſs. 

Stewed mutton and potatoes make not only a nou. 
ting but a very palatable dich. T he excels of fat 
2 of 
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| a large family, who lives in the country! Yet, with 


ficiently nouriſhing. 


- ſhews, that farmers, inſtead of le 


contrary. M any years ago a friend of mine ſent me 


| ſome other thi. ngs of the like kind, and was ſurprizes 
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of the mutton which, when otherwiſe cooked, ſuſtain 
great loſs, is thus preſerved; by being abſorbed” by 
otatoes. It is, however, to be obſerved; that, w 
ttatoes are uſed it broth or ſtews,” they ought previ 
ouſly to be: boiled,” and the water thrown" away," as"it 
contains ſomething delerereotts. Simple boiling or 
roaſting is ſufficient to prepare potatoes to Tupply the 
place of bread, but when they are intended to ſerve 
as a meal, they require ſomething of a Toftening na. 
ture, as nilk, butter, or both. What a treaſute ig a 
milch cov/ and a potatoe garden, to a poor man With 


a little entention from landlords and farmers, altnoſt 
every man might be ſo accammodated. What a ſource 
of real wealth and population! Men would multi- 
ply, and poverty, unleſs among the profligate,” be 
unknown. Horlts are ſometimes fed with potatoes, 
and become very fond of them. With the addition 
of a {mall quantity of hay, they are found to be ſuf- 


* 


I would beg, leave to recommend both to landlords 
and farmers, a careful peruſal of Earl Winchelſea's 
excellent letteit to Sir John Sinclair, on the advantages 
of cottagers renting lands. This humane Nobleman, 
takes up the matter in a truly bs: ws 

F leffening the num 
of poor, do erzery thing tex can to multiply them; 
and I am ſorr y to ſay that, fo far as my obſervation 
goes, it agree s entirely with his lordſhip's. oo 

Some think! that the potatoe, unleſs it is made into 
bread, will nc it keep. An accident taught me the 


a poratoe, afte T it had been roaſted in an oven, on dc. 
count of its fi; 1gular figure. I laid it on a ſhelf among 


on removing t hem many years after, to find the pota- 
toe quite freſh, ; though as dry as a bone. On gratis 
id down it as perfectly ſweet; and as fit for E 
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ſome nouriſhment for man, but furniſhes the principal 
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ſoup as the day it was roaſted. / I apprehend chat no- 


ching made into bread would have kept fo 


lo . 33 J{1k + 3s $97 JALD 8 bu 2? 
F Folterity mill hardy believe that a ſcarcity. of bread 
could be felt in Britain, at a time when it Was known 
that a ſufficient quantity of farinaceous ſood could be 
raiſed in one county for the inhabitants of the whole 
Iſland. Let proper encouragement be given to the 
culture of potatoes, and iſet famine at defiance. 
Many other domeſtic roots, ſprouts; &c. are very 


bread. Of theſe Mr. Bryant of Norwich reckons 
above forty; but we fhall only take notice, by way of 
ſpecimen, of the moſt uſeful and productive. It is 
worthy of remark, that no nation can be very popu- 
lous, which does not draw a great part of its food 
from under ground Go . 

Of the eſculent roots in this country, the parſnip is 
reckoned the moſt nouriſning. It is likewiſe of eaſy 
digeſtion, and is agreeable to moſt palates. Some in- 
deed diſlike it on account of its ſweetneſs; but that 


is a proof of its nutritive quality, ſugar being the 
in nature. We are told that, 


moſt nouriſhing thing 
in the north- of Ireland, the poor people make beer 
from this root. of | 


Thete is not any plant that affords a more ftriking | 


proof of the benefits of culture than the turnip. In 
ts wild ſtare it is good for little or nothing ; but, 
when properly cultivated, it not only affords whole- 


winter food for cattle. There is a ſpecies of this 


plant which grows in North Britain, called the yellow 


turnip, which is ſweet, and of a ſuperior quality to 


thoſe produced in the ſouth, particularly about Lan» - 


don, which are bitter and ſtringy. The yellow tur- 

nip is the moſt nouriſhing, and alſo the moſt hardy in 

ſuſtaining the winter, It is eaten with milk to cure 

the conſumption and ſcurvy. Margraaf ſays, - 
| cou 
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wholeſome, and may occaſionally ſupply the place of | 
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could extra& no ſugar from the turnip, which afford | 
ground to conclude, that it is not fo nutritive as certain 
other roots. Not only the root of the turnip, but the 


tops, when young, make very pleaſant greens. The 


ſprouts, if gathered when very tender, make an excel. 

lent fallad. KW i ph OY 
The carrot, like the turnip, is good for little in it 
natural ſtate, being ſmall, tough, and ſtringy. Ma- 
nured, it grows large, ſucculent, and of a pleaſant fla 
vour. It ought, however, to be eaten young, other 
wiſe it lies on the ſtomach, and is hard of digeſtion, 
It is an ingredient in ſeveral ſoups, and being ſolid, 
may in ſome meaſure ſupply the place of bread. 
Salſafy, ſkirrets, and the ſeveral kinds of beets; are 
all pleaſant and nouriſhing. They are likewiſe of  ea(y 
digeſtion, and may be dreſſed in a variety of ways. 
Margraaf has by experiments diſcovered, that both 
ſkirrets and beets contain a conſiderable quantity of 
ſugar, ' Though the extracting a ſaccharine falt from 
theſe plants may be no object while we poſſeſs 
the Weſt India iſlands, yet it ſerves to ſhew that they 
poſſeſs a quantity of - nutritious matter, ſufficient. to 
give them a rank among the articles calculated to 
iupply the place of bread. © | 7 wi | 
The onion, we are told, was a great favorite in 
Egypt four thouſand years ago, and Dr. Haſſelqueſt 
ſays, it is not to be wondered at, for whoever has 
taſted the onions of Egypt, muſt allow, that none 
can be better in any part of the globe. There, he 
1975 they ate ſweet, though, in many countries they 
are ſtrong and nauſcous. There they are ſoft, where 
as in northern countries they are hard; and their coats 
ſo compact, that they are difficult to digeſt, This 
very quality may however recommend them in coun- 
tries where food is ſcarce. The Doctor oblerves, 
that the Turks eat them roaſted with their meat 45 
we do bread, and are ſo fond of them that they 


wiſh to be indulged with this diſh in Paradiſe. 
| ; From 
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From the Doctor's account one would be induced 
to believe that the onion uſed in Egypt was of a 
different ſpecies from ours; but I am rather inclined 
to think it may depend on the mode of culture, as 
well as on the warmth of the climate and the differ. 
ence of ſoil, as we find in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope they are milder than in the more northerly. © In 
Spain they are very mild, and a root weighing two 
pounds will grow from a fingle ſeed. 72 

Onions are dtreſſed in a variety of ways, but, in 
regard to wholeſomeneſs, there is no method better 
than ſimple boiling. By this method of cooking, 
they are rendered mild, of eaſy digeſtion, and go off 
without leaving any difagreeable heat in the ſtomach or 
bowels. Many ſhun them on account of the ſtrong 
diſagreeable fmell they communicate to the breath. 
Mr, Bryant ſays, this may be remedied, by eating a 
few raw parſley leaves immediately after, which will 
effectually overcome the {cent of the onions, and like- 
wiſe cauſe them to ſit more eaſy on the ſto- 
mach, n | 1 
The leek is generally reckoned among pot-herbs; 
but as the root A part chiefly uſed. ane Weetders. 
tion of it comes under the preſent head of diſcuſſion, 
Indeed, it is as properly a root as the onion,” which 
grows chiefly above ground. The leek, as well as the 
onion, is ſaid to be a conſtant diſn at the tables of the 
Egyptians, who chop them ſmall, and eat them with 
their meat, | W 1 

The leek is uſed as a pot-herb in moſt parts of 
Britain, eſpecially in Wales, where the natives are ſaid 
to be fond of it. In Scotland a full grown fowl and a 
imall piece of ſalt beef, ſtewed with a large quantity of 
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leeks, is a very favorite diſh. In my opinion the leek is 
not ſo generally uſed any where as it deſerves to be. 
There is no ingredient goes into ſoup that is mbre 
wholeſome, or that gives it a better flavour, than leeks. 
They are in many reſpects medicina}, and to my talte, 
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28 an ingredient i in ſoups, they are greatly ids 
the onion, or any, other pot- herb whateyer. ,__ .. 

It is a fact worthy of 7 that the boiling of 
vegetable Ie thoroughly, extricates a conſider 
able quantity of air, and makes them lels liable to 
produce flatuſeney. a 
I could mention a great many more : elcultac plant 
which might occaſionally ſupply the Plafe of 1 
but the above ſpecimen is n ew how libe 
nature is in ſupplying man with food, provided he 
will take the trouble of cultivating and cooking 4 
Mr, Bryant, in his hiſtory of eſculent plants,..enume- 
rates above four hundred and fifty, each of which af- 
fords a wholeſome nouriſhment, and ay occaſionally 
be uſed in place of bread. 15 


OF BRO THS AND SOUPS. 


Tuns n may likewiſe be conſidered as ſubſtitutes for 
bread. If . properly. made, they will ſerve both for 
bread and drink. Though broth is a diſh of the great- 
eſt antiquity, and may be conſidered as extremely, de- 
Jicious, yet it is not a favorite in this country, Here 
the people are fond of what they call ſolids ; yet thoſe 
very ſolids they make into broth, by ſwallowing 3 
much drink after them as they can get, The only 
difference is, the foreigner makes his broth in a pot, 
and the Engliſhman makes his in the ſtomach. 

A very ſenſible anonymous writer Arad chat 1 
England a pound of meat makes ſi meier 
food; whereas, in any other country in Euro pe. 5 
quantity of animal food, when ſtewed down 8 
tables and Scotch barley, will produce an ample 

for half a dozen people. Hence he juſtly infers 2 
among the variety of ſchemes which may haye been 
deviſed by the humane for relieving, the diſtreſſes 
of the poor, a better and more extenſive charity — 
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rial. There the food of. the common is haſty: | 
pudding with milk for breakfaſt N we a d 
roth, with vegetables and meat, for dinner, The he 
poorer ſort often make broth without meat; but they 1 
all uſe vegetables in great abundance, and ſometimes 
they ſupply the place of meat with butter. As the haſty. 
pudding and milk make a compleat meal, no bread is 
neceſſary either at ſupper or breakfaſt ; nor is much 
required at dinner, as the broth is made thick with 
barley, , cabbage, and a variety of other vegets- 
bles or pot-herbs, Cabbage is a favorite ingredient 
in the Scotchman's broth. It is ſeldom made 
without this article, which is not eaten ſo early a 
in England. It is there ſuffered to grow to ma- 
turity, and when that is the caſe there is no plant more 
productive. This the, Germans know well, and make 
it into ſour crout, one of the beſt antidotes againſt 
the ſcurvy with which we are acquainted. 

This kind of diet not only faves bread but drink, 
The labourer who lives on haſty-pudding and ſoups, 
ſeldom has occaſion for drink; while he who is burnt 
up with dry bread and cheeſe, or falt meat broiled, 
has a continual thirſt, and ſpends the greater part of 
his earnings in liquor. This, by afting as a powerful 
ſtimulus, may make him do more work for ſome time, 
but it generally cuts him off in the middle of his days. 
The Engliſh labourer, who works hard afid drinks 
hard, ſeldom lives long, and is an old man when he 
| ſhould be in his prime, 1 Bann 
© The roaſting of meat is a waſteful mode of cook. 
ery, which ought to be avoided by the poorer fort of 
people, as much of the ſubſtance, and the moſt nv- 
tritive parts, are loſt by ſcorching, and fly off by ey 
oration, | 
I know it will be ſaid, that I recommend flops in 
place of ſolid food. They are ſuch ſlops, however, 

as the. greateſt heroes of antiquity lived upon; 
though I have viſited moſt parts of the iftand, I K 


of no better men than thoſe who live in the manner 
Wy | ä deſcn 
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deſcribed above; nor are the people any where more 


healthy, or longer lived. | 5 nde 
Broth is not only a diſh of great antiquity, but 
one that can be made in a great variety of ways. It 
receives into its compoſition animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances of every kind that are uſed in diet, and it 
may be ſeaſoned ſo as to ſuit. every palate. Indeed, 
people early accuſtomed to eat broths properly made, 
are generally fond of them for their whole lives. 
It would be difficult to aſſign a reaſon Why the in- 
habitants of South Britain ſhould diſlike a diſh ſ@ 
much reliſhed by other nations. Cuſtom, no doubt, 
ſettles all theſe things; but how cuſtoms ariſe, is not 
ſo clear a matter. If an alteration in diet is to be in- 
troduced with effect, it muſt begin with children. 
4 Whatever men are accuſtomed to eat when young. 
they generally prefer for the reſt of their lives. Were 
the children in South Britain taugbt to eat haſty-pud- 
ding, with milk, for breakfaſt and ſupper, and broth, 
vith vegetables and meat boiled in it, for dinner, they 
would reliſh theſe diſhes as long as they lived, would 
find little occaſion. for bread, and till leſs for drink ; 


* 
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al 2 would thrive better than on their preſent 
r, What parents love themſelves, they generally give 
1 to their children, without any regard to its being 


proper for them or not. I have ſeen a father who was 
fond of ſtrong beer, make his ſon, an infant, guz- 
zle it at every meal; and the mother who delights in 
tea, does not fail to give it to her daughter Whenever 
ſhe takes it to herſelf, - By this conduQ, the ſon be- 
comes a tippler, and the daughter ſips tea in place of 
ſolid food, until ſhe is caten up with vapours and 
ther nervous diſorders. dE ET 
Count Rumford ſays, brown ſoup is the common 
breakfaſt of the Bavarian peaſants, to which they 
&calionally add bread. This he avers is infinitely 
preferable in all teſpects to that pernicious waſh, tea, 
XX 2 with 


with w the lower: clues of the Inuit 07 
ſtitutions. He adds, that a ſimple infuſion of this 


| wwſh, and the North Briton on his baſty-pudding, can 


wholeſome. It has likewiſe the advantage that no 
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this iſland drench their ſtomachs, and ruin their con- 


drug, drank boiling hot, as the poor generally drink 
it, is certainly a poiſon, which, though it be ſometimes 
flow in its operation, never fails to produce fatal effects, 
even in the ſtrongeſt conſtitution, where the free 
wie of it is continued for a conſiderable length of 
We, * 5, | | 0 

The German on his polenta, the American on his 


make a hearty breakfaſt for a tenth part of what a 
tea- break faſt would coſt, while it is infinitely more 


bread is neceſſary. 

I have been often told, when recommending ſoups 
to the poor, that they had not time to make them, 
and that they could not afford fuel on account of its 
price, as it is dear in great towns. They can, how- 
ever, find fuel twice a-day to boil a tea-kettle; and 
time to make the tea, which is a more tedious opera- 
tion, by far, than making a meſs of haſty- pudding. 
For a great part of the year even the pooreſt perſon 
muſt have a little fire; and it weuld require no more 
to make a comfortable meſs of ſoup, which is alway? 
beſt when made with a flow fire. 

The mode of living that I would recommend to the 
lower orders of the peòple, with a view to ſave ex- 

nce and improve their health, is to ſubſtitute occa- 
ſionally other farinaceous ſubſtances in the place of 
bread, as potatoe, &c. to give up in a great meaſure 
the uſe of roaſted, baked, and broiled meats, and to 
ſupply their place with broths, ſoups, ſtews, and ſuch 
like, made with a little meat and plenty of vegetables, 
to give to children, and to grown people who will eat 
it, for breakfaſt, milk - porridge, or haſty-· pudding with 


milk, ſmall beer, or melaſſes. This will be found a 
9 more 
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more wholefome breakfaſt than tea, while it is 
much cheaper and requires no bre. 92 


ALTHOUGH the place of bread may be occaſionally 
ſupplied by farinaceous roots and other vegetables, 
yet we would by no means wiſh to diſcourage the 
culture of grain. The culture of grain is the cul- 
ture of men. While the-huſbandmaa is raiſing food 
for his fellow-creatures, he is laying the foundation of 
health and longevity to himſelf and his offspring. In- 
numerable benefits are connected with the culture of 
grain. While the artificer is fitting in ſome awkward 


* poſture breathing confined and perhaps contami» 


nated air, the cultivator of the ſoil riſes with the ſun, 
eats his wholeſome meal of milk and farinaceous 
food, hies him to the field, where he ſpends the day 
in uſeful labouf, inhales the freſh breezes, and at eve 
returns home with a keen appetite, to enjoy his ſimple 
repaſt and ſound repoſe. "AS, 

It has been faid, as artificers can earn more money 
than thoſe who cultivate the ground, that arts ought 
to be encouraged, and grain, if neceſſary, imported. 
No manufacture is equal to the manufacture of grain. 
It ſapplies food for man and beaſt, while the ſurplus, 
by being exported, enriches the nation, Nor 1s it 


ſubject to the uncertainty of other manufactures, 


They often depend on faſhion and Caprice, but the 
neceſſaries of life will always find their value ſome» 
where, Though I am convinced that ſome regulations 
are wanting for the encouragement of agriculture, I 
do not conſider it as my province to dictate to the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature. They know their duty, 
and I have reaſon to believe that they are inclined to 
pay it all due attention. 
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633 CONCLUSION. 


I will venture however to aſſert, that if proper en- 


couragement were given to ' agriculture, Britain 


would at all times not only have a ſufficiency of 
grain for her own conſumption, but a ſurplus for 


exportation. This would contribute more to her real 
wealth, the happineſs of her people, and the ſtability 
of nment, than either the encreaſe of her 
trade, the flouriſhing of her manufactures, or the ex- 
tenſion of her territory. WES os 

It is matter of real regret and wonder that Britain, 
at a time when agriculture is cultivated as a ſcience, 


| ſhould not be able to raiſe grain for the ſupply of her 


own inhabitants, but become every year more depend- 
ent on foreign ſtates for, even the neceſſaries of life, 
Until an adequate remedy can be found for this grows 
ing evil, the free uſe of the various ſubſtitutes for 
bread cannot fail to alleviate the calamities of the poor, 


and to reduce the price of labour. 


The great conſumption of animal food, and the im- 
menſe number of horſes kept in this country, are to 
be reckoned among the cauſes of the ſcarcity of grain. 
Mr. Mackie computes. the number of horſes in this 
country to be about two millions, and that every horſe, 
on an average, conſumes the produce of three fertile 
acres ; conlequently the produce of ſix millions of 


fertile acres is annually conſumed by horſes, Theſe . 


would produce a quantity of grain more than ſuffici- 
ent to maintain half the inhabitants of Great Britain. 
Two hundred and ſixty thouſand of theſe animals are 
kept for pleaſure, I ſhall be told that they contribute 
to health. That, I deny. Did our ladies of faſhion 
and fine gentlemen make uſe of their limbs, inſtead of 
being dragged about in carriages, they would both 
benefit themſelves, and the public. I ſhall conclude 
theſe remarks with the advice of the humane and be- 


nevolent Thomſon; 
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<« Ye gen'rous Britons! venerate the plough, 1 

« And o'er your hills and long withdrawing vales 

Let Autumn ſpread her treaſures to the ſun 

« Luxuriant and unbounded. As the ſea 

« Far through his azure turbulent domain 

« Your empire owns, and from a thouſand ſhores 

« Waſts all the pomp of life into your ports; 

« So with ſuperior boon may your rich ſoil 

« Exub'rant Nature's better bleſſings pour 

« O'er ew'ry land, the naked nations clothe, 

And be the exhaulltleſs gran'ry of a world,” 
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APPENDIX; 


CONTAINING 


A Liſt of Simples and of ſuch Medicinal Pre- 
parations as ought to be kept in Readineſs 
for private Practice: 


The Method of preparing and compounding 
ſuch Medicines as are recommended in the 

former Part of the Book, with the Addition 
of ſeveral others of a ſimilar Nature: 
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Remarks on the Doſes, Uſes, and Manner of 
applying the different Preparations. 


Medicamentorum varietas ignorantiæ filia eſt. BACON. 
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IN TRODUCT ION. 


JEXORANCE and ſuperſtition have attributed extraordinary 
medical virtues to almoſt every production of nature, 
That ſuch virtues were often imaginary, time and experi- 
encce have ſufficiently ſhewn, Phyſicians, however, from a 
veneration for antiquity, ſtill retain in their liſts of medicine 
many things which owe their reputation entirely to the ſu- 

rſtition and credulity of our anceſtors.. | 

The inſtruments of medicine will always be multiplied, in 
proportion to men's ignorance of the nature and. cauſe of 
diſeaſes : when theſe are ſufficiently underſtood, the m 
of cure will be ſimple and obvious. | 

Ignorance of the real nature and permanent properties of 
thoſe ſubſtances employed in the cure of diſeaſes, is another 
reaſon why they have been ſo greatly multiplied, Phyſicians 
thought they could-effeft by a number of ingredients, what 
could not be done by any one of them. Hence aroſe thoſe 
amazing farragos which have ſo long diſgraced the medical 
at, and which were eſteemed powerful in proportien to the 
number of ſimples that entered their compoſition. 

The great variety of forms into which almoſt every ar- 
ticle of medicine has been manufactured, affords another 
proof of the imperfettion of the mdical art. A drug which 
1s perhaps moſt efficacious in the ſimpleſt form in which it 
can be adminiſtered, has been nevertheleſs ſerved up in fo 
many different ſhapes, that one would be induced to think 
the whole art of phyſic lay in exhibiting medicine under as 
many different modes as poſſible, 1 

Different forms of medicine, no doubt, have their uſe; 
but they ought never to be wantonly increaſed. They are 
ly no means ſo neceſſary 4s is generally imagined. A few 
pains of powdered; rhubarb, - jalap, or ipecacuanha will 
actually perform al! that can be done by the different prepa- 
nuons of theſe roots, and may alſo be exhibited in as ſafe 
nd agreeable a manner. The ſame obſervation holds with 
regard to the Peruvian bark, and many other ſimples of 
puch the preparations are very numerous. | 
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Multiplying the ingredients of a medicine, not only 
renders it more expenſive, but alſo leſs certain, both in its 
doſe and operation. Nor is this all, The compound, when 
kept, is apt to ſpoil, or acquire qualities of a different na- 
ture. When a medicine 1s rendered more fafe, efficacious, or 
agreeable, by the addition of another, they ug no doubt, 
to be joined; in all other caſes, they are better kept aſundet. 
The combination of medicines embarraſſes the phyſician, 
and retards the progreſs of medical knowledge. It is tmpol- 
ſible to aſcertain the preciſe effect of any one medicine, az 
long as it is combined with others, either of a ſimilar or dil- 
ſimilar nature. 3 1 

In the exhibition of medicine, regard ſhould not only be 
had to ſimplicity, but likewiſe to elegance. Patients ſeldom 
reap much benefit from things that are highly diſagreeable 
to their ſenſes. To taſte or ſmell like a drug, is become a 
proverb; and to ſay truth, there is too much pr for it. 
Indeed no art can take away the diſagreeable taſte and flavour 
of ſome drugs, without entirely deftroying their efficacy; it 
is poſſible, however, to render many medicines leſs diſgult- 
ful, and others even agreeable ; an object highly deſerving 
the attention of all who adminiſter medicine. 

The defign of the following pages is, to exhibit ſuch a 
lift of drugs and medicines as may be neceſſary for priyate 
practice. They are conſiderably more numerous indeed than 
thoſe recommended in the former part of the Book, but are 
ſtill greatly within the number contained in the moſt re- 
formed diſpenſatories. The ſame medicine is ſeldom exhi- 
bited under different forms ; and where different medicines 
anſwer nearly the ſame intention, there is commonly 10 
more than one of them retained, Multiplying forms of 
medicine for the ſame intention tends rather to bewilder 
than aſſiſt the young practitioner, and the experienced phyl- 
cian can never be at a loſs to vary his preſcriptions as oc. 
ſion requires. | 

The chemical and other difficult preparations are for the 
moſt part omitted. All of them that are uſed by any private 
practitioner are not worth preparing. He will buy them 
much cheaper than he can make them. Great care howee! 
is neceſſary to obtain them genuine, They are often ad 
terated, and ought never to be purchaſed unleſs from perſons 
of known yeracity, Such of them as are in 3 
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are inſerted in the ſt of drugs and medicines. Their propet 
doſes and manner of application, are mentioned in the prac- 
tical part of; the Book, wherever they are preſcribed. | 

Such articles of medicine as are to be found in the houſe 
or garden of almoſt every peaſant, as batley, eggs, onions, | 
&c. are likewile, for the moſt part, omitted. It is needleſs 
to ſwell a liſt of medicines with. {uch things as can be ob- 
tained whenever they ate wanted, and which ſpoil by being 
kept. 

The preparations made and fold by diſtilters and confec- 
tioners are alſo generally left out. Theſe people, by operat- 
ing upon a larger 8 make things better, while 
it is in their power to afford them much cheaper, than they 
can be prepared by any private hand. 

The quantity ordered of every medicine is as ſmall as could 
well be prepared, both to prevent unneceſſary expence, aud 
that the medicine might not ſpoil by keeping. Almoſt every 
medicine ſuffers by being kept, and ſhould be uſed as ſoon 
alter it has been prepared as poſſible. Even ſimple drugs are 
apt to ſpoil, and ſhould therefore be laid in in ſmall quantities; 
they either rot, are conſumed by inſets, or evaporate ſo as 
to loſe their peculiar taſte or flavour, and oſten become quite 
mignihcant,., - | 

In the preparation of medicines, I have generally followed 
the moſt improved diſpenſatories; but have taken the liberty 
to differ from them wherever my own obſervations, or thoſe 
of other practical writers, on whoſe judgment I could de- 
pend, ſuggeſted an improvement. 

In ſeveral compoſitions, the ingredient on which the effi- 
cacy of the medicine principally depends is increaſed, while 
the auxiliaries, which are generally ordered in ſuch trifling 
quantities as to be of no importance, are left out, or only 
tuch of them retained as are neceſfary to give the medicine a 
proper conſiſtence, or the like. F 

The colouring ingredients are likewiſe for the moſt part 
omitted. They increaſe the bulk and price of the medicine; 
without adding any thing to its value. It would be well if 
they were never uſed at all. Medicines are often adulterated 
tor the ſake of a colour. Acrid and even poiſonous ſub- 
flances are, for this purpoſe, ſometimes introduced into thoſe 
medicines which ought to be moſt bland and emollient. 
Ointment of elder, for example, is often mixed with verde- 


griſe 


ll 


a penſatories. 


out any article, which, by the alphabetical order, is 
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griſe to give it a fine green colour, which entirely fruſtrates 
the intention of that mild ointment. Thoſe who wiſh to 
obtain genuine medicines ſhould pay no regard to their co. 


. lour. - 


Some regard is likewiſe paid to expence. Such ingre- 
dients as greatly increaſe the price of any compoſition, with- 


out addding conſiderably. to its virtue, are generally either 


omitted, or ſomewhat leſs expenſive ſubſtituted in their place. 
Medicines are by no means powerful in proportion- to their 
price. The cheapeſt are often the beſt ; | beſides, they are 
the leaſt apt to be adulterated, and are always moſt readily 
obtained. | | | 

Wich regard to the method of compi nding medicines, I 
have generally followed that which ſeemed to be the moſt 
ſimple and natural, mentioning. the different ſteps of the pro- 
ceſs in the ſame order in which they ought to be taken, 
without paying an implicit regard to the method of other diſ- 


For many of the remarks concerning the preparation, &c. 
of medicines, I have been obliged to the author of the New 
Diſpenſatory. The other obſervations are either ſuch as 


have occurred to myſelf in practice, or have been ſuggeſled 
in the courſe of reading, by authors whoſe names I am 


= * 


able diſtinctly to recollett. _ | 
I have followed the alphabetical order, both with "gr 
to the ſimples and preparations. A more ſcientific met 
would have been agreeable to ſome perſons, but leſs uſeful 
to the generality of readers. The different claſſes of medi- 


cine have no great dependance upon one another; and, 


where they have, it is hard to ſay which ſhould ſtand firſt or 
laſt ; no doubt the ſimple preparations ought to precede the 
more compound. But all the advantages ariſing from this 
method of arrangement do not appear equal to that ſingle 
one, of being able, on the firft opening of the book, to find 


4 


quite eaſy. 6 
The doſe of every medicine is mentioned whenever it ap- 


peared neceſſary. When this is omitted it is to be under- 
ſtood that the medicine may be uſed at diſcretion. The doſe 
mentioned is always for an adult, unleſs when the contrary 


is expreſſed. It is not an eaſy matter io proportion the doſes 


of medicine exaQly to the different ages, conſtitutions, * 
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of patients ; but, happily for mankind, mathematical end- 


here is by no means nec . £574 
Several attempts have been made to aſcertain the Jn 


tional doſes for. the different ages and conſtitutions of pa- 


tients ; but, aſter all that can be ſaid upon this ſubject, a 
t deal muſt be left to the judgment and ſkill of the per- 
who adminiſters the medicine. The following general 

proportions may be obſerved ; but they are by no means in- 

tended for exatt rules. A between twenty and four- 
teen may take two thirds of the doſe ordered'for an adult ; 
from fourteen to nine, one-half; from nine to ſix, one- 
third; from fix to four, one-fourth ; from four to two, one- 
ſixth ; from two to one, a tenth ; and below one, a twelfth, 

Diſpenſatories are uſually written in the Latin language. 

Even authors who write in Engliſh, generally * their 

preſcriptions in Latin; and ſome of them ſhew ſo great an 

attachment to that language, as firſt to write their recipes in 


x, and aſterwards tranſlate them; while others, to com- 


romiſe the matter, write.the one half in Latin and the other 
in Engliſh. What peculiar charm a medical preſcription, 


when written in Latin, may have, I ſhall not pretend to ſay ; 


but have ventured to make uſe of the plaineſt Englith 
I could, and hope my preſcriptions will ſucceed no worſe 
for it. + 


N. B. The Apothecary's weights, and the Engliſh wine 


meaſures, are uſed throughout the whole book, the different 


denominations of which will appear from the following 


Table: 
A pound contains twelve ounces. 
An ounce - +» eight drachms. 


A drachm three ſcruples. 


A ſcruple - twenty grains. 

A gallon contains eight pints. 

A pint ſixteen ounces. 
An ounce eight drachms. 


A ſpoonful is the meaſure of half an ounce. 
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A LIST of. SIMPLES, and of duch MEDIC. 
NAL PREPARATION'S, ee bet 
in readineſs. for greats. Fiedler. 


GARIC 

Alum 
1 crude' 
cinnabar of 
Balſam of Capivi 
of Peru 
— of Tolu 
Bark, caſcarilla 
—— Cinnamon 
—— Mezerion 
— Peruvian 


* 


Borax 

Calamine ſtone, 1 ty cg 
Caſtor, Ruſſian ": "i 
Cauſtic, common 
lunar 


Earth, Fuller's 

Japan 

— — Armenian bole 
g French ditto 


Extracts of room 
guaiacum 


— — 0 


| —— — of hellebore, black 


of hemlock 

— — of jalap 
— — of liquorice 
—— of Peruvian bark 
— — of poppies 

of wormwood 


Flowers of camomile 


— — 


colt's foot 
———— elder 
—— roſemary 


damaſk roſes 
— 8 Id ditto 


— — 


Winter's, or canella alba 


Fruits, 43 
bitter apple 


—— aaſſ fiſtularis 
— Curkifas oranges 


> 


— — pepper 


—— juniper berries 


— nutmegs ' * 


—— tamarinds | 
Gam, alges 

ammoniac, in ten 
— aide: + 

—— aſafcetida 

— camphor 

——- galbanum 
— gamboge 


— N . 


—— myrrh. 
——— opium 


Hartſhorn, calcined 


— ſhavings of 
Herbs, leſſer centaury 
— exams int 


— ſpearmint 
—— pcnny-royal 
m— an 
—— trefoil 
— ura urſi 
——— wormwood 
Lead, Litharge 
— White 

—— ſugar of 
Lemon-peecl 

Mace 

Magueſia alba 


Manns 


1579119 

| = =» 2 | 
{| > = 2 

1 e 2 


Roots, b 


Manna | 


Mercury, crude 
— ——calcinated 
— s mineral 
calome — 
— ——-corroſive ſublimate 
rd precipitate 
—— white ditto 
Muſk 
Oil, cſſential, of amber 
* —— of anniſe 
of cinnamon 
of juniper 
— — kf —— 
of rmint 
——expreſled, o 0,249 
— of linſeed 
Oil of Olives, or. Florence oil 
of palms 
— of turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyſter ſhells prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Reſins benzoin 

—— flowers of 
———- Burgundy pitch 
——dragon's blood 
—— frankincenſe | 
liquid ſtorax 
———white, or roſin 
_—ſcammony 
Roots, birthwort 
— calamus aromaticus 
— contrayerva 
— garlic 
— gentian 
— — gin er 
——  hellebore, black, white 

Jalap 
. pecacuanha 
— ly, white 

—quorice 
— marſhmallow 
— meerion 
— xuubarb 


— — — 


— — 
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Roots, farſaparilla 
— {EReRe © \| 
——— ſquills 

——  termentil 
—— turmeric 

——— Virginian {ſnake 
—— Wil valerian 


zedoary 


Saffron 
Sal ammoniac, crude 


volatile 

Salt, Epſom 
- of Glauber 

— of hartſhorn 
—— nitre, purified, or prunel 
Polychreſt 
—— Kochel 
of tartar 
Seeds, aniſe 
— cCarraway 
—— cardamom 
——— coriander 
—— cummin 
s muſtard 
—=- ſweet fennel 
—  - wild carrot 
Senna | 


| Spaniſh flies 


Spermaceti 

Spirits, æthereal, or æther 
1 dartſharn 
of lavender compound 
— ot nitre 

. cũitto duleified 
— bf {fa} am moniac 
— Of ſea ſalt 

of vinegar 

of vitriol 

of wine rectified 
volatile aromatio 
Steel, filings of 

— ruſt of, prepared 
— ſoluble ſalt of 
Sulphur vivum 


— — balſam of 


8 ulphur, 
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MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS. 
ese any | 
1 ſubject of this ſection is not the natural balſams, but 
certain compoſitions, which, from their being ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs balſamic qualities, generally 5 by that name. 
his claſs ef medicines was formerly very numerous, and 


held in great eſteem : modern praftice, however, has juſtly 111 
reduced it to a very narrow compaſs. | 14 


Anodyne Balſam. 1 


0 
| 
| 
who 
9 
þ 


Take of white Spaniſh ſoap, one ounce ; opium, unpre- | 
pared, two drachms ; rectified ſpirit of wine, nine ounces. 'vH 
Digeſt them together in a gentle heat for three days ; then if 
ſtrain off the liquor, and add. to it three drachms of camphor. ll 

This balſam, as its title expreſſes, is intended to eaſe pain. 11 
It is of ſervice in violent ſtrains and rheumatic complaints, 4 
when not attended with inflammation. It muſt be rubbed 1 
with a warm hand on the the part affected; or a linen i} 
moiſtened with it may be applied to the pet ; and — 
every third or fourth hour, till the pain abates. If the opium 11 
is left out, this will be the ſaponacious bal/am, 1 

| 


Locatelli's Balſam. | | | 


mZ— ——— — — — — — 


— — 
— — —— — 


Take of olive oil, one pint; Straſburg turpentine and yel- 
low wax, of each half a pound; red ſaunders, ſix drachms. 
Melt the wax with ſome part of the oil over a gentle fire; | Vi 
then adding the remaining part of the oil and the turpentine z 14 
afterwards mix in the ſaunders, previouſly reduced to a pow- I 
der, and keep them ftirring together till the balſam is cold. Ll] 

This balſam is recommended in eroſions of the inteſtines, Wit id! 
the dyſentery, hæmorrhages, internal bruiſes, and in ſome | 
complaints of the breaſt. Outwardly it is uſed far healing | 
and cleanſing wounds and ulcers. The doſe, when taken in» 
ternally, is from two ſcruples to two drachms. : 


The vulnerary Balſam. | 
Take of benzoin, powdered, three ounces; balſam of 
eru, two ounces ; hepatic aloes, in powder, half an ounce, 
retified ſpirit of wine, two pints. Digeſt them in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then ſtrain the, balſam. 
This balſam, or rather tincture, is applied externally to 
eal recent wounds and bruiſes. It is likewiſe employed in. 
| Y 1 2 ternally 


2 
- 
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ternally to remove coughs, aſthmas, and other domplaints of 


the breaſt, It is ſaid to eaſe the colic, (cleanſe the Kidnies, 
and to heal internal ulcers, &c, 
The dole is from twenty to ſixty drops. 

This, though a medzcine of ſome value, does not deſerve 
the extrayagant encomiums which have been beſtowed on 
it, It has been celebrated under the different names of The 
Commander”s Balſam, Perſian Ballam, Balſam of Berne, Nad 
Balſam, Friar's Balſam, Jeſuit's Drops, Turlington's Draps, 
Ke. | | 


| 


wet 
| BOLUSES. 
A boluſes are intended for immediate ule, volatile falts 
71 and other ingredients improper for being kept are ad- 
mitted into their compoſition. They are generally compoſed 
of powders, with a proper quantity of ſyrup, conſerve; or 
mucilage, The lighter powders are commonly made up with 


ſyrup, and the more ponderous, as mercury, &c. with con. 


ſerve; but thoſe of the lighter kind would be more conyeni- 
ently made up with mucilage, as it increaſes their bulk lels 
than the other additions, and likewiſe occaſions the medicine 
to paſs down more eaſily. | 


\ Aſiringent Bolus. 
Take of alum, in powder, fifteen grains; gum kino, five 
grains; ſyrup a ſufficient quantity to make a bolus, 
In an exceſſive flow of the menſes, and other violent dil- 
charges of blood, proceeding from relaxation, this bolus may 
be given every four or five hours, till the diſcharge abates. 


Diaphoretic Bolus. 

Take of gum guaiacum, in powder, ten grains; flowers 
of fulphur and cream of tartar, of each one ſcruple ; fimple 
ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. | W 

In rheumatic complaints, and diſorders of the ſkin, this 
bolus may be taken twice a day. It will alſo be of ſervice 
in the inflammatory quintey, - 


Mercurial Bolus. 


Take of calomel, ſix grains; conſerve of roſes, half a 
drachm. Make a bolus, | 

Where mercury is neceſſary, this ' bolus may be taken 
twice or thrice a week. It may be taken over night; andi 
it does not operate, a few grains of jalap will be proper next 
day to carry it off. | a 
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CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. og 


Bolus of Rbubark and Mercury, 3 5 A 


Take of the beſt thubarb, in powder, from a ſcruple to 
half a dtachtu 3 of calomel, from ſour to ſix grains; bmple 
ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make a bolus. 

This is a proper purge in hypochondriac conſtitutions ; ; 
but its principal intention is to expel worms. Where a 
ſtronger purge e Jalap may be uſed inflead of the 


rhubarb. 


Peftoral Bolus, 


Tate of ſperma ceti, a Tcruple ; gum aminoniac, ten EY 
ſalt of hartſhorn, fix grains; ſimple ſyrup, as much as will 
make them into a bolus. . 

This bolus is given in, colds and coughs of long ſtanding, 
aſthmas, and beginning conſumptions of the % 45 It is 
E i to bleed the patient beſote he i to uſe 


Purg ing Beli ib det nz 52 

Take of ſalap, in powder, a ſeruple; cream of tartar, two 

ſcruples. Let them be rubbed together, and formed into 4 

lus, with ſimple ſyrup. | * 

Where a mild purge is wanted, this will anſwer the pur-" 
poſe very well. IF a ſtronger doſe is neceſſary, the jalap may 

de increaſed to half a drachm or upwards; | 


| ' CATAPLASMS AND SINAPISMS. 


(A74rLaghs poſſeſs few or no virtues ſuperior to. a 
poultice, which may be ſo made, as, in moſt caſes, to 
lupply_their place. They are ehiefly intended either to act 28 
diſcutients, or to promote ſup uration; and as they may be 
of ſervice in ſome caſes, we (hall give a ſpecimen of each 

&ind, 


Diſcutien Catap/aſm. 

Take of barley-meal, fix ounces; freſh hemilock leaves, 
bruiſed, two ounces ; vinegar, a a ſufficient quantity. , Boil 
the meal and hemlock in the vinegar for a little, and then add 
two drachms of the fugar of lead. 


Ripening Cataplaſm. 

Take of white lily root, four ounces; fat hes and raw 
onions, bruiſed, of each one ounce z yellow baſilicum oint- 
meat, two ounces ; gum galbanum, balf an ounce ; Jinſegd-; 

FPY meal, 


% Uh 


freſh butter. 
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meal, as much as neceſſary. Boil the roots along with the 


figs in a ſufficient quantity of water; then bruiſe and add to 
them the other ingredients, ſo as to form the whole into a 


with the yolk of an egg; ort Fa 
Where it is neceſſary to promote ſuppuration, this cata- 


plaſm may be uſed by thoſe who chuſe to be at the trouble 


and expence of making it. For my part, 1 bave never 
found any application more p for this purpoſe than a 
poultice of bread and milk, with a. ſufficient quantity of 
either boiled or raw onion in it, and ſoftened with oil or 


\, Sinapiſms. : 

Sinapiſms are employed to recal the blood and ſpirits to a 
weak part, as in the palſy and atrophy. They are alſo of 
ſervice in deep-ſeated pains, as the ſciatica, &c. When the 
gout ſeizes the head or the flomach, they are applied to the 

eet to bring the diſorder to theſe parts. They are likewiſe 

applied to the patient's ſoles in the low late of fevers. They 
ſhould not be ſuffered to lie on, however, till they, have raiſed 
bliſters, but till the parts become red, and will continue ſo 
when preſſed with the finger. £0) 

The ſinapiſm is only a poultice made with vinegar inſtead 
of milk, and rendered warm and ſtimulating by the addition 
of muſtard, horſe-radiſh, or garlic. 

The common ſinapiſm is made by taking erumb of bread 
and muſtard-ſeed in powder, of each equal quantities; ſtrong 
vinegar, as much as is ſufficient, and mixing them fo as to 
make a poultice. MITES is 48. 

When ſinapiſms of a more ſtimulating nature are wanted, 
a little braiſed garlic may be added to the above. 


CLTSTERNXK 


HIS claſs of medicines is of more importance, than, is 

generally imagined. Clyſters ſerve not only to eva- 
cuate the contents of the belly, but alſo to convey very àc- 
tive medicines into the ſyſtem. Opium, for example, may 
be adminiſtered in this way when it will not fit upon the ſto- 
mach, and alſo in larger doſes than at any time it can be 
taken by the mouth. The Peruvian bark may likewiſe be, 
with good effect, adminiſtered in form of clyſter to | 
who cannot take it by the mouth. A Gol 


* 


foft cataplaſm. The galbanum muſt be previouſly diſſolved 
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A ſimple clyſter can ſeldom do hurt, and there are many 
caſes where it may do much good. A clyſter even of warm 
water, by ſerving as a fomentation to the parts, may be of 
conſiderable ſervice in inflammations of the bladder, and the 

lower inteſtines, &c, *' | 

Some ſubſtances, as the ſmoke of tobacco, may be thrown 
into the bowels in this way, which cannot by any other 
means whatever. This may be eaſily effected by means of a 
pair of hand-bellows, with an- apparatus fitted to them for 

that purpoſe. | | 

Nor is the uſe of clyſters confined to medicines. Aliment 
may alſo be conveyed in this way. Perſons unable to ſwal- 
low, have been, for a conſiderable time, ſupported by 
clyſters. | 


— 
1 _ = > > * 
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Emollient Clyſter. 


Take of linſeed tea and new milk, each ſix ounces, Mix | 
them, , | 

If fifty or ſixty drops of laudanum be added to this, it will ll 
ſupply the place of the Anodyne Cly/ter. | | 


Laxative Chſter. WY Il 

Take of milk and water, each fix ounces ; ſweet oil or 11 
freſh butter, and brown fugar, of each two ounces. Mix 14 
them, ' | WS |© | |} 
If an ounce of Glauber's ſalt, or two table ſpoonfuls of te 
common ſalt, be added to this, it will be the Purging Cher. 10 


Carminative Clyſter. 
Take of camomile flowers, an ounce; aniſe-ſeeds, half an 
ounce, Boil in a pint and a half of water to one pint. _ 
In hyſteric and hypochondriac complaints this may be ad- 
miniſtered inſtead of the Fatid Cly/ter, the ſmell of which is 
lo diſagreeable to moſt patients. 


Oily Clyſter. 
To four ounces of the infuſion of camomile flowers, add 
an equal quantity of Florence oil. ; 
This clyſter is beneficial in bringing off the ſmall worms 
lodged in the lower parts of the alimentary caval. When 
given to children the quantity muſt be proportionably leſ- 


lened. 


Yy4- Starch 
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e ae Starch CM. 

Take jelly of ſtarch, four ounces; linſeed oil, half an 
22 Liquify the jelly over a gentle fire, and then mix in 
the oil. gag. | 
In the dyſentery or bloody flux, this clyſter may be admi- 
niſtered after every looſe ſtool, to heal the ulcerated inteſtines 
and blunt the ſharpneſs of corroding humours. Forty. or 
fifty drops of laudanum may be occaſionally added; in which 
caſe, it will generally 2 the place of the Aſtringent 
Cly/ter: | 4 | Ry 73 | 
| Turpentine Clyſter. 

Take of common decoftion, ten ounces ; Venice tu 
tine, diſſolved with the yolk of an egg, half an ounce; Flo- 
rence oil, one ounce. Mix them. | 
- . This diuretic clyſter is proper in obſtruftions of the uri- 
nary paſſages, and in colicky complaints, proceeding from 
gravel. IT. I. 
Vinegar Clyſter. 

This clyſter is made by mixing three ounces of vinegar 
with five of water-gruel. : 

It anſwers all the purpoſes of a common clyſter, with the 
peculiar advantage of being propet either in inflammatory 
or putrid diſorders, eſpecially in the latter. 

We think it unneceſſary to give more examples of this 
claſs of medicines, :s ingredients adapted to any particular 
intention may be occaſionally added to one or other of the 
above forms. | 


COLLYRIA, or EYE-WATERS. 


ETL WATERS have been multiplied without number, 
almoſt every perſon pretending to be poſſeſſed of ſome 
ſecret preparation tor the cure of fore eyes; I have examined 
many of them, and find that they are pretty much alike, 
the baſis of moſt of them being, either alum, vitriol, or lead. 
Their effeQs evidently are, to brace and reſtore the tone of 
che parts: hence they are principally of ſervice in {light in- 
flammations ; and in. that relaxed ſtate of the parts which 1s 
induced by obſtinate ones. | 
Camphor is commonly added to theſe compoſitions; but 
as it ſeldom incorporates properly with the water, it can be 
of little uſe. Boles and other earthy ſubſtances, as they do 


not diſſolve in water, are likewiſe unfit for this purpoſe. | 
Collyrium 
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Collyrium of Alum. $2 
Take of alum, half a drachm; agitate it well together with 
the white of one egg. | . 

This is the Colſyrium of Riverius. It is uſed in inſlam- 
mation of the eyes, to allay beat, and reſtrain the flux of 
humours. It muſt be ſpread upon linen, and applied to the 
eyes; but ſhould not be kept on above three or four hours at 


a imme. | 4 
| Vitriolic Collyrium. 

Take of white vitriol, half a drachm ; toſe-water, fix 
ounces, Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, and filter the 
liquors) 8 4 
This, though ſimple, is perhaps equal in virtue to moſt of 
the celebrated collytia. It is an uſeful application in weak, 
watery, and inflamed eyes. Though the lighter inflamma- 
tions will generally yield to it, yet in thoſe of a more obſti- 
nate nature the aſſiſtance of bleeding and bliſtering will often 
be neceſſary. | | W 

When a ſtrong aſtringent is judged * a double or 
triple quantity of the vitriol maꝝ be uſed. I have ſeen a ſo- 


lution of four times the ſtrength öf the above uſed with ma» 
nifeſt advantage. £ 


„„ ec = 2 8 
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Collyrium of Lead. 

Take ſugar of lead, and crude fal ammoniac, of each four 
grains. Diſſolve them in eight ounces of common water. 

Forty or fifty drops of 33 be occaſionally added 
to this colly rium. x 

Thoſe who chuſe may ſubſtitute inſtead of this, the colly- 
rium of lead recommended by Goulard ; which is made by 
| putting twenty-five drops of his Extract Lead to eight 
ounces of water, and adding a tea- ſpoonful of brandy. 
Indeed, common water and brandy, without any other 
addition, will in many caſes anſwer very well as a collyrium. 
An ounce of the latter may he added to five or ſix ounces of 
the former ; and the eyes, if weak, bathed with it night and 


morning. 


CONFECTLIANE CT - 


OO FECTIONS containing above ſixty ingredients are ſtill 
to be found in ſome of the moſt reformed diſpenſatories. 
As molt of their intentions, however, may be more cet- 
tanly, and as eſfectually anſwered by a few glaſſes of wine 
ar 
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or grains of opium, we ſhall paſs oyer this claſs of medicines 


very ſlightly 5 * | | 
Japonic Confeftion., , © © 

Take of Japan earth, three ounces ; tormentil root, nut- 
meg, olibanum, of each two. ounces ; opium diffolved in a 
ſufficient quantity of Liſbon wine, a drachm and a half; 
fimple ſyrup and conſerve of roſes, of each. fourteen ounces. 
Mix and make them into an electuary. 1 4 

This ſupplies the place of the Diaſcordium. 

The doſe of this eleftuary is from a ſcruple to a drachm. 


CONSERVES AND PRESERVES. 


| 12 Apothecary's ſnop was formerly ſo full of theſe 
preparations, that it might have paſſed for a confeftion= 
er's warchouſe. They poſſeſs very few medicinal properties, 
and may rather be claſſed among ſweetmeats than medicines. 
They are ſometimes, however, of uſe, for reducing into 
boluſes or pills ſome of the more ponderous powders, as the 
Preparations of iron, mercury, and tin. 
Conſerves are compoſitions of freſh vegetables and ſugar, 
beaten together into an ugiform maſs. In. making theſe 
reparations, the leaves of vegetables muſt be freed from 
their ſtalks, the flowers from their cups, and the yellow part 
of orange-peel taken off with a raſp. They are then to be 
n in a marble mortar, with a wooden peſtle, into a 
ſmoth maſs ; after which, thrice their weight of fine ſugar is 
commonly added by degrees, and the beating continued till 
they are uniformly mixed; but the conſerve will be better if 
only twice its weight of ſugar be added. | 
Thoſe who prepare large quantities of conſerve generally 
reduce the vegetables to a pulp by the means of a mill, and 
afterwards beat them up with the ſugar. | 
Conſerve of Red Roſes. 
Take a pound of red roſe buds, cleared of their heels; 
beat them well in a mortar, and, adding by degrees two 
pounds of double-refined ſugar, in powder, make a con- 


{erve. 
After the ſame manner are prepared the conſerves of 


orange-peel, roſemary flowers, ſea-wormwood, of the leaves 
of wood-ſorrel, c. | 


The conſerve of roſes is one of the moſt agreeable and 


uſeful preparations belonging to this olaſs. A — 2 
| tw 
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two of it, difſolved in warm milk, is ordered to be given 
as a gentle reſtringent in weakneſs of the ſtomach, and like- 
wiſe in phthiſical coughs, and ſpitting of blood. To have 
any conſiderable effects, however, it muſt be taken in larger 


quantities. | 

Conſerve of Shoes. 
be made by boiling the floes gently in water, 
to take-them out before they: burſt ; 'afterwards 


This 
being care 
expreſſing, the juice, and 
weight of fine ſugaer. | F 

In relaxations of the wi and glands of the throat, this 
makes an excellent gargle, and may be uſed at diſcretion. 

Preſerves are made by ſteeping or boiling freſh vegetables 
ficſt in water, and afterwards in ſyrup, or a ſolution ot ſugar. 
The ſubje@ is either preſerved moiſt in the ſyrup, or i 
out and dried, that the ſugar may candy upon it. The laſt 
is the moſt uſeful method. | 

Candied Orange Peel. 

Soak Seville peel in ſeveral waters, till it loſes its 
bitterneſs ; then boil it in a ſolution of double-refined ſugar 
in water, tall it becomes tender and tranſparent; 

Candied lemon-peel is prepared in the ſame manner. 

It is needleſs to add more of theſe preparations, as they 
belong rather to the art of the confectioner than that of the 
apothecary. + NE I 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER readily extracts the gummy and ſaline parts 

of vegetables; and though its action is chiefly con- 
lined to theſe, yet the reſinous and oily being intimately 
blended with the gummy and ſaline, are in great part 
taken up along with them. Hence watery dec 
infuſions of vegetables conſtitute a large, and not unuſeful, 
claſs of medicines. Although moſt vegetables yield their 
virtues to water, as well by infuſion as decoction, yet the 
latter is often neceſſary, as it ſaves time, and does in a few 
minutes what the other would require hours, and ſometimes 
days, to effeR, | 

The medicines of this claſs are all intended for immediate 


ule, 


Decofion of Althea. 


Take of the roots of marſh-mallows, moderately dried, 
tree ounces; raiſing of the ſun, one ounce ; water, three 


pints, 
Boil 


beating it up with three times its 


ions and 
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| Boil the-ingredients in the water till one third of it is cots 

fumed/;- afterwards ſtrain. the decoction and let it flund for 

ſome time to ſettle: If the roots be thoroughly dried, they 

* be op halt 2 water be conſunmec. 
n coughs, and ſharp defluctions upon the lungs, this 

cotion may be uſed for ordinary drink. 1. * 


11,» >» The Common Decoclion. wt 

Take of camomile flowers, one ounce z elder flowers, and 
fweet fennel ſeeds, of each half an ounce; water, two quarts: 
Boil them for a little, and then ſtrain the decoction. = 
A medicine equally good may be prepared by infuſing the 


* 


ingredients for ſome hours in boiling water. | 

This decoction is chiefly intended as the baſis of chy ſters, 

to which other ingredients may be occaſionally added. It 

will likewiſe ſerve as a common fomentation, ſpirit of wine 

or other things being added in ſuch quantity as the caſe may 

require. * Ai. f 
Dccoiion of Lag tool. 

Boil three ounces of the ſhavings, or chips of logwood, in 
four pints of water, till one half the liquor is waſted. Two 
or three ounces of ſimple cinnamon-water-may be added to 
this decoction. | | 46 2 

In fluxes of the belly, where the ſtronger aſtringents are 
improper, a tea-cupful of this decoction may be taken with 
advantage three or four times a- day. * 


Decoftion of the Bark, 


Boil an ounce of the Peruvian bark, grolsly powdered, in 
a pint and a half of water to one pint ; then itrain the detoc- 
tion. If a tea-ſpoonful of the weak ſpirit of vitriol be added 
to this medicine, it will render it both more agreeable and 
efficacious. | | 


Compound Decoction of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark and Virginian ſnake- root, grole 
powdered, each three drachms. Boil them in a pint © 
water to one half. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce and 
a half of aromatic water. 6 

Sir John Pringle recommends this as a proper. medicine to- 
wards the decline of malignant fevers, when the pulſe is low, 
the voice weak, and the — affected with a ſtupor but with 
little delirium. 


The doſe is four ſpoonfuls every fourth or ſixth hour. 
| | Decoctios 
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D Decoffion F Sarſaparilla. 


Take of kel ſarſaparilla root, fliced. and, one Rs 1 
ounces ; ſhavings of guaiacum wood, one ounce. . Boil over 
a flow fire, in three quarts of water, to one; adding towards 


the end, half an ounce, of ſaſſaftas wood, and three drachms *' 


of liquorice. Strain the decothon, | 

This may either be employed as an aſſiſtant to a courle of 
mercurial alteratives, or taken after the mercury has been 
uſed for ſome time. ' It; ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and re- 
ſtores . fleſh and vigour to habits emaciated by the venereal 
diſeaſe. It may a allo ſo be taken in the rheymatiſm, and cuta- 
 nequs diſorders proceeding from foulneſs of the blood and 
juices. For all theſe intentions it is greatly preferable to the 
Decoftion of Words. | 

This decoQion may be taken, from a pint and a half to 
two quarts in the day. 

The following decoction is ſaid to be ſimilar to that uſed 
by Kennedy, in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, and may ſup- 
x 6 the place of Liſbon diet drink : 

Take of farfaparilla, three ounces ; n and mezes» 
non root, of each half an ounce ; ſhavings of guaiacum and 
lallafras wood, of each one ounce ; crude antimony, pow- 
dered, an ounce and a half. Infuſe theſe ; ing ients in 
eight pints of boiling water for twenty-four hours, then boil 
them till one half of the water is conſumed ; afterwards ſtrain 
the decottion. 


This decoction may be uſed in the ſame; manner as the 
preceding. 


Decoftion of Seneka. 


Take of ſeneka rattle-ſnake root, one ounce; water, a 
pint and a half. Boil to one pint, and ſtrain- 

This decoction is recommended in the pleuriſy, WER 
rheumatiſm, and ſome obſtinate diſorders of the ſkin. 


doſe 1s two ounces, three or four times a-day, or oftner, if 
the ſtomach will bear it. 


White Decoction. 


Take of the pureſt chalk, in powder, two ounces ; gum 
arabic, half an ounce; water, three pints. Boil to one 
quart, and ſtrain the decoction. 

This is a proper drink in acute diſeaſes, attended with or 
inclining to, a looſenels, and where aciditics abound in the 

| ſtomach 
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flomach or bowels, It is peculiarly 2 for children when 
— with ſourneſs of the ſtomach, and for perſons who 
are ſubject to the heartburn. It may be . with 
ſugar, as it is uſed, and two or three ounces of n cin- 
namon- water added to it. 
An ounce of powdered chalk, mixed with two pints of 
water, will occaſionally ſupply the place of this PPD 
and alſo of the chalk Julep. | 


DRAUGHTS. 


Tuns is a proper form for exhibiting ſuch medicines as 
are intended to operate immediately, and which do not 
need to be frequently repeated, as Purges, yomits, and a few 

others, which are to be taken at one doſe. Where a medi- 
cine requires to be uſed for any length of time, it is better to 
make up a larger quantity of it at once, which ſaves bath 
trouble and expence. 


Anodyne Draught. 

Take of liquid Jaudanum, twenty-five drops; ſimple cin- 
namon-water, an ounce; common ſyrup, two drachms, 
Mix them. 

In exceſſive pain, where bleeding i is not neceſſary, and in 
great reſtleſſneſs, this compoſing draught may be taken and 
repeated occaſionally, 


Diuretic Draught. 
Take of the diuretic ſalt, two ſcruples ; ſyrup of poppies, 


two drachms ; ſimple cinnamon-water, and common water, 


ef each an ounce. 
This draught-is of ſervice in an obſtruction or deficiency 
of urine. 


Purging Draughts. 


Take of manna, an ounce; ſoluble tartar, Or Rochel 
falt, from three to four drachms. Diſſolve in three ounces 
of boiling water ; to which add Jamaica pepper-water, ball 
an ounce. 

As manna ſometimes will not fit upon. the ſtomach, an 
ounce or ten drachms of the bitter purging ſalts, diſſolved in 
four ounces of water, may be taken inſtead of the above. 

Thoſe who cannot take ſalts, * uſe the following 
draught: 


Take 
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Take of jalap in powder, a ſcruple; common water, an 
ounce 3 aromatic tincture, ſix drachms, Rub the jalap 
with twice its weight of ſugar, and add to it the other in- 
gredients. | | 8 
Sweating Draug bis. 


Take ſpirit of Mindererus, two ounces; ſalt of hartſhorn, 
five grains; ſimple cinnamon- water, and ſyrup of poppies, 
of each half an ounce. Make them into a draught, 

In recent colds and rheumatic complaints, this 4 
is of ſervice. To promote its effects, however, the patient 
ought to drink freely of warm water-gruel, or of ſome other 
weak diluting liquor. yes 


V. omiting Draughts. | 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, a ſcruple; water, an 
ounce ; ſimple ſyrup, a drachm. Mix them. 
\ Perſons who require a ſtronger vomit may add to the 
above half a grain, or a grain, of emetic tartar. | 
' Thoſe who do not chuſe the powder, may take ten 
drachms of the ipecacuanha wine; or half an ounce of the 
wine, and an equal quantity of the ſyrup of ſquills. 


ELECTUARIES. 


ELzeruanirs are generally compoſed of the lighter 
powders, mixed with ſyrup, honey, conſerve, or mu- 
cilage, into ſuch a conſiſtence, that the powders may neither 


- 


ſeparate by keeping, nor the maſs prove too ſtiff for ſwallow, 


ing. They receive chiefly the milder alterative medicines, 
and ſuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. | 
Aſtringent electuaries, and ſuch as have pulps of fruit in 


them, ſhould be prepared only in ſmall quantities; as aſtrin- 


gent medicines loſe their virtues by being kept in this form, 
and the pulps of fruits are apt to ferment. 
For the extraction of pulps it will be neceſſary to boil un- 
Tipe fruits, and ripe ones if they are dried, in a ſmall quan- 
tity of water till they become ſoft. The pulp is then to be 
preſſed out through a ſtrong hair ſieve, or thin cloth, and 
afterwards boiled to a due conſiſtence, in an earthen veſſel, 
over a gentle fire, taking care to prevent the matter from 
burning by continually ſtirring it. The pulps of fruit that 
are both ripe and freſh may be preſſed out without any 
vious boiling. 4 | 


Lenitive 
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Take of ſenna, in fine powder, eight ounces ; coriander 
feed, allo in powder, four ounces; pulp of tamarinds ang 
of French prunes, each a pound. Mix the pulps and pow- 
ders together, and with a ſufficient quantity of {aber yrup, 
reduce the whole into an electuary. 4 

A tea-ſpoonful of this electuary, taken two or three time: 
a-day, generally proves an agreeable laxative. It likewiſe 
ſerves as a convenient vehicle for exhibiting more aftive 
medicines, as jalaps, ſcammony, and ſuch like. 


This may ſupply the place of the electuary of Caſſia, 
EleAuary for the Dyſentery. 


Take of the Japonic confeftion, two ounces; Locatelli's 
balſam, one ounce ; rhubarb in powder, half an ounce; 
ſyrup of marſhmallows, enough to make an eleftuary. _ 
It is often dangerous in dyſenteries to give opiates and 
aſtringents, without interpoſing purgatives. The purgative 
is here joined with theſe ingredients, which renders this a 
very ſafe and uſeful medicine for the purpoſes expreſſed in 
the title. | — 

About the bulk of a nutmeg ſhould be taken twice or 
thrice a day, as the ſymptoms and conſtitution may require, 


Electuary for the Epilepſy. 


Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, an ounce ; of pow- 
dered tin, and wild valerian root, each half an ounce; ſimple 
ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. | 

Dr. Mead direRs a drachm of an electuary fimilar to this 
to be taken evening and morning, in the epilepſy, for the 
fpace of three months. It will be proper, however, to dil- 
continue the uſe of it for a few days every now and then. 1 
have added the powdered tin, becauſe the epilepſy often pro- 
ceeds from worms, | 


+1 


Eledtuary for the Gonorrhea. 


| Take of lenitive electuary, three ounces; jalap and rhu- 
barb, in powder, of each two drachms ; nitre, half an ounce ; 
ſimple ſyrup, enough to make an electuary. 

During the inflammation and tenſion of the urinary paſ- 
ſages, which accompany a virulent gonorrhea, this cooling 
laxative may be uſed with advantage. 88 
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The doſe is a drachm, or about the bulk of a nutmeg, 
two or three times a day z more or leſs, as may be neceflary 
to keep the body gently open. 

An eleQtuary made of cream of tartar and ſimple ſyrup 
will — ſupply the place of this. 0 

After the inflammation is gone off, the following electuary 
may be uſed : | | 

Take of lenitive electuary, two ounces ; balſam of capivi, 
one ounce; gum guaiacum and rhubarb, in powder, of each 


two drachms ; ſimple ſyrup, enough to an electuary. 
The doſe 1s the ſame as of the preceding. 


.  Eleftuary of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, three ounces ; caſca- 
nilla, half an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an 
electuary. We | | 

In the cure of obſtinate intermitting fevers, the bark is 
aſſiſted by the caſcarilla. In hectic habits, however, it will 
be better to leave out the caſcarilla, and put three drachms 
of crude ſal ammoniac in its ſtead. . 


El eftuary for the Piles. 


Take flowers of ſulphur one ounce ; cream of tartar, 
half an ounce ; treacle, a ſufficient quantity to form an 
elettuary. 

tea-ſpoonful of this may be taken three or four times 
day. 


Zlectuary for the Palſy. 


Take of powdered muſtard-ſeed, and conferve of bake, 
each an ounce ; ſyrup of ginger, enough to make an elec- 
tuary. | 

Andes of this may be taken three or four times. 
a day, | | 

Eledtuary for the Rheumatiſm. 


Take of conſerve of roſes, two ounces ; cinnabar of an- 
umony, levigated, an ounce and a half; gum guaiacum, in 
powder, an ounce ; ſyrup of 'ginger, a ſufficient quantity to 

make an electuary. | 
In obſtinate rheumatiſms, which are not accompanied 
"ith a fever, a tea-ſpoonful uf this eleftuary may be taken 
'Wice a- day with conſiderable advantage. | 
21 EMUL- 
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'EMULSIONS. S. 
EMurszons, beſide their uſe as medicines are alſo proper 
vehicles for certain ſubſtances, which could not other- 
wiſe be conveniently taken in a liquid form. Thus cam- 
hor, triturated with almonds, readily unites with water 
into an emulſion. Pure oils, balſams, reſins, and other 


fimilar ſubſtances, are likewiſe rendered miſcible with water 
by the intervention of mucilages. en z nan 


Common Emulſion. 


Take of ſweet almonds, an ounce; bitter almonds, 
drachm; water, two pints. 

Let the almonds be blanched, and beat up in a marble 
mortar; adding the water by little and little, ſo as to małe 
an emulſion ; afterwards let it be ſtrained. | 


Arabic Emulſion. 


This is made in the ſame manner as the above, adding to 
the almonds, while beating, two ounces and a half of the 


mucilage of gum arabic. 
Where ſoft cooling liquors are neceſſary, theſe emulſions 


| may be uſed as ordinary drink. 


Camphorated Emulſion. 


Take of camphor, half a drachm ; ſweet almonds, half a 
dozen; white ſugar,” half an ounce; mint water, eight 
ounces. Grind the camphor and almonds well together in 
a ſtone mortar, and add by degrees the mint water; then 
ſtrain the liquor, and diſſolve in it the ſugar. 

In fevers, and other diſorders which require the uſe of 
camphor, a table-ſpoonful of this emulſion may be taken 


every two or three hours. 


Emulfion of Gum Ammoniac. 
Take of gum ammoniac, two drachms ; Water, eight 
ounces. Grind the gum with the water poured upon it by 
little and little, till it is diſſolved. 
This emulſion is uſed for attenuating tough, viſcid phleg 
and promoting expectoration. In obſtinate conghs, tw? 
ounces of the ſyrup of poppies may be added to, it. The 


doſe is two table-ſpoonfuls three or four times a- day. 00 
5 N | 
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EXTRACTS p 


Oily Emuſſion. 


Take of ſoft water, ſix ounces; volatile aromatic ſpirit, 
two drachms ; Florence oil, an ounce ; ſhake them well to- 
gether, and add, of fimple {yrup, half an ounce. 


In recent colds and coughs, this emulſion is oenetally it : 


ſervice ; but if the cough proves obſtinate, it will ſucceed 
better when made with the paregoric elixir of the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory, inſtead of the volawle aromatic ſpirit. A table- 
ſpoonful of it may be taken every two or three hours. 


ELT. TAU 
E are means by boiling the ſubject in water, 
and -evaporating the ſtrained decoction to a due con- 
ſiſtence. By this proceſs ſome of the more active parts of 
plants are freed from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble earthy matter, 
which makes the larger ſhare of their bulk. Water, how- 
ever, is not the only menſtruum uſed in the preparation of 
extracts; ſometimes it is joined with ſpirits, and at other 
times rectiſied ſpirit alone is employed for that purpoſe. 
Extracts are prepared from a variety of different drugs, as 
the bark, gentian, jalap, &c.; but, as they. require a trou- 
bleſome and tedious operation, it will be more convenient 
for a private practitioner to purchaſe what he needs of them 
from a profeſſed druggiſt, than to prepare them himſelf. 
Such of them as are generally uſed are inſerted in our liſt 
of ſuch drugs and medicines as are to be kept for private 
practice. 


FOMENTATIONS. 


FOMENTATIONS are generally intended either to eaſe 

pain, by taking off tenſion and ſpaſm ; or to brace and 
reſtore the tone and vigour of thoſe parts ts which they are 
applied. The firſt of theſe intentions may generally be 
anſwered by warm water, and the ſecond by cold. Certain 
ſubſtances, however, are uſually added to water with a view 
to heighten its effects, aa anodynes, aromatics, aſtringents, 


&e. We ſhall therefore ſubjoin a few of the moſt uſeful 


medicated fomentations, that people may have it in their 
power to make uſe of them if they chuſe. 


2 2 2 | | Anadyne 
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Anodyne Fomentation. 


Take of white poppy- heads, two ounces; elder flowers, 
half an ounce ; water, three pints. Boil till one pint is 
evaporated, and ſtrain out the liquor. 

This fomentation, as its title expreſſes, is uſed for re- 
lieving acute pain. 

Aromatic Fomentation. - 

Take of Jamaica pepper, half an ounce; red wine, a 
pint. Boil them for a liitle, and then ftrain the liquor. 

This is intended, not only as a topical application for ex. 
ternal complaints, but alſo for relieving the internal parts. 
Pains of the bowels, which accompany dyſenteries and diar- 
rhœas, flatulent colics, uneaſineſs of the ſtomach, and retch- 
ings to vomit, are frequently abated by fomenting the abdo- 
men and region of the ſtomach with the warm liquor. 


Common Fomentation. 


Take tops of wormwood and camomile flowers, dried, of 
each two ounces; water, two quarts. After a flight boil 
ing, pour off the liquor. : 

Brandy or ſpirit of wine may be added to this fomentation, 
in ſuch quantity as the particular circumſtances of the cak 
ſhall require; but theſe are not always neceſſary. 


Emollient Tomentation. 
This is the ſame as the common decoction. 


' Strengthening Fomentation, | 
Take of oak bark, one ounce; granate peel, half an 
ounce ; alum, two drachms; ſmith's forge water, three pints. 
Boil the water with the bark and peel to the conſumption of 
one-third ;. then ſtrain the remaining decoction, and diſſolve 
it in alum. 
This aſtringent liquor is employed as an external ſomenta- 
tion to weak parts; it may allo be uſed internally, 


GARGLE'S. 


Herrn trifling this claſs of medicines may appear, 
they are by no means without their uſe. They ſeldom 
indeed cure diſeaſes, but they often alleviate very diſagreeable 
ſymptoms ; as parchedneſs of the mouth, foulnels of the 
tongue and fauces, &c. they are peculiarly uſeful in * 
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and fore throats. In the latter, a gargle will ſometimes re- 


move the diſorder ; and in the former few things are more 
refreſhing; or agreeable to tke patient, than to have his mouth 


frequently waſhed with fome ſoft detergent gargle. ad 


One advantage of theſe medicines 1s, that they are eaſily 


prepared. A little barley-water and honey may be had any 


where; and if to theſe be added as much vinegar as will give 
them an agreeable ſharpneſs, they will make a very uleful 
gargle for ſoftening and cleanſing the mouth. 

Cargles have the beſt effect when injected with a ſyringe. 

Attenuating Gargle. 

Take of water, ſix ounces; honey, one ounce; nitre, a 
drachm and a half. Mix them. | 

This cooling gargle may be uſed either in the inflamma- 
tory quinſey, or in fevers, for cleaning the tongue and 
fauces. 


„ 


Common Gargle. 


Take of roſe-water, ſix ounces; fyrup of clove July- 


flowers, half an ounce; ſpirit of vitriol, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to give it an agreeable ſharpneſs. Mix them. 

This gargle, beſides 2 the tongue and fauces, acts 
as a gentle repellent, and will ſometimes remove a flight 
quinſey. 

Detergent Gargle. 


Take of the emollient gargle, a pint; tinfture of myrrh, 
an ounce ; honey, two ounces. Mix them. 

When exulcerations require to be cleanſed, or the excre- 
_ tough viſcid ſaliva promoted, this gargle will be of 
eryice, s 


Emollient Gargle. 


Take an ounce of marſhmallow roots, and two or three 
hps: boil them in a quart of water till near one half of it be 
conſumed ; then ſtrain out the liquor. 

If an ounce of honey, and halt an ounce of ſpirit of ſal- 
ammoniacy, be added to the above, it will then be an ex- 
ceeding good attenuating gargle. 

This gargle is beneficial in fevers, where the tongue and 
fauces are rough and parched, to ſoften theſe parts, and pro- 
mote the diſcharge of ſaliva. * 

Ide learned and accurate Sir John Pringle obſerves, that 


in the inflammatgry quinſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, 
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little benefit ariſes from the common gargles ; that ſuch as 
are of an acid nature do more harm than good, by contract. 


ing the emunAories of the ſaliva and mucus, and thickening 


thoſe humours ; that a decoction of figs in milk and water 
has a contrary eſſect, eſpecially if ſome ſal-ammoniac be 
added; by which the ſaliva is made thinner, and the glands 
brought to ſecrete more freely ; a circumſtance always con- 
ducive to the cure, | 


INFUSIONS. 


Verrat yield nearly the ſame properties to water 
by infuſion as by decoction; and though they may re. 
quire a longer time to give out their virtues in this way, yet 
it has ſeveral ere e over the other; ſince boiling is 
found to diſſipate the finer parts of many bitter and aromatic 
ſubſtances, without more fully extracting their medicinal 
principles. | | 
Z The author of the New Diſpenſatory obſerves, that even 
from thoſe vegetables which are weak in virtue, rich infu- 
ſions may be obtained, by returning the liquor upon freſh 
quantities of the ſubject, the water loading itſelf more and 
more with the active parts; and that theſe loaded infuſions 
are applicable to valuable purpoſes in medicine, as they con- 


| tain in a ſmall compaſs the finer, more ſubtile, and aftive 


principles of vegetables, in a form readily miſcible with the 
fluids of the human body. 


Bitter Infuſion, 


Take tops of the leſſer centaury and camomile flowers, of 
each half an ounce; yellow rind of lemon and orange peel, 
carefully freed from the inner white part, of each two 
drachms. Cut them in {mall pieces, and infuſe them in a 
quart of boiling water. 

For incigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful of this infuſion may be taken twice or 
thrice a day. 


Infuſion of the Bark. 


To an ounce of the bark, in powder, add four or five 
table-ſpoonfuls of brandy, and a pint of boiling water. Let 
them infuſe for two or three days. 

This is one of the beſt preparations of the bark for weak 
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that medicine are required, a tea-cupful of it may be taken 
two or three times a- daxxxgã , 
Infufton of Cur dus. ; 
Infuſe an ounce of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus, 
or bleſſed thiſtle, in a pint of. common water, for ſix hours, 
without heat; then filter the liquor through paper. 
This light infuſion may be given, with great benefit, in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, where the common bitters do. not 
agree. It may be flavoured at pleaſure with cinnamon, ot 
other aromatic materials. 


Infufton of Linſeed. 2 ; 
Take of linſeed, two ſpoonfuls; liquorice root, fliced, 
half an ounce; boiling water, three pints. Let them ſtand 
to infuſe by the fire for ſome hours, and then ftrain off the 
liquor. Ve 
If an ounce of the leaves of colt's-foot be added to theſe 
ingredients, it will then be the pectoral infuſion. Both theſe 
are emollient mucilaginous liquors, and may be taken with 
advantage as ordinary drink in difficulty of making water; 


and in coughs and other complaints of the breaſt. 
| Infiſion of roſes. 


Take of ted roſes, dried, half an ounce; boiling water, 
a quart ; vitriolic acid, commonly called oil of vitriol, half 
a drachm ; loaf ſugar, an ounce. 

Infuſe the roſes in the water for four honrs, in an unglazed 
earthen veſſe] ; afterwards pour in the acid, and having 
ſtrained the liquor, add to it the ſugar. 

In an exceſſive flow of the men/es, vomiting of blood, and 
other hæmorrhages, a tea-cupful of this gently aſtringent 
infuſion may be taken every three or four hours. It like- 
wiſe makes an exceeding good gargle. 

As the quantity of roſes uſed here can have little or no 
effect, an equally valuable medicine may be prepared by 
mixing the acid and water without infuſion. 


Infuſion of Tamarinds and Senna. 


Take of tamarinds, one ounce ; ſenna, and cryſtals of 
tartar, each two drachms. Let theſe ingredients be infuſed 
four or five hours in a pint, ol boiling water; afterwards let 
the liquor be ſtrained, and an ounce or two of the aromatic 


tincture added to it. Perſons who are eaſily purged may 
leave out either the tamarinds ox the cryſtals of tartar, * 
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This is an agreeable cooling purge. A a-cupful! may 
be given every half hour till it operates. 
This ſupplies the place of the decoction of ramerinds and 


ſenna. 


Spaniſh Infuſion. 


Take of Spaniſh juice, cut into ſmall pieces, an ounce ; 
ſalt of tartar, three drachms. Infuſe in a quart of boilin 
water for a night. To the ſtrained liquor add an ounce 2 
an half of the — of poppies. 

In recent colds, coughs, and obſtructions of the breaft, a 
tea-cupful of this infuſion = be taken with advantage thees 


or four times a day. 


ulm for the Palſy. 


Take of horſe-radiſh root ſhaved, muſtard-ſeed beeital, 
each four ounces; outer rind of orarige-peel, one ounce. 
Infuſe them in two quarts of boiling water, in a cloſe veſſel, 
for twenty-four hours. | 

In paralytic complaints, a a tea-cupful of this warm ſtimu. 


| lating medicine may be taken three or four times a- day. It 


excites the action of the ſolids, proves diuretic, and, if the 
patient be kept warm, promotes perſpiration. 

If two or three ounces of the dried leaves of marſh-trefoil 

be uſed inſtead of the muſtard, it will make the antiſcorbutic 


— 
JULEPS. 


i baſis of Juleps is generally common water, or ſome 
ſimple diſtilled water, with one-third or one-fourth its 
quantity "of diſtilled ſpirituous water, and as much ſugar of 
ſyrup as is ſufficient to render the mixture agreeable. This 
is ſharpened with vegetable or mineral acids, or impregnated 
with other medicines ſuitable to the intention, 


Camphorated Julep, 


Take of camphor, one drachm; rectified ſpirit of wine, 
- ten drops; double-refined ſugar, half an ounce; boiling 
diſtilled water, one pint. Rub the camphor firſt with the 


ſpirit of wine, then with the ſugar; laſtly, add the water by 
Ia 


degrees, and ſtrain the liquor. 


table- 
hours. 


In hyſterical and other complaints where camphar is pro- 
per, this julep may be taken in the doſe of a ſpoonful or two 
as often as the ſtomach will bear ue. 


. Cordial Fulep. | 
Take of ſimple cinnamon-water, four ounces ; Jamaica 
pepper-water, two ounces; volatile aromatic ſpirit, and 
compound ſpirit of lavender, of each two drachms ; ſyrup 
of orange-peel, an ounce. Mix them. 4 
This 1s given in the doſe of two ſpoonfuls three or four 
times a-day, in diſorders accompanied with great weaknels 
and depreſſion of ſpirits. 


Erxpectorating Julep. 
Take of the emulſion of gum ammoniac, ſix ounces; 
ſyrup of ſquills, two ounces. Mix them. 


In coughs, aſthmas, and obſtruftions of the breaſt, two 


table-ſpoonfuls of this julep may be taken every three or four 
hours. 
Muſe Julep. 


| Rub half a drachm of muſk well together with half an 


ounce of ſugar, and add to it, gradually, of ſimple cinna- - 


mon and pepper-mint water, each two ounces ; of the vola- 
tile aromatic ſpirit, two drachms. 

In the low ſtate of nervous fevers, hiccuping, convulſions, 
and other ſpaſmodic affections, two table- ſpoonfuls of this 
jalep may be taken every two or three hours. | 


| Saline Fulep. 

Diſſolve two drachms of ſalt of tartar in three ounces of 
freſh lemon: juice, ſtrained ; when the efferveſcence is over, 
add, of mint-water, and common water, each two ounces ; 
of ſimple ſyrup, one ounce. | | 

This removes ſickneſs at the ſtomach, relieves vomiting, 
promotes perſpiration, and may be of ſome ſervice in fevers, 
eſpecially of the inflammatory kind. N 


Vomiting Julep. 


Diſſolve four grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of | 


water, and add to it half an ounce of the ſyrup of clove 
July flowers. * 
In the beginning of fevers, where there is no topical in- 


£22mation, this Julep may be given in the doſe of one table 


ſpoonful 
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fpoonful every quarter of an hour till it operates. Antimo- 
nial vomits ſerve not only to evacuate the contents of the 
ſtomach, but likewiſe to promote the different excretions. 
Hence they are found in fevers to have nearly the ſame 
effects as Dr. James's Pawdet. | 


MIXTURES. 7 

A M1xTURE differs from a julep in this reſpect, that it 

receives into its compoſition not only ſalts, 'extrafts, 

and other ſubſtances diſſoluble in water, but alſo earths, 

powders, and ſuch ſubſtances as cannot be diſſolved. A 

mixture is ſeldom either an elegant or agreeable medicine; 

It is nevertheleſs neceſſary, Many perſons can take a mix- 

ture, who are not able to ſwallow a bolus or an electuary: 

beſides, there are medicines which act better in this than in 
any other form. | 


Aſtringent Mixture. | 

Take ſimple cinnamon-water and common water, of each 
three ounces ; ſpirituous cinnamon-water, an ounce and a 
half; Japonic confection, half an ounce. Mix them. 

In dyſenteries which are not of long ſtanding, aſter the 
neceſſary. evacuations, a ſpoonful or two of this mixture may 
be taken every four hours, interpoſing every ſecond or third 
day a doſe of rhubarb. 


Diuretic Mixture. 

Take of mint-water, five ounces; vinegar of ſquills, ſix 
drachms; ſweet ſpirit of nitre, half an ounce: ſyrup of 
ginger, an ounce and a half. Mix them. | 

In obſtructions of the urinary paſſages, two ſpoonfuls of 
this mixture may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 


Laxative A bſorbent Mixture. 


Rub one drachm of magneſia alba in a mortar with ten or 
twelve grains of the beſt Turkey rhubarb, and add to them 


three ounces of common water; ſimple cinnamon- water, 


and ſyrup of ſugar, of each one ounce. 5 == 
As moſt diſeaſes of infants are accompanied with acidi- 
ties, this mixture may either be given with a view to cor 
theſe, or to open the body. A table-ſpoonful may be taken 
for a doſe, and repeated three times a day. To a very 
young child half a ſpoonful will be ſufficient. When 
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When the mixture is intended to purge, the doſe may 
either be increaſed, or the quantity of rhubarb doubled. 
This is one of the moſt generally uſeful medicines for chil. 


dren with which I am acquainted. 


Saline Msxture. 


Diſſolve a drachm of the ſalt of tartar in four ounces of 
boiling water; and, when cold, drop into it ſpirit of vitriol 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes ; then add, of peppermint-water, 
two ounces, {imple ſyrup, one ounce. . 

Where freſh lemons cannot be had, this mixture may oc. 
caſionally ſupply the place of the ſaline Julep. 


Squill Mixture. 


Take of ſimple cihnamon-water, five ounces ; vinegar of 
ſquills, one ounce; ſyrup of marthmallows, an ounce and a 
half. Mix them. | 

This mixture, by promoting expettoration, and the ſec- 
tion of urine, proves ſerviceable in aſthmatic and dropſical 


habits. A table ſpoonful of it may be taken frequently. 
OINTMENTS, LINIMENTS, and CERATES. 


I OEWITHSTANDING the extravagant encomiums which 
have been beſtowed on different preparations of this 
kind, with regard to their efficacy in the cure of wounds, 
lores, &c. it is beyond a doubt, that the moſt proper applica- 
tion to a green wound is dry lint. But though ointments do 
not heal wounds and ſores, yet they ſerve to defend them from 
the external air, and to retain ſuch ſubſtances as may be ne- 
ceſſary for drying, deterging, deſtroying proud fleſh, and ſuch 
like, For theſe purpoles, however, it will be ſufficient to 
inſert only a few of the moſt ſimple forms, as ingredients of 


a more attive nature can occaſionally be added to them. 
* 


Yellow Paſilicum Ointment. 


Take of yellow wax, white reſin, and frankincenſe, each 
a quarter of a pound; melt them together over a gentle fire; 
then add, of hogs* laid prepared, one pound. Strain the 
ointment while warm. * F 


This ointment is employed for cleanſing and healing 


Wounds and ulcers. 
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Ointment of Calamine. 


Take of olive oil, a pint and a half; white wax, and ca- 
lamine ſtone levigated, of each half a pound. Let the cala- 
mine ſtone, reduced into a fine powder, be rubbed with ſome 
part of the oil, and afterwards added to the reſt of the oil 
and wax preyioufly melted together, continually ſtirring them 
till quite cold. | 

This ointment, which is commonly known by the name 
of Turner's Crate, is an exceeding good application in burns 
and excoriations from whatever jul 4 


Emollient Ointment. 

Take of palm oil, two pounds ; olive oil, a pint and a 
half; yellow wax, half a pound ; Venice turpentine, a quar. 
ter of a pound. Melt the wax in the oils over a gentle fire; 
then mix in the tyrpentine, and ſtrain the ointment. 

This ſupplies the place of Althe Ointment. It may be uſed 
for anointing inflamed parts, &c. 


Eye Ointment. 


Take of hogs* lard prepared, four ounces ; white wax, 


two drachms ; tutty prepared, one ounce; melt the wax with 
the lard over a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle in the tutty, 
continually ſtirring them tilt the ointment is cold. 

This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better 
conſiſtence, if two or three drachms of camphor be rubbed 
up with a little oil, and intimately mixed with it. 


Anotber. 

Take of camphor, and calamine ſtone levigated, each ſix 
drachms; verdegriſe well prepared, two drachms; * lard, 
and mutton ſuet prepared, of each two ounces. Rub the 
camphor well with the powder ; afterwards mix in the lard 
and ſnet, continuing the triture til] they be oy united. 

This ointment has been long in eſteem for diſeaſes of the 
eyes. It ought, however, to be uſed with caution, when 
the eyes are much inflamed or very tender. 


Iſſue Ointment, a 
Mix ha!f an ounce of Spaniſh flies, finely powdered, in 


$x qunces of yellow balilicum ointment. ; 
This ointment is chiefly intended for dreſſing bliſters, in 


odr to llcep them open during pleaſure. 


Ointment 


 OINTMENTS, . 3 


y Ointment of Lead. | 


Take of olive oil, half a pint; white wax, two ounces 
ſugar of lead, three drachms. Let the ſugar of lead, re- 
duced into a fine powder, be rubbed up with ſome part of 
the oil, and afterwards added to the other ingredients, pre- 
viouſly melted together, continually ſtirring them till quite 
cold. * » aye 

This cooling and gently aſtringent ointment may be uſed 
in all caſes where the intention is to dry and ſkin over the 
part, as in ſcald ing, &c. en 


Mercurial Ointment. 


Take of quickſilver, two ounces ; hogs? lard, three onnces; 
mutton ſuet, one ounce. Rub the quickſilver with an ounce 
of the hogs? lard in a warm mortar, till the globules be per- 
ſebtly extinguiſhed ; then rub it up with the reſt of the Yard 
and ſuet, previouſly melted together. 


The principal intention of this ointment is to convey mer= 


eury into the body by being rubbed upon the ſkin. 
Ointment of Sulphur. 


Take of hogs” lard prepared, four ounces ; flowers of ſul- 
phur, an ounce and a half; crude ſal ammoniac, two 
drachms ; eſſence of lemon, ten or twelve drops. Make 
them into an ointment. 

This oiatment, rubbed upon the parts affected, will gene- 


rally cure the itch. It is both the ſafeſt and beſt application 


for that purpoſe, and, when made in this way, has no dife 
apreeable ſmell. | 


White Ointment. 


Take of olive oil, one pint ; white wax and ſpermaceti, 
of each three ounces. Mel them with a gentle heat, and 
_ them conſtantly and briſkly ſtirring together, till quite 
cold. 

If two drachms of camphor, previouſly rubbed with a 
imall quantity of oil, be added to the above, it will make 
the N hite camphorated Ointment. 


Liniment for Burns. 


Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of freſh drawn linſeed 
vil, and lime-water; ſhake them well together in a wide 
mouthed bottle, ſo as to form a liniment. 


This 
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This is found to be an exceeding proper application fof 
recent ſcalds or burns. It may either be ſpread upon a cloth, 
or — parts affefted may be anointed with it twice or thrice 
* . ; | | | 

This is made in the ſame manner as the white ointment, 
two thirds of the wax being left out. 

This liniment may be applied in caſes 'of excoriation, 
where, on account of the largeneſs of the ſurface, the oint- 
ments with lead or calamine might be improper. | 


Liniment for the Piles. - 
Take of emollient ointment, two ounces; liquid lauda- 


num, half an ounce. Mix thefe ingredients with the yolk 
of an egg, and work them well together. 


Volatile Liniment. 


Take of Florence oil, an ounce; ſpirit of harſhorn, half 
an ounce. Shake them together. | | 

This liniment, made with equal parts of the ſpirit and oil, 
will be more efficacious, where the patient's ſkin is able to 
bear it. 

Sir John Pringle obſerves, that in the inflammatory 
quinſey, a piece of flannel, moiſtened with this liniment, 
and applied to the throat, to be renewed every four or five 
hours, is one of the moſt efficacious remedies; and that it 
ſeldom fails, after bleeding, either to lefſen or carry off the 
complaint. The truth of this obſervation I have often ex- 
perienced. | 


2 


Camphorated Oil. 


Rub an ounce of camphor, with two ounces of Florence 
oil, in a mortar, till the camphor be entirely diſſolved. 

This antiſpaſmodic liniment may be uſed in obſtinate rheu- 
matiſms, and in ſome other caſes accompanied with extreme 
pain and tenſion of the parts. | 


P1446 


EDiCciNEs which operate in a ſmall doſe, and whoſe 
diſagreeable taſte, or ſmell, makes it neceſſary that 
they ſhould be concealed from the palate, are moſt —_— 
diouſly exhibited in this form. No medicine, however, © a 


is intended to operate quickly, ought to be made into pts 


one, 


. 
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as they often lie for a conſiderable time on the ſtomach 
before t are diſſolved, ſo as to produce any effect. 

As the ingredients which enter the compoſition-of pills are 
generally fo contrived, that one pill of an ordinary ſize" may 
contain about five grains of the compound, in mentioning 
the doſe we ſhall only ſpecify the number of pills to be taken; 
as one, two, three, Kc. fo. . 


Compoſing Pill. k K 28 

Take of purified opium, ten grains; Caſtile ſoap, half a 

drachm. Beat them together, and form the whole into 
twenty pills. ' 


When a quieting draught will not fit upon the ſtomach, 
one, two, or three of theſe pills may be taken, as occaſion 


requires. 


Fetid Pill. 


Take of aſafœtida, half an ounce; ſimple ſyrup, as much 
as is neceſſary to form it into pills. 

In hyſteric complaints, four or five pills, of an ordinary 
ſize, may be taken twice or thrice a-day. They may like- 
wiſe be of ſervice to perſons afflicted with the aſthma. 

When it is neceſſary to keep the body open, a proper 
quantity of rhubarb, aloes, or jalap, may occafionally be 
added to the above maſs, | | 


Hemlock Pill. 


Take any quantity of the extract of hemloak, and addin 
to it about a fifth part its weight of the powder of the dried 
leaves, form it into pills of the ordinary ſize. | . 

The extract of hemlock may be taken from one grain to 


ſeveral drachms in the day. The beſt method, however, of 


uſing theſe pills, is to begin with one or two, and to increaſe 
the doſe gradually, as far as the patient can bear them, with- 
out any remarkable degree of ſtupor or giddineſs. 


Mercurial Pill. 


Take of purified quickſilver and honey, each half an 
ounce. Rub them together in a mortar, till the globules of 
mercury are perfectly e then add, of Caſtile 
loap, two drachms, powdered liquorice, or crumb of bread, 
a 3 quantity to give the maſs a proper conſiſtence for 
pills, 


When 
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When ſtronger mercurial pills are wanted, the quantity of 
quickſilver may be doubled. | 
The doſe of theſe pills is different, according to the in. 
tention with which they are given. As an alterant, two or 
three may be taken daily. To raiſe a ſalivation, four or five 
will be neceſſary. 118 
Equal parts of the above pill and powdered rhubarb made 
into a maſs, with a ſufficient quantity of ſimple ſyrup, will 
make a Mercurial purging Pill. | 
Mercurial ſublimate Pill. 
Diſſolve fiſteen grains of the corroſive ſublimate of. mer- 
cury in two drachms of the ſaturated ſolution of crude ſal 
ammoniac, and make it into a paſte, in a glaſs mortar, with 
a ſufficient quantity of the crumb of bread. This maſs muſt 
be formed into one hundred and twenty pills. | 
This pill, which is the moſt agreeable form of exhibiting 
the ſublimate, has been found efficacious, not only in curing 
the venereal diſeaſe, but alſo in killing and expelling worms, 
after other powerful medicines had failed 7. 


For the venereal diſeaſe, four of theſe pills may be taken 
twice a-day, as an alterant three, and for worms two. 


Plummer Pill. 


Take of calomel, or ſweet mercury, and precipitated ſul- 
phur of antimony, each three drachms; extract of liquorice, 
two drachms. Rub the ſulphur and mercury well to- 
gether; afterwards add the extract, and, with a ſufficient 
oY of the mucilage of gum arabic, make them into 

ne- 
5 This pill has been found a powerful, yet ſafe, alterative 
In obſtinate cutaneous diſorders; and has completed a cure 
after ſalivation had failed. In venereal caſes it has likewiſe 
produced excellent effefts. Two or three pills of an ordi- 
nary ſize may be taken night and morning, the patient keep- 
ing moderately warm, and drinking after each doſe a draug 
of decoftion of the woods, or of ſarſaparilla. 


tt. 


®* See a paper on this ſubject in the Edinburgh Phyfical and 
Literary Eſſays, by the ingenious Dr. John Gardener. 
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| Pirging Pills. 

Take of ſuccotorine aloes, and Caſtile ' ſoap, each two 
drachms ; of ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity to make them 
into pills. dn Wakes | 110 | 

Four or five of theſe pills will. generally prove a ſufficient 
purge. For keeping the body gently open, one may be taken 
night and wag + They are reckoned both deobſtruent 
and ſtomachic, and will be found to anſwer all the purpoſes 
of Dr. Anderſon's pills, the principal ingredient of which 
1 9x" Fade Fi j 

Where aloetic purges are improper, the following pills 
may be uſed : SET | 8 r »f 

Take extract of jalap, and vitriolated tartar, of each two 
drachms; ſyrup of ginger, as much as will make them of a 
proper conſiſtence for pills. | 1 4 


Theſe pills may be taken in the ſame quaritity as the above: 
Pill for the Jaundice. I 


Take of Caſtile ſoap, ſuccotorine aloes, and Haber, ot 
each one drachm. Make them into pills with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſyrup or mucilage. 4 * 

Theſe pills, as their title expreſſes, are chiefly intended 
for the jaundice, which, with the aſſiſtance of proper diet, 
they will often cure. Five or fix of them may be taken 
twice a day, more or leſs, as is neceſſary to keep the body 
open. It will be proper, however, during their uſe, to 
interpoſe now and then a vomit of ipecacuanha or tartar 
emetic. 


- 


Stomachic Pill, 

Take extract of gentian, two drachms; powdered rhu- 
barb and vitriolated tartar, of each one drachm; oil of mint, 
thirty drops; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. b 
Three or four of theſe pills may be taken twice a- day, for 
uvigorating the ſtomach, and keeping the body gently open. 


Squill Pills. 
Take powder of dried ſquills, a-drachm and a half; gum 


ammoniac, and cardamom ſeeds, in powder, of each three 
irachms ; ſimple ſyrup, a ſufficient quantity. 

In dropſical and aithmatic complaints, two or three of 
tncle pills may be taken twice a- day, or oftner, if the ſto- 
Mach will bear them. 


3 A Strenoth- 
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Strengthening Pill. +l 
Take ſoſt extract of the bark, and falt of ſee], each a 
drachm. Make into pills. ned 
In diſorders ariſing from exceſſive debility, or relaxation 
af the ſolids, as the cho/orofis,' or green ſickneſs, two of theſe 
pills may be taken three times a- day. | i 
Plasrzns onght to be of a different conſiſtence, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes. for which they are intended. Such 
as are to be applied to the breaſts or ſtomach ought to be ſoft 
and yielding; while thoſe . deſigned for the limbs ſhould: be 
firm and adheſive. | 
It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters might be impregnated 
with the virtues of different vegetables, by boiling the recent 
vegetable with the oil employed for the eompoſition of the 
plaſter ; but this treatment does not communicate to the oils 
any valuable qualities. 
The calces of lead boiled with oils unite with them into 
a plaſter of a proper conſiſtence, which make the baſis of 
ſeveral other — In boiling theſe compoſitions, a 
quantity of hot water muſt be added from time to time to 
prevent the plaſter from burning or growing black. This, 
however, ſhould be done with care, fe it cauſe the matter 
to explode. 


Common Plaſter. 


Take of common olive oil, fix pints ; litharge, reduced to 
a fine powder, two pounds and a half. Boil the litharge 
and oil together over a gentle fire, continually ſtirring them, 
and keeping always about half a gallon of water in the vel- 
ſel: after they have boiled about three hours, a little of the 
plaſter may be taken out and put into cold water, to try if 
ut be of a proper conſiſtence: when that is the caſe, the whole 
may be ſuffered to cool, and the water well preſſed out of it 
with the hands. 

This plaſter is generally applied in flight wounds and ex- 
coriations of the ſkin. It keeps the part ſoft and warm, and 
defends it from the air, which is all that is neceſſary in ſuch 
caſes. Its principal uſe, however, is to ſerve as a baſis for 


other plaſters. 
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Adbeffoe Plaſter. 


Take of common plaſter, half a pound; of Burgundy 
pitch, a quarter of a pound. Melt them together. 

This plaſter is principally uſed for keeping on other 
dreſings. _ 8 


Arddyne Plaſttr. P 
Melt an ounce of adheſive plaſter, and, when it is cool- 


ing, mix with it a drachm of powdered opium, and the ſame 


quantity of camphor, previoully rubbed up with a little oil. 

This plaſter generally gives eaſe in acute pains, eſpecially 
of the nervous kind, 

Bliſtering Plaſter. | 

Take of Venice turpentine, ſix ounces; yellow wax, two 
ounces ; Spaniſh flies in fine powder, three ounces; pow- 
dered muſtard, one ounce, Melt the wax, and while it is 
warm, adq; to it the turpentine, taking care not to evaporate 
it by too much heat. After the turpentine and wax are ſuf- 
ficiently incorporated, ſprinkle in the powders, continually 
ſtirring the maſs till it be cold. * 

Though this plaſter is made in a variety of ways, one ſel- 
dom meets with it of a proper conſiſtence. When com- 
pounded with oils and other greaſy ſubſtances, its effects are 
blunted, and it is apt to run; while piteh and reſin render it 
too hard and very inconvenient. | 

When the bliſtering plaſter is not at hand, its place may 
be ſupplied by mixing with any ſoft ointment a ſufficient 
quantity of powdered flies; or by forming them into a paſte 
with flour and vinegar, | 


Gum Plaſter. 


Take of the common plaſter, four pounds; gum ammo- 
niac and galbanum, ſtrained, of each half a pound. Melt 
them together, and add, of Venice turpentine, fix 'ounces. 

This plaſter is uſed as a'digeſtive, and likewile for diſcuſs 
ſing indolent cumours; | 


Mercurial Plgſter. 


Take of common plaſter, one pound; of gum ammoniac, 
ſtrained, half a pound. Melt them together, and, when 
2 add eight ounces of quick- ſilver, previouſly extin- 
by triture, with three ounces of hog's lard. 

3A 2 


guiſhe 


* 
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This plaſter is recommended in pains of the limbs ariſing 
from a venereal cauſe. Indurations of the glands, and other 
violent tumours, are likewiſe found ſometimes to yield to it. 


Stomach Plaſter. 


Take of gum plaſter, half a pound ; camphorated oil, an 
ounce and a half; black pepper, or capſicum, where it can 
be had, one ounce, Melt the plaſter, and mix. with it the 
oil; then ſprinkle in the pepper, previouſly reduced to a fine 
powder. | | 

An ounce or two of this plafter, ſpread upon ſoft leather, 
and applied to the regton of the ſtomach, will be of ſervice 
in flatulencies arifing from hyſteric and hypochondriac affec- 
tions. A- little of the expreſſed oil of mace, or a few drops 


of the eſſential oil of mint, may be rubbed upon it before it 


is applied. | 
This may ſupply the place of the Antihyſteric Plaſter, 


Warm Plaſter. ® 
Take of gum plaſter, one ounce; bliſtering plaſter, two 


drachms. Melt them together over a gentle fire. 
This plaſter is iſeful in the ſciatica and other fixed pains 
of the rheumatic kind: it ought, however, to be worn for 
ſome time, and to be renewed, at leaſt once a-week. It 
this is found to bliſter the part, which is ſometimes the caſe, 
it muſt be made with a ſmaller proportion of the bliſtering 
plaſter. | 


* 


Wax Plaſter. 


Take of yellow wax, one pound; white reſin, half « 
pound; mutton ſuet, three quarters of a pound. Melt them 


his is generally uſed inflead of the Melilot Plaſter. It is 
a proper application after bliſters, and in other cafes where 2 
gentle digeſtive is neceſſary. | 


POWDERS. 


ns is one of the moſt ſimple forms in which medicine 
I can be adminiſtered. Many medicinal ſubſtances, how- 
ever, cannot be reduced into powder, and others are too diſ- 
vgrecable to be taken in this form. we 
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The lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin 


liquor, as tea or water-gruel. The more ponderous will re- 


quire a mgge conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrup, conſervg, jelly, or 


honey. Lane +14 +h ts nee 
Gums, and other ſubſtances which are difficult to powder, 
ould be pounded along with the drier ones; but thoſę which 
a too dry, eſpecially aromatics, ought to be ſprinkled during 
their pulverization with a few drops of any proper witer. 
Aromatic powders arg to be prepared only in ſmall quag- 


tities at a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels cloſely ſtopped. In- - 


deed, no powders ought to be expoſed to the air or kept 


- 


too long, otherwiſe their virtues will be in gteat "meaſure - 
| * "ET 


deſtroyed. - 


* 
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Take of alum and Japan earth each two drachnis. Pound 

them together, and divide the whole into ten or twelve 
doſes. ; * | NE | 

In an immoderate flow of the menſes, and other hemor- 

rhages, one of theſe powders: may be taken every hour, of 


every half-hour, if the dilcharge be violent. >, | 


3 
Powder of Bule. 
Take of bole armenic, or French bole, two ounces; cin- 
namon, one ounce ; tormentil root ànd gum arabiè, of each 
ſix drachms ; long pepper, one drachm. Let all theſe in- 
gredients be reduced into a powder. 3 
This warm, glutinous aſtringent powder, is given in fluxes, 
and other diſorders where medicines of that claſs are nee ary 
in the doſe of a ſcruple, or half à drachm. vt. 
If a drachm of opium be added, it will make the FRO of 
Bale with Opium, which is a medicine of conſider le elfica- 
cy. It may be taken in the ſame quantity as the former, 
but not aboy@twice or thrice a- day. 


0 
Carminative Powder. 
Take of coriander-feed, © half an ounce; ginger, one 
drachm ; nutmegs, half a drachm ; fine ſugar, a drachm and 
a half. Reduce them into powder for twelve doſes- 
This powder is employed for expelling flatulencies ariſing 
from indigeſtion, particularly thoſe to which hyſleric and 
hypochondriac perſons are 65 liable. It may likewiſe be 
gven in ſmall quantities to children in theif food, when 
doubled with gripes. ; 


. 


3A 3 Diuretic 


* 
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- Diaretic Powder. 


Take off gum arabic four ounces; purified mitre, one 
ounce. Pound them together, and divide the whole into 
twenty-four doſes. | | 

During the firſt ſtage of the venereal diſeaſe, one of theſe 
3 may be taken three times a-day, with con- 
{iderabR advantage. ; GEES ; 


a. 


Aromatic Opening Powder, 
Take of. the beſt Turkey rhubarb, cinnamon, and fine 
ſugar, each two drachms. Let the ingredients be pounded, 
and afterwards mixed well together. | | 
When flatulency is accompanied with coſtiveneſs, a tea- 
ſpoonful of this powder may be taken once or twice a- day, 


_ 


according to eircumſtances. | 


Saline Laxative. Powder. 


Take of ſoluble tartar, and cream of tartar, each one 
drachm; purified nitre, half a drachm. Make them into a 
powder. 4 * IF +> 

In fevers, and other inflamwatory diſorders, where it is 
neceſſary to keep the body gently open, one of theſe cool- 


peated occaſionally. ® | 


, Steel Powder. 


Take filings of ſteel, and loaf-ſugar, of each two ounces; 
ginger, two drachms. Pound them together. 

In obſtructions of the -mer/es, and other caſes where ſteel 
is proper, a tea. ſpoonſul of this powder may be taken twice 


ar day, and waſhed down with a. little wine or water. 


Sudorific Poder. \ 

Take purified nitre and vitriolated tartar, of each half an 
ounce ; opium and ipecacuanha, of each one drachm, Mix 
the ingredients, and reduce them to a fine powder. 

This is gencrally known by the name of Dæuer's Powder. 
It is a powerful ſudorific. | In obſtinate rheumatilms, and 
other cales where it is neceſſary to excite a copious ſweat, 
this powder may be adminiſtered in the doſe of a ſcruple or 
half a drachm. Some patients will require two ſcruples. It 
ought to be accompanied with the plentiful uſe of ſome 
warm diluting liquor. wy 

Wirm 


ing laxative powders may be taken in a little gruel, and re- 
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Morm potuders. 


Take of tin reduced into a ſine powder, an ounce; 
Ethiops mineral, two drachms. Mix them well together, 
and divide the whole into ſix doſes. | | | 

One of thefe powders may be taken in a little ſyrup, ho- 
ney, or treacle, twice a-day. After they have been all uſed, 


the following anthelmintic purge may be proper. 
| Purging Worm-powder. 08 
Take of powdered rhubarb, a ſcruple; ſcammony and ca- 
lomel, of each five grains. Rub them together in a mortar 

for one doſe. 5.401 TO 
For children the above doſes muſt be leſſened according to 
their age, | ＋ A 12 
If the powder of tin be given alone, its doſe may be con- 
ſiderably increaſed, The late Dr. Alſton gave it to the 
mount of two ounces in three days, and ſays, when thus 
adminiſtered, that it proved an egregious anthelmintic. He 
purged his patients both before they took the powder and af- 
terwards, . | 


. 


Powder for the Tape-watm., 


Early in the morning the patient is to take in an y liquid 


two or three drachms, according to his age and conſtitu- 
tion, of the root of the male fern reduced into a fine pow- 
der. About two hours afterwards, he is to take of calomel 
and reſin of ſcammony, each ten grains; gum gamboge, 
ſix grains. Theſe ingredients muſt be finely powdered and 
given in a little ſyrup, honey, treacle, or any thing that is 
moſt agreeable to the patient, He is then to walk gently 
about, now and then drinking a diſh of weak green tea, till 
the worm is paſſed. If the powder of the fern produces 
nauſea, or ſickneſs, it may be removed by ſucking the juice 
of an orange or lemon. 


This medicine, which had been long kept a ſecret abroad 


for the cure of the tape- worm, was ſome time ago purchaſed 
by the French King, and made public for the benefit of man- 
kind. Nat having had an opportunity of trying it, I can 
lay nothing from experience concerning its efficacy. It 
ſeems, however, from its ingredients, to be an active medi. 
cine, and ought to be taken with care. The doſe here pre. 
ſcribed is ſufficient for the ſtrongeſt patient; it muſt, there, 
fore, be reduced according to the age and conſtitution. * 
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S IR UPS. 

Vnurs were ſome time ago looked upon as medicines of 

conſiderable value. They are at preſent, however, re- 
garded chiefly as vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, 
and are uſed for ſweetening 'draughts, juleps, or mixtures; 
and for reducing the lighter powders into boluſes, pills, and 
electuaries. As all theſe purpoſes may be anſwered by the 
ſimple ſyrup alone, there is little occaſion for any other; 
eſpecially as they are ſeldom ſound but in a ſtate of ferment- 
ation; and as the doſe of any medicine given in this form 
is very uncertain. Perſons who ſerve the public muſt keep 
whatever their cuſtomers call for; but to the private prac- 
titioner nine-tenths of the ſyrups uſually kept in the ſhops 
are unneceſſary. I 
* Simple Syrup. | 
1s made by diſſolving in water, either with or withou 
heat, about double its weight of fine ſugar. 

If twenty-five drops of laudanum, be added to an ounce 


of the fimple ſyrnp, it will ſupply the place of diacodium, 


or the ſyrup of Poppies, aud will be found a more ſafe and 


certain medicine. | 
The lubricating virtues of the ſyrup of marſhmallows may 
likewiſe be ſupplied, by adding to the common ſyrup a ſufh- 
cient quantity of mucilage of gum arabic. } 
Thoſe who chuſe to preſerve the juice of lemons in form 
of ſyrup, may diſſolve m it, by the heat of a warm bath, 
nearly double its weight of fine ſugar. The juice ovght to 
be previoully ſtrained, and ſuffered to ſtand till it ſettles. 
The ſyrup of ginger is ſometimes of uſe as a warm vehicle 
for giving medicine to perſons afflitted with flatulency. It 
may be made by infuſing two ounces of bruiſed ginger in two 
ints of boiling water for twenty-four hours. After the 
neck has been ſtrained, and has ſtood to ſettle. for ſome 
time, it may be poured off, and a little more than double its 
weight of fine powdered ſugar diſſolved in it. | 


TINCTURES, ELIXIRS, Sr. 


R E<riuey ſpirit is the direct menſtruum of the reſins 
and eſſential oils of vegetables, and totally extracts theſe 
active principles from ſundry ſubſtances, which yields them 
to water, either not at all, or only in part, 1 


© 
+» 
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It diſſolves likewiſe thoſe. parts of animal. ſubſtances in 
which their peculiar fmells and taſtes reſide. Hence the 


tin ures prepared with reQified ſpirits form an uſeful and 


elegant claſs of medicines, poſſeſſing many of the moſt eſ- 
ſential yirtues of ſimples, without being clogged with their 
inert or uſeleſs parts. b + -bige 4 usern 
Water, however, being the proper menſtruum of the 
gummy, ſaline, and ſaccharine parts of medicinal fubſtances, 
it will be neceſſary, in the preparation of ſeveral tinctures, 


to make uſe of a weak ſpirit, or a compoſition of rectifed 


ſpirit and water, 
Aromatic Tincture. „ 

Infuſe two ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of 
brandy, without heat, for a few days; then ſtrain off the 
tinfture. | oo Sigg e 

This ſimple tincture will ſufhciently anſwer all the inten- 
tions of the more coſtly preparations of this kind. It is 
rather too hot to be taken by itſelf; but is very proper for 
mixing with ſuch medicines as might otherwiſe prove too 
cold fox the ſtomach. py: 


Compound Tincture of the Bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, two ounces ; Seville orange-peel 
and cinnamon, of each half an ounce. Let the bark be 


powdered, and the other ingredients bruiſed ; - then infuſe - 


the whole in a pint and a balf of brandy, for five or fix days, 
in a cloſe veſſel ; afterwards ſtrain off the tinctute. 

This tincture is not only beneficial in intermitting fevers, 
but allo in the flow, nervons and putrid kinds, eſpecially 
towards their decline. 1 * 

The doſe is from one drachm to three or four, every fifth 
or ſixth hour. It may be given in any ſuitable liquor, and 


occaſionally ſharpened with a few drops of the ſpirit of 
vitriol, f 


Volatile Fetid Tincture. 


Infuſe two ounces of aſafcetida in one pint of volatile 
aromatic ſpirit, for eight days, in a cloſe bottle, frequently 
ſhaking it; then ſtrain the tincture. 

This medicine is beneficial in hyſteric diſorders, eſpecially 
when attended with lowneſs of ſpirits, and faintings. A 
tca-ſpoonful of it may be taken in a glafs of wine, or a cup 
of penny. royal tea, 


Valatile 
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Poylalile 2 miture of Gum Guaiacumn. 


Take of gum guaiacum, four ounces ; volatile aromatie 
ſpirit, a pint. Infuſe without heat, in a veſſel well ſtopped, 
for a few days; then ſtrain off the tinture*®.. _ |. 

In rheumatic complaints, a tea-ſpoonful of this tinfure 
may be taken in a cup of the infuſion of water tre foil, twice 
or thrice a day. MOTT 


_ +, Tinfure of Bluck Hlellelore. 
Infuſe two ounces of the roots of black hellebore, bruiſed, 
in a pint of proof ſpirit, for ſeven or eight days; then filter 
the tincture through paper. A ſcruple of cochineal may be 
infuſed along with. the roots, to give the tincture a colour, 
In obſtructions of the menſes, a tea-ſpoonful of this tinc- 
ture may be taken in a cup of camomile or penny-royal tea 
twice a-day. ; 1.52 95 : 


Aſtringent Tinure. 
Digeft two ounces of gum kino, in a pint and a half of 
brandy, for eight days; afterwards ſtrain it for uſe. © 
This tincture, though not generally known, is a good 
aflringent medicine. With this view, an ounce, or more, 


ol it may be taken three or four times a-day. 


Tinfure of Myrrh and Albes. 


Take of gum myrrh an ounce and a half; hepatic aloes 
one ounce. Let them be reduced to a powder, and infuſed 


in two pints of reQified ſpirits, for fix days, in a gentle 


heat; then ſtrain the tincture. 

This is . principally uſed by ſurgeons for cleanſing foul 
ulcers, and reſtraming the progreſs of gangrenes. It is allo, 
by ſome, recommended as a proper application to green 
wounds, | 5 | 

Tinure of Opium, or Liquid Laudauum. 

Take of erude opium, two ounces ; ſpirituous aromatic 
water, and mountain wine, of each ten ounces. Diſſolve 
tbe opium, ſliced, in the wine, with a gentle heat, fre- 

uently ſtirring it; afterwards add the ſpirit, and ſtrain © 
the tincture. _. 


* A very good tincture of guaiacum, for domeſtic uſe, may be 
made by infuſing two or three ounces of the gum in à bottle 
rum or brandy, A; 


” 
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As twenty-five drops of this tinfture contain about a 
grain of opium, the common doſe may be from tyenty to 


thirty drops. 
Sacred 7 infure, or Tinfure of  Fhera Picra. 

Take of ſyccotorine aloes in powder, one ounce; Virgi- 

nian ſnake-root and ginger, of each two drachms. Infuſe 


in a pint of mountain wine, and half a pint of brandy, for 


a week, frequently ſhaking the bottle, then ſtrain off the 
tincture. 
This is a ſafe and uſeful purge for perſons of a languid and 
hlegmatic habit; but is thought to have better effects, 
taken in ſmall dofes as a Jaxative. 
The doſe, as a purge, is from one to two ounces, 


Compound Tincture of Senna. 


Take of ſenna, one ounce; jalap, coriander ſeeds, and 
cream of tartar, of each half an ounce. Infuſe them in a 
pint and a half of French. brandy for a week ; then ftrain 
the tincture, and add to it four ounces of fine ſugar. 

This is an agreeable purge, and anſwers all the purpoſes 
of the Elixir Salutis, and of Daffy's Elixir. 

The doſe is from one to two or three ounces. 


Tinure of Spaniſh Flies. 

Take of Spaniſh flies, reduced to' a fine powder, two 
ounces z ſpirit of wine, one pint, Infuſe for two or three 
days; then ſtrain off the tincture. » 

This is intended as an acrid ſtimulant for external uſe. 
Parts affected with the palſy or chronic rheumatiſm may be 
irequently rubbed with it, 


Tincture of the Balſam of Tolu. 


Take of the balſam of Tolu, an ounce and an half; recs 
tihed ſpirit of wine, a pint. Infuſe in a gentle heat until 
the balſam is diſſolved ; then ſtrain the tinQure. | 

This tincture poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balſam. In 
coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, a tea-ſpoontul 
or two of it may be taken in a bit of loaf ſugar. But the 


beſt way of uſing it is in ſyrup. An ounce of the tincture, 


properly mixed with two pounds of ſimple ſyrup, will make 
wat is commonly called the Balſamic Syrup. 56M 
| | Tinetute 
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 Tinflure of Rhubarb. 


Take of rhubarb, two ounces and a half; leſſer cardas 
mon ſeeds, half an ounce; brandy, two pints. Dipeſt for 
a week, and ftrain the tincture. | | 

Thoſe who chuſe to have a vinous tincture of rhubarb 
may infuſe the above ingredients in a bottle of Liſbon wine, 
adding to it about two ounces of proof ſpirits, 

If half an ounce of gentian root, and a drachm of Virgi. 
nian ſnake-root be ated to the above ingredients, it will 
make the bitter tinfture of rhubarb. | 

All theſe tinctures are deſigned as ſtomachics and corro- 
borants as well as Pn In weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
indigeſtion, laxity of the inteſtines, fluxes, cholicky and ſuch 
like complaints, they are frequently of great ſervice. The 
doſe is from half a ſpoonful to three or four ſpoonſuls or 
more, according to the circumſtances of the patient, and 


the purpoſes it is intended to anſwer, 


Paregoric Elixir, 


Take of flowers of benzoin, half an ounce ; opium, two 


drachms. Infuſe in one pound of the volatile aromatic 
ſpirit, for four or five days, frequently ſhaking the bottle; 
alterwards ſtrain the elixir, | : 

This is an agreeable and ſafe way of adminiſtering opium, 
It cales pain, allays tickling coughs, relieves difhcult breath- 
ing, and is uſeful in many diſorders of children, particularly 
the hooping cough. 

The doſe to an adult is ſrom filty to a hundred drops. 


Sacred Elixir, 


Take of rhubarb cut ſmall, ten drachms ; fuccotorine 
aloes, in powder, fix drachms ; leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half 
an ounce; French brandy, two pints. Inſule for two of 
three days, and-then ſtrain the elixir. 


This uſeful ſtomachic purge may be taken from one ounce 
to an ounce and a half. 


Stomachic 8 


Take of gentian root, two ounces; Curaſſao oranges, 
one ounce; Virginian ſnake-root, half at ounce. Let the 
ingredients be bruiſed, and infuſed for three or four days in 
two pints of French brandy ; afterwards {lrain out the * 
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This is an excellent ſtomach bitter. In flatulencies; in- 


digeſtion, want of appetite, and ſuch like complaints, a 
ſmall glaſs of it may be taken twice a-day. It likewiſe re- 


lieves the gout in the ſtomach, when taken in a large doſe. 
Acid Elixir of Vitriol. | 

Take of the aromatic tinflure, one pint ; oil of vitriol, 
three ounces. Mix them gradually, and after the fæces 
have ſubſided, filter the elixir through paper, in a glaſs 
funnel. _ : 

This is one of the beſt medicines which I know for hyſte- 
ric and hypochondriac patients, afflicted with flatulencies 
ariſing from relaxation or debility of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines. It will ſucceed where the moſt celebrated ſtoma- 
ehic biiters have no effect. The doſe is from ten to forty 
drops, in a glaſs of wine or water, or a cup of any bitter in- 


fuſion, twice or thrice a-day. It ſhould be taken when the 
ſtomach is moſt empty. 


Campborated Spirit of Wine. 


Diſſolve an ounce of camphor in a pint of rectiſied 
ſpirits. 

This ſolution is chiefly employed as an embrocation in 
bruiſes, palſies, the chronic rheumatiſm, and ſor preventing 
gangrenes. | 


The above quantity of camphor, diſſolved in half a pound ; 


of the volatile aromatic ſpirit, makes Mard's Eſence. 


Spirit of Mindererus. 


Take of volatile ſal ammoniac, any quantity. Pour on it 
gradually diſtilled vinegar, till the efferveſcence ceaſes. 


This medicine is uſeful in promoting a diſcharge both by | 


he ſkin and urinary paſſage. It is alſo a good external ap- 
plication in ſtrains and bruiſes. #5 a>; 


When intended to raiſe a ſweat, half an ounce of it in a 
cup of warm gruel may be given to the patient in bed every, 


hour till it has the defired effect. 
N 


VIX Tan is an acid produced from vinous T1quors 
a ſecond fermentation. It is an uſeful medicine both 


in inflammatory and putrid diſorders: Its effects are, to 


cool 
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cool the blood, quench thitſt, counteract a tendency to pu- 
trefaction, and allay inordinate motions of the ſyſtem: It 
bkewiſe promotes the natural ſectetions, and in ſome caſes 
excites a copious ſwgat, where the warm medicines, called 
alexipharmic, tend rather to prevent that ſalutary eva- 
cuation. | LY 

Weakneſs, faintings, vomitings, and other hy ſteric affec. 
tions, are often relieved by vinegar applied to the mouth and 
noſe,” or received into the ſtoniach. It is of excellent uſe 
alfo in correfting many poiſotious ſubſtances, when taken 
into the ſtomach ; and in promoting their expulſion, by the 
different emunctories, when received into the blood. 
Vinegat is not only an uſeful medicine, but ſerves like- 
wiſe to extract, in tolerable perfection, the virtues of ſeveral 
other medicinal ſubſtances. Moſt of the odoriferous flowen 
impart to it their fragrance, together with a beautiful purpliſh 
or red colour. It allo aſſiſts or coincides with the intention 
of ſquills, garlic, gum ammoniac, and ſeveral other valuable 
medicines. | 

Theſe effects, however, are not to be expected from every 
thing that is ſold under the name of vinegar, but from ſuck 
as 1s ſound and well prepared. . 

The beſt vinegars are thoſe prepared from French wines. 

It is neceſſary for ſome purpoſes that the vinegar be diſ- 
tilled; but as this operation requires a particular chemical 
apparatus, we ſhall not inſert it. | 


Vinegar of Litharge. 


Take of litharge, half a pound; ſtrong vinegar, two 
pints. Inluſe them together in a moderate heat for three 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſſel; then filter the liquor for 
uſe. 

This medicine is little uſed, from a general notion of iis 
being dangerous. There is reaſon, however, to believe, that 
the preparations of lead with vinegar are poſſeſſed of ſome 
valuable properties, and that they may be uſed in many caſes 
with fafety and ſucceſs. | 

A preparation of a ſimilar nature with the above has of late 
been extolled by Goulard, a French ſurgeon, as a ſafe and 
extenſively uſeful medicine, which he calls the Extract of Sa- 
turn, and orders to be made in the following manner: 

Take of litharge, one pound ; vinegar made of French 


wine, two pints, Put them together into a glazed earthen 
pipkiny 
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pipkin, and jet them boil; or rather fithmer; for an hour, 
8 25 hour and a quarter, taking care to ftir them all the 
while with a wooden ſpatula. After tie whole has ſtood to 
— pour off the liquor which is upon the top into bottles 
for uſee 

With this extraſi Goulard makes his vegeto-mineral ton- 
ter *, which he recommends in a great variety of external 
2 as inflammations, burns, dle, ſprains, ulcers, 


fle like wiſe prepares with i it a 3 of other forms of 
medicine, as poultices, plaſters, ointments, powders, &c. 


Vinegar of Roſes. 


Take of red roſes, half a pound; ſtrong vinegar, bal a 
gallon. Infuſe in a cloſe edel for ſeveral way in a 
gentle heat; and then ſtrain off the liquor. 

This is principally ale as an embroeation for beadach 


&c. 


1 Vinegar of Squills 


Take of dried ſquills, two ounces ; diſtilled vinegar, two 
pints. Infuſe for. ten days or a ſortnight i in a gentle degree 
of heat, afterwards ſtrdin off the liquor, and add to it about 
a twelſth part its quantity of proof ſpirits. 

This medicine has good effects in diſorders of the breaſt, 
occaſioned by a load — viſcid phlegm. It is alſo of uſe in 
hydropic caſes for promoting a diſcharge of urine. 

The doſe is from two drachms to two ounces, according 
to the intention for which it is given. When intended to 
aft as a vomit, the doſe ought to be large. In other caſes, it 
muſt not only be exhibited in ſmall doſes, but alſo mixed with 
cinnamon water, or ſome other agreeable aromatic liquor, 
to prevent the nauſea it might otherwiſe occaſion., + 


WATERS BY INFUSION, &c«. 


Lime Water. N 


POUR twe gallons of water gradually upon a pound of 
freſh burnt quicklime; and when the ebullition ceaſes, 


ſtir them well together; then ſuffer the whole to ſtand at 


ett, that the lime way ſettle, and afterwards filter the li- 

quor through paper, which is to be kept in veſſels _— 
Opt. 58 

* Qce Collyrium of Lead. i; 
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736 KAPPEN DIT. 
The lime-water from calcined oy ſler · ſnells, is prepared in 


r 

Lime - water is principally-uſed ſor the, gravel; in which 
caſe, from a pint to two or more of it may be drunk daily, 
Externally it is uſed for waſhing foul ulcers, and remoying 


the.jtch, and other diſeaſes of the fin- 


* Compound Lime Nater. 
Take ſhavings of guaiacum wood, half a pound; liquo- 
rice root, one ounce ; ſaffafras bark, half an ounce; cori- 
ander ſeeds, three drachms; ſimple lime-water, fix pints. 
Infuſe without heat for two days, and then ſtrain off the 
liquor. | TE wr} ROI] | 
— may lime-water be impregnated with 
the virtues of other vegetable ſubſtances. Such impregnation 
not only renders the water more agreeable to the palate, but 
alſo a more efficacious medicine, eſpecially in cutaneous dil. 
orders and foulneſs of the blood and juices. = 
It may be taken in the ſame quantity as the ſimple water. 


rad” 4 Sublimate Water. 
Diſſolve eight grains of the corroſive ſublimate in a pint of 


cinnamon water. j : | 
If a ſtronger ſolution be wanted, a double or triple quantity 
of ſublimate may be uſed. | | 


The principal intention of this is to cleanſe foul ulcery 
and conſume proud fleſh. Win” 


Styptic Water. 28 

Take of blue vitriol and alum, each an ounce and a half ] 
water, one pint. Boil them until the falts are diſſolved, 
then filter the liquor, and add to it a drachm of' the oil of 
vitriol. 3 5 2 | 

This water is uſed for ſtopping a bleeding at the noſe, and 
other hæmorrhages; for which purpoſe cloths or doſſils dipt 
in it muſt be applied to the part. 155 


Pour a gallon of water on two pounds of Norway tar, 
and ſtir hack yoan, together with a wooden rod: after 
they have ſtood to ſettle for two days, pour off the water fot 
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SIMPLE DISTILLED: WATERS. 5g 
Though tar-water falls greatly ſhort | of the character 


which has been given of it, yet it poſſeſſes ſome medicinal 


virtues. It ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, increaſes the ſecretions, 


and ſometimes opens the body, or occaſions vomiting. 


A pint of it may be drank daily, or more, if the ſtomach. 


can bear it. It is generally ordered to be taken on an empty 
ſtomach, viz. four ounces. morning and evening, and the 
ſame quantity about two hours after breakfaſt and dinner. 


SIMPLE DISTILLED. WATERS. 


A GREAT number of diſtilled waters were formerly kept 
in the ſhops, and are ſtill retained in ſome Diſpenſa- 
tories. But we conſider them chiefly in the light of grateful 
diluents, ſuitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, 
or for rendering diſguſtful ones more —. to the palate 
and ſtomach. We ſhall therefore inſert only a few of thoſe 
which are beſt adapted to theſe intentions. | | 

The management of a ſtill being now generally under- 
ſtood, it is needleſs to ſpend time in giving directions for that 


purpoſe. 


Cinnamon Water. 


Steep one pound of cinnamon bark, bruiſed, in a gallon 
and a half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two days ; 
and then diſtil off one gallon. 

This is an agreeable aromatic water, poſſeſſing in a high 
degree the fragrance and cordial virtues of the ſpice. 


Pennyroyal Water. 


Take of pennyroyal leaves, dried, a pound and a half; 
water, from a gallon and a half to two gallons. Draw off 
by diſtillation one gallon. 

This water poſſeſſes, in a conſiderable degree, the ſmell, 
taſte, and virtues of the plant. It is given in mixtures and 
Juleps to hyſteric patients. 

An infuſion of the herb in boiling water anſwers nearly 
the ſame purpoſes. 


Peppermint Water. 
This is made in the ſame manner as the preceding. 


Spearmint Water. 
This may alſo be prepared in the ſame way as the penny- 


royal water. 
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Both theſe are uſeful ſtomachie waters, and will ſometing 
relieve vomiting, CREED it proceeds from indigeſtion, 
or cold viſcid phlegm. They are likewiſe uſeful in ſome 
colicky complaints, the gout in the ſtomach, 8c. particularly 
the peppermint water, | 


* 


An infufion of the freſh plant is frequently found to hat 


the ſame eſſects as the diſtilled water. 


Roſe Water. 


Take of roſes freſh gathered, ſix pounds; water, two 
gallons, Diſtil off one gallon. - _ 

This water 1s principally valued on account of its fine 
flavour. 


Jamaica Pepper Water. 


Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound; water, a gallon 
and a half. Diſtil off one gallon. | 


This is a very elegant diſtilled water, and may in moſt caſes 
fupply the place of the more coſtly ſpice waters. 


SPIRET UOUS DISTILLED WATERS. 
Spirituous Cinnamon Water. 
TAKE of cinnamon bark, one pound; proof ſpirit, and 


common water, of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon 
in the liquor for two days; then diſtil off one gallon. 


Spirituous Famaica Pepper Wate r. 
Take of Jamaica pepper, half a pound ; proof ſpirit, three 


pallons ; water, two gallons. Diſtil off three gallons. 
This is a ſufficiently agreeable cordial, and may ſupply the 
place of the Aromatic Maler. 


WHE TX. 


Alum I bey. 


BOIL two drachms of powdered alum in a pint of milk till 
it is curdled; then ſtrain out the whey. 
This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the 
menſes, and in a diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine. 
'The doſe is two, three, or four ounces, .according as the 
Romach will bear it, three times a day. If it ſhould occa- 
fon. yomiting, it may be diluted, TT 
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Maſtard Whey. | 
Take milk and water, of each a ' pint ; bruiſed muſtard- 
ſ-ed, an ounce and a half. Boil them together till the curd 
is petfectly ſeparated ; afterwards ſtrain the whey through a 

cloth. | 1 | | 
This is the moſt elegant, and by no means the leaſt effica- 
cious method of exhibiting muſtard. It warms and invi- 
orates the habit, and promotes the different ſecretions. 
Hence, in the low ſtate of nervous fevers, it will often ſup- 
ply the place of wine. It is alſo of uſe in the chronic rheu- 
matiſm, palſy, dropſy, &c. The addition of a little ſugar 

will render it more agreeable. 
The doſe is an ordinary tea-cupful four or five times a- day. 


Scorbutic Whey. 
This whey is made by boiling half a pint of the ſcorbutic 


juices in a quart of cow's milk. More benefit, however, is 
to be expetted from eating the plants, than from their ex- 
preſſed juices. 


The ſcorbutic plants are, bitter oranges, brooklime, garden 


ſcurvy-graſs, and water- creſſes. 

A number of other wheys may be prepared nearly in the 
ſame manner, as orange whey, cream of tartar whey, &c. 
Theſe are cooling plealant drinks in fevers, and may be ten- 
dered cordial, when neceſſary, by the addition of wine. 


WINES, 


PHE effects of wine are, to raiſe the pulſe, promote per- 
1 lpiration, warm the habit, and exhilarate the ſpirits. 
The red wines, beſides theſe effects, have an aſtringent qua- 
lity, by which they ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and by this means prove ſerviceable in reſtraining 
immoderate ſecretions. : | 

The thin ſharp wines have a different tendency. They paſs 
off freely by the different emundtories, and gently open the 
body. The effects of the full-bodied wines are, however, 
much more durable than thoſe of the thinner, 

All ſweet wines contain a glutinous ſubſtance, and do not 
pals off freely. Hence they will heat the body more than an 
equal quantity of any other wine, though it ſhould contain 
fully as much ſpirit. 
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From the obvious qualities of wine, it muſt appear to be 
an excellent cordial medicine. Indeed, to ſay the truth, it 
is worth all the reſt put together. 

But to anſwer this character, it muſt be ſound and good. 
No benefit is to be expected from the common traſh that is 
often ſold by the name of wine, without poſſeſſing one drop 
of the juice of the grape. Perhaps no medicine is more 
rarely obtained genuine than wine. 

ine is not only uſed as a medicine, but is alſo employed 
as a menſtruum for extracting the virtues of other medicinal 
ſubſtances ; for which it is not ill adapted, being a compound 
of water, inflammable ſpirit, and acid; by which means it is 
enabled to att upon vegetable and animal ſubſtances, and alſo 
to diſſolve ſome. bodies of the metallic kind, ſo as to impreg. 
nate itſelf with their virtues, as ſteel, antimony, &c. 


Antbelmintic Wine. 


Take of rhubarb, half an ounce ; worm-ſeed, an ounce, 
Bruiſe them, and infuſe without heat in two pints of red port 
wine for a few days, then ſtrain off the wine. 

As the ſtomachs of perſons aſflicted with worms are always 
debilitated, red wine alone will often prove ſerviceable: it 
muſt, however, have {till better effeas when joined with 
bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the above form. 

A glaſs of this wine may be taken twice or thrice a-day. 


Antimonial Wine. 


Take glaſs of antimeny, reduced to a fine powder, half an 
ounce ; Liſbon wine, eight ounces. Digeſt, without heat, 
for three or four days, now and then ſhaking the bottle; 
afterwards filter the wine through paper. 

The doſe of this wine varies according to the intention. 
As an alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten 


cathartic, or excites vomiting. 


to fifty or ſixty drops. In a large doſe it generally proves 


Bitter Wine. 


Take of pentian root, yellow rind of lemon-peel, freſh, 
each one ounce ; long pepper two drachms : m: untain wine, 
two pints. Infuſe without heat for a week, and ſtrain out 
the wine for uſe. 

In complaints ariſing from weakneſs of the ſtomach, or 
indigeſtion, a glaſs of this wine may be taken an hour before 


inner and ſupper. 
20 J gccacuanba 
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Tpecacuanha Wine. 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce ; mountain 
wine, a pint. Infuſe for three or four days; then filter the 
tincture. 

This is a ſafe vomit, and anſwers extremely well for ſuch 
perſons as cannot ſwallow the powder, or whoſe ſtomachs are 
too irritable to bear it. | | 
The doſe is from one ounce to an ounce and a half. 


Chalybeate or Steel Wine. 


Take * of iron, two ounces; cinnamon and mace? 
of each two drachms; Rheniſh wine, two pints. Infuſe for 
three or four weeks, frequently ſhaking the bottle; then 
paſs the wine through a filter. ö | 

In obſtructions of the menſes, this preparation of iron 
may be taken, in the doſe of half a wine-glaſs twice or thrice 
a-day. ( 
The medicine would probably be as good if made with 


Liſbon wine, ſharpened with half an ounce of the cream of 


tartar, or a {mall quantity of the vitriolic acid. 


Stomach Wine. | 
Take of Peruvian bark, grokily powdered, an ounce ; 


cardamom ſeeds, and orange peel, bruiſed, of each two 
drachms. Infuſe in a bottle of white port or Liſbon wine 
for five or ſix days ; then ſtrain off the wine. 

This wine is not only of ſervice in debility of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, but may alſo be taken as a preventive, by 
perſons liable to the intermittent fever, or who reſide in 
places where this diſeaſe prevails. It will be of uſe likewiſe 
to thoſe who recover {lowly aſter fevers of any kind, as it 
aſſiſts digeſtion, and helps to reſtore the tone and vigour of 
the ſyſtem. | | 

A glaſs of it may be taken two or three times a- day. 
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ALTHOUGH terms of art have been ſedulouſly avoited 
in the compoſition of this treatiſe, it is impoſſible. ei- 
tirely to baniſh technical phraſes when writing on medicine, 
a ſcience that has been leſs generally attended to by man- 
kind, and continues therefore to be more infected with the 
Jargon of the ſchools, than perhaps any other. Several per- 
ſons having expreſſed their opinion that a Gloſſary would 
make this work more generally intelligible, the following 
conciſe explanation of the few terms of art that occur, bas 
been added in compliance with their ſentiments, and to fulfil 
the original intention of this treatiſe, by rendering it intelli- 
gible and uſeful tc all ranks and claſſes of mankind. '. 


A. 


Abdomen. The belly. 

Abſorbents. Veſſels that convey the nouriſment from the 
inteſtines, and the ſecreted fluids from the various cavi- 
ties into the maſs of blood. 

Acrimany. Corroſive ſharpneſs. 

Acute. A diſeaſe, the ſymptoms of which are violent, and 
tend to a ſpeedy termination, is called acute. N 1 

Adult. Of mature age. 8 | 

Adufl. Dry, warm. | 

2 Whatever tends to prevent or remove ſpaſm, 

Apthæ. Small whitiſh ulcers appearing in the mouth. 

Aſtriftion. A tightening or leſſening. | 

Atrabilarian. An epithet commonly applied to people of 2 
certain temperament, marked by a dark complexion, 
black hair, ſpare habit, &c. which the ancients ſuppoſed 


to ariſe from the ara bilis, or the black bile. Bil 
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Bile, or Gall. A fluid which is ſecreted by the liver into the 
I- bladder, and from thence paſſes into the inteſtines, 
in order to promote digeſtion, 


C. 


Cacochymie. An unhealthy ſtate of the body. 

Caries. A rottenneſs of the bone. 

Chyle. A milky fluid ſeparated from the aliment in the in- 
teſtines, and conveyed by the abſorbents inta the blood 
to ſupply the waſte of the animal body. 

Chronic. A diſeaſe whoſe progrels is flow, 1 in n to 
acute. 

Circulation. The motion of the blood, EY is driven by 
the heart through the arteries, and returns by the veins. 

Comatoſe. Sleepy. 

Conglobate Gland. A ſimple gland. 

Conglomerate. A compound gland, 

Contagion, Infectious matter. 

Cutis, The ſkin. 

Cutaneous, Of or belonging to the ſkin. x 

Criſis. A certain period in the progreſs of a diſeaſe, from 


whence a decided alteration either for the better or the 


worſe takes place. 
Critical. Deciſive or important. | 
Critical Days. The fourth, fifth, ſeventh, ninth. eleventh, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, ſeventeenth, and twenty- firſt, 
are by ſome authors denominated critical days, becauſe 
febrile complaints have been obſerved to take a decilive 
change at theſe periods. 


D. 

Debility, Weakneſs, 

Delirium. A temporary diſorder of the ma faculties. 

Diaphragm, A membrane ſeparating the cavity of the cheſt 
from that of the belly. 

N N A medicine that promotes the ſecretion of urine. 


Draſtic. Is applied to ſuch purgative mec as are vio- 
lent or harſh in their operation. 


E. 


Empyema. A collection of purulent matter in the cavity ol 


the breaſt. 
334 Endemic, 
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Endemic. A difeaſe peculiar to a certain diſtrift of country, 
2 A diſeaſe generally inſectiou s. | 
acerbation. The increaſe of any diſeaſe. 


F. 


Fæces. Excrements. 

Fetid. Emitting an offenſive ſmell. 

Fetus. The child before birth, or when born before the 
proper period, 1s thus termed, | 

Flatulent. Producing wind. | 

Fungus. Proud fleſh. 


G. | , 
Gangrene, Mortification. | 
Gummata 
Ganglia | 
Gymnaſiic. Exerciſe taken with a view to preſerve or te- 


{fore health.— The ancient phyſicians reckoned this an 
important branch of medicine. 


H. 


Venereal excreſcences. 


 Heftic Fever. A flow conſuming fever, generally attendin 


a bad habit of body, or ſome incurable, and deep-root 
diſeaſe. 

Hæmorrhoids. The piles. 

Hemorrhage. Diſcharge of blood. 

HHypochondriaciſm. Low ſpirits. 

Hypochandriac viſcera. The liver, ſpleen, &c. ſo termed 
from their ſituation in the hypochondriac or upper and 


lateral parts of the belly, 
I, 


Ichor. Thin bad matter. | 

Impoſthume. A collection of purulent matter. 1 

Inflammation. A ſurcharge of blood, and an increaſed action 
of the veſſels, in any particular part of the body. 


I. 
Ligature. Bandage. 
Lixivium. Ley. 

M. | 
Miliary Eruption. Eruption of ſmall puſtules reſembling the 


ſeeds of millet, | 
Marbific, 
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Morbifies. Cauſi ing diſcaſe, or diſeaſed, agar 42 * 
Mucus. Tbe matter diſcharged from be noſe, kin gs 
Myſentery. A double membrane which connects t intel. 
tines to the back bone. 
| = 
„N. aye 
Neroms, Irritable, | | 
Nauſea. An inclination to vomit. 


Nodes. Enlargements of the bones produced by' the venereal 


diſeaſe. 


P. 


Pectoral. Medicines adapted to cure Ates of the breaſt. 

Pelvis. The bones ſituated. at the lower part of the trunk; 
on named from their reſembling in ſome meaſure a 

aſon. 

Perilnæum. A membrane lining the cavity of the belly and 
covering the inteſtines. 

Pericardium. Membrane containing the heart. 

Perſpiration. The matter diſcharged from the pores of the 
ſkin in form of vapour or ſweat. 

Phlogiflon. Is here uſed to ſignify ſomewhat rendering the 
air unfit for the purpoſes of reſpiration. 

Phlegmatic. ,Watery, relaxed. 

Plethoric. Replete with blood. 

Palypus. A diſeaſed excreſcence, or a ſubſtance formed of 
coagulable lymph, frequently found in the large blood 


els. 


Pct 2 contained in a boil. 


R. 
Regimen. Regulation of diet. 
Rectum. The ſtraight gut, in which the faeces are con- 
tained, 


Reſpiration, The act of breathing. 


8. 


Saliva, The fluid ſecreted by the glands of the mouth. 

Sanies. A thin bad matter, diſcharged from an ill condi- 
tioned ſore, 

Seirrhous. A ſtate of diſeaſed hardneſs. 

Slough. A part ſeparated and thrown off by ſuppuration. 

Spaſm. A diſeaſed contraction. 


Hine. The back bone. 
Styptice 
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 Siyptic. A medicine for flapping the diſcharge 


bl 
Sync A fainting fit attended with 5 com 150 
r "Tea ſenſation — thought, a5 


F.. ned J 
Taber. A ſpecies of conſumption. 
Temperament. A. peculiar habit of body, of which there are 
generally reckoned four, viz. the ſanguine, the bilious, 
the melancholies and the phlegmatic. | 


U. 
Vertigo. Giddineſs. 
Ulcer An ill conditioned ſore. 
Ureters. Two long and ſmall canals which convey the Ute 
from the kidneys to the bladder. 


Urethra. The canal which conveys the urine from tur 
bladder. | "5 


_ 1 


: abol tion 


A. 
TONS, Jewiſh and Mahometan, well calculated for the 


reſervation of health, 103. | | 

on, cauſes and ſymptoms of, $37: Means of prevention, 
Proper treatment in the caſe of, ibid, _ 2 

Abſceſſes, how to be treated, 308. 573. 

Accidents. See Caſualties. | 

Acids, of peculiar ſervice in conſumptions, 183. In putrid fe- 
vers, 199. Not ſuitable to the meaſles, 242. 

Aciditier in the bowels of infants, the origin of, 548. Method 
of cure, -549. | 

Acl worth, foundling hoſpital at, cauſe of the children there be- 
ing afflicted with ſcabbed heads, and fatal conſequences of their 
ill treatment, 555, note, 

Addiſon, his 21 on the luxury of the table, 95: 

ther, very ſerviceable in removing fits of the aſthma, 409. Is 
excellent for flatulencies, 444- ES 

Athiops mineral, ſtrongly recommended by Dr. Cheyne in inflam- 
mations of the eyes, 263. EE e 

Africans, their treatment of children, 11, note. 

Agaric of the oak, its merit as a ſtyptic, 577. Method of gather- 
ing, preparing, and applying it, «bid. note. ; 

Agriculture, a healthful, conſtant, and profitable employment, 48. 
Is too much neglected in favour of manufactures, ibid. Gar- 
dening the moſt wholeſome amuſement for ſedentary perſons, 53. 

Ague, a ſpecies of fever no perſon can miſtake, and the proper me- 
dicine for, generally known, 147. Cauſes of, 148. Symptoms, 
ilid. Regimen for, ibid. Under a proper regimen will often 
go off, without medicine, 150. Medical treatment of, 1 51. 
Often degenerates into obſtinate chronical diſeaſes, if not ra- 
dically cured, 154. Peruvian bark the only medicine to be re- 
lied on in, 155. Children how to be treated in, ibid.“ Pre- 
ventive medicine for thoſe who live in marſhy countries, 156. 

Ar, confined, poiſonous to children, 30. A free open air will 
lometimes cure the moſt obſtinate diſorders in children, 33. Oc- 
cupations which injure the health by unwholeſome air, 37. 9: 
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The qualities of, act more fenfibly on the body, than is 
rally imaged, 75. The ſeveral noxious qualities of, ſpecified, 
id. In large cities, polluted by various ' circumſtances, 76. 
The air in churches, how rendered unwholeſome, ibid. Houſes 
dught to be yentilated daily, 78. The danger attending ſmall 
apaxtments, ibid. Perſons whoſe buſineſsconfines them to town 
ought to ſleep in the country, ibid. High walls obſtruct the free 
current of air, 79. Trees ſhould not be planted too near to 
houſes, ibid. Freſh air peculiarly neceſſary for the fick, 80. The 
fick in hoſpitals in more danger from the want of freſh air, than 
from their diſorders, ibid. Wholeſomeneſs of the morning air, 
384. The changeableneſs of, one great cauſe of catching cold, 
| w_ . who keep moſt within doors, the moſt ſenſible of 
| theſe changes, 127. Of the night, to be caxefull 8 
„ 128. 'Freſh air often of ok efficacy in Aifea es than 
medicine, 139. Its importance in fever 145. 150. States of, 
liable to dice putrid fevers, 195. M | be kept cool and 
freſh in ſick chambers under this diſorder, 199. Change off one 
of the moſt effect ual remedies for the hooping cough, 285 The 
| 3 of, a material conſideration for aſthmatic patients, 408. 
e various ways by which it may be rendered noxious, 614. 
Confined, how to try, and purify, ibid. Method of recovering 
perſons poiſoned by foul air, 615. Freſh, of the greateſt im- 
portance in fainting fits, 622. 
"Aiken, Mr. his rreatife on the nature and cure of fractures, re- 
commended, 594, note. 
Alcalt, cauſtic, recommended in the ſtone, 327. How to prepue 
tit, ibid. note. | 
Aliment is capable of changing the whole conſtitution of the body, 
62. Will in many caſes anſwer every intention in the cure of 
© - difeafes, ibid. The calls of hunger and thirſt, ſufficient for re- 
gulating the due quantity of, 63. The quality of, how injured, 
id. A due mixture of vegetables neceſſary with our animal 
food, 65. To what the bad effects of tea are principally owing, 
65. Water, good and bad, diſtinguiſhed, 66. Inquiry into 
* the qualities of fermented liquors, with inſtructions for the due 
making of them, 69. The qualities of good bread, and wh 
adulterated by bakers, 70. General rules 2 the choice of f. 
ibid. Ought not to be too uniform, 71. Meals ought to be 
taken at regular times, 72. Long faſting injurious both to old 
and young, 73. Breakfaſts and ſuppers, Vid, Changes of diet 
ought to be gradually made, 74. General obſervations on, 049- 
Amaurofis. See Gutta ſerena, 2 
: American Tndians, their method of curing the venereal difeafe, 513- 
l Amuſements, ſedentary, improper for ſedentary perſons, 51. 
Ought always to be of an active kind, 85, - 
Anaſarca. See Dropfy. 
Anger, violent fits of, injurions to the conſtitution, 112. Tran- 


quillity of mind eſſential to health, ibid. Avimal 
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 Apothecaries weights, a table of, 687. 
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Animal food, cautions in giving it to children, 18. Animals that 


die of themſelves, anfit for food, 63. Overdraven cattle- ren- 


dered unwholeſome, 64. The - artifices of butchers expoſed, 
65. Too great a quantity of, generates the ſcurvy, ibid. In- 
jurious to many habits, 649. | 8 

Animals and plants, the analogy in the nouriſhment of, ſtated, 94. 

Anthony's fire, St. See Ery/ipelas. | 

Aphthe. See Thruſh. : | 

Apoplexy, who moſt liable to this diſorder, 410, Cauſes, ibid. 
Symptoms and method of cure, 411. Cautions to perſons of 
an apopleQic make . | | 

Apparel. - See Clothing. | 

Appetite, want of, cauſes and remedies for, 417. | 

Arbuthnot, Dr. his advice in the inflammation of the lungs, 172. 
His advice for perſons troubled with coftiveneſs, 415, note, 

Arſenic, the effects of, on the ſtomach, 474. Medical treatment 
when the ſymptoms appear, ibid. | TRE 1 

Arts. See Manufadures. 

Aſcites. ' See Dropyy, N 

es milk, why it ſeldom does any good, 179. Inſtrudions far 
taking it, ibid. | | 

Aſthma, the different kinds of this diſorder diſtinguiſhed, with its 
cauſes, 406. Symptoms, 407. Regimen, ibid. Medical treat- 
ment, 408, Remedies proper in the moiſt aſthma, 409. 

Atmoſphere. See Air. | | 

B. 

Ball's purging vermifuge powder, preparation of, 369. 

Balſams, how to prepare. Anodyne balſam, 691. Locatelli's 
balſam, ibid. Vulnerary balſam, ibid. 

Bandages, tight, produce moſt of the bad conſequences attending 
fractured bones, 595. * 

Bark, Peruvian, the beſt antidote for ſailors againſt diforders on a 
foreign coaſt, 47. How to be adminiſtered in the ague, 15m. 
Diſtinction between the red bark and quill bark, ibid. note. A 
decoction or infuſion of, may be taken by thoſe who cannot 
ſwallow it in ſubſtance, 153. Is often adulterated, ibid. note. 
Is the only medicine to be depended on in agues, 155. How 


it may be rendered more palatable, ibid. May be adminiſtered 


by clyſter, 156. Cold water the beſt menſtruum for extracting 
the virtues of this drug, 185. How to be adminiſtered in the. 
putrid fever, 202; and in the eryſipelas, 252. In an inflam- 
mation of the eyes, 263. Its efficacy in a malignant quinſey, 
274. In the hooping-cough, 288. A good medicine in vo- 
miting, when it proceeds from weakneſs of the ſtomach, 317. 
Its efficacy in a diabetes, and how 4o take it, 321. Is good 
againſt the piles, 336; and worms, 368. Its uſe dangerous 
for preventing a fit of the gout, 385. A good remedy in the 
King's evil, 401; and in \ a fluor albur, 529. - 
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Barley water, how made, 1668. tt lin), ral 
Barrenneſs in women, the general cuuſes of, 542. Courſe of rt. 
lief. 543. Dr. Cheyne's obſervatioits on, ibid, tote. |» 
Bath waters, good in the gout, 38806. 1; 
Bath, cold, the good effects of, on children, 29. Recommended 

to the ſtudious, 62. Is peculiarly excellent for ſtrengthening 

the nervous ſyſtem, 425. Therefore ſhould never be omitted 
in gleets, 501. Is good for rickety children, 564. Caution 

concerning the improper uſe of, in adults, 643z—639. . 
Bath, warm, of great ſervice in an inflammation of the ſtomach, 291, 


Bathing, a religious duty under the Judaic and Mahometan laws 


103. Is conducive to health, 14. | | 
Bears foot, recommended as a powerful remedy againſt worms, 369 
Beds, inſtead of being made up again as ſoon as perſons riſe from 

them, ought to be turned down and expoſed to the air; 77. Bad 

effects of too great indulgence in bed, 84. Damp, the danger 
of, 128. 30k, are injurious to the kidneys, 320. 324. 
Beer, the ill conſequences of making it too weak, 69. Peri- 

cious artifices of the dealers in, ibid. | 
Bells, pariſh, the tolling them for the dead, a dangerous cuſtom, 114. 


Biles, 575. 


Biliour colic, ſymptoms and treatment of, 298. 

Bilious fever. See Fever. 

Bite of a mad dog. See Dag. f 

Bittere, warm and aſtringent, antidotes to agues, 151. Areſer- 
viceable in vomiting when it procceds from weakneſs in dhe 
ſtomach, 317. 

Bladder, inflammation of, its general cauſes, 305. Medical 
treatment of, ibid. 

Bladder, ſtone in. See Stone. 


Blaſt. See Eryſuelas, 


Bleeding, cautions for the operation of, in fevers, 146. -In the ague, 
150. Its importance in the acute continual fever, 161. In the 
pleuriſy, 166. When neceſſary in an inflammation of the lungs, 
173. Caution againſt, in a nervous fever, 192. In the putrid 
fever, 201. In the miliary fever, 209, When neceſſary in the 
ſmall-pox, 221. When uſeful in the meaſles, 243. Whew ne- 
ceſſary in the bilious fever, 247. Under what circumſtances 
proper in the eryſipelas, 251. Mode of, proper in an inflam- 
mation of the brain, 257. Is always neceſſary in an inffamma- 
tion of the eyes, 261. When proper, and improper, in a cough, 
280. When proper in the hooping-cough, 285. Is almoſt the 
only thing to be depended on in an inflammation of the ſtomach, 
290. And in an inflammation of the inteſtines, 292. Is ne- 
ceſlary in an inflammation of the kidneys, 303. Its uſe in 3 
ſuppreſſion of urine, 323. Is proper in an aſthma, 409. Is dan- 
gerous in fainting fits, without due caution, 442. Caut ions pro- 
E in the puerperal fever, 539. Is an operation generally per- 
ormed by perſons who do not underſtand when it is proper, 11 


1 
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In what caſes it ought to be had recourſe to, ilid. The quau- 
tity. taken away, how to be regulated, 57. General rules for 
the operation, ibid. Objections to bleeding by leeches, 572. 

Prevailing prejudices relating to bleeding, Jie. The arm the 

, moſt commodious part to take blood from, 3% . 
leeding at the noſe, ſpontaneous, is of more ſervice, where bleed- 
ing is neceſſary, than the operation with the lancet, 321. 
oh to be — without due conſideration, id. How 
to ſtop it when, neceſſary, 332. Cantions to prevent frequent 
returns of, 334. | WW. 

Blind perſons, when born ſo, might be educated to employments 
ſuited to their capacity, 456, note. 

Bliflers, peculiarly advantageous in the nervous fever, 192. When 
only to acl nay in the putrid fever, 201. When proper in 
the miliary fever, 209. Seldom fail to remove the moſt obſti- 
nate inflammation of the eyes, 262. A remedy in the 
quinſey, 269. Proper for a violent hooping-cough, 288. Is 
one of the beſt remedies for an inflammation of the ſtomach, 
291. Are efficacious in the tooth- ach, 359. 

Blood, involuntary diſcharges of, often ſalutary, and ought not 
to be raſkly ſtopped, 329. The ſeveral kinds of theſe diſ- 
charges, with their uſual cauſes, ibid. Methods of cure, 330. 

Blood, ſpitting of, who moſt ſubject to, and at what ſeaſons, 337. 


Its cauſes, ibid. Symptoms, 339. 2 regimen in, ibid. 


Medical treatment, 340. Cautions for perſons ſubject to it, 341. 
Blood, vomiting of, its cauſes and ſymptoms, 341. Medical 


treatment, 342. ö N 

Blood- ſhot eye, how to cure, 450. 

Bloody- flux. See Dyſentery. 

Ha his obſervation 'on dreſs, 93, note. His mechanical 
expedients to relieve an inflammation of the brain, 256. 

Boluſet, general rules tor the preparing of, 692. The aſtringent 
bolus, ibid. Diaphoretic bolus, iba, Mercurial bolus, ibid. 


Bolus of rhubarb and mercury, 693. Pectoral bolus, ibid. 


Purging bolus, ibid. The 
Bones, the exfoliation of, a very ſlow operation, 583. Bones, 
broken, often ſucceſsfully undertaken by ignorant operators, 
593. Regimen to be adopted after the accident, 594. Hints 
of conduct if the patient is confined to his bed, ibid. Clean- 
lineſs to be regarded during this confinement, 595. The limb 
not to be kept continually on the ſtreteh, ihid. Cautions to 
be obſerved in ſetting a bone, ibid. Tight bandages con- 


demned, 596. How to keep the limb ſtcady by an eaſy me- 


thod, ibid. Fractures of the ribs, ibid. 
Bocbelt, inflammation of. See Stomach. 
Boys, the military exerciſe proper for them, 26. 
Braitwood, Mr. his {kill in teaching the dumb to ſpeak, 461, note. 
Brain, inflammation of, who mot liable to it, with its cauſes and 
ſymptoms, 254. Regimen, 256. Medical treament, 257- 
7 Bread, 
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Rread, proper food for children, as ſoon as they can chew it, 17. 


A cruſt of, the beſt gum- ſtick, ibid. The beſt modes of pre- 


paring it in food for children, 18. Good, the qualities of, 
and for ranged vox — adulterated by the bakers, 70. Toaſted, 
a decoction of, good to check the vomiting in a cholera mor- 
bus, 310. A ſurfeit of, more dangerous than any other food, 
| G52»: The fineſt not always the beſt adapted for nutrition, 


ibid. Houſehold bread the moſt wholeſome, 653. Wheat 


flour apt to occaſion conſtipation, 654. Different kinds of 
grain make the beſt bread, ibi. Conſumption of bread in- 
creaſed by drinking tea, 655. Indian corn the beſt food when 
boiled, 660. Buck wheat highly nutritious, 661. Various ſub- 
ſtitutes for bread, 670. LIVE 

Brimſlone. See Sulphar. a | 

Broth, gelatinous, recommended in the dyſentery, how to make, 

347. | | _ 

Broths and Soups, various ingredients in the compoſition of, 670, 
671. General obſervations on, 672. The moſt wholeſome 

diet for the poor, 673, Warmly recommended by Count Rum- 
ford, ibid. Brown ſoup recommended for breakfaſt in place of 
ten, 675. 

Bruiſes, why of worſe conſequence than wounds, 582. Proper 
treatment of, ibid. The exfoliation of injured bones a very 
flaw operation, ach How to cure ſores occaſioned by, ibid. 

» diſtinguiſhed with their proper treat- 
ment, 504. | 

Burdens, heavy, injurious to the lungs, 40. 

Burgundy pitch,* a plaſter of, between the ſhoulders, an excellent 
remedy in a cough, 281. In a hooping-cough, 288. And 
for children in teething, 560. | 

Burials, the dangers attending their being allowed in the midſt 
of popnlous towns, 76. Es... RY 

Burns, ſlight, how to cure, 580. Treatment of, when violent, 
ibid. Extraordinary caſe of, 58 1. Liniment for, 717. 

Butchers, their profeſſional artifices explained, and condemned, 65. 

Butter, ought to be very ſparingly given to children, 21. Uſed 
in large quantities very injurious to the ſtomach, having a con- 
ſtant tendency to turn rancid, 661, Bread made with butter 

not eaſily digeſted, 664. Paſties of every kind improper for 
children, id, 

CG 


Cabbage leaves, topical application of, in a pleuriſy, 167. 

Campbor, why of little uſe in eye-waters, 696. 

Camphorated oil, preparation of, 718. 

Camphorated ſpirit of wine, 733. : ; 

Camps, the greateſt neceſſity of conſulting cleanlineſs in, 103. 

Cancer, its different ſtages deſcribed, with the produciag cauſes, 
466. Syraptoms, 467. Regimen, and medical anus 
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on Dr,. Storck's method of treating this dilorder, 469. 
autions for ping. it, 472 
Cancer ſcroti, a diſorder peculiar to chimney-ſweepers, owing to 
want of 2 100, wary acre of health 2a. 
Carriaget, the indulgence. of, a to wier 
Carrot, wild, recommended in the flone, * 1 g A 
Carrot paultice for deed how to 
Carrot, properly manured, may { —— on pics of bread, 679. 
Cons which apparently put 25 ne neceſſary cave 
| | tous reſpecting, 600. 608. 613. 1 Ts 

— {ubſtances enen, 
— — — drowning, — 
— xnorious vapour 7 2 «bh I ; 
—— extremity, of ly on $4 > eo . 
intention, 1 e 6 * 
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Cell, n ht to be 8 a . "Ang 
ſunk Nos Guts ought  ugkealthy to live 2 8 5 
in a fate, of fermentation daugerouy to enter, 10 . to 
rify the air in, ibid. Toy 
Celſus, his rules for the tion of health, 134. WR: 
Chancres, deſcribed, — how to treat, 4 Symp- 
tomatic, 507. | 
Charcoal fire, the danger of fleeping i in the fume of, we. 


Charity, the proper exerciſe of, 
Cheeſe, as a Net, injurious to he 

' tis = 
9.2 on, 12 


Cheyne, Dr. his —— to 2 of exerciſe, $ 
ment of the of urine, not to he re 
— — . thiops mineral in inflac\mations of t 
eyes, 263. His obſervations an barrenneſs, 543, ate. 
Chi lains, cauſe of, 5 56. How to cure, ibid. 


Child. led women, how to be treated under a miliary fever, 210. 

Child. bed fever. See Fever. 

Child. birib, the ſeaſon of, requires due care after the labour paitis 
are over, 533- Medical advice to women in labour, 534. Il 
effects of colleAing a oder Fol * — * Ns Sr 535. 
note. How to guard a miliary fever, 5 toms 
of the re frvary, WT Proper treatment of this Yeyer, 

539- Genrral cautions for —— at this ſeaſon, T 29 

Children, their diſeaſes generally acute, and dela 
Their diſorders leſs complicated, and eaſier ane. = cot % 
adults, ibid, Are often the heirs — the diſeaſes of their parents, 
7. Thoſe born of diſeaſed paren 1 425 care in 
the nurſing, 8. Are often Hired or de > I 

30 clothing, 
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clothing, d. How treated in Africa, 11, bre. The uſual 


cauſes of deformity in, . ibid. Their clothes ought 


to be Taffened dn with ſtringts, 13. General rule for clothing 
them, 14. Cleanlineſs, an important article in their dreſs, 
id. Tie milk of the mother the moſt natural food: for, 1 5 
Abſurdity of giving them drugs as their firſt food 16. Th. 

- beſt method of expelling the meconium, ibia. How they ought 
to be weaned: from the breaſt, 17. A eruſt of bread: the beſt 
gum-ſtick for them, ibid. Hor to prepare bread in their 
ood, 18. Cautions as-to ring them animal food, ibid. 
Cautions as to the quantity of their food, ibid. Errors in the 

| uality of their food more ey in the quantity, 19: 
Qs 


_- 


he food of adults improper tor children, bi. _ 
quors expoſe them to inflammatory diſorders; ibid. III 
of unripe fruit, 20. Butter, 21. Honey, a whokfome-artr 
cle of food for them, ibid. The importance of exereiſe te 
| Promote their growth and ſtreugth, ibid. Rules for their ex- 
_ Erciſe, 22. A of parents o&cafions their neglect of chil 
"dren, 23. he utility M een Gemotiftrated from the on 
ganicaf ſtructure of children, 24. Philoſophical arguments 
ſhewing the neceſlity of exerciſe, ibid. Ought not to be ſent 
* to ſchool too Toon; 25. Nor be put too ſoon to labour, 28 
Dapeing an excellent exerciſe for them, 29. The cold bath, 
Md. Want of Wholeſome air deſtructive 40 children, 30. To 
wrap them up cloſe in cradles pernicious, 32. Are treated 
like plants in a hot-houſe, ibid. The uſual faulty conduct of 
nuͤrſes pointed out, 34: Arte crammed with cordials by indo- 
lent nurſes, 35. Eruptions ignorantly treated by nurſes, ibid, 
Looſe ſtools, the proper treatment of, ibid. Every method 
ought to be taken to make them ftrong and hardy, 37. Indi- 
cations of the {mall-pox in, 2114. 
Obineough. 'S&e Cough NA. I 


g 


Y toms, 309. Medical treatment, $10. TE 
Churches, the ſeveral circumſtances that render the air in, une 
urching f women after lying in, a dangerous cuſtom, 54. 
Church hon the. bad — of having them 1 large 
Mann 96005 12000 7 on * l e 
Cities, large, the ax in, contaminated by various means, 76. The 
bad effects of burying the dead in, bid. Houſes ought to be 
ventilated daily, 77. The danger attending ſmall apartments, 
78. All who can ought to ſleep in the country, ibid. Diſorders 
that large towns are peculiarly hurtful to, 79. Cleanlinels not 
ſufficiently attended to in, 101. Should be ſupplied with plenty 


of water, 105, note, The beſt means to guard againſt in econ 


4+ 


cd. - 5 
Clare, Mr. his method of applying ſaline preparations oſ mercury 
in yenereal caſes, 512, p p mane... Chant 


E2ders motbir, the diſorder defined, with its cauſes and-fympr | 
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Cl:anlmeſs, an important article of attention in therdreſs/of, chiD 


dren, 143 and to ſedentary artiſts, 52. Fihery in dreſs often 
covers dirt, 93. Is neceflary to health, 100. Diſorders brigin- 
ating from the want of, ibid. Is not ſufficiently attended to in 
. large towns, 101. Not by caimtry peaſanth, 102. Oreatiatten- 
tion paid to, by the ancient Romans, ibid. note. Neceſſityof 
conſulting oleanlineſs in camps, 103. Was the principal object 
of the whole ſyſtem of the Jewiſh laws, ibid. Is a great part of 
the religion of the Eaſtern countries} ibid. Bathing and-waſh- 
— — to health, 104. Cleanlinels any 
neceſſary on board of ſhips, ibid. and to the ſick, ibid. Gene- 
ral remarks on, 105. Many diſorders may be cured by clean 
lineſs alone, 140. Tlie want of, a very general cauſe of putrid 
fevers, 196. Is à great preſervative againſt venereal infection, 
517; and. againſt: galling in infants, 3 50. Cutanevus diſorders 
nor want of, 659. f f = Ana E * 
Clergy, exhorted to remove popular prejudices againſt i ion, 
231. Might do great good by undirtaliing Wie pas ef it 
themſelves, 236. vin [9949-6556 
Clothing, the only natural uſe of, 9g. That of children, has be- 
come a ſecret art, 10. Ought to be faſtened on 22 with 
ſtrings inſtead of pins, tà3. Pernicious conſequences of ſtays, 14. 
of cleanlineſs to cluldren, ibid. The due — 
of, dictated by the climate, 94. Should be increaſed in the de- 
eline of life, ibid. and adapted to the ſeaſons, ibid. Is often 
hurt ful by being made ſubſerrient to the purpoſes of vanity, 
91. Pernicious conſequences of attempting to mend the 
by dreſs, ibid. Stays, ibid. Shoes, ibid. Garters, buekles- 
and other bandages, 92. The perfection of, to be eaſy and 
clean, 93. Genergl rerbarks on, ibid. Wet, the danger of, 
and how to guard againſt it, 1• 77 mr 7 
Ely/teri, a proper form of, for an inflammation of the ſtomach," 


o 
- 


291, And for an inſlammation of the inteſtines, 293. Of to- 


bacco ſmoke, its efficacy in procuring a ſtool, 300, note. Of 
chicken broth ſalutary in the choleru morbus, 310. Their 
uſe in ſuppreſſion of urine, 323. Ought to be frequently ad- 
miniſtered in the puerperal fever, 539. Of tobacco, to excite a) 
vomit, 606, Of tobacco fumes, to ſtimulate the inteſtines, 610. 
The general intention of, 694. © Preparation of the emollient 


elyſter; 695. Laxative clyſter, ibid. Carminative elyſter, ibid. 


Oily clyſter, ibid. Starch clyſter, 696. Turpentine clyſter, 
ibid. Vinegat clyſter, ibid. 2 Cairn 
Celiac paſſion, proper treatment for, 351 
Coffee berries recommended in the ſtone, 328. ta 
Cold, extreme, its effects onithe human frame, 616. . The ſudden 
application of heat dangerous in ſuch:caſes, ibid, How to re- 
cover frozen or benumbed limbs, 617 » To \ 
Cold Bath, See Batbb. ' '1 
3 C 33 i | | Colds, 
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Cola, frequently occaſioned by n of a 
the frſt approaches of fummer, go, not- Mien caufes of, 
- ſpecified, 126. Their general cauſes, 276. — regimen 
on. the ſymptoms of, 2 appearing, thid. Dan of . 
2 the diferder, 278. The chief lego — 
2 6 

Colic, different ſpecies of, 296. Medical treatment of; acconting 
to their ſpecies and cauſes, 297. Bilious colic . — 
colic, 299. Nervous colic, ibid. Cantions 
; againſt the e ee 300. General wdice in — 
ne a 8 

0 ia. See Er ware. 

Commerce oſten imports infectious Gbordee; 105%. Means- bog 
. geſted to. —=— againſt this danger, 108, note. 

Confe ions often very needleſsly compontined, 697. 
ym of the Japonic confection, 698, 

Canſerves and 2 genera} remarks on, 1 their . 
tion, 698. d. roſes, ibid. Of ſloes, 699. CLE 

orange: peel, ibid. 

"ag nl good or bad, the foundaticn-of; generally laid dure 

i 
*. increaſe of this diſorder may be attributed to 

—_ drinking, 97. Who moſt liable to, and its cauſes, . 
Fymptoms, 171 — . 177. Riding, id. Much. 


net to be expected from going a long voyage, 178. Prarel. 


ling, ibid. Diet, 179. reat efficacy of milk is 1 74 
dical treatment, 182. 

— — Nervous, defined, and the bens moſt liable to 
186. Proper treatment of, ibid. 

7 Symptomatic, the n. of, mult be direQed to 

he producing cauſe, 187. | 
ions, why: new-born infants are ſo hable to, 12. Thoſs 
2 the eruption in the 1 favourable ſymptoms, 
217. The general cauſes of, 565. treatment of, 566. 
Extraordinary recovery of an infant — killed by, 629. 
- Farther inſtruQtions in like caſes, 630. 

Cook, Captain, the circumnavigator, his means of preſerving the 
health of his men, 46, note. 

Cookery, the arts of, render many things unwholeſome, that are 
not naturally ſo, 67. Roaſting meat, a waſteful mode of, 
673. 

Cordialr, ought not to be given to infants, 16, Are the 2 
refuge of nurſes who neglect their duty to children, 12 
often fatal in an inflammation of the ſtomach, 290. When — 
in the colic, 297. Ought not to be given ta a * wo- 
man during labour, 5 34. 

Corn, damaged, will produce the putrid fever, 195. 

Corne in the feet are occaſioned by wearing tight ſhoes, 91+ + = 


Cortes. See Bark, oo : 
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Ooftiveneſty u frequent recoutſe to medicines for the prevention of, 


injurious to the conſtitution, 122. Is rather to be removed by 
t than by drugs, 12 3. Its general cauſci and ill effeQts, 414. 
Regimen ibid. Remedies for, 416. 5 
Cough, the proper ren 
itch laid between the ſhoulders an excellent 2 for, 281. 
ſtomach cough, and congh of the lunge, diſtinguiſhed, 
282. Treatment for the nervous cough, 283. tho 
Cough, hooping, who moſt liable to, with its diſpoſing cauſes, 
284. Remedies, 285; Is infectious, ibid. Vomits, their uſe, 
and how to adminiſter them to children, 286. Garlie ointment 
A remedy for, 287. . | 
Cough, phthiſical, incident to ſedentary aftificers, from their 
breathing confined air, 49. "0 | 
Cradles, on many . hurtful to children, 32. 
Cramp, proper remedies for, 45 1 | 5 
G of the fomach, who moſt ſubje& to, 438. Medical" treat- 
ment of, ibid. 
Crotchets, how to uſe for extracting fubſtances detained in the gul · 
let, 603. 


| 3 . TR | 
Croup in children, deſcribed, $57. Its ſymptoms and proper treai· 


ment, ibid. 
Cyder, the ill conſequences of making it too weak, 69. 


| D. 4 
Dancing, an excellent kind of exerciſe for young perſons, 29. 
Daucus ſylveftris. See Carrot. 5 
Deafneſs, when a favourable ſymptom in the N fever, 198, 
note. Methods of cure, according to its cauſes, 461. 
Death, the evidences of, ſometimes falacious, and bught not to 
be too ſoon credited, 601. 608. 612. 631. The means to be 
— for the recovery of perſons. from, nearly the ſame in all 
caſes, 632. | ö 
Dead., getiehal remarks on, 699. Preparation of the decoction 
of althza, ibid. Common decoction, 700. Of logwood, Sid 
Of bark, ibid. Compound decoction of bark, iid. Of ſarſa- 
parilla, 501. Of ſeneka, ibid. White decoction, Sid. 
Deformity, often occaſioned by the injudicious manner of dreſſing 
children, 9. Is ſeldoth found among favage nations, 10. The 
uſual cauſes of, explained, ibid. . | 
Dews, night, dangerous to health, 128. 19 
Diabetes, who molt liable to this diſorder, 319. Its cauſes and 
{ymptoms, ibid. Regimen, and medical treatment, 320. Diſ- 
tinguiſhed from incontinency of urine, 322. 
Diarrhea. See Looſeneſ+. 
Diet, will often anſwer all the indications of cure in diſeaſes, 138. 
Illuſtrations, 139. General obſervations on, 647. Impro 
diet affects the mind as well as the body, 650. Vegetable 


ought t : imal ſ t. See Aliment. 
gut to rn. ood, 65 Gates, 


remedies for, 280. A plaſter of Burgundy 


'L NM N Ex. 
Digeſtion, the powers of, equally impaired by repletion” or inaxt- 


ef tion, 72. * N 5 „ ne 
Diſeaſes, hereditary, cautions to perſons afflicted with, 8. Pecu- 
iar diſorders attending particular occupations, 38. Many of 
them infectious, 106. The knowledge of, depends more upon 
experience and obſervation, than upon icientifical principles, 135. 
Are to be diſtinguiſned by the moſt obvious and permanent 
ſymptoms, ibid.” The differences of ſex, age, and conſtitution, 
to be conſidered, 136. Of the mind, to be diſtinguiſhed from 
© thoſe of the body, ibid. Climate, ſituation, and occupation, to 
he attended to, 137. Other collateral circumſtances,. ibid. 
Many indications of cure, to be anſwered, by diet alone, 138. 
Cures often effected by freſh air, by exerciſe,, or by cleanlineſs, 
139. Nervous diſeaſes, of a — —— nature, and difficult 
to cure, 420. . 1 net uot 1 An 
Diſlocations, ſhould be reduced before the ſwelling and inflamma- 
tion come on, and how, 587. Of the jaw, 588. Of, the 
neck, 589. Of the ribs, 590. Of the ſhoulder, ibid. Of the 
elbow, 591. Of the thigh, 592. Of the knees, ancles, and 
toes, ibid. ö | 
Diuretic inſufion for the, DrorJy, how to prepare, 377, 378. 
Dog, ſymptoms of madneſs in, 477.  Ought to be carefully pre- 
ſerved after biting any perſon, to aſcertain.whether he is mad 
or not, 478. Is often reputed mad when he is not ſo, ibid. 
Symptoms of the bite of a mad dog, 479. The poiſon cannot 
lie many years dormant in, the body, as is ſuppoſed, bid. Dr. 
Mead's receipt for the bite, 480. The famous Eaft Indian ſpe- 
cific for, ibid. Other recipes, 481. Vinegar of conſiderable 
ſervice in this diſorder, ibid. Medical courſe of treatment, recom- 
mended, ibid. Regimen, 481. Dipping in the ſea not to be relied 
on, 483. Dr. Tiſſot's medical courſe for the cure ofthe hydro- 
phobia, 484. Remarks on the Ormſkirk medicine, 485, note. 
Doſes of medicines, the relative proportions of, for different ages.687. 
Drams ought to be avoided by perſons afflicted with nervous diſ- 
orders, 423. _ 
Draught, is the proper form for ſuch medicines as are intended, for 
immediate operation, 702. How to prepare the anodyne 
draught, ibid. Diuretic draught, ibid. Pur ing draught, 
ibid. Sweating draught, 703. Vomiting draught, bid. - | 
Dreſs. See Clothing. | | : 
Drinking, perſons who are ſeldom intoxicated may nevertheleſs in- 
jure their conſtitutions by, 97. The habit of drinking fre- 
... quently originates from misfortunes, 98. Frequently deſtroys 
the powers of the mind, 99. Perſons often forced to it by 
miſtaken hoſpitality, ibid. note. Leads to other vices, ibid. 
Dropſy, the ſeveral diſtinctions of, with its cauſes, 374. Symp- 
toms, 375. Regimen, 376. Medical treatment, 377. Tap- 
ping a {ate and {imple operation, 379. * 
Draßſy ef the brain. See Maier in the head. ö 6 
X 8 4 * 8 >" . ** Drowned 
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Drowned” 4, ought not to be raſhly given up for dead; G6o8. 
Proper — for the recovery of, 0 1 ought not 
to be ſuſpended upon the firſt returus of life, 612. - Succeſs of 

the Amlterdam ſociety for the recovery of, 631. _ | 
Drunketmeſs. See Intoxication." agg. 


Dumb perſons may be taught to read, writes and diſcourſe, 461, notes | 


Dyſenterys where and when moſt, prevalent, 345. Its cauſes and 
. ſymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 346. Fruit, one of the beſt remedies 
for, 348. Proper drink for, 349. Medical treatment, ibid. 

Cautions to prevent a relapſe, 350. Nr at 1 
3 E. 95 2 
Ear, the ſeveral injuries it is liable to, 460. Deafneſs, medical 
treatment of, according to its cauſes, 461. Ought not to be 
tampered with, 462. | e, 

ar- ach, its cauſes, and proper treatment for, 360. How to 

drive iuſects out of, ibid. nn 

Education of children, ſhould be begun at home by the parents, 
25, note. That of girls burtful to their conſtitution, 27. 

fe putrid, will occaſion the ſpotted fever, 195. 
leAricity beneficial in the palſy, 431. | | 

E]:Ruariei, general rules for making, 703. Preparation of lepi- 
tive tleQuary, 704. Electuary for the dyſentery, ibid. For 
the epilepſy, ibid. For the gonorrhcea, ibid. Of the bark, 

705. For the piles, ibid. For the palſy, ibid. For the 
rheumatiſm, ibid. 1 
Elixir, paregoric, how to prepare, 732. Sacred elixir, ibid. 
Stomachic elixir, ibid. Acid elixir of vitriol, 733. | 
Emulſions, their uſe, 706. Preparation of the common emulſion, 


ibid. Arabic emulſion, ibid. Camphorated emulſion, ibid. 


Emullion of gum ammoniac, ibid. Oily emulſion, 707. 
Engleman, Dr. Bia account of the German method of recovering 
perſons from fainting fits, 622. 
Entrails, See Inteſtines. 


 Evilep/y, the diſorder defined, 432. Its cauſes and ſymptoms, 


433. Due regimen, 434. Medical treatment, ibid. 5 
Eruptions in children often free them from bad humours, but are 
miſtaken and ill-treated by nurſes, 35. Ought never to be 
ſtopped without proper advice, 36. In fevers, how to be 
treated, 193. 201. 207. 209. In the ſmall-pox, 217. 221. 
In children, the cauſes of, 551. How to cure, 554. 
Eryſipelas, a diſorder iacident to the laborious, 41. Its cauſes. 
explained, and who moſt ſubject to it, 249. Its ſymptoms, 
ibid. Regimen, 250. Medical treatment, 253. The ſcor- 
butic eryſipelas, ibid. Inſtructions for thoſe who are ſubject to 
* — 4 ibid. 1 val, ſpecified, | 
vacuations of the human, body, the. principal, ſpeci 21. 
By ſtool, ibid. Urine, 123. "eration, 125. 
Ezerciſe, the importance of, to promote the growth and ſtrength 
ot children, 21. All young animals exert their orgam of 
304 motion 
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motion as ſoon as they are able, 22. The utility of, 
from anatomical confiderations, 24. And from phil 
deduQtions, ibid. Military exercife recommended for boys, 26. 
Benefits of dancing, 29. Is better for ſede perſons under 
lowneſs of ſpirits than the tavern, 52. Gardening the beſt 
exerciſe for the ſedentary, 53. Violent, ought not to be taken 
immediately after a fall meal, 61. Is as neceſſary as food 
for the preſervation of health, 81. Our love of activity, an 
evidence of its utility, 82. Indolence relaxes the folids,” ibid. 
The indulgence of carriages as abſurd as ictous, ibid. 1s 
almoſt the only cure for glandular obſtructions, 83. Will pre- 
vent and remove thoſe diſorders that medicine cannot cure, ibi 
Is the beſt cure for complaints in the ſtomach, 84. How to 
taken within doors, when not to be done in the open air, 85. 
Active ſports better than ſedentary amuſements, ibid. The 
golf, a better exerciſe than cricket, ibid. note. Exerciſe ſhould 
not be extended to fatigue, 86. Is as neceſſary for the mind 
as for the body, 118, 40 often of more efficacy than any me- 
dicine whatever, 139. The beſt mode of taking it in a con» 
ſumption, 177. Is of the greateſt importance in a dropſy, 376. 
Mulculer, or the gout, 385. Is neceſſary for the aſthmatic, 
403. Is ſuperior to all medicine in nervous diſorders, 423. 
And in the palſy, 432. Is proper for pregnant women, unleſs 
they are of a very Tecate texture, 533. Want of, the occa- 
fron of rickets in children, 563. TAY | 


proved 


- 


Extras, general rules for making; but are more conveniently | 


purehaſed ready made, 907. 

Eyes, inflanamation of, its general cauſes, 258. Symptoms, 259, 
Medical treatment, 260. How to be treated when it proceeds 
from a ſcrophulous habit, 263. Advice to thoſe who are fub- 
jeR to this complaint, 264. Are ſubjed to many diſeaſes 

vhich are difficult to eure, 456. The means by which they 
are frequently injured, 457. General means of prevention, 
—_ The ſeveral diſorders of, with their medical treatment, 
458. | 

Eye-waters, general remarks on, and their principal intentions, 
696. Collyrium of alum, 697. Vitaidlic collyrium, id. 


| F. - +4 
Fainting-fits, how to cure, 441. 638, Cautions to perſons ſub- 


3 
Falling fickneſs. See Epilep/y. - | | 
Fo/ling, long, Seer hay thoſe who labour hard, 43. Is hurtful 


F#hers, - culpably inattentive to the management of their chil- 
dren, 5. Their irregular lives oftea injure the conſtitution 


Fear 


4 
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Fear, the influence of very great, in occafioning 
Feet, injured by wearing tight ſhoes, .g1. 
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ing diſeaſes, 112. Its various operations, 113. | 

) The waſhing of, an 
agreeable article of cleanlineſs, 104. Wet, the danger of, 127. 
Bathing them in warm water, a good remedy in,a cold, 279- 
And in the hooping-cough, 288. 


Fermentation, the vapour of liquors in a late of, noxious, 61 . 
Fevers, of a bad kind, often occaſioned among labourers by poor 


living, 43. Frequently attack ſedentary, perſons aſter 
drinking, 52. Nervous, often the conſequenee of intenſe ſtudy, 
57 Putrid and malignant, often occafioned by want of clean- 
 lineſs, 100. The moſt general cauſes of, enumerated, 140. 
The diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms of, 141. The ſeveral ſpecies of, 
ibid, Is an effort of nature, which ought to be aſſiſted, 142. 
How this is to * 143. Cordial and ſweetmeats im- 
in, 144. Freſh air of great importance in, i45, The 
nos the patient. ought not to be alarmed 9 
terrors, ibid. Cautions as to bleeding and ſweating in, 146. 
Longings, the calls of nature, and deſerve attention, ibid. 
Cautions to prevent a relapſe, 147. e 


Fever, acute continual, who moſt. liable to, 157, Cauſes, ibid. 


Symptoms, 158. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 161. 
Symptoms favourable and unfavourable, ibid. Regimen to be 
obſerved during recovery, 162. 


Fever, bilious, general time of its appearance, i 247. Proper 


treatment of, according to its ſymptoms, 248. 


Fever, intermitting, See . "IT 
Fever, miliary, from what the name derived, and its generat 


appearances, 205. Who molt liable to -it, ibid. Cauſes, ibid. 
Symptoms, 206. Regimen, 207. Account of a miliary fever 
at Straſburgh, 208, note. Proper medical treatment, 209. 
Cautions for avoiding this diſorder, 210. How to prevent, in 
child-bed-women, 538. | 

Fever, milk, how occaſioned, 537. How to pants 541. 

Fever, nervous, why more common now than former 
molt liable to it, 188. Its cauſes, ibid. Symptoms aud pro- 
per regimen, 189. Medical treatment, 191, -. | 

Fever, puerperal, or childbed, the time of its attack, aud ſym 
toms, 538. Medical treatment of, 539. Cautious for th 
prevention of this fever, 541. 

Fever, putrid, is of a peſtilential nature, and who moſt liable to- 
it, 195. Its general cauſes, ibid. Symptoms of, 196. Other 
tevers may be converted to this, by improper treatment, 197. 
Favourable and unfavourable 2 of, ibid. Regimen, 
198. Medical treatment, 201. ions for the prevention 


of this diſorder, 203. ; | "2,7 
Fever, remitting, derivation of its name, 210. It cauſes and 
ſymptoms, 211. Proper regimen, 212. Medical treatment, 
213. Cautivns for-avoidipg this fever, ibid. 


Fever, 


and aggravat- 


— 


, and who _ 


— 


— 
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Frder, ſcarlet, why fo named, and its uſual ſeaſon of attack, 245. 0 
Proper treatment of, 246. Is ſometimes attended with putrid 

and malignant ſymptoms, ibid. Medicines adapted to this 0 

+ flage of the: malady, ibid. Hiſtory of a fever of this kind at 


Edinburgh, 247, note. 

Pang ſecondary, in the ſmall-pox, proper treatment of, 224. 

Flatulencies in the ſtomach, remedies againſt, 363. The. ſeveral 

?- caufes of, 443. Medical treatment of, 444. { 

' Flatulent colic, its cauſes, and ſeat of the diforder, 296. Re- 

« medies for, ibid. | { 

Floewer-de-luce, the yellow water, the root of, recommended for 

© the tooth-ach, 358. 

Fluor albu deſcribed, with its proper treatment, 529. 

Fementations, how to make and apply, 707. General intentions 

of, ibid. Anodyne fomentation, 708. Aromatic fomentation, 
ve. Common fomentation, ibid. Emollient fomentatibn, 
ibid. Strengthening fomentation, ibid. 

Food. See Aliment. 

Forgiveneſs of injuries, ought to be practiſed Fg a regard to 
our own health, 112. 

' Fratures, See "Boner, broken. 

Frozen limbs, how to recover, 617. 

Fruit, unripe, very hurtful to children, 20. One of 4 beft 
medicines, both for the prevention and cure of a dyfentery, 
348. Fruits occafional fa bſtitutes for bread, 665. The plan- 
tain tree uſed for that purpoſe in warm ä ibid. Vams, a 
proper ſubſtitute for bed in the Welt Indies, 666. . 

Funerals, the great number of viſitors attending them, dangerous 
to their he th, 107. 

< 3 of 

Galling, in infants, the cauſe and cure of, 550. 

Gangrene, proper treatment of, 574. 

Gardening, a wholeſome amuſement for ſedentary perſons, 52. 

Gargles for the throat, how to make, 267. 270. 274. Geueral 

intentions of, 7509. Method of making the attenuating gargle, 
iid. Common gargle, ibid. Detergent gargle, ibid. Emol- 

ent gargle, lid. For the mouth of infants in the thruſh, 548. 

Garlic ointment, a North Britiſh remedy for the hooping-cough, 
how to apply it, 287. 

Generals of armies, how they ought to Wer the health of the 

men they command, 44. 

Gilders. Miners. 

Ginger, fyrup of, how to prepare, 728. 

Girls, the common mode of education prejudicial to their eonſti- 
tution, 27. Means of reftifying it recommeuded, ibid. 

Glet, how occaſioned, and its ſymptoms, 500. Method of cures 

hid. Regimen, Far. Obſtinate gleets cured = 


inunQions, 02. Ho to pp! es lid. 7 TIS 
5 pply bougies, - 1 
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man, 628. 

Gonorrhea, virulent, the nature, and ita fy ymptoms, 401. R 
gimen, 492. Medical treatment, 493. N often eured by 

aſtringent injections, ibid. Cooling purges always proper in, 
494. Mercury ſeldom neceſſary in a gonorrhœa, 496. How 
- to adminiſter it when needful, 497. : 

Goulard, M. preparation of his celebrated extract of Saturn, 734+ 
His various —— of it, ibid. 

Gout, the 3 of, 55. How to treat a looſeneſs oc- 
cafioned by repelling it from the extremities, 313. The ſources 

of this diſorder, and its ſymptoms, 380, 381. Regimen for- 
382. Wool the beſt external application in, 383. Why there 
are ſo many noſtrums for, 138. Proper medicines after the fit, 

ibid. Proper regimen in the intervals between fits to keep off 

their return, 385. How to remove it from the nobler parts to 

the exttemities, 386. General cautions to prevent danger by 
miſtaking it for other diſorders, 3876 

Grain, various kinds of, when boiled, a good ſubſtitute for: bread, 
657. The culture of, the culture of man, as it promotes health 
and longevity, 677. No manufacture equal to the manufacture 
of grain, ibid. The ſcarcity of, occalioned by the number of 
horſes, 678. 

Gravel, how formed in the bladder, 125.1 How Ciſtinguiſhtd 
from the ſtone, 324. Cauſes and ſymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 
325. Medical treatment, 326, 

— ſickneſs originates in indolence, 523. 

Grief its effects permanent, and often fatal, 116. Dang! of 

mind dwelling long upon one ſubject, eſpecially if of 2 
diſagreeable nature. 117. The mind requires exerciſe as well 
as the body, 118. Innocent amuſements not to be negleQed, 
ibid. Is productive of nervous diſeaſes, 421. 

Eripes in inſante, proper treatment of, 549. ö 

Guaiacum, g um, 2 good remedy for the quinly, 268 ; ard 
rheumatiſm, 390. 

Gullet, how to remove ſubſtances detained 3 in, bog. Cuutioes for 
the uſe of crotchets with this intention, id. Other mecha- 
nical expedients, 604. Treatment if the obſtruction cannot 
be removed, 607. 

Gums of children, applications to, during reething, and how o 
cut them, 561. 

Gutta ſerena, proper treatment of, 458. 


— 


H. 


Hemoptor, ſpitting of blood. See Blood. 

Hemerrhages, Sce Blood. © | | . 

Harrowgate water, an excellent medica” for eipelkng worms, 
368. And for the jaundice, 373. In the ſcurvy, 391. 
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Huad-ath the ſpecies of, diſtinguiſhed, 352: Cauſes of, 353. 
Regimen, 354. Medical treatment, 4355. - 
Health of the people in general, a proper object of attention for the 
— xi. 3 be attended to in matrimonial con 
tracts, 8. Is often ured for after it is deſtroyed, 61. 
Rules given by Celſus ſor the preſervation of, 1 34. 
Heart-baern, the nature of this diſorder, with its cauſes, and re- 
medies for, 418. | 
Heat, extreme, how to recover perſons overcome by, 618. 
Hemlack, - a good remedy in the 87 evil, 402. Is recans 
mended by Dr. Storck for the cure of cancers, 469. 


R er and how to pre- 


pare it, 373. 
Hiccup, its cauſes, and method of treatment, 436. 


Hoffman, his rules for guarding child-bed women againſt 2 


miliary fever, 538. 


Honey, a wholeſome article of food for children, 21. Is recom- 


mented in the ſtone, 328. 

2 5. Sce Cough. 

Horſe· radiſb, the hs of, will reſtore ſenſibility to the organs 
of taſte when injured, 465. 

Hoſpitals, the want of freſh air in, more dangerous to the pa- 
tients than their diſordets, 81. Cleanlineſs peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary in, 105. Often ſpread infection by being fituated in 
the middle of populous towns, 108. How they might be ren- 
deted proper receptacles for the fick, 110. Particularly in 


infectious diſorders, 111. The fick i in, oughr not to be , | 


ed er, 219, note. 
Houſer, inſtead of contrivances to make them cloſe and N 
. to be regularly ventilated, 78. In marſhy ſituations un- 
wholeſome, 80. Ought to be built in a dry ſituation, 130. 
Danger of inhabiting new-built houſes before thoroughly w 
ibid, Are often rendered damp by unſeaſonable Ka 

ibid. Are dangerous when kept too cloſe and hot, 133. 

Huſbandmen, the peculiar diſorders they are expoſed to, from 
the viciſſitudes of the weather, 40. 

Hur ham, Dr. er of the dietetic part of meti- 
eine, xiii. 

Hyar acephalur. See Dropſy. 

Hydrophobia, Dr. Tiſſot's — of curing, 484. 

 Hydrops pectoris. See Dropſy. 

H [ypochondriac affeions, frequently produced by intenſe ftudy, 58. 
Their cauſes, and who moſt ſubject to them, 452. The ge- 
neral intentions of cure, ibid. Regimen, 454. 

Hyfterics, a diſorder produced by the habitual uſe of tea, 66. 
General cauſes of, 447. Symptoms, 448. Proper treatment 
of, ibid. Regimen, 449. Medicines adapted to, 450- 

Fyfteric colie, ſymptoms and treatment ol, 299. 
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Jail 5 A en fevers are often. MENT in che K. | 


Often een in infection by being lituated in the middle « 
pulous towns, 108. Qught oth retwoved, 119, 


Janin, M. bis relation of the e of an overlaid infant, * 


And of a man who had hanged himſelf, 628. 
Faundice, the different ſtages 115 appearance, . with the cauſes of of 
| this diſorder, 370, 371. ee and re * 
dical treatment, er garni! 8 
eſuits Bark. Sec 


zee, the whole dien of der laws ; tending to ITE * 
lineſa, 103. 107. 
75 e «particular kind of inflammation of the toteſtines 


I 3 in the breaft, in conſumptlons, how to make it break 
e, y, when not to be Bſetarged by other means, 115 

Impoithumes after the ſmall-pgx, proper n of, 237. 

Incontinency of urine, diſtinguiſhed from a diabetes, 322. 
dient for relief, ibid. 

Indigeſtion, is one con rere of intenſe aud, 56. Gree 
cauſes, and remedies 

Indolence, its bad effects on 4 conſtitution, 83. Occaſions 
dular obſtructions, 1 8 In conſequences of too much indul- 
. gence in bed, 84. Ed pong of vice, 86. Is the geocral 


caufe of moſt i * difargers, 455. 

tif, fancy, the 8 — a ay ve bal couſtitutios, geoerally 
laid in this feaſon of life, 1. _ 

Infants, nearly one half of thoſe born in Great Britain die. under 
twelve years of age, 1, Periſh moſtly by art, 2. Qught not 


- " 3 5 b dicate women, Importance of their be- 
by" theiy mothers, 4 ten fs their lives, or be- 


* Ty * whe Hf by errors in thing them, 9. How the art 
of bandagin them became the Province of the maidwife, 10. 
How treated in Africa, 11, note. Philoſophical obſervations. on 
their organical ſtructure, and on the cauſes of deformity, ibid, 
Why they fo frequently die of couvulfions, 12. Why ſed 


to fevers, 13, And colds, 14. Rules far their de ibid, 


Their food, 15. Reflections on the many evils they are ex · 
2 to, 544. Why their firſt diſorders are in their derer 
id. How to W rank their bowels, 545» The meconium, — 
Thrush, 547. Acidities, 548. Gripes, 549. Galling 
coriations, 5 50. Stoppage of the noſe, 161d. Vomiting, - was 
Looſeneſs, 552. Eruptions, 553. Scabbed heads, 555. 
Chilblains, 5 556. The -_ 557. Teething, 559. Rickew, 
562. Convulſions, 565, ater in T. bab; 7. How to 
recover infants ſeemingly dead, 622. 2 to wag. 2 
the ſame bed with their mothers or nur fs, 626, note. 
of the recovery of an overlaid infant, 627, - Caſe o an 


. 
. 
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fant ſeemingly killed by a ſtrong convulſion fit, and recovered, 
629. See C laren. hs #0. LESSEN. LW. at? 
af fo! - the danger of, incurred by injudicions or unn eſſary 
"attendance on the ſick, 106. And on funerals, 107. Is often 
communicated'b clothes, ibid. Is frequently im orted, 108. 


1 fpread by hoſpitals and jails being fituated in the middle of 


25 ous towns, ibid. How to prevent GRAY in ſick chaw- 
der, 109. Phyficians liable to ſpread infection, -3bid, not?. 
In what reſpects the ſpreading of infection might be checked 
by the magiſtrate, 110. Bleeding and purging inereaſe the 
danger of, by debilitating che body, 204. Small-pox, 214. 
Oft the ſmall-pox may be received again, 218, note. 
Inflanmations, how the laborioug part of mankind expoſe them - 
- "Yetres to, 42. Proper treatment of, 54. 
Jaflammation of the bladder, See Bladger,_. - 
— — of the brain. See Brain. N 4 
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—s8S of the eyes. See Eyes. 


. . ˙ 
—— oc the kidneys, See Kidneys. A 
— of che liver. See Liver. en 
—— of the lungs. See Peripneumon mg 


—— — of the ſtomach. See Stomach. | 
—— of the throat, See Sony: _—_ 

3 of the womb. © See Nom. 
Infufrons, advantages of, oyer decoctions, 676. How to obtain 
rich infuſions from weak "vegetables, ibid. Preparation of the 
bitter infuſion, ibid. © Infuſion of the bark, ii. Infuſion of 
carduns, 677. Of linſęed, ibid. Of rgſes, ibid. Of tamarinds, 

and ſenna, ibid, Spaniſh infuſion, 678. For the palſy, ibid. 
Inne, the great danger of meeting with damp beds in them, 128. 

The ſheets in, how treated to {ave waſhing, 1290 Fu 
Fnoculation of the ſmall pox,: more 5 received here than 
in neighbouring countries, 227. Cannot prope of En 
utility while kept in the hands of a few, 228. No myltexy in 
the proceſa, ibid. | May ſafely be performed by parents, or 
nurſes, 229. Various methods of doing it, ibid. Ihe clergy 
exhorted to remove the. prejpdices againſt the operation, 21+ 
Arguments cited from Pr. Mackenzie in favour of inoculstion, 
ibid. note, Ought to be rendered univerſal, 233- Means of 
extending the practice of, 234. Two obſtacles to the pr eſs 
* of,” ſtated, 235, Might be performed by clergymen, or by 
parents themſelves, 236. The proper ſeaſons and age, for 
performing it, 239. Will often mend the habit of body, 

ibid. Neceſſary preparation and regimen for, ibid. 
Inſelts, when they creep into the ear, how to force them 
dut, 361. Poiſonous, the bites of, how to be treated, 486. 
Intemperance, one great cauſe of the diſeaſes of ſeamen, 45. The 
danger of, argued from the conſtruction of the human yes 
. 92 . . 94. 


. 
5 
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94. Te a y in the nouriſhment of plants and animals 
aid. Is the abuſe of natural paſſjous, ili. It diet, 95. In 
liquor and carnal pleaſures,” Side: The bad conſequences of, 
. — whole. families, 96. Effects, of drunkenneſs on the 
cpnſtitution, ibid, Perſons why ſeldom get drunk, may ne- 
vertheleſs injure their conſtitutions. by drink, 97. The habit 
of drinking frequently acquired under migſorzunes, 98... Is- pe- 
3 hurtful to young re 99. * 0 all other viges, 

Til, 02 2 

Intermitting fever. See 4 gue. | 

Inteflines, inflammation of, general 2 from, benen it pro: 

Feeds, 291. The ſymptoms, regimen, - and medica erte 
292. Cautions to guard againſt it, 295. 

Intoxication produces a fever, 96. Fatal — of a daily 
repetition of this vice, ibid. Perſons wh ſeldom get drunk, 
may nevertheleſs injure their * by drinking, ibid. 
Getting drunk, a hazardous remedy for. a cold, 277. Often 
produees fatal effects, 623. Proper cautians for treating. per: 


* fons in. liquor, 624. The ſafeſt drink after a debauch, 
Remarkable caſe, 625. 
L Jehnſon, Dr. extraordinary regoyery of an 2. ſeemingly kid 


by a ſtrang convulſion fit, related hy, G29 | 

res, how to make them take the belt effect, * 

Itab, the nature and ſymptoms of this. dif b Aeſeribed. 403. 
Sulphur, the beſt remedy againſt, ibid, Great danger of 5 
injudiciqus uſe of mercurial: preparations for, 405. 6 

the beſt preſervatiye agaiuſt, 49h te. 

Fuleps, the form of, explained, Preparation of the cam- 


6 


E ibid. Muſk, julepy ibid. Saline ns . n 
Juep, 


* - 
* o * . 1 
* a : . & * % 
* 


cough, 287, note. 
Kidneys, inflammation of, its general cauſes, 301. Its ſymptoms 
proper regimen, 302, Medical treatment, 305. 
it proceeds from the ſtone and gravel, ibid. Cautiong for 8 
ſubject to this diſorder, ibid. See Gravel, | | 


ny Evil. * . 2 
. — ; ) 1 * 4 = 
OY — the peculiar” diſcrdets* indien to. 
The folly of men emulating each other in trials of ſtrength, 
Diſadvantages attending t cbeir diet; ibid. How they exp n 
themſelves to joflammations, . 42. Danger of fleeping in the 
bar id, Long faſting hurtful to them, id. Injuries 2 
om poor living, 43. Many of the diſeaſes of labourers, 1 
only occaſioned, but aggravated,” by poverty, ibid. , 


Labour 


wag N ibid., Cordial LE 679. Expectorating 


1 mineral, 8 by Dr. Doplanl for the webe 
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Labour ſhould not be impoſed too early on children, 28. LO 
Labour in child- bed, medieal advice for, 534. Inconvenĩeneies 
of eollecting a number of women. at, 535; _ E 2 
Laudenum, its efficacy in fits of an àgue, 1 Ho to be 
adwiniſtered in a cholera morbus, ore a a Shakes 313. 
= a diabetes, 321. When proper for the head-ach, 356. — 
38451 for the tooth-ach, 358. Will eaſe 3 in the gou 
3 ow to adminiſter for * cram ſtomach, 2238. 
s good for flatulencies, 444. Effects o a EE of, 470. 
Medical treatment in this caſe, 476. 
Leading-firmgs,” injurlous to young children, 2 23. 
Learhes, may be ſuceeſsſully applied to inflamed teſticles, 503, 
note. And to diſperſe buboes, 505, note. Are proper to 
to children where inflammations appear in teething, 560, * 
Jections to bleeding with ow 572. 


5 Leeks, „ rye ups, 670; 


See Oranges. 

7007 why leſs — in this country now than formerly, 
2200. Requires the treatment as the ſcurvy, ibid. 1 
Tientery, proper treatment for, 351. 

may be reſtored, when the appearances of it are 
ſuſpended by ſudden caſualties, Gor, 608. 613. 63. 
Lightning, perſons apparently killed by, might poſlibly be reco- 
d by the uſe of proper means, 63 1. 

Ae recommended to prevent 2 in the kidneys from 
degenerating to the ſtone in the bla 26. Is a good re- 
medy for e 2 Happy effects of, in the eure of ob- 
ſtinate ulcers, 5 

Lind, Dr. his . tion to abate fits of an _—_ 14 
His directions for the treatment of patients under beat. 
ting 7 212, note. 4 . Y 

Liniment for burns, ration 17. ite Iiniment, 71 
For tbe piles, Fa Vol latile Koiment, ibid. b 

m—_— ſtrong, expoſe children to inflammatory diſorders, 19 

rmented, the qualities of, examined, 68. The bad conſe- 
quences of making them too weak, 69. Why all families 
ought to prepare their own It ibid. Cold, the danger 
of drinking, when a perſon is hot, 131. 

Liver, ſchirrous, produced by ſedentary employments, Domes 

Liver, inflammat ion of, its cauſes and ſymptoms, 3c 6. 
and medical treatment, 307. Abſceſs in, how to be — 

2 Cautions in the event of a ſchirrous being formed, 
Ne an American plant uſed by the natives in the venereal 
Lockia, a fog rrelion of, how to be treated, 5437. 

Longings, in F iſeaſes, are the calls of nature, and olten point out 


what * be of real uſe, 146. 
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Looſeneſs, habitual, general directions for perſons. ſubject to, 122. 
Its ral cauſes, 312. A periodical looſeneſs ought never to 
be ſtopped, 313. Medical treatment of, according to its vari- 

ous cauſes, ibid, Means of checking it when neceſſary, 314. 
In children, proper treatment of, 552. 414 | 

Love, why perhaps the ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions, 119. Is not 

rapid in its progreſs, and may therefore be guarded againſt at 


its commencement, ibid. To pretend to it for amuſement, 
cruelty to the object, ibid. Children often real martyrs be- 


' tween inclination and duty, 120, note. . TE 
Lues, confirmed, ſymptoms; of, 5 10. Mercury the, only certain 
remedy knowu in Europe for this diſeaſe, 511, Saline prepa- 
rations of mercury more efficacious than the ointment, 512. 
How to adminiſter corroſive ſublimate, ihid. American me- 
thod of curing this diſeaſe, 513. 
Lungs, injured by artiſts working in bending poſtures, 50. Stu- 
dious perſons liable to conſumptions of, 56. | | 
Luxury, highly injurious to the organs of taſte and ſmell, 463. 


M. wo 
Mackenzie, Dr. his arguments in favour of inoculating in the 
ſmall-pox, 231, note. | | 
Mad dog. See Dog. : | 
Magnefia alba, a remedy for the heart-burn, 419. Is the beſt me- 
dicine in all caſes of acidity, 549- | 
Magnets, artificial, their reputed virtue in the tooth-ach, 359. 
Malt liquors, hurtful in the aſthma, 407. See Beer. | 
Man, why inferior to brutes in the management of his young, t. 
Was never intended to be idle, 87. f a 
ManufaRures, the growth of, produced the rickets in children, 21, 
More favourable to riches than to health, 28. Some, injurious 
to health by confining artiſts in unwholeſome air, 37. Cautions 
to the workmen, 38. Compared with agriculture, 48. Are 
injurious to health from artiſts being crowded together, 49. And 
from their working in confined poſtures, ibid. Cautions offered 
to ſedentary artiſts, 50. Sedentary arts better ſuited to women 
than to men, $3, note. r EY 


Matrimony ought not to be contracted without a due attention to 


health and form, 8. 


Mead, Dr. his famous recipe for the bite of a mad dog, 480. | 


His character as a phyſician, ibid. note. . 
Meals ought to be taken at regular times, 72. Reaſons for this 


untformity, ibid. 

Meaſles, have great affinity with the ſmall-pox, 240. Cauſe and 
ſymptoms, ibid. Proper regimen and medicine, 242, 243 · Ino- 
culation of, might prove very ſalutary, 245, note. - J 

Mechanic ought to employ their leiſure hours in gardening, 54. 


MArconium, the beſt mode of * it, 16, 546. Medicine, 


. 


Medicine, the origin of the art of, x. The operation of, doubt. 

ful at beſt, xii. Is made a myſtery of, by its profeſſors, xvii. 
The ſtudy of, neglected by gentlemen, xviji. This ignorance . 

| lays men open to pretenders, xix. Ought to be generally un- 
derſtood, xx. A diffuſion of the knowledge of, would de- 
ſtroy quackery, xxiii. Objections to the cultivation of medi- 
cal knowledge anfwered, xxiv. The theory of, can never ſup- 

ply the want of experience and obſervation, 135. 

Medicines have more virtue attributed to them than they deſerve, 
138. Ought not to be adminiſtred by the ignorant, nor with- 

cout caution, 140. Want of perſeverance in the uſe of, one 
reaſon why chronic diſeaſes are ſo ſeldom cured, 392. Many 
retained, which owe their reputation to credulity, 683. Are 
multiplied and compounded in proportion to ignorance of the 
cauſes and nature of diſeaſes, ibid. Diſadvantages of compound- 
ed medicines, ibid. Are often adulterated for = fake of colour, 
ibid. The relative proportions of doſes of, for different ages, 
686. A liſt of ſuch medical preparations as ought to be kept 
for private practice, 688. 

Melancholy, religious, its effects, 120. Leads to ſuicide, ibid. 
Defined, with its cauſes, 426. Symptoms and regimen, 426, 
427. Medicinal treatment, 428. 

Menſtrual diſcharge in women, the commencement and decline 

the moſt critical periods of their lives, 522. Confinement 
injurious to growing young women, 533; and tight lacing for 
a fine ſhape, 524. Symptoms of the firſt appearance of this 
diſcharge, 525. Objects of attention in regimen at this time, 
ibid. Ought to be teflored whenever unnaturally obſtructed, 
and how, 526. When an obſtruction proceeds from another 
malady, the firſt cauſe is to be removed, 527. Treatment un- 
der a redundancy of the diſcharge, 528. Regimen and medi- 
cine proper at the final decline of the menfes, 529. 

Mercury may be given in deſperate caſes of an inflammation of the 
inteſtines, 294. Cautions for adminiſtering it, ibid. note. Great 
caution neceſſary in ufing mercurial preparations for the itch, 
405. Is ſeldom neceſſary in a gonorrhœa, 496. How to ad- 
miniſter it when needful in that diſorder, 497. Solution of mer- 
cury, how to make, 498, note. Is the only certain remedy know 
m Europe for the cure of a confirmed lues, 511. Saline pre- 
parations of, more efficacious than the mercurial ointment, 
ibid. How to adminiſter corroſive ſublimate in venereal caſes, 
512. Neceſſary cautions in the uſe of mercury, 515. Proper 
ſeaſons for entering on a courſe of, 516. Preparations for, ibid: 
Regimen under a courſe of, 517. 

Mexereon root, a powerful aſſiſtant in venereal caſes, 513. 

Midwifery, ought not to be allowed to be practiſed by any woman 
not properly qualified, 534, note. 

Midwives, hiſtorical view of the profeſſion, g. How they be. 
came intruſted with the care of bandaging infants, with the 

e 


e 


* 
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effects of their attempts at dexterity in this office, 10. Is 
ſtances of their raſhneſs and officious ignorance, 540, note: 

. £44, note. | 30a. 

Miliary fever. See Fever. E 

Military exerciſe recommended for boys to practiſe, 256. 

Mill, that of the mother, the moſt natural food for an infant, 15. 
Cows milk, better unboiled than boiled; 18. Is a good anti- 
dote againſt the ſcurvy, 66. Of more value in conſumptions 
than the whole Materia Medica, 179. Its great efficacy iu the 
ſcurvy, 396. A milk diet proper both for men and women: 
in caſes of barrenneſs, 543. 

Milk fever. See Fever. 3 | | 

Millipedes, how to adminiſter for the hooping-cough, 28. 

Mind, diſeaſes bf, to be diſtinguiſhed thoſe of the body, 136. 
See Paſſions. . 

Minerj, expoſed to injuries from unwholeſome air, and mineral 
particles, 38. Cautions to, 39. N 

Mineral waters; the danger of drinking them in too large quan- 
tities, 319. Are of conſiderable ſervice in weakneſſes of the 
—. 417: Cautions concerning the drinking of, 639648. 

Mixtares, general remarks on this form of medicines, 714. Com- 
poſition of the aſtringent mixture, ibid. Diuretic mixture, ibid. 
Laxative abſorbent mixture, ibid. Saline mixture, 715. Squill 

mixture, ibid. | 8 oe.” : 

Molaſſer, an intoxicating ſpirit much uſed by the common people 

at Edinburgh, gr. refs 

Mothers, prepoſterous; when they think it below them to nurſe 
their own children, 2. Under what circumſtances they may 
be really unfit to perform this taſk, ib. Importance. of theit 
ſnckling their own children, 3, note. Delicate mothers pro- 
duce unhealthy ſhort-lived children, 9. Their milk, the eſt 
food for children, 15. Ouglit to give their children propet 
exerciſe, 23 and air, 31. | ; 

Mouth, cautions againſt putting pins or other dangerous articles 
into, 603. 

Muſcular cxertile a cure for the gout, 385; | i bes | 

Muſhrooms, a dangerous article of food, as other funguſes are often 
gathered inſtead of them, 488. | : 

Myfir, the performance of, recommended as a proper amuſement 
tor ſtudivus perſons, 60. | 44:3 0; 

Muſt, extraordinary effects produced by, under particular circums 
ſtances, in the nervous fever; 193. Is a good remedy in the 
*pileply, 435. And for the hiocup, 437. Deafneſs cured byz 
462. 


Muftard, white, a good remedy in the rheumatiſm, 391. 
Natural hiſtory, the ſludy of, neceſſary to the improvement of 
agriculture, xvi, 
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Nervout diſeaſes, the moſt complicated and difficult to cure of all 

- others, 420. General cauſes of, ibid. Symptoms of, 421. 
Regimen, 422. Medical treatment, 424. A cure only to 
be expected from regimen, 426. The ſeveral ſymptoms of, 
though differently named, all modifications of the ſame diſeaſe, 
453+ | | 

Norge colic, its cauſes and ſymptoms, 299. Medical treament 

of, 360. 

Nervous fever. See Fever. 

Night-mare, its cauſes and fymptoms deſcribed, 439. Proper treat- 
ment of, 440. | 

Night-ſhade, an infuſion of, recommended in a cancer, 469. 

Nitre, purified, its good effects in a quinſey, 268. Is an effica« 

cious remedy for the dropſy, 378. Promotes urine and per- 

ſpiration, 429. 

Noje, ulcer in, how to eure, 464. Stoppage of, in children, how 
to cure, 551. See Bleeding at. 
unſer, their ſuperſtitious prejudices in bathing of children, 30. 

The only certain evidence of a good one, 33. Their uſual 

- faults. pointed out, 34. Adminiſter cordials to remedy their 

- neglect of duty towards children, 35. Their miſtaken treat- 

ment of eruptions, ibid. And looſe ſtools, ibid. Are apt to 

- conceal the diſorders of children that ariſe from their own neg - 
ligence, 36. Ought to be puniſhed for the misfortunes they 

thus occaſion, ibid, Senſible, often able to diſcover diſeaſes 
ſooner than perſons bred to phyſic, 135. Are liable to catch 

* the ſmall-pox again from thoſe they nurſe in that diſorder, 218, 

nole. 


Nurſery ought to be the largeſt and beſt aired room in a 
- houſe, 31. | 


O. ; 


Oats and Barley, more wholeſome when boiled, 657. 
Gatmeal, frequently made into bread, and peaſants fed on it are 
healthy and robuſt, 659. Erroneouſly ſuppoſed to occaſion 
ſkin diſeaſes, ibid. Oatmeal and milk a proper food for chil- 
dren, 660. 
Cil, an antidote to the injuries ariſing from working in mines or 
metals, 39. Salad oil, the beſt application to the bite of a. 
waſp or bee, 486. Camphorated, how to prepare, 718. 
Oils, eſſential, of vegetables, the proper menſtruum for, 728. 
Cintment for the itch, 403. Uſe of ointments when applied to 
wounds and ſores, 715. Preparation of yellow baſilicum, iid. 
Emollient ointment, 716. Eye ointments, ibid. Iſſue omt- 
ment, ibid. Ointment of lead, 717. Mercurial ointment, id. 
Ointment of ſulphur, ibid. White ointment, ibid. See Liui- 
ment. | 


Onions roaſted, uſed by the Turks as bread, 670. 
Ophthalmia. See Eye. N 
. ; Obiales, 


1 


Dpiates, efficacious in a cholera morbus, 311. In a diabetes, 320. 


When proper for the head-ach, 356. Recommended for the 
tooth-ach, ibid. Are deluſive remedies in nervous diſeaſes, 
425. See Laudanum. ? 

Orange and lemon peel, how to candy, 699, How to preſerve 
orange and lemon juice in the form of ſyrup, 728. 


Ormſkirk medicine for the bite of a mad dog, remarks on, 485. 


note. 


Oxycrate, the moſt proper external application in a fracture, 596. 


Oyflers of great ſervice in conſumptions, 182, note. 


P. 


* 


_ Painters. See Miners. . 
Palſy, the nature of this diſorder explained, with its cauſes, 430. 


Medical treatment, 431. 
Paraphrenitis, its ſymptoms and treatment, 170. | 
Parents, their intereſted views in the diſpoſal of their children 1a 
marriage, often a ſource of bitter repentance, 120, note. See 
Fathers and Mothers. 


. a nouriſhing food, 669. 


Paſjions, intemperance the abuſe of, 94. Have great influence 
both in the cauſe and cure of diſeaſes, 111. Anger, 112. Fear, 
ibid. Grief, 116. Love, 119. Religious melancholy, 120. 
The beſt method of counteracting the violence of any of the 
paſſions, ibid. | 

Peas, parched, good in caſes of flatulency, 363. 

Peruvian bark. See Bark. "4 

Penis, ulcerated, cured, and partly regenerated, by a careful at- 
tention to cleanlineſs, 518, nole. 3 

Peripneumony, who molt ſubject to, 17 1. Its cauſes, ſymptoms, 
and proper regimen, ibid. 172. 

Perſpiration, inſenſible, the obſtruction of, diſorders the whole 
frame, 126. The various cauſes of its being checked, ibid. 
Changes in the atmoſphere, ibid. Wet clothes, 127. Wet feet, 
ibid. Night air, 128. Damp beds, ibid. Damp houſes, 130. 
Sudden tranſitions from heat to cold, 13m. 

Philoſophy, advantages reſulting from the ſtudy of, xix. 

Phrenitis, See Brain. 

Phymgſis deſcribed, and how to treat, 509. 

Phyſicians, ill conſequences of their inattention to the manage- 
ment of children,-5. Are liable to ſpread infection, 109, note. 
Their cuſtom of prognoſticating the fate of their patients, a 
bad practice, 11 5. Are ſeldom called in, until medicine can 
give no relief, 158, The faculty oppoſe every ſalutary diſco- 
very, 328. 

Pickles, provocatives injurious to the ſtomach, 67. | 

Piles, bleeding and blind, the diſtinction between, 334. Who 


molt ſubje& to the diſorder, ibid. General cauſes, ibid. Me- 
| 3D3 dical 
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. fical treatment of, 335. Periodical diſcharges of, ought net iq 
be ſtopped, 336. . treatment of the blind piles, bid, 
External ointments of little uſe, 337. 

Pills, purging, proper form of, for an inflammation of the in- 
teſtines, 294. The general intention of this claſs of medicineg, 
718, Preparation of the compoſing pill, 719. Fatid pill 
ibid. Hemlock pill, ibid. Mercotal pill, ibid. Mercuri 
ſublimate pills, 720, Plummer's pill, ibid. Purging pill, 721, 
25 for the jaundice, ibid. Squill pills, ibid. Strengthening 

8, 722. | 

Pl 3 never to be uſed in the dreſſing of children, 13. Swal- 
lowed, diſcharged from an ulcer in the fide, 603, note. 

Plaſlers, the general intentions of, and their uſual baſis, 723. 
t reparation of the common plaſter, ibid. Adheſive plaſter, 
723. Anodyne plaſter, ibid. Bliſtering plaſter, ibid. Gum 
plaſter, ibid. Mercurial plaſter, ibid. Stomach plaſter, 724. 
Warm plaſter, ibid. Wax plaſter, ibid. 

Pleuriſy, the nature of the diſorder explained, with its cauſes, 
163. Symptoms, 164. Regimen, ibid. Medical treatment, 
165. A decoQtion of Pe: reckoned a ſpecific in, 168, 
Baſtard Pleuriſy, 169. 

Plumbers. See Miners. 

Poiſons, the nature and cure of, a general concern, and eaſily ac- 

vired, 472. Mineral poiſons, 473. Vegetable poiſons, 475, 
Bites of poiſonous animals, 477. Bite of a mad dog, 479, 
Bite of a viper, 485. The practice of ſucking the poiſon out 
of wounds recommended, 486, note. Poiſonous plants ought 
to be deſtroyed in the neighbourhood of towns, 487. Negro 
remedy to cure the bite of a rattle-ſnake, 488. AED rules 
for ſecurity againſt poiſons, 48g. 

Poor living, the dangers of, 43. 

Porters ſubject to diſorders of the lungs, 40. vl 

Paſtures, confined, injurious to the health of ſedentary artiſts, 50. 

Potatoe, the beſt ſubſtitute for bread, 666. The mealy kind 
deemed molt nptritious, 667, Simply boiling or roaſting, the 
beſt mode of _— them, ibid. Stewed mutton-and potatoes 
a nouriſhing and palatable diſh, ibid. 

Poverty, occaſions parents to neglect giving their children proper 
exerciſe, 23. Deltroys parental affection, 24, note. Not only 
occaſions, but aggravates, many of the diſeaſes of labourers, 
43. The poor great ſufferers by the ſale of bad proviſions, 63. 
And by bad air in large cities, 77, | 

Poultices proper for inflamed wounds, 579. 

Powders, general inſtructions for making and adminiſtering, 725. 
Aſtringent powder, preparation and doſes of, 726. Powder of 
bole, 2 Carminative powder, ibid. Diuretic powder, 727: 


Aromatic purging powder, ibid, Saline laxative powder, — 
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Steel powder, ibid. Sudorific powder, ibid. Worm powder; 
7 28. Purging worm powder, ibid. Powder for the tape-worm, 
id, 


1 Pox, ſmall, who moſt liable to, and at what ſeaſons, 214. Its 
d pill cauſes and ſymptoms, ibid. 215. Favourable and uafavourable 
* — in, 215, 216. Regimen, 216. How the patient 
741. ought to be treated during the eruptive fever, 217. Children 
L in this diſorder ought not to lie together in the ſame bed, 219. 

* Should be allowed clean linen, ibid. Patients under this dif- 
Swal. order ought not to appear in public view, 220. Medical 


treatment, ibid. The {econdary fever, 224. When and how 
to open the puſtules, 255. Of inoculation, 227. 

Pregnancy, how to treat vomiting when the effect of, 316. Rules 
of conduct for women under the diſorders incident to, 530. 
Cauſes and ſymptoms of abortion, 532, How to guard againſt 
abortion, ibid. 'Treatment in 2 of abortign, ibid. Child- 
birth, 533. 

Preſcriptions, medical, patients expoſed to danger by their being 
written in Latin, xxvi. 

Proviſions, unſound, the ſale of, a public injury, 63. 

Puerperal fever. See Fever. 

Purges, the frequent taking of them renders the habitual uſe of 
them neceſſary, 123. Their efficacy in agues, 150. Proper 
form of, for an inflammation of the inteſtines, 293. Coolin 
purges always proper in a gonorrhoea, 494. Midwives too raſh 
in the giving of purges, 540, note. Form of a gentle purge for 
infants diſordered in the bowels, 545. For the thruſh, 547. 

Pyſlules in the ſmall-pox, favourable and unfavourable appear- 
ances of, 215, 216. The ſuppuration of, to be promoted, 
221. When and how to open, 225. 

Putrid fever. See Fever, | 


Quac la put out more eyes than they cure, 456, 
naclery, how to deſtroy, xxi. 

Vale their mode of dreſſing recommended, 93. 

Juin ſey, a common and dangerous diſorder, and to whom moſt 
fatal, 264. Its cauſes, lid. Symptoms, 265, Regimen, 266. 
Medical applications, 268. How to promote ſuppuration, 269. 

| How to nouriſh the patient when he cannot ſwallow, 270. 
Advice to perſons ſubject to this diſorder, ibid. 

„ malignant, who moſt ſubje& to, and its cauſes, 271. 

Its ſymptoms, 272. Regimen and medical treatment, 273. 


of R. 

7: Rattle ſual-, Negro remedy for the cure of its bite, 488. 

4. Regimen ouglit to co-operate with medicine to accompliſh the eure 
el of diſeaſes, xi. Will often cure diſeaſes without medicine, 


140. See Aliment. 
3D4 Religion: 
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Religion, true, calculated to ſupport the mind under every af. 
fliction, 120. The inſtructions in, ought not to dwell too 
much on gloomy ſubjects, 121. | 

Remitting fever. See Fever. | 

Repletion, impairs the digeſtive power, 72. Diſeaſes occaſioned 
by, 74. How to treat a looſeneſs produced by, 312. 

Reſentment, the indulgence of, injurious to the conſtitution, 112. 

Refins, and eſſential oils, the proper menſtruum for, 729. 

Reſpiration, how to reſtore in a drowned perſon, 609. | 

Rhenmatiſm, acute and chronic, diſtingaiſhed, 388. Cauſes, 
ibid. Symptoms, 389; Medical treatment, ibid. Cautions 
to perſons fnbject to this diſorder, 390. 

Rice, a general article of diet, 657. Simple boiling of, renders 1t 
a proper ſubſtitute for bread, ibid. | 

Rickets, the appearance of, in Britain, dated from the growth of 
manufactures and ſedentary employments, 23. The cauſes of, 
562. Symptoms, 563. Regimen, and medical treatment, ibia, 

Rollers, pernicious tendency of applying them round the bodies of 
infants, 12. ; 

Romans, ancient, their great attention to the cleanlineſs of their 
' towns, 102, note. h ; 

Roſes, conſerve of, its great virtue again hæmorrhages, 336, 

341. 22) eee > 

Roſemary, the external application of, a popular remedy for the 
cramp, 451, note. : ; 

Ruttures, are chiefly incident to children and very old perſons, 
508. The cauſes reſpectively, ibid. Method of treatment, 
ibid. Cutting ſhould be avoided if poſſible, 599. Cautions for 
perſons afflicted with a rupture, 600, Often prove fatal before 
diſcovered, ibid. note. | F 

Rutherford, Dr. his preparation for the cure of a dyſentery, 347. 


Ace. 


8. . 
Sailors, their health injured by change of climate, hard weather, 
and bad proviſions, 45, Many of their diſeaſes ſpring from 
intemperance, ihid. Ought to guard againſt wet clothes, ibid, 
How ihe ill effects of ſalt proviſions might be corrected, zb19. 
Peruvian bark the beſt antidote to ſailors on a foreign coaſt, 47+ 
Cleanlineſs greatly conducive to their health, 103. 
Sal-prunelle, its good effects in a quinſey, 268. ; 
Saline draughts, of good uſe for {topping a vomiting, 318. Pre- 
paration of, for this purpoſe, ibid. Peculiarly good in the 
puerperal fever, 540. 
Salivation not neceflary in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, 511. 
Sarſaparilia, a powerſul aſliſtant in venereal caſes, 5 13. 
Scabbed head in children, difficult to cure, 555. Medical treat- 
ment, #:d. ; 
Scarlit fever. See Fever. 
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af. Sc bool, ſending children there too young, its bad conſequences, 
. 2 5. Ought to be ſeated in a dry air, and not to be too much 


crowded, 33. | | re. 
Scirrhus in the liver, proper regimen in the caſe of, 308. See- 


>ned Cancer. | 9 | 
Scrophula, nature of this diſeaſe, and its cauſes, 398. Symptoms, 
and regimen, 399. Medical treatment, 400. 
Scurvy, why prevalent among the Engliſh, 65. Where moſt pre- 
valent, — the two diſtinctions of, 393. Cauſes of, ibid. 
hs | Symptoms and cure, 394. Inſtructions to ſea-faring men, 395. 
Extraordinary effects of milk, 396. Proper liquors, ibid. 


10 

$ Sedentary life, includes the greater part of the human ſpecies, 47. | 

s it Few perſons follow agriculture who are capable of other buſi- | | 
neſs, 48. Sedentary and active employments ought to be | 

of intermixed, for the ſake. of health, ibid. Artiſts faffer from 4 

of, unwhaleſome air, by being crowded together, ibid. The | 

id, poſtures artiſts are confined to, injurious to health, 49. Diſ- 

of orders produced by, ibid. Cautions offered to the ſedentary, | 
50. Sedentary amuſements improper for ſedentary perſons, 51. 

ir Hints relating to improper food, 52. Exerciſe, a ſurer relief | 
for low ſpirits than drinking, ibid. Gardening a wholeſome | 

6, amuſement for the ſedentary, ibid. Diſorders occaſioned by in- | 
tenſe ſtudy, 55. Dietetical advice to the ſedentary, 71. Seden- | 

e tary occupations better adapted to women than men, 83, note. 


Sea water, a good remedy in the king's evil, 400. 

Senſes, diſorders of, 456. | 

Seton, ſometimes has extraordinary effects in an inflammation of 
the eyes, 262. Is of ſervice 2. preventing apoplexies, 413. 
The beſt method of making it, 430. | 

Shoes, tight, the bad conſequences reſulting from, 91. The high 


| heels of women's ſhoes, 92. 
Siblins, a venereal diſorder ſo termed in the weſt of Scotland how 


to cure, 518, note. 

Sick, the mutual danger incurred by unneceſſary viſitors to, 106. 
Perſons in health to be kept at a diſtance from the fick, 107. 
Proper nurſes ought to be employed about them, 109. In- 
ſtructions for avoiding infection, ibid. Phyficians too un- 
guarded in their viſits to them, ibid. note. Tolling of bells for 
the dead very dangerous to, 114. Their fears ought not to be 

alarmed, 116. 

8:7ht injured by ſtudying by candle-light, 57. | 

Simpler, a liit of thoſe proper to be kept for private practice, 654. 

e, the general intentions of, 660. Directions for making 
Or, id. 

Sleep, the due proportion of, not eaſy to fix, 89. How to make 
it refreſhing, 88. Complaints of the want of, chiefly made by 
the indolent, ibid. Heavy ſuppers cauſe uneaſy nights, ibid. 
Anxiety deſtructive of ſleep, 89. That in the fore-part of * 
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night moſt refreſhing, ibid. Early riſers the longeſt livers, 
90, note. | | | 4 

Sleeping in the fun, the danger of, 42. 

Smallpox. See Pomp). | | 

Smell, injuries to which the fenſe of, is liable, with the remedies 
applicable to, 463. a 

Soap, Alicant, recommended in the ſtone, 327. Soap-lees, how 
to take, ibid. x 

Solanum. See Night-fhate. | 

Soldiers, expoſed to many diſorders from the hardſhips they un- 
dergo, 44. Ought to be employed in moderate labour in times 
of peace, 44, note. 13 6 | 

Soups. See Broths. 

Spine, often bent by artiſts working in unfavourable poſtures, 50. 

Spirit, reQified, the direct menſtruum for reſins and eſſential oils 
of vegetables, 728. Of wine, camphorated, how tg prepare, 
733. Spirit of Mindererus, ibid. | 

Spirits, lowneſs of, the general forerunner of a nervous fever, 189, 
The proper remedies for, 446. Caut ions to perſans under this 
complaint, | 

Shiritucut liquors, when good in the colic, 296. And for 7 gout 
complaints in the ſtomach, 363. Should be avoided by all per- 
fons afflicted with nervous diforders, 423. The uſe of, often 
fatal, 623. | 

Spitteng of blood, See Blood. 

Sponge, may be uſed to ſupply the want of agaric as a ſtyptic, 577, 
note, Its uſe in extracting ſubſtances ſtopped in the gullet, 
605. 

Sports, active, far more wholeſome than fedentary amuſements, 
85. Golf, a better exerciſe than cricket, ibid. note. 

Spots in the eye, how to treat, 459. 8 

Squinting, how to eorrect the habit of, 459. 
Stays, a ridiculous and pernicious article of female dreſs, 14. 91. 
The wearing of, tends to produce cancers in the breaſts, 467. 
Sternataiorics, preparations of, recpmmended for reſtoring loſt 
imelt, 464. 

Sticking-plaſter is the beſt application for Night wounds, 578. 

Stomach, exerciſe the belt cure for diſorders of, 84. Inflammation 
of, a diſorder that calls for ſpeedy aſſiſtauce, 289. Its cauſes, 
ibid. Symptoms, ibid. Regimen, 290. Medical treatment, ibid. 
Pain in, its cauſes, 362. Remedies for, 363. Inſtructions for 
perſons ſubject to, 364. . 

Stone, the formation of, in the bladder, explained, 124. This 
diſorder how dillinguiſhed from the gravel, 324. Cauſes and 
fymptoms, ibid. Regimen, 325. Medical treatment, 326. 
Alicant ſoap and lime-water, how to take for this diſorder, 327» 
The uva urſi, a remedy in preſent requeſt for, 328. 

Stool, looſe, the benefit of, to children, 35. Proper treatment of, 

- when exceſſive, 36. The diſcharge by, cannot be regular, it 
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the mode of living be irregular, 121. One in a day generally 
ſufficient for an adult, 122. How to produce a re 8 of, 
ibid. Frequent recourſe to medicines for coſtiveneſa, injurious 
to the — 12 Fa 7 

Storch, Dr. his method of treating cancers, 469. 

Strabiſmus. See Squinting. 

Straint, proper method of treating, 597. The ſafeſt external ap- 
— tay mw 3 

Strangury, a bliſtering- plaſter, how to guard againſt, 167. 
In the ſmall-pox, how to relieve, 222. From a NY "=- 
deſcribed, with its proper treatment, 50). 


| Strangulation, courſe of treatment for the recovery of perſons 


from, 628. | 

Straſburgh, ſucceſsful treatment of a miliary fever there, 208, note. 

Strength, the folly of trials of, from emulation, 40. 44. | 

Study, intenſe, injurious to health, 54. The diſorders occaſioned 
by, 55. Character of a mere ſtudent, 58. Hints of advice ta 
ſtudious perſons, 59. Danger of their having recourſe to cor- 
dials, 60. Health often neglected while in poſſeſſion, and la- 
boured for after it is deſtroyed, 61. No kan ought to ſtudy 
immediately after a full meal, 62. Dietetical advice to the ſtu- 
dious, 71, 'The general effects of, on the conſtitution, 420. 

Sublimate, corroſive, how to adminiſter in venereal caſes, 512. 

Suffocation, by the fumes of charcoal, liable to happen in cloſe 
chambers, 613. General cauſes of ſuffocation, 626, Over- 
laying of infants, 627. | | 

Sugar, an improper article in the food of children, 18. 

Sulphur, a good remedy for expelling worms, 368. And for the 
itch, 403. | | | 

Huppert, — ht not to deſtroy the appetite for breakfaſt, 73. Heavy 
uppers — to occaſion uneaſy nights. 88. 

Surgery, many of the operations of, ſucceſsfully performed by 
perſons unſkilled in anatomy, 569. Humanity induces every 
one more or leſs to be a ſurgeon, ibid. ; 

Sweating, generally excited in an improper manner, in fevers, 
146. 160. 

Pas ar fn the ſeveral cauſes of, deſcribed, 424. Proper treat- 
ment of this diſorder, 425. 618. Cautions to perſons ſubject 
to them, 622. | 

Sydenham, Dr. his method of treating fevers in children from 
teething, 560. 

Symptoms, diſeaſes better diſtinguiſhed by, than by the ſyſtematicul 
arrangement of, 135. The differences of ſex, age, and conſti- 
tution, to be conlidered, 136. Diſeaſes of the mind to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the body, 137. 

Syncope, proper treatment in, 619. 

Syrups, the general intention of, 728. How to make ſimple 
ſyrup, and to modify it for particular purpoſes, ibid. 
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Tacitus, his remark on the degeneracy of the Roman ladies, 4, 


note. 

Lallow-chandlers, and others working on putrid animal ſubſtances, 
cautions to, 39. 

T apping for the dropſy, a ſafe and ſimple operation, 379. 

Ter, Barbadoes, its efficacy in the nervous colic, 300. 

{griar, folublę, a good remedy for the jaundice, 373. Cream 
of, a good remedy in a dropſy, 378. And rheumatiſm, 390. 

Tafle, how to reſtore the ſenſe of, when injured, 465. £3! 

Lailors, axe expoſed to injuries from breathing confined air, 49. 
Are ſubject to conſumptions, ibid. nate. Often loſe the uſe of 
their legs, 50. Hints of inſtruction offered to them in regard 
to their health, 51. ; 

Tea, the cuſtomary uſe of, injurious to female conſtitutions, 7. 

Deſtroys their digeſtive powers, and produces hyſterics, 66. 
'The bad qualities of, principally owing to imprudence in the 
uſe of it, ibid. Green, chewing of, a remedy for the heart- 
burn, 419. Has a powerful effe& upon the nerves, 431, note. 
Is bad for perſons troubled with flatulencies, 445. Occaſions 

an unneceſſary conſumption of bread, 655. Bad effects of an 
immoderate uſe of, 656. : 

Teething, the diſorders attending, 539. Regimen, and medical 
treatment in, 560. Applications to the gums, and how to cut 
them, 561, | 

Temperance, the parent of health, 94. 

Tefticles, ſwelled, the cauſe of, 503. Regimen and medicine in, 
ibid. Treatment under a cancerous or ſcrophulous habit, 504. 
Thirfl, how it may be quenched when a perſon is hot, without 

danger, 132. | - 

Thought, intenſe, deſtructive of health, 54. 

Thruſh in infants, the diſorder and its cauſes deſcribed, 547. Me- 
dical treatment of, ibid. | 

Tinduret and elixirs, the proper medicines to exhibit in the form 
of, 728. Preparations of the aromatic tincture, 729. Com- 

ound tincture of the bark, ibid. Volatile fœtid tincture, ibid. 
Volatile tincture of gum guaiacum, 730. Tincture of black 
hellebore, ibid. Aſtringent tincture, ibid. Tincture of myrrh 
and aloes, ibid. Tincture of opium, or liquid laudanum, ibid. 
Tincture of hiera picra, 731. Compound tincture of ſenna, 
ibid. Tincture of Spaniſh flies, ibid. Tincture of the balſam 
of Tolu, ibid. Tincture of rhubarb. 732. . 

Lot, Dr. character of his Avis au peuple, xii, His medical 
courſe for the cure of the hydrophobia, 484. His directions for 
gathering, preparing, and applying agaric of the oak as 2 
ſtyptic, 577, note. Bala from, of the recovery of drowned 


erſons, 611. 
8 Tobacco, 
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Tobacco, a clyſter of a decoction of, uſeful to excite.a vomit, 606. 
A clyſter of the fumes of, will ſtimulate the inteſtines, and 
produce a ſtool, 300. 610. : 

Toes, the free motion of, deſtroyed by wearing tight ſhoes, 92. 

Tot hach, the general cauſes of, 357. Medical treatment of, 
ibid. When recourſe muſt be had to extraction, 359. Direc- 
tions for cleaning the teeth, 360. 1 

Much, injuries to which the ſenſe of, is liable, with the remedies 
applicable to, 465. 

Towns, great, the air of, deſtructive to the children of the poor, 
30. Children bred in the country, ought not to be ſent too 
early into towns, 32. Cleanlineſs not ſufficiently attended to 
in, 101. Ought to be ſupplied with plenty of water for waſh- 
ing the ſtreets, 105, note. The belt means to guard againſt 
inf Qion in, 109. 

Trades, ſome injurious to health by making artiſts breathe un- 
wholeſome air, 37. 49. 

Tranſitions, ſudden, from heat to cold, the ill effects of, to the 
conſtitution, 131. 

Travellers, the up. of vinegar recommended to, 46. Ought to be 
very careful not to ſleep in damp beds, 128. Fevers why often 
fatal to, 144. 

Trees ſhould not be planted too near to houſes, 79. 

Trefoil water, a good remedy in the rheumatiſm, 391. 

Tumours, proper treatment of, 574. 

Turnips, properly cultivated, afford wholeſome nouriſhment, 669. 

Turnbull, Dr. his method of treating the croup in children, 558, 
note, 


Turner's cerate, preparation of, 716. 
V. 


Vapour of fermenting liquors, noxions nature of, 613. 

Pegetables, wholeſome corrections of the bad qualities of animal 
food, 65. Their extraordinary effects in the ſcurvy, 397. 

Venereal diſeaſe, why omitted in the firſt edition of this work, 489. 
Unfavourable circumſtances attending this diſorder, 490. The 
virulent gonorrhea, 491. Gleets, 500. Swelled teſticles, 503. 

Buboes, 504. Chancres, 509. Strangury, 507. Phymoſis, 
50g. A confirmed lues, 510. American method of curing 
this diſeaſe, 513. General obſervations, 515, Cleanlineſs a 
great preſervative againſt, 517. The uſe of medicines ought 
not to be haſtily — 519. Is often too much ditre- 
garded, 520. a 

Ventilators, the moſt uſeful of all modern medical improvepents, 78. 

Vertigo often produced by intenſe ſtudy, 57. 

Vinegar, a great antidote againſt diſeaſes, and ought to be uſed 
by all travellers, 56. Should be ſprinkled in fick chambers, 
109. 160. 199. Is of conſiderable — in the bite of a mad 
dog, 481; and in any kind of poiſon, 486. Its medical pfo- 

817 perties, 


perties, 733. Is of uſe to extract the virtues of ſeveral meat 


cinal ſubſtances, 734: How to prepare . of litharge; 
1 


ibid. Vinegar of roſes, 735. Vinegar of ſquills, Bd. 
Viper, the bite of, the ſufficiency of the ec for the cure of, 

doubted, 486. Method of treatment recommended, ibid. 
Vitriol, elixir of, an excellent medicine in weaknefſes bf the ſto- 


mach, 417. And for windy complaints, 425. 


FVitns, St. his dance, metHod of ture of, 436, 


Ulcers, proper treatment of, according to their different natures, 
583: Lime water a good remedy, 585. Dr. Whytt's method 
of treating them, aid? Fiſtulous ulcers, 586. 

DP omits, their uſe in agues, 150; and in the nervous fever, 191. 
Cautions for adminiſtering in the putrid fever, 201. Ought by 
no means to be adminiſtered in an inflammation of the ſtomachz 
290. Are uſeful in caſes of repletion, 312. Are powerful re; 
medies in the jaundice, 474. Ate the firft object to be purſued 
when poiſon has been received into the ſtomach, 473. Their 
uſe in the hooping-cough, and how to adminiſter them to 
children, 286. Midwives too raſh in the uſe of, 540, note, 
Form of a gentle one for infants diſordered in the bowels, 545. 

Vomiting, the ſeveral cauſes of, 318. Medical treatment of, 316. 
Saline draught for ſtopping of, 317. Cauſes of, in children, 
551. Howto be treated, 552. Of blood: See Blood. 

Voyage, a long one frequently cures a conſumption, 178. Voy« 
ages have an excellent effect on perſons afflicted with nervous 
diſorders, 423. 

Ureters, and their uſe, deſcribed, 303, note. | We 

Urine, the appearances and quality.of, too uncertain to form any 

determined judgment from, 123. Dr. Cheyne's judgment as to 

the due quantity of, not to be relied on, 124. The ſecretion 
and diſcharge of, how obſtructed, ibid. Bad conſequences of 
retaining it too long, 125. Too great a quantity of, tends to 

a conſumption, ibid. Stoppage of, its mid cauſes, 305. 

Caution as to the treatment of? ibid, Diabetes, 319. Incon- 
tinency of, 322. Suppreſſion of, medical treatment in, ibid. 
Cautions to perſons ſubject to this diſorder, 324. Bloody; 
cauſes of, ibid. Medical treatment of, 344. An obſtinate 

_ deafneſs cured by warm urine, 462, note. | 

Urine doctors, their impudence, and great ſucceſs from the ere- 
dulity of the populace, 124, note. = 

Uva urſi, a remedy in preſent requeſt for the ſtone, 328. 


W. 


Malling, more conducive to health than riding, S 
Walls, high, unwholeſome, by obſtructing the free current of 
air, 79. | 1 Þ og 
Ward": eſſence, preparation of, 733. His fiſtula paſte, « popu- 
lar remedy that may deſerve trial, 586, Wart 
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4. Dex. 
Wert occaſion putrid fevers, by tainting the air with the efflubia 
of dead carcaſes, 196. e | 
Waſps, hornets, or bees, how the bite of, ought to be treated, 486. 


Water, 3 unwholeſome by mineral impregnations, 67. 
. tne 


. Cautions for the choice of, 68. Cold, the danger of drinking 

when a perſon is hot, 131. 8 . 

Water in the head, is a diſorder chiefly incident to children, 

567. Its cauſes, ſymptoms, and proper treatment, ibid. The 

nature of the diforder ſeldom difcovered in due time for cure, 

568, note. : 
aters by infuſion, how to prepare; Lime water, 735. Com- 
pound lime water, 736. Sublimate water, ibid. Styptic watery 
ibid. Tar water, ibid. \ 

Waters, ſimple diſtilled, their medical uſes, 737. Preparation of 
cinnamon water, ibid. Pennyroyal water, ibid. Peppermint 
water, ibid. Spearmint water, ibid. Roſe water, 738. Jamaica 

pper water, ibid. | 
alert, ſpirituous diſtilled, how to prepare: Spirituous ciaua- 
mon water, 738. Spirituous Jamaica pepper water, ibid. 

IV atery eye, how to cure, 460. | '- 0 \ 

Weaning of children from the breaſt, the proper mode of, 17, x9. 

Weather, ſtates of, which produce the outrid Fever, 195. | 

Wells, cautiou to perſons going down into them, 97, note. Deep, 
ought not to be entered till the air in, is purified, 614. 

Whey, an excellent drink in a dyſentery, 349; and in the rhew- 
matiſm, 390. Orange whey, how to make, 159. Alum whey, 
321. 738. Muſtard whey, 739. Scorbutic whey, 4g. 

Whitlow, 575. 

Whytt, Dr. his remedies for flatulencies, 444. 

Wind. See Flaulencies, | 
Windows, the danger of throwing them open on account of heat, 
and fitting near them, 133. Ts | 
ine, good, almoſt the only medicine neceſſary ia a nervous 
fever, 190. | | * 
Miner, the medical properties of, 739. Their uſe in extracting 
the virtues of medicinal ſubſtances, 740. Preparation of an- 
thelminthic wine, iid. Antimonial wine, ibid. Bitter wine, 
ibid, Ipecacuanha wine, 741. Chalybeate or ſteel wine, bid. 

Stomachic wine, ibid. 

I/mb, inflammation bf, its ſymptoms, 536. Medical treatment 
of, R | 

1 in their education poĩnted out, 4. Why ſubject to 

hyſterics, 66. Are better adapted to follow ſedentary occupa - 

tions than men, 83, note. In child- bed, often die from their 
apprehenſions of death, 113. Their diſorders rendered epide- 
mical by the force of imagination, 114. Every thing that can 
alarm them to be carefully guarded againſt, ibid. Evil tendeney 
of tolling bells for the dead, ibid. ow expoſed to a — 
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fever durin ancy, 205. Their eonſtitutions injured JF 
living too il doors, 521. Thoſe who ny 4n — 1 
open air almoſt as harcy as men, 522. - Advice to, with refejy« 
ence to the menſtrual diſcharge, ibid. At the commencemerits. 
523. Fluor albus, with its proper treatment, deſcribed, 529. 
Advice to, at the ceaſing of the menſes, 5 30. Rules of conduct 
© , during pregnancy, ibid. Cauſes and ſymptoms of abortion, 
531. How to guard againſt abortion, 532. Treatment in caſes 
of abortion, ibid. Inſtructions at the time of child-birth, 533. 
Cauſe of the milk fever, 537. How to guard againſt the mi» 
liary fever, 538. The puerperal fever, ibid. General cautions 
for women in child-bed, 5055 Cauſes of barrenneſs, ibid. 
Fool, the beſt external application in the gout, 383. 
Workhouſer poiſonous to infants, 30. Me: TRAN. 
Worms, how to treat a looſeneſs produced by, 314. Three prin- 
cipal kinds of, diſtinguiſhed, 365. Symptoms of, ibid. Cauſes, : 
366. Medical treatment for, 367. Remedy for children, 368, 
General cautions for preſerving children from. them, 370 | 
Danger of taking quack medicines for them, ibid. note. _ 
Wort, recommended for the ſcurvy, and proper to drink at ſea, 
396. Is a powerful remedy in cancerous caſes, 471. & 
Wounds, are not cured by external applications, 575. Are cure@ 
by nature, 576. Proper courſe of treatment, ibid. How to 
ſtop the bleeding, ibid. Caution againſt ' improper ſtypties, 
577. Method of dreſſing them, 5 78. Poultices for inflame@ * 
wounds, 579. Regimen in, ibid. | 
Writing, hints of advice to thoſe who are much employed in, 56. 59. 


Y. 


Yaws, general hint for the cure of, 518, mote. ue 
Young animals, all exert their organs of motion as ſoon as they: 
are able, 22. 
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Z. ** 
Zinc, the flowers of, a popular remedy for the epilepſy, 435. 
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